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Thewttmrus Hpimologicui : twe Hymmonm GHw/ioomm SeptentiaruM 
circa oiijiian MD, uritQiarum coUe^io oinp/iittma. Carmina coUegit, 
apparatu critico curavit» Tetemm interpretum notaa selectaa auasque 
adjecit H. A. Danibl» Philos. D. &c. Lipsise. Sumptibus J. T. 
Ldschke, 1855. Ozooii : J. H. Parker. Parisiis : Frid. Klinokaieck. 
Romas : Joa. Spithoever. 

Tex publjcation of the first volume of Dr. Daniel's ne$awruM Hymnolo^ 
gicMM, in 1841 « may be considered an epoch in the history of Hymno- 
logy. It opened to the Liturgical schohur a storehouse of hymns» 
hitherto not procurable without great trouble and heavy expense; it 
not only rendered them accessible, but gave them in a critical form, — 
collated various editions, brought forward parallel passages, and may 
almost be said to have originated the science. The second volume, 
which appeared in 1844» and which contained the Sequences, shows, 
we think, a marked improvement, no less in depth of learning than in 
accuFaoy of taste ; and this at a time when hymnological research was 
almost entirely unknown. Taken off by the composition of his Codejf 
IMurgieus, Dr. Daniel seemed to have deserted the field in which he 
had won his earliest laurels. 

In the meantime fellow labourers had sprung up both in England 
and in Germany. In the latter country, Schuch, Kehrein. and Frantz 
employed themselves in editing or describing, — Simrock, Pachtler, 
Konigsfeld, Schlosser, and Kauffer in translating — the ancient hymns. 
At length (1853-1855) came forth the work of Moneys, to which we 
have already more than once called the reader*s attention. 

All this time Dr. Daniel had been enlarging his collection, and pur- 
suing his researches ; and we now have the result in a fourth volume, 
(the third contained the Greek and Syriac hymns,) which is an ap- 
pendix to the first. Much, indeed, has been done by way of addition to 
it. In the first place, the commencing stanzas only of many of the hymns 
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were giyen in the original publication : '* quae quidem rea/' aaja the 
author, " multorum judiciis minus commoda videbatur." These are all 
supplied. Next, a considerable number of additional hymns, many 
from Mone, many from Mr. Neale's " Hymni Ecclesiae," are added. 
A large body of notes, selected and original, are appended ; and the 
whole is arranged in true chronological order. In the first volume the 
conventional arrangement was adopted ; that, for example, which attri- 
buted euch a hymn as the Optatus votis omnium to S. Ambrose, or the 
Vent Creator Spiritus to Charlemagne. This was made the subject of 
an exceedingly unjust attack by Mone, as if Dr. Daniel had given what 
he believed to be the chronological arrangement, — notwithstanding an 
express disclaimer of any such intention. Our author thus speaks of 
Mone ; and the estimate is, on the whole, much the same as that which 
we ourselves gave in a late number of the Ecclesiologist : 

" Itaque, etai aperte fateor me non semper consentire cum eis sententiis qus 
Monio in scripturft codicum ezaminand& et hymnis explicandis principes sunt, 
eft diversitate non attenuatur gratus animi mei affectus erga insignem viram, 
cui tarn multa nova et gravia debemus, qui mnlta carioina scitu dignissima 
primus edidit, aliorum criticis studiis vere prima fundamenta fecit, rebus pluri- 
mis et gravissimis lumen attnlit. . . * Tanto legrius tuli— celare id nolo— 
quod opus Monii ubique tam acre aoerbitatia virus evomet, ut cum eruditorum 
hominum velitationibus vol deeertationibus (quarum jura et ipse mihi reserro) 
conciliari nequeat." 

To this, however; we might add a remark, which Mone*8 third 
volume renders more strikingly true than the others, as to the general 
infelicity of that editor's conjectural restorations.^ 

We wilt now make a few remarks as they have occurred to us during 
the perusal of this interesting volume. 

P. 40. — The hymn jEtema cceli gloria, (it is in the Salisbury books, 
and in the Hymnal Noted,) is certainly ABCdarian. It goes on regu- 
larly, except that there are two C's, till the third stanza, which runs 
thus : '* Ortus refulget Lucifer, Sparsamque lucem nuntiat ; Cadit 
caligo,*' &c. Correct, with Mone, Hortus, Ipsam, Kadit; and in the last 
stanza, " Secunda spes congaudeat. Qua major exstat charitas," Tkinc 
major, which a Stuttgart Breviary gives, is manifestly right. Yet 
Daniel rather controverts this, though he says, " Tamen carmen ABC- 
darium esse potest.'* 

P. 47. — Altissimi Verbum Patris is also ABCdarian ; though no hint 
is g^ven to that effect by the Editor. The llth line is to be read 
Kcdestis ut nostris tua : the 17th, which ought to begin with Q, is 

* As we were writing these lines, oar eye fell on a remarkable example of this in- 
felicity. In a hymn on S. Gregory (III. No. 955) we have this stansa : 

Qni hodie ab omniom 
Puram Gregoriam crimine, 
Edactnm camb caveA 
Locasti super lethera. 

Mone simply observes that omnium is neither rhyme nor sense, and that Aomtinmi 
would not be any better. Certainly not ; but the tme reading is clear enough — Qni 
hodie, ah amine , Purum, &c. The poet wonld say that S. Gregory was truly so 
named ; and by his watchfolness kept himself free from sin. 
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NvUms ^[wetem corporis : correct (for it is not a metrical hymn) Qmetem 
mdlus corporis : and the dosLology must stand thus : 

Vocibus, simul cordibus, 
Christo (1. Xr%9to\ Patri, Spiritai, 
Hymnum (1. Ymnum) sooantes in choro 
Melo (L Zelo) canamus affatim. 

P. 58. — ^The hymn A salts ortus cariine, (not thatof Sedulins, but that 
of which the next stanza now generally stands, (xaudste quicquui gsnthm,) 
has been thought to be one of the most remarkable fragments of 
ancient hymnology, as certainly it is one of the most puzzling. As 
given by Thomasius, it consists of fourteen stanzas; the five first 
strictly metrical, the others unconfined by metre. It might be said 
that the last nine are an addition. But the whole hymn has a strong 
tendency to be ABCdarian ; and, if so, this is impossible. Our own 
opinion agieea very closely with that of Dr. Daniel. The first stanza, 
jd solis ortus cardine, is taken from the Paschal hymn of Sedulius. The 
two next, Gaudete ^iequid gentium, and Laudate vesirumprincipetn, are 
the concluding stanzas of the 12th of the Cathemeriadn of Prudentius. 
Then we come to the magnificent and world-fiusous stanzas : 

Fit porta Christi p|erria 
Referta plena gratlA : 
Transitque Rex, — et permanet 
Clauaa, ut fuit, per ssecula. 

Genus supemi numinis 
Processit aul& Yirgiais, 
Sponsus, Redemptor, Conditor^ 
Sum Gigas Rodesiae. 

Honor Matris et gaudinm, 
Immansa spes credentiumy 
Per atra mortis poeula 
Resolri^ nostra crimina. 

Now, it is needless to observe that the two first of these breathe the 
very spirit of S. Ambrose, to whom, indeed, they have often been at- 
tributed, — and, together with the third, as a whole composition. The 
third, as it stands, cannot be his, because of the first and fourth lines ; 
and the sequence of F G H, if it be original, shows that the composi- 
.tion cannot be entire. But observe — 1. That the word genus is very 
strangely used, and that Verbum would be far more Ambrosian : indeed 
it is scarcely possible that, in a hymn on the Nativity, he should not 
have introduced it. 2. That (as it is so very easy to read Nobis resolvit 
crimina) the unmetrical portion of the third verse occurs in the place 
where the acrostic comes ; and that Honor Matris seems not particularly 
well connected with the rest of the sentence. And we shall probably 
ooQclode that our poet, in laying hands on this hymn of S. Ambrose, 
altered verbum into genus, and some expression, such, e. g.^ as Matris 
corona, perhaps still recoverable by earlier MSS., into Honor Matris. — 
These last remarks we offer for Dr. Daniel's consideration, with whom 
we cordially agree in his arrangement of the rest. Thus : 
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1. A soUs ortui cordtntf— from Sedolhu. 
2,3,4. Wanting. 



hiisti pneyia "} 
mi numinit, > 
ris et gaiidium. ; 



(From Pnidentiui, bat to be trans- 
poied as in the side figures.) 



(Altered from S. Ambrose.) 



(From Pnidentius, but to be ar- 
ranged as in the margin.) 



(To be arranged as in the margin.) 



(Transpose these lines.) 
(Transpose.) 



5. 3 Gaudete quicquid ffentium 

2 JndKa, Roma, et Grecia, 

1 Egypte, Tbrax, Persa, Scytha^ 
4 Bex unus omnes possidet. 

6. Fit porta Christi prsevia 
7- Genus supemi 
8« Honor Matris 

9. 4 Laudate vestrum principem, 

3 Omnes beati et perditi : 

2 Ubi imbecilli et mortui 
1 Jam nemo posthac mortuus. 

10. Wanting. 

11. Lapis de monte yeniens 

12. Mirabilis conceptio, 

)3. 4 £xultet omnis anima 

1 Nune Redemptorem gentium 

2 Mundi venisse Dominum 

3 Redimere quos condidit. 

)4. Creator cuneti generis 

Orbis quem totus non capit, &c. 

15. Qui, Verbum caro fiictus est 
Preconio angelico. 

16. Quem Pater ante tempora. 
17* Rorem dederunt ethenL 

18. Wanting. 

19. Tollens cuncta facinora. 
The rest Wanting. 

P. 61. — Agni genitor Domine. This hymn also is ABGdarian, though 
Dr. Daniel does not notice it. Perhaps the second line, Verbum natum 
de Virgine, prevented his observing it. But this is the composition of 
a Spanish poet, who no doubt wrote it Berhum» Every one knows how 
frequently, in ancient inscriptions, the b and v are interchanged ; just 
,as DOW, in some parts of Portugal, they say indifferently, flnho bom, 
or Binho vom i and bivora or vibora (a viper.) We must read the 8th 
line. Had precem nostram aspice; the 10th, Kaptivoe repzsesentare ; 
and the 17th, Rector 6 mundi Domine. The 20th, which ought to 
begin with 17, now stands, Ab inmicie redime. We may perhaps read, 
Ut tnimicis redmae. The last verse is corrupt : Christus Dominus 
vigilet, Fldesque nostra germinet, Zabuli discedat mnnimen. Nee valeat 
subripere. We may perhaps read : 

Fidesque nostra germinet 
Xristus Dominus vigilet : 
Ydri discedat munimen, 
Zabulus nequeat subripere. 

Hydrus is frequently used for Satan in mediaeval hymns ; and the 
first letter being dropped, it takes its place in that grand acrostic hyvin, 
Apparebit repentina. Thus : 

Fdri fraudes erpo cave, inilrmantes subleva, 
Zooft cbtrft castitatis lumbos nunc prseingefe. 
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We may remark, by the way* that mtmtMefi can hardly be right ; not 
80 much on account of the frightful rhythm, but because the word 
seems to convey no particular sense. The hymn rhymes in i ; and we 
might perhaps read municepM^ — ^in mediaeval language, a ioldier of far' 
tune: hence not inappositely applied to the wandering hosts of evil spirits. 

P. 151. — Apatre Unigmdliu. In this ABCdarian hymn of the 11th 
century, there is a remarkable expression, where neither Mone nor 
Daniel seem to have hit on the true reading. The fifth stanza runs thus : 

Qaem jam venisse novimus, 
Redire item eredimus, 
Sceptroque tno indyto 
Tuum defende populum. 

8o Daniel prints it (T. H. iv. 151) ; so Mone (G. i. 79.) But in 
Thomasius (359), in Stevenson's Latin Hymns (p. 53), in Mr. Cham- 
bers's edition of the Sarum Hours, as weU as generally in the Sarum« 
and in the Aberdeen, Breviaries, we have the two last lines : 

Ttt soeptrum tnnm inclytnm 
Tuo defende dypeo. 

This indeed is not right, because the acrostic will not suffer it ; but 
by the slight alteration of Sceptrum tu twm inclytum, we get the genuine 
reading. Sceptrum, or rather ieptrum^ from Mepio, is not God's sceptre, 
but Hvb/old, Some corrector, finding no sense in the prayer that His 
sceptre might be defended by His shield, altered the text as it is now 
generally given. We will add that the substitution of ic for • occurs 
in the Aberdeen Hymn at Lauds on S. Ninian's Day : Choris eceptu$ 
angelicis. — We have here an example of the superior accuracy of our 
Sarum readings to those of most continental books. 

P. ^5. — Coilaudemue MagdaleruB. It had been worth while to 
notice the curious bearing which a line of this beautiful hymn has on 
the controversy, lately mooted as well in Germany as among ourselves, 
whether the song of the nightingale were joyous or melancholy. The 
mediaeval idea was certainly the former ; and it may be doubted whether 
the latter, stoutly resisted by such men as Burke and Coleridge, be 
anythmg more than a revived Pagan association. In the present in- 
stance, for example, we have— 

Collaudemus Masdalenfe lacrymas et gaudiumy 
Sonent voces laude plenae de concentu cordiumt 
Ut concordat Phiiomenae turturis auspirium : 

where the joy of S. Mary is expressed by the voice of the nightingale, 
as her sorrow by that of the tuitle dove. Thus, also, in a poem on the 
subject of this bird by S. Fulbert of Chartres, we read that she is 

Gloriosa valde facta veris pne Istidft. 

P. 358. — GrtUcB tibi Jesu novas. This hymn Daniel very properly 
revindicates to S. Ambrose ; Mone having asserted it to be the compo- 
sitioa of some Humanist of the 16th century, " der in Sprache, Me» 
trkk, und Behandhmg die Klaesiker nachakmte:' But the whole of this 
composition, on the invention of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, is so 
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tfaorougbly Ambroaian, that there must be eome veiy strong reaeon before 
it can be judged away from bim. There ia one inetanoe of an unmetrical 
line (which, by the way, would tell aa strongly against the " Humanist*' 
as against S. Ambrose)* Tactu ei umbra corporis. But nothing is easier 
than to read« Et tactu. Mono also makes a difficulty in these lines : 

Vetusta Biecla vidimus 
Jactata semieiDctia. 

He joins iacla with scmcinctia, and then calls it "ein verkUmtelter 
Ausdruck" But as Daniel very truly says. " £t profecto saela semi- 
cinctia non solum male artificiosa forent, sed simpliciter male sana. 
At quis tandem futurus est alter, cui in mentem veniat ilia duo verba 
oonjungere ?" We must put a colon after vidimus, and the sense is 
clear : — " We have seen primitive ages returning : we have seen a 
miracle great as those when the sick were cured with handkerchiefs or 
aprons taken from the body of Paul.*' (Acts xiz. 1 1, IS. Ita ut etiam 
super languidos deferrentur a corpore Pauli sudaria et semicinctia, &c.) 
Of interned evidence there is surely enough. The two lines 

Severus est nomen viro 
Usus minister publici, 

are S. Ambrose all over. The very stress laid on the newness of the 
gift, Grates tibi Jesu novas, Novi repertor muneris, would scarcely have 
occurred to a classicist ; and a native of Milan would never have made 
its great saint say, — 

Neauimus esse Martyres, 
Sea repperimus Martyres. 

The external evidence is not as yet conclusive. Thoroasius printed 
the hymn, but does not say from what MS. The oldest which Monf 
has seen exists in the Ambrosiiin Library at Milan, of the 15th century. 
Gould one be found of the 14th, it would settle the question. The 
Bollandists (June iii. 842) entertain no doubt of the authenticity of 
this hymn. 

We must now say a word on the famous Irish composition, the 
Hymnus Loric€S. It was published by Mone from a Darmstadt MS. of 
the 8th century; he mentions also a Vienna MS. of the 15th. At 
the end is this colophon ; Explicit hymnus, quern Latkacan Scotigena 
fecit. It is a commendation by the poet of all the members and mi- 
nutest parts of his body to the care of God and good angels ; so that 
Denis» in his catalogue of the Vienna MBS., says not untruly, *' Hymnus 
sat mendose scriptus, rudis et superstitiosus, quo quis omnes vel minimas 
corporis sui partes Deo pcotegendas prorsus avarofUKw^ enumerat ; ubi ad 
membrorum censum dilabitur, Plautinum te cocum audire credas.*'— * 
The Vienna MS. was collated for Daniel. The ninth stanza of this 
hymn was a perfect crux to Mone, who fairly confesses his inability to 
explain a word of it. We will first give it and the preceding one ; 

Mei gybne pernas omnei libera, 
Tuta pelta protegente singula, 
Ut Don tetn dnmooes in Tatera, 
Mea librent ut ^ solent, jacnla. 

^ We flciiist read uU, to preserre the metre. 
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OiffTttfih eepphakf cwmjarii ei eonas, 
Patam, Uganam, $emui$ aiaue ^ michinaSf 
Chaladum, chara$sumj maaianunh tatiai 
Batma, e$Bugiain, tUque bina$ edumas, 

Daniel, after an attempt to correct this monstrous jargon into an 
ennmeration of yarious diseases, bethought himself that these might be 
Celtic words, corrupted by ignorant transcribers. Unacquainted with that 
language himself, he applied to the Celtic scholar, Henry Leo, whose 
answer he gives. The interpretation which is proposed by him her6 
follows ; and if we .have any Celtic scholars among our readers, we 
should be glad to have their opinion of its plausibility. We need not 
say that we are profoundly ignorant on the subject. 

After the poet has implored the protection of God and His Saints, he 
proceeds to say : Deliver all the goods or possessions (pemas) of my 
person (ffybra) — i. e., that belong to me ; and in the next stanza thus 
sums them up : 

The flat land, the horses, the well-made dogs. 
The gentle cows, the older and the Uttle swine. 
The shepherds, also the sheep, the meadow land, 
The diligent bees, and the shrill fowls. 

This certainly may. be said to make some sort of sense ; but we are 
hardly disposed to add with Daniel, " £t sane optimus apparet carminis 
ordo et olxovofua,*' 

We now take our leave of Dr. Daniel, expressing our deep sense of 
the obligation which hymnology owes to his labours, and an earnest 
hope that his fifth volume, the Appendix to the Sequences, will soon 
make its appearance. May we not trust that he will then turn his at- 
tention to---what is at present an entirely neglected field — the anti- 
phons, verses, and responses of mediaeval times ? 



HOPKINS AND RIMBAULT ON THE ORGAN. 

The Organ, its History and Construction : a comprehensive jyeatise on 
the Structure and capabilities of the Organ, vfith Specifications and 
suggestive Details for Instruments of all Sizes, intended as a Handbook 
for the Organist and the Amateur. By Edwaed J. HoPKnrs, Or- 
ganist of the Temple Church. Preceded by an entirely new History 
of the Organ, Memoirs of the most eminent Builders of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and other matters of research in connection 
with the subject. By Edwabd F. Rxmbault, LXi.D., Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm, &c. London : R. Cocks 
and Co. 1855. 26-fll2-h 600 pages, royal 8vo. 

This is a work which we should have felt bound to notice, as being 
professedly the most complete treatise in the English language on a 
subject with which almost all church builders and restorers are con- 

^ Bt, for the sake off ths metre. 
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cerned. even if we had not been as it were challenged to do so by the 
following paragraph in Dr. Rimbault^s preface ; 

'* The section on the * Ancient Position of the Organ' is interesting at the 
present time, when architects are anxiously looking for precedents. I have 
carefully noted all the authorities upon the point, especialijr in this country ; 
which, added to Mr. Hopkins's able chapter on the ' Situation of the Organ/ 
will, it is to be hoped, be found of somepractical utility. The rescue of this 
noble instrument from the ' holes and comers ' to which modem ecclesiologists 
have ofttimes assigned it, Im part of our creed.^ 

To write the . History of the Organ was a taak well auited tar Dr. 
Rimbault'a talents, and he has exhibited a great deal of research in 
tracing the progress of the instrument from its infantine state to its 
present maturity. 

Mr. Hopkins's share of the work is much the largest, and consists of 
nine divisions of various lengths, the headings of which are : 

''1. The exterior of the organ. 2. The wind-collecting portion. 8. The 
wind-diitributing portions. 4. The mechanism. 5. The sound-producing 
portions. 6. The temperament, tuning, and pitch of the organ. /• On the 
correct use of the stops. 8. The cause of many of the fauUs which arise in 
an organ, together with their remedies. 9. Suggestions for the consideration 
of those who have to superintend the construction and erection of an organ." 

» 

An Appendix contains descriptions of 300 existing organs, of which 
rather more than one half are in Grreat Britain and Ireland. 

We will take the opportunity which the review of this work affords 
of stating the conclusions on several questions respecting organs to 
which our experience up to the present time has led us. In doing so 
we cannot keep exactly to the order in which those subjects are treated 
of by Mr. Hopkins. 

The first question is, under what circumstances an organ is desirable 
in a church or chapel. There are many excellent compositions, by 
both English and foreign masters, designed for voices without accom- 
paniment ; and when these are sung by a choir of skilful singers, the 
addition of an accompaniment would rather injure than improve the 
effect. But it is only when these circumstances are combined that an 
organ can be advantageously dispensed with. If the choir be partly 
composed of inferior voices, or if the congregation are to join in the 
singing, or if it be desired that music not written for voices only should 
be sung, it is necessary, or at least expedient, to have an organ, under 
which term, however, an harmonium may be understood, in the case of 
small rural churches. 

We have always advocated the cause of the congregation joining in 
every part of the musical service except the anthem, because we see 
no hope of infusing into our people a delight in the public and fre- 
quent worship of .God, if we neglect these means. From the above 
premises it follows that, as a general rule, there should be an organ in 
parochial churches. Cathedrals of course must have organs. College 
and other private chapels are the most suitable places for the cultiva- 
tion of unaccompanied harmony. 
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The next question for ecclesiologiBtB is the eituatum of the organ. 
We will begin with a glance at the precedents which Dr. Rimbault 
has collected. He states that, 

" In the medieYal ages, this initmment was placed on one side of the 
choir; a position which seems to have been almost nniversal throughout 
Europe. Genrase, the monk of Canterbury, whose curious account of the 
buroiiigof that cathedrsl, in 1174, has descended to our times, informs us« 
that the organ stood upon the yault of the south transept.^ 

It is fortunate that the author has quoted, in a preceding page, the 
psssage of Oervase here referred to. " Organa quas supra fomicem in 
australi cruce ;" which we translate, " the organ which [stood] on [or 
over] a Tault in the south transept." But to continue, 

" After the re-building of the cathedral, the instrument was placed upon a 
Isrge corbel of stone, over the arch of S. Michael's Chapel in the same tran- 
sept. In Dart's view, the organ is shown on the north side of the choir, be- 
tween the pillars three and four ; where it still remained in the time of Dr. 
Bumey." 

Dr. Rimbault proceeds to give seven instances of English cathedral 
oigaoa formerly standing on the north side of the choir, with one 
(Rocheiter) of its standing in the north transept ; and he adds, 

"Previously to tlie year 1550, the- 'great organ' of the cathedral of Wor- 
cester stood at the side of the choir ; and such undoubtedly was the situation 
of the other cathedral organs, of which the writer's industry has not succeeded 
in finding a record. 

''The practice of placing the organ at one side of the dioir existed also in 
oar college chapels." 

Here follow several instances. 

" As regards parish churches, the oommvi situation for the organ, both be- 
fore and after the Reformation, was in the chancel." 

A little further on, we read, 

" From the instances we have quoted, it will be seen that, in England, the 
present nsnal position of the organ over the choir screen does not appear to 
have been general till the Restoration. 

** On the continent, the large organs are invariably placed in ' lofts t*' some 
at the west end, some over the doors, and very often against one of the piers. 
We particularize large organs, because it is a rare thing to find a church on 
the continent, of any pretensions, without its two, three, four, and sometimes 
star organs." 

Mr. Hopkins, as might be expected, treats the question acoustically ; 
except that he gives some instances of organs being erected 300 years 
ago and more at the west end of continental churches. This position. 
or over the choir screen in cathedrals, he considers as best economizing 
the sound of the instrument, but he is not insensible to the objections 
which lie against these positions. Several instances are given of con- 
tinental west-end organs being divided, so as not to block up the west 
window. Further on he remarks, 

VOL. XVII. B 
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'* In recent times, the west end of a parish church, as the position for the 
organ, has heen strongly objected to, particularly where there is a choir ; and 
there is no doubt that a much better musical effect results from the choir and 
organ being near to each other, as a more united effect is produced in a 
concert-room by the band and singers beinff together. 

" Next to the west end, the best place mr the organ, as indicated by the 
laws regarding the propagation of sound, will be some elevated position, 
haying space above, and both sides free. These conditions point to the side 
of the church ; and in every instance, where all or most of them have been 
complied with, a very good effect has resulted. 

" The organ in the new church of S. Mary Magdalene, S. Pancras, built 
by Gray and Davison, may be cited as a successful example of an instrument 
so placed. It is supported on stone brackets, about eight feet above the 
ground, has good head room, is entirely free at one side, and has a reflector 
immediately behind, in the south wall of the aisle. 

" In some instances, where sufficient room could not conveniently be found 
in the church itself fot the organ, a recess or organ-chamber has been built 
out from one of the sides for its reception. One old example of such an 
organ -chamber exists in the chapel of Christ's College, Cambridge. The 
tone of an organ so placed is much weakened in conseouence, as. it cannot 
begin to spread and disperse till it has passed through ana over the front of 
the case. The natural disadvantages of such a situation, however, can be 
considerably modified by making the chamber of ample dimensions, by lining 
it with wooden boards, and by furnishing it with a hollow wooden flooring. 
It is also of the highest consequence that there should be plenty of space 
between the top of the case and the turn of the arch ; otherwise there will 
be no possible means of egress for the tone, which will then be smothered. 
All these precautions were taken in constructing the organ-chamber at the 
Temple Church, the flooring of which is 8 feet above the level of that of 
the church ; the great organ sound-board being 8 feet 9 inches above the 
chamber-flooring, and therefore 16 feet 9 inches above the ground ; and there 
is also a clear height of nearly 13 feet between the spring of the gables of the 
case and the roof of the chamber." 

" At Liibeck, the * little ' organ in S. Mary's church — which, by the way, 
has upwards of thirty stops, including ten on the pedal — partly projects from 
ih% east wall of the south transept, and partly stands in a recess in that wall. 
The choir organ, containing ten ranks of mixture, stands in front ; and the effect 
of the instrument is altogether most admirable. The treatment of the posi- 
tion, so as to ffive to a moderately deep organ only a shallow projection into 
the church, is both ingenious and successful. Neither the view of the build- 
ing on the one hand, nor the tone of the instrument on the other, is destroyed. 
This organ is said to be about two hundred years old. 

*' A most unfavourable plan, for the tone of an organ, is that of putting 
the instrument in a recess, and placing the front pipes so as to form an orna* 
mental filling up of the arch. With walls on three sides, and a tier of large 
pipes entirely occupying the fourth, the tone can only force its way through 
the interstices between the pipes, as water escapes through the Bssures in a 
flood-gate. The contrivance is, in fact, more calculated to keep the tone back, 
than to let it out 

" But the worst possible arrangement is that of putting the organist, as 
well as the organ, into a chamber at the side ; filling up the arch, as before, 
with pipes, which form an ornamental wall between the pTayer and the con- 
gregation 

" It has been a frequent custom during the last few years to place, the 
organ either at the east end of one of the aisles, or in an organ chapei on 
Ode aide of the chancel. These arrangements are far preferable to the one 
last noticed. In such a situation it is necessary (1) that the ground should 
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be of wood, uid bolloiri (2) thtl the M>uBd-boerdi should be kept m high m 
possible ; (3) that there should be « good amount of clear space over the 
orgto ; and (4) that as much ground space as possible should be flowed for 
theoigan. 

*' The wooden floor increases the resonance ; concerning which all has been 
alretdj said that is necessary. The elevation of the sound- boards to a satis- 
factory height causes the mouths^ of the pipes to range above the heads of 
the congregation, whereby their tone is more Hkely to travel before it becomes 
absorbed, instead of being absorbed before it travels. It may easily be sur- 
nised how comparatively dull and muffled a Clergyman's voice would sound, 
were he to stand only on the same level as the congregation : and the tone of 
an organ that has its sound- boards kept low, will have a decided tendency to* 
vrards the same fault. If the mouths of the pipes, generally, can be kept as 
much above the level of the vocal choir, as those of the choir are above the 
level of the congregation, it will be so much the better both for singers and 
organ." 

** If the organ be placed in a chancel chapel, there should be an arch — the 
more lofty, the better — opening into the aisle,' as well as one towards the 
ehancel. The importance of this arrangement is explained by the first fact 
mentioned at the commencement of this chapter, regarding the propagation 
of soiind ; and its object is to allow the tone of &e organ to pass down 
the aisle, as well as across th^ chancel. When there is no second arch, 
the whole strength of the organ-tone is directed towards the vocal choir in 
the chancel, which is then more liable to be oveqiowered by it, at the same 
time that the congregation will scarcely experience any support from it. If 
there be two arches, and they are simply separated by a column, or a pier, this 
will be more favourable to the egress of the tone than an angle, formed b^ 
the junction of two walls, and having a hollow angle inside ; which latter is 
apt to catch and throw some of the tone back, while the former would allow 
it tojpass round and proceed onwards, diagonally, into and across the nave of 
the church. 

" As mqeh free space as possible should also be left near to the organ. 
This enables the tone to get fairly from the instrument before it begins to be 
absorbed by the dresses of the congregation " 

" Another, and more rare arrangement is that of dividing the organ, and 
placing a portion of it on each side the chancel, where there is room, as at S. 
Margaret's, Leicester. (See Mr. Sparks' pamphlet on ' choirs and organs,' p. 19, 
where this arrangement is illustrated with a wood-cut.) This plan is in every 
respect a most excellent one. It is scarcely, if at all, inferior, even in a 
musical point of view, to that of a divided west-end organ ; while, under its 
working, the organ ii accommodated, without being sacrificed, to other ar- 
rangements that are now considered essential in most churches. . . . Such a 
distribution of the organ might lead to a new use of the instrument, of 
an antiphonal character ; of the advantage of which, however, we have at 
present had no practical experience in this country, although it would per- 
haps prove a source of many very fine and legitimate effects. The two parts 
could ordinarily respond to each other, after the manner of the separate sides 
of the choir ; and be united, by means of couplers, when the entire choir 
joined in bursts of joyful exultation. Many continental churches are fiir- 
niibed with divided organs in the choir, or with two separate and distinct 
organs ; the effect of which, when used as above, is said to be singularly fine. 
Then, with regard to the construction of such an organ, as the two parts 

' The mouih of an organ pipe is <* an obloDg opening at the junction of the body 
with the foot of the pipe." 

* On this point we may remark that Mr. Hopkins differs from Sir Henry Dryden, 
with whom he generally agrees, as far as the situation of the organ is concerned. 
See the BeekMlogut, vol. zv. p. loa 
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would stand iideways, and therefore would be leen only in profile from the 
church, their projection would be lessened, if room for greater breadth be 
allowed, whereby the view from west to east would be less interfered with. 
For the interior arrangements, the Abb^ Vogler's system of pipe arrangement 
might be advantageously employed, as beins admirably calculated to facilitate 
the progress of the tone through the side of the case toward the church. 

"Respecting the relative position of the choir and organ in a church, con* 
cemins which a few words may here be said ; it may be accepted as a good 
genenu rule, that if the organ is to be in a line with the choir, [i.e. behind 
either side of it,] it should not be on a level with it ; and if it is to be on a 
level with the choir, it should not be in a line with it . . . /' 

As to recent arrangements in cathedrals and minsters, Mr. Hopkins 
speaks well of those at Ely and Westminster, not of that at Canterbury. 
In the last section of the chapter he says, 

*' In making praiseworthy endeavours to find a less prominent locality for 
our cathedral organs, every facility should be provided for the organist hearing 
and seeing the choir, and tice versa. For this purpose it would be an admi- 
rable plan to make the organ play at the Me* This arrangement has so many 
recommendations, and not one drawback, that it is surprising it should not 
long smce have been generally adopted. ....'* 

In giving our own opinion upon this point, we may begin with the 
remark, that whereas congregational singing suppUes the chief reason 
for having an organ, so on the other hand, the choir must be regarded 
in determining its place. It would be vain to expect agreement with 
us, except from persons whose views on the relation which the choir 
ought to bear towards the congregation are nearly coincident with our 
own. We must therefore say a few words first on this point. What- 
ever some persons may think, the existence of choirs is based upon the 
natures of mankind, and of sound. If a congregation is not disposed 
to join in the singing, they want a choir to sing for them ; if they are 
disposed to join, they want a choir to lead them. Let us suppose for 
a moment that there is no choir, and that a great part of the congre- 
gation are disposed to sing. There must be some among them of 
better vocal abilities than the rest, and these will inevitably guide those 
who happen to be near them. Now why should not the Church sanc- 
tion the influence of such persons, (only excepting cases where there 
may be objections to the individual,) by giving them a place in the 
building suitable to the ofiice for which they are qualified, (a step which 
will at the same time improve the musical effect of their voices,) tOr 
gether with a dress becoming those who minister before God? 
Granting that the plan of having the best singers distributed here and 
there about the church may answer well enough in the case of metrical 
psalms and hymns, it certainly cannot answer well for chanting, be- 
cause it is impracticable for voices so dispersed to keep well together 
in recitation. A choir, then, may be defined to be a number of persons 
qualified for leading the singing and responses of the congregation, 
placed together in a suitable position. If, besides performing the above 
office, the choir sing one piece in each morning and evening service, of 
more elaborate construction, and therefore to be listened to, not joined 
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h^ by the rest of the congregation, can thb be reasonably objected to, 
aopposing that the words of the anthem are well chosen, the music 
solemn, and the whole reverently and skilfully sung ? If there are 
persons present whose feelings are not habitually elevated, and taste 
improved, by listening to such music, they must be inferior to the 
average of mankind. It is not indeed to be denied that there are many 
instances where the existence of a choir does not produce the good 
eflfect which it ought ; but this is no more of an argument for their 
general abolition, than the inefficiency or delinquencies of too many 
parish priests are for the total abolition of that holy calling. 

We consider the relation of the choir to the people to be different in 
cathedrals from what it is in parish churches. In the latter the con- 
gregation is a definite body, consisting legally of all the inhabitants of 
tiie parish or district, not actually excommunicate ; while no provision 
by statute or endowment is generally made for a choir. In the former, 
though their naves were built for holding a large congregation, the 
congregation may be entirely different on two successive Sundays ; 
whereas the choir is a definite body, bound to daily attendance. In 
this case, therefore, it is reasonable that the musical services should be 
of a more elaborate description, suited to interest the choir, provided 
it be also such as unprofessional ears can listen to with edification. 

With these views before us we proceed to the consideration of the 
best position for the organ. We shall treat first of parish churches, 
this being the simplest case, and the one most frequently occurring in 
practice. We assume that the choir are placed in the constructional 
chancel, wliere there is one, not only on the ground of ancient prece- 
dent, but because if they are not placed near the principal minister of 
the church they will seem to be an opposition to him ; and, in fact, 
there have been very few cases of ill feeling between a clergyman and 
his choir, except where the latter occupy a west gallery. In some 
modern churches, where there is no constructional chancel, or one not 
large enough for the sanctuary and choir, the latter should be placed 
at the east end of the nave, on both sides of the approach to the altar. 
This position has one advantage over the former, 4n that it brings the 
choir more among the congregation, and thus enables them better to 
perform their part as leaders. We will not embarrass the subject with 
other exceptional cases at present. It will be clear, then, that there are 
several positions in which the organ should not stand. It should not 
be placed so as to block up the approach to the altar. It should not be 
at the west end, because that would in general be too far from the 
choir. We need not say that it should not be at the east end. It 
should not be placed eastward of the choir, because then it would not 
sufficiently support the singing of the congregation. It should not be 
behind eiUier side of the choir, and on a level with them, because that 
position almost destroys the effect of antiphonal chanting ; also because 
in that case the organ would, in general, be too near to one side of the 
choir. There remains, therefore, for most parish churches, only the 
choice of putting the organ on the north or south side of the nave, or 
in one of the aisles, westward of the choir. If on the south side it 
should be screened from the direct heat of the sun, as that will pat it 
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out of tunc. The only objection to having the organ westward of the 
choir is, that the congregation will hear the organ too much in com- 
parison with the voices ; but this objection does not apply in those 
parts of the service in which the people are to join ; and in the anthem 
the accompaniment, if any, should be very soft. There is no position 
that is not open to some objection. 

Happily, the positions which Mr. Hopkins opposes, do not rest upon 
any ecclesiological principle. No architect in his senses would think 
of putting the pulpit in a chapel opening into the chancel only ; and to 
place the organ in such a position is objectionable on the same grounds, 
if not in an equal degree. S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, is 
not the only church specially commended in our pages, the position of 
whose organ is quite in accordance with the principles advocated by 
Mr. Hopkins. 

With respect to cathedrals and minsters, we are not at all disposed 
to give up the principle that the nave is the place for the laity. In 
discussing what ought to be, we shall therefore suppose the solid screen 
removed, and an open one substituted, as at Ely. From what we have 
above said upon the relation of the choir to the congregation in the case 
of these churches, it will follow that one rule respecting the positioa 
of the organ in parish churches does not apply to cathedrals ; for since 
the use of the choir organ is to accompany the choir, not the people, it 
had better be placed eastward than westward of the choir, so as not to 
be between them and the congregation. All the other rules against cer- 
tain positions in parish churches apply also to cathedrals. Those 
musicians who advocate the post- Restoration plan of placing the orgaa 
over the centre of the choir-screen would certainly not do so if the use 
of the nave were restored to the people. 

We have already quoted Dr. Rimbault's remark, that it is a rare 
thing to find a church on the continent, of any pretensions, without its 
two or more organs. Among English cathedrals, the only one that 
possesses the privilege of two usable org^ans, as far as we can ascertain 
from the appendix to the work before us* is Manchester ; and this 
circumstance is owing to the nave having been in constant use as a 
parish church. What is the reason of this difference between our own 
and other countries ? If it be asked in return what would bet the use 
of incurring the expense of two organs in the same church, we answer. 

First, a great-organ is out of place in a cathedral choir ; it tempta 
the organist to drown the voices when he ought only to support them« 
Mr. Hopkins furnishes us with an easy way of showing how much 
cathedral organs are too large for the present choirs. In treating of 
the proper size for an organ* he quotes a German writer, Seidel. to the 
effect, that for a congregation of from 5200 to 300 people an organ with 
from eight to ten stops may suffice, and allows this estimate to be 
good. On the opposite page the author observes, very truly, that the 
singing in the Protestant churches of Germany is in unison, and " both 
general and zealous," also that unison singing " requires the most organ 
for its support." We can then hardly reckon a German congregation 
of 300 as equivalent to less than 150 efifective English voices. An 
organ of ten stops ought therefore to suffice for that number, when 
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tinging in unison, much more then when singing in harmony. Now 
the average number of stops in the ^m/« organs of English cathedrals, 
exclusive of the huge organ at York, is nearer twelve than eleven, to 
which may generally be added those of the choir and swell organs, by 
means of couplers ; and these stops are often used to " accompany" a 
choir of six men and ten or twelve boys ! A choir-organ of seven 
stops, and a swell of nine, with a coupler joining them, and with two 
or three stops on the pedal, would be sufficient to accompany any choir 
ever likely to be assembled in an English cathedral, even supposing the 
plans of Mr. Heartley, which we lately noticed, to be realized. On 
the other hand, it would be a shame if those edifices were not some- 
times filled with a volume of sound proportionate to their magnificent 
nze. This used to be done in a legitimate way at York Minster every 
Sunday in the 17th century, as we learn from Thomas Mace, in an 
often quoted passage, and might be so at this day in all large cities. 
A large organ at the west end of a cathedral could support the voices 
of a thousand people without drowning those of the choir at the other 
end of the building. A fine old psalm or hymn tune sung by the choir 
and congregation alternately would be most impressive, and the effect 
might be raised to the highest pitch of earthly sublimity by both join- 
ing, together vnth the two organs, in the doxology. In the latter case 
time would have to be kept by a conductor placed so as to be visible to 
both organists. The great west-end organ would also be used, on Sun- 
days and festivals at least, for voluntaries. Again, when a funeral 
procession enters the nave at or near the West end, it would be incom- 
parably better for the vocal choir to be accompanied by a west-end 
organ played softly, than by one at a distance played loud. We res- 
pectfully recommend the consideration of this subject to the Dean and 
Chapter of S. Paul's. A proposal for a west-end organ in that church 
was made as long ago as the year 171^, and is recommended in the 
Spectator, No. 55^.^ At present the north of England has much the 
advantage of the south in the matter of organs, and, what is much more to 
be regretted, the concert room has the advantage of the church. There 
may yet be time to build a large organ before we have a thanks- 
giving day for peace. We do not recommend the building of an organ 
larger than, or even as large as, that in S. George's Hall, Liverpool ; 
hot it is likely that several improvements might be made by this time. 
We feel sure that it would be easy to raise a fund by subscription for 
this purpose, if it is more than the members of the cathedral could do 
themselves. The instrument might well be placed slightly projecting 
from under the westernmost arch on either side. 

We come now to the third point, the exterior of the organ. It is 
unnecessary now to say anything against sham pipes, or Italian wood- 
work ; but there is still room for great reform. In representations of the 
oldest organs, (which are of course very small ) we find the pipes 
arranged in their natural order, the longest to the left hand, and the 
shortest to the right, like the wires of a pianoforte, or the strings of a 
harp. There are some pictures of organs of the fifteenth century, 
when, it must be observed, church architecture was declining, in which 
* Quoted by Sir John Hawkins and Mr. Hopkins. 
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iJie largest pipes are plfu^d in the middle, and the smallest at the 
sides,^ a plan frequently used now for the pipes inclosed in swell hozea. 
In other organs the reverse plan is adopted, of putting the smalleat 
pipes in the middle, and the largest at the two sides. But the most 
common arrangement for pipes that are not seen is a sort of compromise 
between the latter plan and the natural arrangement, and consists ia 
putting most of the pipes in their natural order, but some of the largest 
pipes at the right hand. This arrangement is neither simple nor sym- 
metrical, and consequently is very unsightly, its chief (if not sole) 
advantage being that it suits pretty well the forms usually chosen for 
the fronts of organs, without requiring such expensive and complicated 
mechanism as a thoroughly symmetrical arrangement. 

We do not object to symmetry as long as it does not interfere with 
reality. But few architects, even in the most degenerate times, have 
attempted to make the eastern and western limbs of a church corres- 
pond externally ; nor is it thought necessary in these days that the 
tower should be placed in the middle of the west front, or that there 
should be a porch on the north side to correspond with one on the 
south, still less that there should be two corresponding pulpits, or two 
corresponding fonts, inside the church, or that either font or pulpit 
should be placed in the middle line of the church. 

But in the case of organs it has been thought proper, for about four 
centuries past, to build them with fronts symmetrical, as fieur as the eye 
can judge, with respect to right and left. So strongly have organ- 
builders been impressed with this imagined necessity, that though the 
Abb^ Vogler, at the end of the last century, employed his ingenuity in 
simplifying the interior construction of the organ, a principal part of 
his system being, that all the grooves which convey the wind to the 
pipes should be arranged in their natural order ; and though his system 
has been adopted, in its main features, by several organ-builders,' it 
does not seem to have occurred to the Abb^ himself, or to those who have 
taken up his system, that the front pipes also might as well be arranged 
in their natural order. Indeed one of the objections started against 
Vogler's simplification system is the slight difficulty of accommodating 
it to a symmetrical arrangement of the front pipes* But, to state the 
question concisely, is it wise to go to a considerable expense in roller- 
boards and conveyance tubes, contrivances which do not improve the 
working of the instrument, but the contrary, only for the sake of hav- 
ing the front pipes sjrmmetrically arranged ? We may observe, by the 
way, that the apparent symmetry of most organ-fronts is unreal, for 
the corresponding pipes are not in ^act of the same length, as wUl be 
evident on looking at their other sides. If Vogler's plan be adopted 
for the interior construction, the law of reality evidently requires that 

1 See Dr. Rimbault't History, pp. 32, 34. 

' Mr. Hopkina aays, " Among other coDtinental builders who construct their or* 
gaoB on Abb^ Vogler's system, may be mentioned Schulze, of Pftulinxelle, near Er- 
fiirt, who placed an instrument, so made, in the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; which 
organ was afterwards purchased by Charles McKorkel, Esq., of Northampton, and 
erected in the Exchange.Room of that town ; while, in England, the same plan baa 
for some yean past been adopted by Kirtland and Jardine, of Manchester. 
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the fhint pEpcA fthonld* like the reet/be arranged seaiitonally. Mr. 
Hopkins has certainly made out a strong case in f&voor of the Abba's 
plan. It is fit to mention that organs built according to it cannot be 
cramped in width, (about ten feet, we believe, wonld be required for A 
moderate-sized organ,) but on the other hand, their depth from back 
to ffont is less than that of others. Such a form is well suited for 
standing at the side of a church, which we have before determined to 
be the best position. We most add that the open diapason pipes ard 
best placed in front, as is nsoally done, in order to secure to them their 
just predominance. The bass octave must then not be made of wood,' 
because the appearance of the front would be thereby spoilt, but it may 
be made of zinc, and this is much kss expensive than " good metal,*' 
which ia the technical expression for a compound of lead with a consi-^ 
derable proportion of tin. 

The organs in Spain and Portugal almost always have their trumpet 
pipes projecting horizontally from the front and sides of the instru* 
ment, above the tops of the flue pipes. As the sound of a reed pipe 
mast Sssne ehiefly firom the end of the tube, this plan is evidently more 
Ihvoarable for the sound reaching the congregation, than the usual 
Bnglisfa plan fd placing the pipes vertically, whereby the greater part 
of their sound is sent up first to the roof of the building. The hori' 
zontal ]plan has been adopted by Mr. Hill for his tuba mirabilis stop. 

We m«st briefly notice some other leading points of which Mr. 
Hopkins treats ; and the question of the compass of the key-boards na- 
tundly oomed next. It may be safely laid down as an axiom for the 
determination of this question, that, in order to furnish a satisfactory 
accoiHpaniment for a choir coneistiag partly of men's voices^ an organ 
must descend, either on the chief manual or the pedal key- boards, at 
least an octave below the ordinary compass of the bass voice, that is, to 
FFP. The QQ compass has few defenders at the present day, because 
it does not fulfil the above condition. But it remains in dispute 
iHiether the manual should descend to FPF, the pedal keys acting 
ttpOft the maanal ; oi^ the manufd should stop at CC, the pedal having 
ene or more stops extending to the octave below; or the manual 
should extend to CCC. The first plan is recommended by Sir Henry 
Drydeut^ and is periiaps best for small organs, in which .the open dia- 
pason pipes may stop at FF, llie second plan is universally ad(^ted 
in France, Oemany, Holland, &c., and is advocated by Mr. Hopkins 
and severab other eminent English organists. In addition to the argu« 
mcnts vcpg^ by our author in its fiivour, some of which, not aU, are 
strong, we may give the following. Though GC is below the ordinary 
mapaaB of the bass voice, it is not at all beyond its extraordinary 
limits ; and it is often deiirmble that the accompanying instrument 
should descend below FF, for the sake of contrary motion, especially 
at the close ef a strain, though the vocal bass may be obliged to take 
the octavB above, l^bis argument, however, does not touch the ques- 
tion between the* GC and COG compass for the mannal. Since there 
are high authorities in favour of the latter of these plans, as w^ll as the 
former, and the only objeetion against the latter, iu expensiveness* 

1 See the BceletMofhi, vol. iv. p. 102. 
VOL. XVII. c 
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predodes it from being adopted except, in Urge organs^ we do not 
think it necessary to say anything more on the sabject. 

Mr. Hopkins devotes a chapter to '* the temperament of the organ,*' 
and we are happy to say that he is a strong advocate for equal tem- 
perament. The question between equal and unequal temperament is 
not only, as many suppose, equivalent to the question whether the in- 
strument shall be equally fit to be played in any scale, or more so in 
some than in others ; but it is also equivalent to the question whether, 
in the most usual scales, the fifths shall be sacrificed to the major 
thirds, or not. For instance, in the unequal temperament the fifths, 
CO, OD, DA, AB, are all, or most of them, toned very flat, in order 
that the third CE may be perfect, or nearly so. An organ so tuned 
is therefore ill fitted for accompanying the compositions of the early 
masters, with whom the fifths are of more consequence than the thirda« 
We think Mr. Hopkins mistaken in attributing so much antiquity to 
the common system of unequal temperament as he seems to do. The 
Greeks, as far as we know, tuned by perfect fifths exclusively, making 
the major thirds still sharper than equal temperament makes them, and 
the musical theorists of the middle ages followed their system. Thus 
Hukbald,^ in his directions for the length of organ pipes, gives 9 : 8 
for the proportion of any two pipes in his octave that are a tone apart* 
and this proportion involves perfect fifths. In the absence of good 
evidence to the contrary, we think it likely that most of the fifths con- 
tinued to be tuned perfect, or nearly so, till the lighter style of music 
came in vogue in the latter part of the seventeenth century, rendering^ 
thirds of more consequence than fifths. 

There is another argument in favour of equal temperament whiclL 
Mr. Hopkins has not employed, namely, that it is found to keep singers 
in better tune than the other system does. This is easily accounted 
for : the flattened fifths in the unequal temperament must encourage 
the natural tendency of voices to sink in pitch ; while, on the other 
hand, the sharp major thirds of the equal temperament are continually 
checking that tendency. It is true that the fourth and minor sixth are 
flatter in the equal temperament than in the unequal, in those scales 
which the latter is supposed to favour, but these intervals occur much 
less frequently between the bass and melody than fifths and major 
thirds. 

In order to meet an objection against equal temperament, Mr. Hop* 
kins recommends that the mixture stops should be made without a 
tierce. We agree with him in this, though in all large organs we 
would advise having a tierce to draw separately. 

In the chapter on the pitch to which an organ should be tuned, Mr. 
Hopkins gives good reasons for believing that the ecclesiastical pitch 
employed in England as well as in Germany during the sixteenth and 
part of the seventeenth century was rather sharper titan the present 
standard pitch. We have long entertained a similar opinion. The 
only thing in this chapter that we do not like is the concession at the 
end, that " it is worthy consideration whether it would not be as well 
to have organs toned exactly a semitone flat, for the general conveni- 
^ It ia remarkable that Dr. Rimbanlt hat not referred to this writer. 
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ence of the voicet, and then for such masic to be trmniposed as may 
require it» and into such keys as would beet suit the particular congre- 
gations or choirs." As for congregations, it is easy to transpose tunes 
into such keys as will suit their voices, if this has not been done al« 
ready ; and as for " the solo and verse music of the last century" that 
is worth singing, there is not so much of it, but that it might soon be 
likewise transposed for organists, where required. If organs were 
tuned a semitone below the standard pitch, not only would all the early 
cathedral music have to be transposed, but we should also have the in* 
convenience of two different contemporary pitches. 

We have not space left for much criticism on Mr. Hopkins' " plans 
for organs of various sizes,'* nor is much needed. Perhaps our author 
is inclined to lay on the mixtures rather too thick, though it must be 
confessed he does not do so to the same extent as the English org^* 
builders of the last century did. We do not think the reasons given 
in § 1232 against having a bourdon on the second manual when there 
is none on the first, very conclusive. If the compass of the swell stops 
at tenor C, a bourdon is nothing more than a fair compensation to that 
manual, and a double stop there is of much more use for soft accom- 
paniments than it can be on the great. In fact, every stop in the swell 
is of double value, being comparatively soft or loud according as the 
swell-box is closed or open. Besides, the swell-stops are available on 
the great manual also, by means of the coupler, whereas those of the 
great-organ are available on one manual only. Moreover, a bourdon 
on the great-organ seems too much like a repetition of the pedal stopped 
diapason, to deserve admission, together with that, into an organ of 
sixteen stops. 

As various special circumstances have to be taken into account while 
planning or choosing an organ for any church, the Committee of the 
Ecclesiological Society will be happy to give their advice and assistance 
to clergymen and other promoters of choral service, being members of 
the Society, on such occasions, in like manner as they have been used 
to do respecting the building and restoration of churches. 



MODERN CHURCH COMPOSERS. 
To the Editor of the Eecleiiologist. 

Mt dear Mr. Editor, — It seems to me a subject for great regret that 
the writer of a paper, in the main object of which all persons who have a 
taste for genuine Church music will certainly agree, should have thought 
fit to preface his discourse with a sentence which must inflict severe, 
and in some cases wholly undeserved, pain upon such living musicians 
as have published compositions for Church use. I refer to the article 
on the new edition of Palestrina's works, which stands first in your 
number for December. I do not attempt to define the extent of 
your and the writer*s responsibility, but I must call upon him either to 
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justify or to retract bis aBsertions th^ Church music is now totally 
degenerate, and that no modern compositions emanating from a true 
religious spirit have yet appeared. As a mode of accounting, vithont 
breach of charity, for such assertions having been made in a.d. 1855* 
one feels inclined to suppose that the writer had- been asleep, or in 
some similar state, for a dozen years tpge^r, and awoke quite unoon- 
scioQs of the interval that had dapsed, just in time to write his paper. 

As it is incumbent upon me to produce some reasons for maintaining 
a different opinion from that above quoted, I refer, first to the volume 
of Church music entitled Lyra Ecclesiastics, published in 1844, and 
particularly to the compositions of Dr* Elvey, and the Rev. W. H. 
Havergal, contained in it ; secondly, to the Offertory Anthems by Mr, 
W. H. Monk, published in the third volume of the Parish Choir ; and 
lastly, according to order of time, not of merit, to the volume of Cathe- 
dral Music by Uie Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gh)re Ouseley. I could easily 
cite other instances, but the abovenamed are more than enough for 
the purpose. If they do not, in general, exhibit "a true religious 
spirit," I must confess that I do not know what is meant by those 
terms. My judgment is certainly not warped by private ftrien(khip in 
the case of the three first-mentioned composers, as I have not the 
pleasure of knowing them except by their works. 

As to my own compositions, the titles of which may be found in 
Novello's catalogue, I should not mention them but for the fact that 
some of them have been sung publicly by the Motett Choir of the 
JScclesiological Society, and have therefore obtained the recommenda- 
tion of the Musical Committee. I hope I may assume that our Musical 
Committee would not sanction the performance at their public meet- 
ings, of compositions that did not appear to " emanate from a true 
religious spirit." But I can see no way of escaping from one of these 
two conclusions : either the Musical Committee of the Ecdesiological 
Society has done wrong in admitting my compositions, or the writer 
of the article on De Witt^s Palestrina has passed a sweeping censure 
which facts do not warrant. 

It should be borne in mind that the question is not as to the amount 
of genius, talent, or acquired skill displayed in the works of modem 
Church composers ; nor even whether they exhibit an equal decree of 
religious spirit with Palestrina. If the derogatory sentence had related 
only to these pgints, T should not have thought it worth while to write 
anything against it. 

Ever yours uncerely, 

Saml. S..Okbatbxbd. 

Tunbridffe, 
Dec. 1855. 
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CHAIRS IN CHURCHES. 
To ike Bditor of the Sedeeiologiei. 

Si», — la A letter, which 700 were good enough to publiih in the 
BcdesMogiat for Jone 1864» I advocated generally the use of chairs in 
chiirche8« ae helping to get rid of that extremely stiff, rigid arrange- 
ment of oar congregationB, which gives soch a character of formalism 
to onr churches bjA services, and is felt to be so great a hindrance to 
the cfanrch's work, and which I really believe to be one of the main 
censes, if not the chief cause of all, why Clergymen so often turn 
aside from the parish church, and gather together their week-day con- 
gregations in Bcboolrooms, or in cottages, for prayer and praise, and 
religious reading and instruction. 

Any thing wUch may help to restore our parish churches to more 
homely and practical uses, is I am sure well worth the consideration of 
all members of the Church of England ; and it is because the use of 
chairs in place of benches (whether fixed or moveable) seems likely to 
help very materially towards this end, that some importance attaches 
to this question, which might otherwise seem to be a mere matter of 
taste* 

Now the main difficulty that occurred to me connected with the use 
of chairs in our churches, was grounded on the supposition that they 
would of necessity have to be used upon paved or tiled floors ; and if 
this were so, some snflkient contrivance for kneeling would of course 
be required, such 9s I do not remember to have met with as yet. fiut 
I have recently seen this question settled in so thoroughly practical and 
satisiaotory a mann«r» that I should be glad of the opportunity of 
describing it to you* 

The cborqh to which I allude is that of S. Peter*s (not S. Gregory's, 
as stated by mistake in your last number), at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
where the use of chairs has been adopted in the best way, and with 
the best results ; only in directing attention to this church, it must not 
be supposed that it is at all singular in its use of chairs, for they are 
Tised now in very many churches throughout England, and their use 
is growing more common every day* But I think that, on the whole, 
their use has been adopted more thoroughly and unhesitatingly here 
than elsewhere, aqd in a better and more practical way than usual* 

The plan which has been adopted is as follows : 

1* The wooden flooringi on which pews or benches are generally 
fixed, has been laid down as usual between the tiled passages, only 
that it is laid perfectly fueh with the tUed paeeagest so that a chair might 
stand if needed half on the tiles, half on the wooden floor, without any 
tilting of it on one side, or any unevenness or inconvenience in its 
position. 

d. This flooring is left entirely free* and open» and unencumbered, 
without any seats of any kind being fixed upon it» just like the floor of 
a room. 
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3. Chain of a very plain character, with rash aeatt, are placed npoa 
this flooring when wanted, and those who occupy them have thus a 
wooden floor under their feet, on which they can kneel, resting their 
hands on the back of tiie chair in front of them, the chairs being made 
purposely with a flat bar at the top, which is perfectly couvenient for 
this purpose. 

When the church is very full (which is the case every Sunday even- 
ing) the last comers place their chairs partly or entirely on the tiled 
passage, and thus the very passages of the church become available, 
when needed, for congregational purposes, a very narrow passage being* 
always left by which you may thread your way in or out if you wish 
to do so. 

The tiled passage down the nave is a very wide one, and this is left 
entirely opea, except when the church is crowded, and has a very 
handsome eflect. A few fixed benches against the north and south 
walls of the church are still retained, to conciliate prejudice, &c. ; but 
the nave, and one half of each aisle is entirely open. I may as well 
add here, that every single seat in the church, whether chair or bench, 
is entirely free and unappropriated, a fact which is highly to the honour 
of the congregation who agreed to it, and of the excellent incumbent 
who proposed it, and urged it most earnestly upon them. 

Now it is evident that such a church as this is really pnicticable 
for religious purposes, which two-thirds of our English churches are 
not ; for the most part our parish churches (especially in towns) are 
sacred to pew-openers and the gentry.* Here, if there is a funeral, the 
coffin can be easily deposited on tressels in the middle of the nave, and 
the Clergyman standing at the east end of the coffin, and the mourners 
and bearers standing on each side of it, the service can be conducted 
with ease, and nature, and reality, a light service-book in the Clergy- 
man's hands doing full duty for the cumbrous reading-desk and the 
unwieldy Bible and Prayer Book. And if the service is choral, the 
men and boys of the choir can stand on each side of the coffin, or in 
a half circle round the east end of it ; and if lights are used (which 
is surely very desirable) three candles in large standard candlesticks 
can be placed on the floor on each side of the coffin. So again at a 
wedding ; a carpet can be spread in the middle of the nave, and plenty 
of room given for the whole party to stand round about, perfectly at 
their ease, instead of being compressed, as is usually the case, into a 
narrow passage with hardly room to move. I lately witnessed a 
wedding in a church, the floor of which had (with great labour) heen 
cleared for the occasion of its heavy benches ; a large carpet, broad 
and wide, occupied the centre of the nave, a faldstool, covered with 
white silk, was placed for bride and bridegroom to kneel at, and two 
large standard candlesticks, with lights burning in them at the height 
of about ten feet from the ground, stood on the floor on each side. The 
church was perfumed with incense, the altar with lights on it was 
dressed with flowers, a full choir (eight men and twelve boys) in sur-' 
l^ces stood round the east end of the marriage group, and chanted 
the psalms as they went in procession up to the chancel ; in. short, the 
service was moot solemn and beautiful, and it was made possible^ only 
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by clearing the area of the church of its benches ; had that church had 
ckttirs instead of moveable benches, one half the labour required for 
setting them aside would have been spared. 

I really think that the use of chairs, as it becomes more common, 
will be found greatly to facilitate our use of our churches. In a very 
crowded church, every inch of the floor may be made available, and 
for thinly attended services, just so many chiurs as are wanted may be 
set out : while for funerals or marriages, or any special service, the 
church might be arranged just as is really wanted, and plenty of space 
secured wherever space is required, and ease and freedom of posture 
given, which our present ideas of pews or long benches render almost 
impossible. 

I should be very sorry to be thought to imply thai there is nothing 
whatever to be said against chairs ; but 1 think that the balance of 
advantage or disadvantage is so strongly in their favour, as to make 
their general adoption highly desirable. 

I remain, sir, your*s truly, 

LONDINBKBIS* 



FBROUSSON'S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Tke lUuBirated Handbook of Architecture ; bemg a eoncUe and popular 
account of the different styles of architecture prevailing in all ages and 
countries. By Jambs Fhroubsok, M.R.I3.A. With 850 illustrations 
on wood. London : J. Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Fbbgussoh'b illustrated handbook of architecture is a publicatioa 
of no ordinary importance and interest. It fills up a void in our litera- 
ture, which with the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science 
had never before been precisely attempted : and it fills it up'with learn- 
ing and with ability. Hie latter, Mr. Fergusson has amply mani- 
fested in his previous writings, and the present treatise shows that 
his knowledge of Pointed is no less extensive than that of other styles. 
The result is the present two volumes, with a magnificent apparatus of 
850 woodcuts, comprising plans, elevations, sections, perspectives, and 
detaib ; nearly all of them engraved expressly for the book, and each 
with rigorous honesty telling on its face the authority from which it 
was derived. Of these the first is devoted to the non-Christian, the 
second to the Christian styles up to Renaissance, where the work 
abruptly stops short. In the present notice at all events we shall con- 
fine ourselves to this second volume ; and even of that we cannot hope 
to give a complete analysis. 

Mr. Fergusson*s own views differ in various points, more or less im- 
portant, from our own ; but his candour and research, coupled with hia 
real love for, and appreciation of, the Christian styles, induce him to 
dwell upon ecdesiological considerations with much breadth of treatment 
due it may be in a great measure to the eclecticism of his system, the 
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point of which, briefly expounded in the introduction to the first 
ti[rfume, IB the anticipation of a new and perfect style created by the 
progress of modern civilisation. This is in fact what we are ourseltres 
expecting add hoping for, only that we believe that this style, wbile 
iippropriating the meritorious points of all others, will take its depar- 
ture from the good ages of pointed rather than from any other period 
— and from som6 period it must start. We doubt whether Mr. Fergus- 
son would dogmatically admit this position. In this conviction, and 
not in his being progressive, while we are stationary or retrogressive; 
consists we believe the foundation of the differences which may exist 
between us. 

But in the mean time we are neglecting our immediate objects 
** Part II. Christian Architecture" is divided into ten books, viz., Ro- 
manesque style, Lombard and Rhenish architecture, 6K)thic architecture 
in FtAtkce, in Belgium, in Germany, in Italy, in Spain and Portugal, in 
Great Britain, in Northern Europe, and finally, Byzantine style. Under 
each head the ecdesiestieal and the civil architecture are treated of ; 
the former more copiously and with numberless plans of churches, 
nearly all drawn to a uniform scale of an inch to 100 feet, an arrange- 
ment, the convenience of which we need not expatiate on. Of these, 
several of the most remarkable, — ^thanks to the kindness of Mr. Murray, 
—are transferred to our pages. 

There ia no more interesting subject tiian tlie cardinal distinction 
between the square eastern ends of our cathedrals, and the apses of 
France with their proceasion paths, and radiating chapels. 'The latter 
are generally considered to be developed out of the simple apse of the 
Basilica ; which Mr. Fergusson concisely describes as a " solid, semi- 
cylinder, surmounted by a semi^ome, but always solid below, though 
generally broken by windows above." " The Chevet," (as Mr. Fergus- 
Boti unifonnly terms the later French apse by way of distinctkm) oa the 
other hand " is an apse always eodosed by an open screen of columns 
on the ground floor, and opening into an aiale, which again alwayl 
opens into three or more apsidal chapels.** 

For this chevet Mr. Fergusson discovera an origin so cuiibua^ that 
we prefer to give the description in his own worda :— « 

" The uses which the various nations of Christeadom made of the eircul« 
form of building left them bv the Komans have been more than once adverted 
to above. The Italians used it almost always standing alone as a tomb*house 
or a baptiscery ; the Germans converted it into a western apse, while some- 
times, as in the example at Bonn, they timidly added a nave to it ; but the 
fiur more ft«quent praetiee with the CKermans, and also in England, was to 
build first the round cfaureh for its own sake, as in Italy ; then the clergy fbf 
t)ieir owaf aoeommodation added a efaeiri tiMtt they mignt pcay aptitfrom' the 
people. 

''The French took a different course from all these. They built round 
churches like other nations, apparently, in early times at least, intended to 
stand by themselves ; but in no instance do they appear to have applied them 
as naves, nor to have added choirs to them. On the contrary, the clergy 
alwsya retained the dronlar building as the laered depository of the tomb or 
relie, the Holy of HoUiea, and addwl a stno^t-UnM nave for the people. 
Of this class was evidently the church whieh Ferpetuns built in tiie 5tfa cen- 
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tor; OTcr the grave of S. Hutio at Toun. There tbe thrine wm •nironaded 
\tj •erentj pillar* arranged in a circular form ; the nave wai lin«d by fortj-on«, 
— twenty od each aide, with one in the centre of the weit end, ai in Ger< 
mtnj. But more interMting, because more certain than thit, a tbe church 
of S. Benigne, at Dijon, built undoubtedly in tbe fint yeart of the 11th nn- 
tun, and pulled down only at tbe Rerolution. It bail been prcTioualy eare> 
fully meaiured and deicribed in Dom Plancber'* Hittory of Burniady, At 
*een by him, the foundationi only of the nare were of the original atmeture, 
for in the year 1271 one of its tonera fell, and >o damaged it that the whole 
of tiiat part of tbe church waa then rebuilt in tbe perfect Pointed a^le of that 
da;. Without entering too much into detail, it will tnSce to ataU tlut the 



put ihaded dark in tbe woodcut ia taken literally from Dom Plinclier'a plan, 
r^ardiog which there can be do doubt, and tbe contemporary deacriptiona 
are id fail that very little uncertainty can eiiat regarding tbe dimentiona and 
general diipoaition of tbe ubtc. 

"Tbe bodie* of the confeiiori, SS. Urban and Gregory, were, it appeara, 
originally buried in tbe church of S. John tbe Baptiit, wbicb leem* to have 
been the name moat properly applied to thia circular buildings they were 
aAcrwarda b'ansferred to the crypt below the high altar, in tbe rectangular 

Crt of the church. Abore the lower itory, which retained ita name ai a 
ptutery and burial place, the upper church wa« dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary; above that wai tbe church of the Holy Trinity; and on the top of tha 
maud towen, on one tide, as to the S. Cialt plan, tbe altar of S. Micnael, on 
the other probably of Gabriel."— Pp. 619, 620. 

Another church of the sBtne plitn, but of later date, and of which 
there are remains in lufficiency to enable oa to trace the plan, is that of 
ChuToax on the Loire, u follows : — 
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Well then Mr. Ferguason considers that the " ChevH" represents 
thiB urangement nmplified by the western portion of the circle being 
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removed, h u to throw the adyom within view of the ohoir and dktb. 
A very eulj flpecimea of this he diicoVet« in 8. Martin, at Tottrs, 
rebuilt in the 12th century, and deitroyed at the French R«volntion, 
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in which it will be observed, that the chevet greatly exceeds a semi- 
tnrcle. More completely in its modem form does it come out io the 
{^orious Abbey of Cluny in Burgundy, the pride of monastic — aa 
Cologne of ca^edral — architecture, of which we cannot resist giving 
the plan, although Mr. Fergusaoa does not allude to it in this juxta- 
position. 

The completion of Cluny it will be remembered datea early in the 
13th century, — the gigantic aarthez only being later — and yet its nave 
arches, Romanesque otherwise, are obtusely Pointed. The msgoificent 
pile, 680 feet in length, fell a victim to private cupidity in the time of 
persons still living, and only a few fragments remsin to attest its gigantic 
nobleness. The influence of this great monastery on tut, on letters, on 
civilization, and on the modem polity of all Europe never can periah, 
although it never has been adequately realised ; Mr. Pergusson truly ob- 
aerves, that in these early daya Cluny was more important to Prance than 
Paris itself. It will be aeen in the accompanying plan, that the august 
aymmetry was damaged in Flamboyant days, by the substitution of an 
enlarged apse for one of the original semicircular chapels in the large 
south transept. Curiously this chapel, with the tower of that transept, 
are among the few existing remnants. The identity of the original tran- 
septal arrangement with that of Canterbury is very striking. The 
chevet, with its monolith columns of rarest marble, and its Majesty 
painted in the conch-head, and still existing after the main person <rf 
the church had fallen, are described as awfully grand. But we are 
wandering from our subject in the recollection of Cluny. The circular 
end reproduces itself in the " Crown" at Canterbury which Mr. Per- 
gusson somewhat inconclusively, we think, imagines to stand on the 
foundation of the Saxon baptistery. Still more completely doea it oome 
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out in the crypt of the uime church, 
under the apse, Straoge too that 
we find it atill in the moat northern 
cathedral of all Europe, that of IVond- 
jem, in which this portion of the 
church is built in the most graceful 
Knt- Pointed. 

We do not commit our>el*eB with- 
out further research to the lineal de- 
scent of the " Chevet" of Paris, and 
Weatminater, from Charroax and S. 
Benigne : nevertheleat, the subject ia 
■0 interestiDg — and those churchea 
ao curious and so little known, that 
we feel it due to Mr. Fergueson to 
state bis views with the utmost clear- 
ness and to invite coneideretion and 
discussion on them. 

In Germany the original aialeless 
apse reproduced itself down to (he 
later days of purely national Pointed, 
Chnrchea such as Cologne, were mani- 
festly planned on the French modeU 
Here and there a compromising plan 
occurred, as at the graceful Middle- 
Pointed structure of Xanten, on the ""> '^ Crtiwdimi of TVoDdjaii. 
Rhine, below Cologne, ^m which its architects may have, in part, 
derived their inspiratioas. 



I^lui ot Charch ti Zantcn on tbc Rhlns. 

We are reluctantly compelled to abstain from notidng the Italian 
ground which Mr. Fergusson very copiously illustrates. But in com- 
pensation for our discussion on apses, we must give the plan of the 
one square-ended Italian-Pointed church, S. Andrew, at Vercelli, the 
first Gothic church, ss it is well known, across the Alps, and built, 
moreover, under distinct English influence, though by a French archi- 
tect. We tnist that our readers have not forgotten the engraving of 
the interior given in Gaily Knight, nor the description in Mr. Webb's 
" ContinentBl Ecclesidogy." Mr. Fergusson calls attention to its 
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bdng the pmtotypv— the Bqnare end aparfr— of the plan of Milan 
cathednJ. 



nmof S, Aodmr, Yiredll, 

The chapter on Spanish eccleiiolt^ ii very Incid and concise, and it 
bu the advantage of giving plant of levend chuichea, illuitrative of the 
very peculiar choral ajrangement, which throwa the Coro into the nave, 
and sepantes it by the transept ham the Capllla Real, or lanctuary. Of 
these we borrow two. Burgofl, it will be Ken, is a church of great com- 
plexity fumiabed with chapels.and displayingthe French apsidal arrange- 
ment. Tbia church may be asaamed as a typal Spanish cathedral. 
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Beville* on the other hnA, bniU upca tH&t exact fouiidationB of a 
XDoeque, displays a plan singularly bald and inartificial, and which no* 
thing but the grandeur of the dimensions, and richness of the decora- 
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Hon can relieve. The contrast between this square-rood area, and such' 
a plan as that of Cluny, one of the noblest ever excogitated, is very 
curious, and full of suggestive thoughts. 

We shall conclude nearer home, with the plan of Glasgow cathedral, 
which, it will be observed, is typal of its geographical position, com- 
bining, as it does, the square end of the English, and the short transept 
of the French cathedral The later Scotch architecture, it is well 
known, was always apsidal ; but in First-Pointed specimens, like the 
one before us, the square end occurs. Half- English Mehrose, rebuilt 
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in Tliird- Pointed days, likewise diiplayt it, and to does the exeep- 
Cionat chapel at RoiUn, — which, by the way, Mr. Ferguison decides. 



by it* detail* to hare been the work of a BpBni*h architect. That it 
wu the work of a foreigner, appeared certain : the queatitm wait 
wliete did he come from 7 

Here we are reluctantly compelled to pause for the present. We 
hope, in aaotber nnmber, to resatne the Handbook, and not only to 
draw fresh instruction ftom the plan* which we have given, but to 
enter upon the consideration of some of the numerous questions of 
uchitectural taste or ecolesiological custom raised in Mr. Fergusaon'a 
mggeative pages. Their nuvelty and their importance have dissuaded 
Q* iiom attempting now to pursue oar work any further. We think 
we hare already said enongh to direct our readeri' attention to a work 
of peculiar interest, and to atimnlate them to take up for tfaenuelves 
tbe problems which it contuoa. 

(To he continaed.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.— 1856. 

Thb Architectural Exhibition has opened this year under circumstances 
more favourable than have ever yet attended it, in the exclusion of all 
drawings already exhibited in London, a sacrifice no doubt itself, bat 
one which would work its own reward. The collection is so extensive* 
and the ecclesiology so prominent a portion of it, that we must be very 
brief in our notices of the respective designs, and still more so in our 
prefatory remarks. 

1. The new Grarrison Chapel to be erected at Edinburgh Castle, by 
R. W. Billings, is a clumsy jumble of Romanesque and modem castel- 
lated, coming in, we fear, where it is most damaging to the genuine and 
interesting remains of Queen Margaret's Chapel. 

Mr. E. M. Barry selects Perpendicular for his designs for the Taunton 
Courts. This young architect shows several designs for the Oxford 
Museum, one of which got the second premium in Italian : another of 
them is a very tame Third-Pointed. • 

18. The proposed Church, Sneed Park, Durdham Down, Bristol, 
by Messrs. Gabriel and Hirst, is overdone. 

We like the reality of a brick Homestead, by Messrs. Beadel, Son, 
and Chancellor, (23). By being practical they attain a satisfactory 
aesthetic result. 

In 24 and 355 we find, at a most inconvenient distance, the exteriors 
and interiors of Mr. Christian's Church, at Tiptree, Essex, in Early 
Pointed, comprising nave, aisles, and apse under one span, with small 
transepts. The external effect is too like a large hall or bam. 

We may take this opportunity of protesting most strongly against the 
practice too common in the present exhibition, of separating the diffe- 
rent drawings of the same building by the same architect. There 
cannot be an arrangement more senseless in itself and more inconve- 
nient to visitors. 

45. Interior View of the Chancel of S. Mary's Church, Lancaster, 
(showing the proposed Restorations,) by Mr. £. G. Paley, displays a 
depth of bad restoration, of which we could not have thought Mr. Paley 
guilty, viz., a central mass of seats in the chancel, between the two 
blocks of longitudinal benches which fill up the aisles and the portions 
adjacent of the main building. 

48. All Saints Church, Thirkleby, York; recently erected as a 
Monument to the late Sir Robert Frankland Russell, Bart., by Mr. £. B. 
Lainb, is characteristic of its architect ; i.e. there are eight spikesy we 
cannot call them pinnacles,- round the spire. 

Mr. Norton's Church of Blaina, near Aberystwith, (40) is a cross 
Church in Romanesque, and does not escape the inherent heaviness, 
combined with trimness, of that style, when revived for modem purposes. 

Mr. Norton likewise displays photographs of the exterior of his new 
Church at Bedminster (493), and of the famous Reredos (486), which 
must be a very striking and successful work. It occupies the whole 
width of the chancel, being itself divided into three main canopied groups 
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in veiy blgli relief> the Inllmey to tbe north, tbe Ascension to the 
•onth, and the Crneiiizion in the middle, with statues of the Evangelist* 
between. On the whole it shows a boldness o( conception and treat- 
ment, which is refreshing in modem work. Tbe dimensions are 90 ieet 
6 inches in length, and 16 feet in height. The i^nrch itself we reserve 
for penonal inspection. 

Mr. J. C. Chamberlain in a honse which he is ersoting at Birming- 
ham, for the very small anm.of £9,900 (59) felieitonsly adopts featnrea 
of Italian-Pointed, a style well suited for domestic purposes ; and boldly 
branebes into extemd polychrome of varioos coloured bricks, and 
encaustic tiles. We noticed last year some sketches of details by him 
which showed promise. Mr. C. J. Bastlake's Pointed houses for 
street architecture (54) are pretty, but with rather too much Puginic 
mannerism. 

58. Interior THew of Hatford Church, Berks, showing the prc^oeed 
Restoration, by Mr. J. Brookesi deserves notice as a bold attempt to 
carry out what we have long considered a desideratum in ritual archi* 
tecture, a constructional Chancel Screen, of iidiich the germ is lound at 
Westwell, and at Capel4e-Feme, Kent, and which alOne of modstn archi- 
tects hitherto Mt. Butteriekl has grapirfed wMi, at Perth and Oumbrae* 
and, to some extent, in the chaoMel parelosesof All Saints, Margaret Street. 
The present demgn exhibits, springing from a low solid screen, two pillars 
and two responds growing into three equal arches, bearing tracery of two 
sexfoiled circles, and a trefoiled circle above ; the whole filling the entire 
space op to the roof, and so combining screen and chaneel-aroh. A 
wooden pulpit is hardly consistent with a treatment so sclid and striking 
of the screen. The church itself is small, and destitute of aides* 

64. Design for a Village Church, by Mr. E. C. Wade, is rimply Kidi* 
crous— cruciform without aisles, the windows resembling the clerestory 
of Uchfield, and the tower detached. 

Mr. De Ville's Design fov a Choreh (7i) is a bad copy of a German 
Romanesqne pile, utterly unsnited for present requirements. 

MessiB. Habersbon's Bap^st Chapel at Hackney (73, 77), is a pointed 
boHding with an apse to Mid the pvdpit. 
Mr. Withers's designs are noticed elsewhere. 
We note ** big*' written in our catalogue against (104) in which Mr. 
H. Lote gi^s his notions of a church which is to hold 1060 adults Mid 
400 chiklren at a cost of £0900. 

1 19 and 1 1 3 are the exterior and iitterior viewfe of the church of S. 
Pftul, at Tottenham, to be erected by Mr. C. Gray. The bmlding ex* 
bIbitB much boldness of originality, not altogether to be commended, 
^Qt as little to be classed with the vapid eccentricities of Mr. B. B. 
I^mb. Tbe plan is that of a nave and aisles under a span roof with an 
ftpsidal east end, the style beiog a species of union of First and 
^^ddle-Pointed. There is a good dedl of external polychrome in the 
brickwork, but the chief peculiarity is in tiie arches, all of which^ both 
the chancel arch and those of the aisles are trefblled, having, moreover, 
in lien of mouldings, a chamfer, with flowers in relief. We are puzzled 
^ an external eastern door^ which we can hardly fit to the interior un* 
W there. is a passage in the thickness of the wall. 

VOL. XVII. K 
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' Mr.ClQttoD ezfaibtts (117) boildings formerly intended to be erected 
in Victoria-Btreet, WeBtminster, for tbe National Society's Training 
Ck>llege. It is a great pity that the misfortune which has struck the 
entire ill-starred Victoria-street scheme should have rendered this 
building impossible. It is a striking collegiate pile in Middle-Pointed, 
lofty as befitted its locale, and with a prominent chapel : — only we ques- 
tion the ritual plan not a little, which is that of a college chapel, ar- 
ranged stall- wise for men, with a transept, parochially benched, for the 
future schoolmistresses. 

The less that is said the better of Messrs. Deane and Hill*s compe- 
tition church for Peterborough (1^). 

We extract the description of (141) a Free Christian Church, 
Clarence-road, Kentish Town, by Messrs. Wetten and Harris. " The 
church will accommodate about 500 persons, and was erected at a 
cost of £4000. The chief peculiarities of the structure are its lof- 
tiness, the facing of the walls internally with white bricks, tuck 
pointed, in lieu of plaster, the variety of the details, the open move- 
able benches, the paving of tiles throughout, &c." We are not a 
little puzzled with this building, not as to its architectural character, 
ivhich ifl.iinmitigatedly bad, composed of a narrow pinched-up nave 
with a still more pinched-up aisle under separate gables, built in 
brick and without any dignity, in a sort of intermediate Pointed ; but as 
to its destination. A "Free Christian Church*' would imply some 
phase of Puritanism, but this building has in its apse an apparently 
solid immoveable altar, and the pulpit bears statuettes. Is its appella- 
tion an alias for Irvingism, or some imitation of Irvingism ? or is it 
Socinianiam of the school which has raised the gorgeous conventide 
at Liverpool ? 

Mr. Teulon's proposed church at King's Cross (142), we have 
already noticed. We do not think Mr. Clarke's design for the same 
church (159), as felicitous as it might have been. It wants breadth 
and repose, and the tower does not rise sufficiently. Mr. Clarke also 
shows his restoration of Rochdale Church (327). 

Mr. Teulon also exhibits his almshouses and chapel at South WeakL 
Essex (161). 

Mr. T. D. Barry's cruciform Tulse Hill church (186) is too square, 
and the aisles are cramped. The tower is placed at the side. 

195 to 200 are various designs by Mr. Truefitt, exhibiting boldness 
in his constructional treatment of iron work, for purposes of internal 
domestic utiHty. His own church at Hulme, Manchester, is elsewhere 
poticedin this number. 199 is a design for a mural monument ex- 
hibiting mosaic applied centrically against a wall in a square-headed 
niche. We see no objection to this treatment. 

Mr. C. Laws' competition church for East Moulsey, Surrey (201) 
affects Middle-Pointed and shows a confused line of gables. 

Mr. F. H. Lee's interior of proposed new church at Peterborough 
(204) and (416) has no merit but size. 

The obituary window by Mr. Willement, and reredos in pseudo 
Romanesque, designed by a Mr. Hide, and gaudily painted by Messrs. 
Kuckuck, at Broadwater church, Sussex;, are a failure, and one to be 
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wndi deplored in so fine a church. They contrast strikingly with the 
neat drawing of the coloured restoration of the reredos at S. Cathhert's, 
Wells, by Mr. DoUman. 

^2 to 336 are carious experimental designs for coloured brickworkt 
by Mr. R. Kerr, more to be praised for intention than ezecntion. 

276, a fnll size ideal figure of painting in fresco, by Oaili and Cotti, 
is wretched in design and in execution. The figure is meretricious, 
the colouring gloomy and faded. The firm exhibits from 273 to 291. 

In 298 and 994 Mr. J. K. Colling exhibiU foliage designed from 
■atmre. 

Mr. F. Digweed^s viUage church (298) shows a tower capped with 
intersecting saddlebacks. 

Mr. J. Brown's design for a church at Torquay (828) is tame. 

We can say but little for Mr. Stride's decorative brickwork applied 
to a church (330). 

^ Mr. J. F. ConoUy's west elevation of a cathedral (335) seems posi* 
tively copied from Mr. Wightwick's cathedral, of famous memory. 

Mr. Fisher's design for Uie decoration of a church (336) is not bad^ 
The principal tincture is a light green. 

387, " External and internal views of the Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, Rome; now in course of erection for the Redemptorist 
Fathers, in the Villa Cftserta, Via di San Vito, near Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore and the arch of Gallienus/' by Mr. G. J. Wigley, represents a small 
ftisled and apsidal church in Itsdian Pointed. The aidoption of this 
style, and the selection of an Englishman as architect in Rome^ are facts 
the singularity of which need not be expatiated on. The same archi- 
tect shows, in photc^raph, (483,) a showy, but not successful fa^ade^ 
proposed to be appligui to the church of the Ara Coeli, " in honour ol 
the Immaculate Conception." 

399 is part of Mr. Ashworth's progressive restoration of Tivertoa 
church. 

We really must remonstrate with Mr. Bruoe Allen for running into 
grotesque extravagancies like his ** Geometrical study for the crypt-— ^ 
lille Cathedral," numbered 410. 

Mr. Yelf 8 design for a church (415) is too fine. 

In 444, Mr. Ghriffith follows up his ecclesiastical botany, of which he 
exhibited specimens last year. 

Mr. W. Burgess gives, on a large scale, a carefully-executed mea- 
sured drawing of the Fl^che at Amiens (446). 

Mr. Owen Jones exhibits a drawing of the polychromatic decoration 
of the apse of Streatham new church (553), pretty, but too slight for 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

658 to b6% and 565 to 567, are most elaborate drawings, by Mr. 
Lambert, of Pugia's painted glass at Cheadle. We may here observe 
that several specimens of painted glass are exhibited, none of them^ 
calling for special remark. 

There are, moreover, numerous designs for cemetery chapels scat- 
tered up and down the exhibition, showing' various modifications of 
Pointed, which we have without exception passed over; as to have 
noticed them would have been to have swelled our article with a duU> 
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unifarm current of oondemnalioii* as UtAe agveMUe to tbe AitUlMts at 
it would hftve heesa tediout to ounekes and our readen. We judged 
it the better course, as there were none we could much approve, not 
toialect any one for comparative praise; for we oould not oonsden- 
tiously do so without setting apart another sdieduk of deaigna, de- 
manding more than ordinary reprehension* The world baa yet to learn 
the true idea of a cemetery chapel, architecturally, litiially, and alaa 
practically, as possibly aucaaraal to the parish chuidi for other offices 
besides the burial service. In the mean while Bngland is being cum- 
bered from end to end with a crowd of monstrous deformities. As to 
the dissenting ehapela« all we have to say ia that we pity the die- 
senters as much as we do ourselves, architecturally. 

Thenumber of ecclesiastical buildings (even without the cemetery 
fhapels) ia so great this year, that we are eonacioua we have omitted 
some ; while we find ourselves precluded from those passing nodoea of 
intereating seoolar buildings which we feel ouraelvea at liberty to 
offer. We tlie more regret tbia, aa the exhibition oontaina several 
specioiens of thaae huge, palace-like atructurea deatined for warehouses 
or chambers^ which are already, with all their architectural ahert* 
eomings, so markedly and so advantageoualy altering the a{^>earanoe of 
the streets of London amd Manchester. Several of theas show a bold 
external use of conatnictlve polychrome. One at Mancfaeater, by 
Messra. Travers and Mangall (56), soars to the enormona height of 
116 feetn by a length of 300 feet. Penoaa deairoua of amusement had 
better look at M. Horeau's proposed improvements of Liondon. 
. We should not forget that Mr. Garling's design (95), for the Oxford 
Muaeum, one of the aix selected, is in Pointed; not, however, at all 
atrifcingly treated. 

In addition to the architectural exhibition properly named, thero 
are nmnerena apeeimene af materials shown, and of oonatmctive fittings, 
gratea, and so forth, — such as ecclesiastical metal-work, by Mr. Hart. 
We consider this feaitun one, tiot only legitimala, but useful in an 
accbitectursl exhHution ; only it must not be allowed to acquire undue 
prominence, or otherwise Sufiblk Street will beoome a reduced copy of 
Sydenham. 

• The nee of photogn4>hy to render ^sodam aa wdl as ancient build- 
ings is a healthful sign. We earnestly trust it will go far towarda 
antiquattng the delnaive system of showing off buildinga aa exhibiticm 
drawings, against which we always have, and always will, moat 
atrenuooily proteat. 

'. It will be reeoileoted, as we commenced with stating, that the pre- 
sent year of the Architectural Exhibition is the first during which 
drawings previously shown in London have bean excluded. It ia highly 
oreditable that with this moat excellent regulation in force, so nkany 
designs should have been ooUeoted. We look upon the present year aa 
a fresh commencement of the undertaking, for which we deaire and 
expect a future course of usefulness wholly incommensurable by its pre- 
vious efibrta. It dependa upon the architects themselves to render certain 
this auoceas, in which the more general display of plans and elevations 
vill be no unimportant element. 
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HOUSB OF MERCY* CLEWER. 

TaBRxare ourioos ooincidenoes io.Eecleiiologj, aa well as io every 
^her ecienoe ; and one of them, to tboae who are aoquaialed with its 
looality, will be suggeated by the very title of the following paper. It 
ia not a little remarkable that one of the lateat and most gorgeous 
^woi^ the edifices of the older English Church, one whose very beauty 
speaks so painfully of the decline of art* one whose decorations testify 
to the worldliness, and erastianism, and corruption of Tudor times* 
Saint Oeoige's Chapel, should aloiost look down on a building, one of 
the earliest firstfruits of the present church revivaU plain, simple, un- 
prelendiog, stem, — bearing evidence, in its very want of decoration, to 
its design, and yet evincing, by its mastery over inferior materials, and 
its independence on external ornament, as hopeful a proof of the revived 
art, as it does of the revived earnestness of the English Church. 

Most of our readers are aware that the House of Mercy, at Clewer, 
for the reception of penitents, has been carried on, under the patronage 
of the Siahop of Oxford, by a Sisterhood, since the year 1849. For 
some time it existed in an ordinary country house, adapted, so fur as 
might be, (but still inconveniently) to its purpose. Surrounding land, 
to the extent of fifteen acres, having been purchased, the new erection 
ir-somewhkt to the north of the old house — was commenced in 1854, 
and, three sides of the quadrangle having been finished, it waa opened 
by the Bishop on the Vigil of Saint Andrew, last. The architect is 
Mr. Woodyer : and,, as we have not always been able to egree with 
tbe desigas aad arrangements of that gentleman, it is the more incum* 
bent on us to say that we never yet saw a building which gave us the 
idea of greater pains and more workmanlike thought having been be* 
stowed on its minutest details, as well as on its general design, than 



. It is with the three before«named sides of the quadrangle that we are 
principally concerned ; and we can only criticise the fourth (which, it is 
hoped, may be begun in the spring) from the general sketch. First 
we will give an idea of the whole arrangement. 

Tbe House of Meroy, then, forms a quadrangle, of which the north 
msd south sides are carried considerably beyond the square. The east 
aide is simply a clmster. The north (of three stories, including the 
dormers) contains, — tbe dormitories for the penitents, — with rooms lor 
the Sisters in charge, intermixed, — tbe class rooms, the dining-rooms* 
dairy, &c.. — an oratory, and the temportury chapel. Still to the north 
ia the tower, which carries the great tanxs and the ventilation shafts. 
The west side has the kitchen, laundry, aiid other offices ; — towards 
the south end of this is the principal entrance, lliese then, are finished,, 
and in full work. The south side will contain, — the Sisters' own 
moms {fat those, we mean, who are not actually engaged with. tbe pe- 
nitents,) the " Commanity room,'* the chapel, and to the south of it, 
and projecting at right angles from the southern facade, the Infirmary. 
Here alao will be the nx)ms for probationers and for penitents of a higher 
dase in society. The whole ia of red .hrick, .even . to the omllions of 
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the windows* without any atone dressing* or any admixture of blade 
banding or deyioes. The colour is good, and the masonry, (if such 
a word may be applied to such a material) is, and more especially in its 
buttresses, very telling. The style is Middle-Pointed, with perhaps no 
further deviations from precedent than the necessity of the case may 
justify. As a general rule, the windows of the rooms occupied by 
Sisters are foliated ; those for the penitents without foliation. 

We will now suppose ourselves to be entering at the great door : and 
to be going round the building from south to north. 

The space intervening between the outer door, in the boundary wall, 
and that of the building itself, is covered in with a solid, flattish, tim- 
bered roof. On entering the building itself — (the great doors are very 
well treated and effective,) to the right are two small rooms, one of 
which is the porteress's lodge ; above these are the temporary bed* 
rooms for the probationers, and for the Sister in charge of them. Turn- 
ing to the left, we enter the western cloister. This is a lean-to, lighted 
from the east by a succession of windows in wooden frames, of 
the shape of a truncated pyramid, opening back from the bottom, and 
regulated by balance- weights. These large apertures are necessary 
for the sake of ventilation, — all the offices, of whatever descriptionp 
opening into this passage. These offices themselves are lighted by 
very large dormer windows, each containing eight square- headed lights, 
arranged five and three. The apex of the roof on this side is sur* 
mounted by along, narrow, flattish, second roof, the sides being open with 
luffer boaids, much after the fashion of the upper stage of a paper mill. 
From the western cloister, and to the left hand, we first enter the 
ironing'room, attached to which is a shuttered aperture for sending the 
clothes out. (It may be proper here to notice that washing forms a 
considerable part of the penitents' work ; and the necessary communi* 
cations with the exterior are so managed, as to render any prohibited 
intercourse next to impossible. Hence the shuttered window instead 
of the door.) Still going on, we next have to the left the waeh^houee ; 
this communicates with another shuttered aperture for taking the linen 
in, and joins the fire-room. Next comes the kitchen, lighted by a 
lofty, octagonal, luffered lantern, of excellent timber work, which, ex- 
ternally, is one of the most picturesque parts of the building. It is to be 
observed that all these various departments can be (and at night are) 
completely shut off from each other ; an arrangement which is found 
essential to the preservation of due order and subordination. This 
western cloister on the east opens into the quadrangle : though a kan- 
to, as we have said, the principals are distinguished by a very elegant, 
and somewhat solid-looking, trefoiled brace; an arrangement which 
forms an excellent perspective effect. At the northern door the stores 
are taken in ; here also is the larder and the room for the Sister in 
charge of the kitchen, &c. 

We now enter the north side. Here there is no cloister, but a pas- 
sage running along the whole : the dairy, and two dining-rooms, in* 
tended for penitents, one of which for the present is occupied by the 
Sisters, until their own rooms can be erected. At the north-east end 
of the quadrangle, is a room, excellently contrived, fqr doaka and 
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bonnets. It is open on two sides, with a double row of banisters, so as 
to permit free ventilation. Next to this is the penitents* day room, with 
two tables, and a desk, for reading at stated times. If we turn to the 
east, from the same north-east end, we shall first to onr right have a class- 
room for penitents, for the present used as the Sisters* community- 
room, large, cheerful, and very real : a south window of three lights, 
sofa and piano, the walls hung with pictures, &c. We may observe 
that all the fire-places are managed much in the same way, and excel- 
lently : stone is here, almost alone, employed : the mantel-piece is, as 
it were, cut into two portions by the insertion of a sunk panel, bearing 
a coloured tile. To the east of this is the Assistant Superior's room, 
with a window of two trefoil- headed lights ; and yet further to the east, 
and forming the end of the north wing, is a very large class-room, well 
lighted both from the east and from the south. There would be good 
room in this for forty penitents, commanded by the Sister's desk at the 
upper end of the apartment. 

We ascend by the staircase which is in the great tower, and may 
therefore describe that first. Externally, it is very massy and bold, 
with overhanging eaves, and a pyramidal head, truncated near the top 
and surmounted by a small lantern, also pyramidally capped. Inter- 
nally, it has an immense brick shaft, enclosing the ventilating ap- 
paratus, and the tank. Round this the staircase winds : the bath- 
room opens oflP from it, and the same fire, that regulates the supply of 
air, serves also for heating the water. To the east of the tower, and, 
as the French would say, dominated by the tanks, are other offices for 
which a large supply of water is necessary. They are approached by 
a long passage, which we mention for the sake of noticing an ingenious 
arrangement to facilitate inspection. In going along the passage, the 
penitents cannot be overlooked. A mirror is therefore fixed to the wall 
over it in such a way that from a Sister's room above, the whole space 
is commanded. No one who has been taught as a child how a certain 
man was '^ overtaken and slain by the enemy,*' because a certain horse 
lacked a nul to a certain shoe, wi^l despise such details. 

We now ascend to the upper passage of the northern wing. Here are 
the dormitories. Some of the penitents' rooms have four beds, some 
only one ; the rooms of the Sisters are interspersed between them, and 
by small windows command them. At intervals are breaks in the chain 
of rooms, occupied by large tables, on which the clothes are given out, 
and also serving for other uses. We cannot help noticing one ingenious 
contrivance, the credit of which is due to Mr. Cox, the intelligent clerk 
of the« works. It is matter of importance that the penitents should not 
be able to fasten themselves into their rooms. They have of course no 
bolts or locks on the interior. But still, with a common latch, it might 
be possible for them to insert something between the latch and the 
upper part of the *' keep,'' which would prevent the latch from turning 
as the handle would have it. The '* catch'* is therefore made move- 
able, and is put at the command of a key, which the Sister in charge 
carries. In case a penitent should attempt to fasten her door by the 
only means in her power, the key is inserted, the catch turns round, 
and the door opens at once. At the end of this passage, and there- 
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fere owet the large dUm loom, is a smM oratmy. The east 
ia an anequal triplet, the central light being the lowest, with a plain 
circle in the head. This oratory ^1, when the building is finished, 
serve for nse of those Sisters cmly (foor in number) who are in actual 
charge of the north wing ; the others will of coutee hare access to their 
own chapel. The thiid story, whieh is in the roof, is calculated for 
more pcaittents, and contains at the east end the temporary cbapeh 
This calls for no particular notice ; it is as well arranged as circnm^ 
stances will admit ; the altar is properiy vested. Owing to a necessity 
in the shape of the apartment, the Sisten at present sit nearest tlM 
altari the Superior and Assistant- Superior alone occupying their proper 
places. This will be rectified in the true chapd. We wish, however, 
that even temporarily, the blue rim of glass to the tvpo small eastern 
windows had not been admitted. This eastern gable is sufficiently 
striking from the exterior. The lower story, with its two two-light 
windows, the class-room ; fianked by angular buttresses of two stages^ 
and with a central buttress of one. Above the latter, a slightly pro- 
jectitig oriel, (the east end of the oratory) which runs up' pyrami<laUy, 
and terminates in a brick cross ; on each side of this is a window, 
(those which form the east end of the temporary ehapel.) 

We now come to the east side, which consists of afimple cloister ( 
it contains nine bays, the central one being taken up with the enlrafiee. 
on the one side into the quadrangle, on the other into the gai^n. 
On each side of this to the east are four windows of four lights eaohi 
aoutely-pointed trefoils, with inteijacent buttresses of two stages; 
This, seen from the garden, is an excellent specimen of what may be 
done with simple red brick, where there is no actual size to give gran^ 
deur to separate details. On the interior, each bay has a single light; 
and from the quadrangle an arch of construction, which excellently 
relieves what might else be a monotonous space. The tiling of this 
cloister is very good ; the walls are ilhiminated with legends ; that for 
example over the door into the north wing, " Him that cometh unte 
Me, &c." 

The southern wing, as we have said, is not yet bqgun, and we can 
only make a few remarks on it from the* plans. The -chapel occupies 
ks eastern portion, and projects far beyond the east cloister. This, very 
properly, is of a character far more ornate than the rest of the building. 
The east window, of three divisions, the two side ones of two treibiled 
lights, the centre one of a single trefoiled light, carries two and one 
quatrefoiled circles in the head ; on the south side, to the eastward of 
the projecting infirmary, we have two adjacent windows of- two trefoiled 
lights each. The bell turret is on the north side. All this is very 
pretty ; so also is the rest of the wing, whkh however we would rather 
not criticise from the drawings, because before many months we hope 
to have the opportunity of noticing the original. We will only- make 
two remarks by way of advice on this same south side. 

1. We think the simple employment of red brick, without stone 
dressings, and without any kind of ornament, not only excusable, but 
commendable. But the case would be different as regards the chapel s 
and here we hope t» see in the buildiiig itself stone dvessings. The 
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eiai^Ie of the CiiiteFeiaiia might U iiiioted a^iiMt lu. Xb vliich we 
^qU reply that, gcaatii:^ the Ci«terciiui0 right, and all other ordem 
wrong, the enonaoue size of their eerly churchee,— witoeis Pontigny. 
vitn^ Citeaux. witnew Alooha^a,— would eanoble an apparent mean- 
ttM m Qmameiktation, That exouae caaoot be pleaded here. 

2. We are not quite aatiafied with the gabiiug of the chapel, as oob|. 
pued vnth that of the adjaoeat bmldings. When thia edifice ataoda 
on the north or south side, so that ite gable is parallel with that of the 
viiig of -which it cQ«ipnsea a part, the diffieuky must Deeesaarilyeecur. 
la former dajB. it seems to have been overoome in three ways i either 
by the superior height of the church; or by a differeooe in the line of 
the building ; or by a break between it and the contiguous edifice. 
Btery one sauat have kmented at that otberwise noble college of HursC 
how the hall and chapel are so contrived, that the fonaer, at a distance, 
will have the appearance of being the nave of the latter. We truat thi^ 
no aimaUtf oustake will disfigure the beauty of Clewer. 
^ Our readers will see that — apart fiom any r^igious view-^we eon* 
sidtf die House of Mercy a work of high art We do so on sevei^ 
distinet grounds: the novelty — so far as wieient precedept is con- 
cerned — of the idea; the nature of many of the details — (decile eqt 
jproprie eamnuou0 dicere^%nd if to write, cerUinly to bmild,) and the 
character of the materials employed. We trust that before many 
Jttonths have elapsed we shall be calkd to notioe the final completion 
of the erection ; and in the meantime wishing the work moat heartily 
Oop apeed, we will conclude by expressing our hopes that its past 
eaecess may be an earaoit — and we could scareely wkh more— of ite 
finture prog^ieaa. 
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This church we consider to be an extremely successful modem com- 
position. It consists of chancel with north and sooth chapels, 
two transepts, nave, aisles, and western tower. The situation too is 
▼ery remarkable. Rising abruptly to a considerable height from the 
noxth and west, on the hill formerly crowned by the ancient castle of 
I>nndee, the foundation quite overtops the roofs of many of the adjacent 
houses; and the enormous height of the edifice itself, thrown up on 
sttch an elevation, renders the church a most conspicuous object in 
every distant view of the town. 

As is fitting in a Scotch building of such dimensions, it is apsidat. 
the apse being pentagonal* The eastern windows are of two trefoil 
lights with a quatrefoil in the head. The groining of the apse 13 of 
atone, and veiy good. 

The chancel itself it is moce difficult to criticise, because the fittings, 
though they had arrived when we visited the church, were not in their 
places, and indeed, were scarcely unpacked. They are by Rattee. and 
(so feur as we were able to judge) are very good. We need not say 
that the chancel Is 8t;alled. besides which there is a quasi- throne for the 

1 We are iadsb M to a ]fO0i4 ysper Ibr lome deUiU nihick we pn» 
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Bishop. The altar-fittings are temporary. The Bishop's seat, with a 

miserere, is on the north side. There is one pier arch both to the 

• north and to the south,— of early Middle-Pointed, as the whole church 

-is, ^-circular, with octagonal flowered capitals, and circular on octagonal 

base. The eastern windows in the aisles are rather quaint than pretty, 

having one trefoil light with a trefoil in the head. Those on the north 

' and south, are of two lights, trefoiled and quatrefoiled in the head. 

These aisles are lean-to. 

The enormous height of the transept is one of the most striking fea- 
tures in the building. The windows, north and south, are of four 
lights in two divisions. There is an eight-foiled star in the head. 
The muUions are, perhaps, rather thin. In the nave, everything is sa- 
crificed to height, and the effect is worth the sacrifice. There is neither 
•clerestory nor any attempt at a triforium. The piers are very high 
and slender, clustered of four, and with octagonal bases. There are 
four bays. The aisles are a kind of medium between ordinary leans- to» 
and that succession of transepts which are not uncommon in foreign 
.town churches : the lateral gables being simply made out of the roof, 
and not constructional from the stonework. The windows of three 
Ughts, north and souths are varied and good. The roof, both of the 
nave, and of the west aisles, is prettily and effectively powdered in 
brown and white. 

The pulpit is a light octagonal structure of Caen stone, finished with 
Peterhead granite columns at the angles, and standing on a base also 
of octagonal shape. Each of the four panels in front has a sculptured 
head of one of the four Evangelists in high relief, and the lower portion 
of each panel is filled up with diaper work, and the angles, capitals, and 
cornices are beautifully relieved with granite. The hand-rail of the 
stair is also of carved Caen stone, with the balusters also of polished 
granite. The carving of the pulpit, as well as all the other carving in 
the church, has been executed by Mr. Farmer of London. 

The font is of an octagonal form, and composed chiefly of the gray sand- 
stone of Forfarshire. The centre block, forming the pedestal, is a stone 
presented to the Bishop of Brechin, by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of 
Newburgh, and supposed by him, from his antiquarian and geological 
information, to have belonged to the old Abbacy of Lindores. 

The brass lectern, by Mr. Hardman, was executed from designs 
Approved of by Mr. Scott. 

One of the most remarkable features in the church is the belfry arch. 
Itself of three orders, it carries, halfway up its height, a projecting ba- 
lustrade of quatrefoils for a kind of gallery ; above which, from the in- 
terior, the west window is visible. To the south of this belfry is a 
vestry for the choristers ; lighted by a very ingenious and telling sky- 
light with wooden mullions. The vestry for the clergy is in a kind of 
crypt under the chancel ; and is entered also by a passage from the 
Bishop's house on the north side of the church. ' 

The seats, when we visited the building, were only beginning to be 
put in ; they are of deal, but good and effective with comparatively 
little work. 

The windows of the apse, by Hardman, have the following subjects 
beginning from the north* west; type and antitype occupying adjacent 
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lights in the same window. 1 . The Ezpubion from Paradise and the 
Annunciation. 2. Isaac carrying the wood to Mount Moriah» and 
oar Loan bearing the Cross. 3. The Brasen Serpent and the Cm* 
ci£xion. 4. Jonah and the Resurrection. 5. The Translation of 
Slijah and the Ascension. The only objection that can be taken to 
thia arrangement is that of the central window, by which the Crucifixion 
IS pushed out to a side light, instead of occupying the midmost and 
moat prominent place, — a fault, which there surely might have been 
more than one easy method of obyiattng. 

There is a window in the north aisle, by GHhbs ; and the west window 
is by Scott of Carlisle. Five new ones, we understand, are ordered. 
Four are by Hardman : of these, two have the four Evangelists, two 
have types of the Holy Bncharist — ^The Manna, The Paschal Lamb, 
Elias fed, and Melchisedec. The fifth is by Scott of Carlisle, and has — 
The Good Shepherd, The Sower. 

But it is the tower which is the chief feature of the building. Imi- 
tated from the ancient tower, still existing, of the great church at 
Dandee, it surpasses it in elegance, while it has the addition of a spire, 
which in the other has long since perished. The principal entrance is 
on its west side, approached from the street by three or four flights of 
from twenty to thirty steps in all. There are two external galleries 
corbelled out from the main tower, and balustraded with a series of 
quatrefoil circles, — the lower at the base of the belfry windows, the 
higher at the top of the tower. The weather-cock is ^35 feet from 
the road» thus making the church the highest in Scotland : there is a 
semi-octagonal turret at the south-west end, capped with a very solid 
pinnacle, and forming one of the great characteristics of the tower. 
There are two adjacent belfry windows, managed remarkably well. 
Under the transom, they are each of a single light ; above that, there 
are* in each, two trefoil lights with a foliated circle in the head. In the 
lower stage of the tower there is properly but one window on the 
weatem side, two-lighted and with two and one trefoils in the head. 
Under this comes the porch, from the necessity of the ground of very 
shallow projection ; but nothing can be better or more delicate than 
the mouldings of the three great orders in the western entrance. 

The principal dimensions of the edifice are as follows : the length of 
the nave is 84 feet 4 inches, and its width 24 feet ; the width of each 
side aisle is 10 feet G inches ; and the total width of the church 
at the transept is 64 feet. The length of the chancel, including the 
apse, is 35 feet, and its width 24 feet ; the height of the walls to the 
nave roof is 42 feet, and the height from the floor to the apex of the 
nbve roof is 67 feet ; the height from the floor of the chancel to the 
gh>ining of the roof is 45 feet. The tower is 27 feet square at the base 
externally. 

In conclusion, we most heartily congratulate Mr. Scott on this very 
successful work. It is an example of a formidable difficulty success- 
fully overcome ; since it is simply what it pretends to be, a large town 
church, neither cathedral nor collegiate, but exactly suited to the want 
which it is intended to supply. 

The Bishop's house adjoins it on the north side ; and communicates 
with the vestry by a passage tunnelled underneath the chancel. 
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mi. LUfiHINGTQN*S JUDGMENT. 

Tm deeisios of the judge of the Cktmifltory Covtrt of London in the 
oevee of Weetcrton v, Ldiddell was deliveied so soon after the appear* 
anee of onr last number that enough time has elapsed for the subject to 
have been worn almost threadbase by the oriticisms of our contempora-* 
riee. Under these circumstances we do not propose to enter upon a 
detailed exannnation of this most unsatiafactory judgment, but merely 
to aaake a few remarks on oertain points of importamoe. 

in the first place the gain is not small «f having had it audioritatxrelj' 
laid down fay Dr. Lushington that the mbrics of the last revision of tlMi 
Prayer Book oonstitnte ti^ present law of the Church of England, and 
that no length of desuetude, and no possible inconvenient eonsequencea, 
ean dindnish their stringency and legal obligation. This principle has 
))een constantly asserted in onr pages : and we are truly thankful to 
fee it BOW enforoed by an ecdesiastml court. It can escape no one 
that those who would be most indined to exult in the practical coiielti- 
iions of Dr. Loshington's judgment hare most to fear from a compvd- 
aory enforcement of the mbric. We do not counsel retaliatory 
proceedings ; but it is well that ail should thoroughly understand that 
the weapon which has been uaed against the Knightabridge churehea 
cuts more ways tiian one. 

How little inclined Dr. Lnshington has shown himself to carry out 
his own princiide» is exemplified in his condemnation of a credenoe* 
table»*-*-«n article of furniture, not indeed of obligation, but of manifeat 
convenience, and plainly implied in a rubric add^ to the Prayer Book 
by its last revisers. But liiis point has been sufficiently discussed in 
the Bishop of Exeter's valuable letter to Dr. Lushington. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe, that upon a well-aigued appeal to a higher 
tribunal, so harmless and useful an ornament can be pronounced 
illegal : no one has ever pretended to make it binding. 

The whole queation as to the greater part of the diurch omamenta 
in dispute in the present case turns on the point whether or not they 
were in use in the second year of Edward VI. by authority of Parlia- 
Bient. Is it impossible to find out now what was in use at that period ? 
Dr. Lushington thought it so difiicult that he was half disposed to take 
the easier alternative of rejecting ail ornaments whatsoever. But it 
has always seemed to us Uiat if any one would first be at the paina 
to find out what were the actual ornaments of the church and clergy in 
England before the end of Henry the Eighth's reign, and then realize to 
himself that everything that urns not specially and authoritatively 
altered or abrogated must of necessity have remained in legal use, hie 
would soon be able to comprehend the force of the existing rubric. 
No view more unreasonable, or more inconsistent with the whde spirit 
and history of the Prayer Book, was ever enunciated than that etm- 
tained in Dr. Lushington's dictum, that whatever has not been ex* 
plicitly ordered is implicitly condemned. It is almost a waste of tiaie 
to enumerate the particulars-^-^if theory and of practice*— by which 
the present Church of Bngland shows its identity with tiiat of the 
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times pveeedfaig die Reformatim. It ieeiis to u n mpwdoaable inm 
lawyer as in a theologian to imagine, as Dr. Loihington seems to do, 
that a mm Cburdi was eonstitated at tbe Refetmation. Hie most 
enrsory examinatioa of Wilkins, or of Cardwell, or of Sparrow, would 
allow Uie contrary. 

The tnith k that the anthormed changes in the externals of worship 
sa the second year of Edward Vi. were comparatively very few. The 
clergy ministered in the full vestments of. the nnreformed Chnrdi, 
-with die exception of the arjdireys of dieir albs : the dnirehes had 
been stripped of nothing hut the eMramoiu M^iWUf^r connected with seoh 
images, pictores, flic, as had no relation to die vegdar offices of the 
Church — that is, the Hoors and the Mass. So far as we can see, the only 
change m the high-altar and its belongings was a Tednction of the nnmber 
of lights to the primitive, and ohi English, ase of two. We are not 
saying that all sorts of innovations were not attempted by individuals. 
It is clear from die history of the times that the greatest discrepandes 
of practice prevsiled when once the innovating spirit had begun to 
work : and often, but vainly, did ** the Coancil*' try to repress and ra- 
stvain such irregularities. And hence tbe foree of those words of the 
mbrie *'by the authority of Parliament/' There is an important 
paaaage from a letter addressed " to aU Preachers'^ by die Council, 
griven by Wilkins, (ConciL IV. 27) which we must here quote. The 
letter bears the date of May 13th, 1648— i.e., in the second year 
of Edward VI. *' What is abolished, taken away, reformed and com- 
manded it is easy to see by the Acts of Psrliament, die injuttctions,^ 
proclamations, and homilies ; the which things most eamesdy it be« 
hovedi all preachers in tiieir sermons to confirm and approve accord- 
ingly : in other things which be not yet touched, it befaoTeth them to 
think that either die prince did allow them, or else suffer them," &c. 

It is very important to notice in detail how little tbe vegnlar offices 
of the QiOFch were interfered with. Hiis may be seen in Wilkins* 
chronological arrangement of aothoritative documents. For instance 
in the first year of the new reign, some time between January 38tb, 
IMT, mid January t7th, 1548, (according to oar present reckoning) 
appeared the famoos Injunctions, prohibiting all candles " but only 
two lights*' on the altar. This was the only interference with the 
Mass. In the same year (Goncil. IV. 11) the Order of the Commu- 
nion was published ; in which, after certain specified alterations, it was 
commanded that the office Aould be performed " without the varying 
of any other rite or ceremony in the Mass until other orders shall 
be provided.'* In the beginning of the second year,-— viz., February 
6th, 1 54|-«-^there was obliged to be issued a " proclamation against 
those that do innovate, alter, or leave down any rite or ceremony in 
the church of their private authority." (Concil. IV. 21.) This man- 
date, in very strong language, orders everything to be retained, except 
the custom of bnming candles at Candlemas, of ashes on Ash- Wed- 
nesday, palms on Palm Sunday, and creeping to the Cross on Good 
Friday; which, it says, the Archbishop had already prohibited, viz., in his 

^ Dr. Laaiiington seems to haTe doubts whether these Injanctions had statutable 
force. <* The CoancU" would seem to have thousht diffetenOf. 
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letter dated January a7th, 154|^, given by Wilkins, CoticiL IV, a^. 
In the following month, February 24th, 154|>. Cranmer writes to his 
suffragans, ordering, by the authority of the Council, the removal of 
all images — (but tibe crucifix would seem to be not included in this 
condenmation.) In this same second year appeared Cranmer's Visita* 
tion Articles founded upon, and re-echoing, the injunctions of 1547. 
and condemning all lights, except " the two lights upon the high' 

altar." 

This brings us to the third year — ^from Jan. ^^ 154f, to Jan. 27, 
15ff. On Feb. 15 appeared a letter (Concil. iv. 31) commanding 
an inventory to be made of church goods, and complaining loudly of 
the improper sale " of vestments, plate, jeweb, and ornaments, and in 
many places the bells and lead also of their churches." In the follow- 
ing month, March 13, a letter was issued by the Council on the subject 
of Communion in both kinds, and alluding to the First Prayer-Book. 
Later in the third year — the month is not known — ^appeared the *' Ar- 
ticles to be followed," (Concil. iv. 32,) which show that the downward 
course of things was still in progpress which culminated in the Puritan 
extreme of the Second Book : an extreme from, which, we are thankful 
to say, our Church has been in a state of gradual reaction ever since, 
from the 1st of Elizabeth to the last Revision. In these ^' Articles" 
the old Injunctions (of 1547) are continued to be enforced, with the 
specified exception of what related to the " candles upon the altar."^ 

The letter of the Bishop of Exeter, before referred to, has made good 
use, in defence of the Cross, of certain inventories of church ornaments 
made at a later date than the second year of Edward. We may here, 
with our friend Mr. Chambers' permission, mention that his promised 
'< Remonstrance " will be enriched with most important extracts from 
the inventories of the later years of Edward VI., and the earlier years 
of Philip and Mary, now preserved in the Record Office, which will 
prove to demonstration the retention in churches of the cross and other 
ornaments in the second year of Edward VI. 

Dr. Lushington's judgment about the plurality of altar-coverings will 
probably be rendered nugatory by the common sense of the public ; but 
we may extract a note from Lyndewode which gives an useful gloss on 
the fact that the important constitution of Winchelsea, De Eeclenis 
^dificandis orders plural ornaments in the singular number. The text 
orders *' Vestimentum principale," and again, *' Frontale ad mag;num 
altare.'* The note is as follows : ** Adverte, quod ea que praecedunt, 
et quas subsequuntur, pertinere debentia ad inventionem parochianorum, 

^ In a correspondence between the Dean and the Archdeacon of Bristol, which is 
in progress in a local paper, the former has made an attempt to show that altar- 
candles ought to be included among prohibited ornaments. To prove this he first 
puts forward, as an original argument, Mr. Robertson's opinion, that *' before the 
sacrament ** meant "before the pyi, i.e. the reterved sacrament" ; although this 
was answered — we think, satisfactorily — twelve years ago, by the editors of tiie 
Hiemrgia AngUeana : and next he argues, in apparent forgetfi&lness of the regnal 
years of Edward, that the ** Articles "of the third year are a better interpretation 
of the practice of the second year, than the Injunctions of the >Sr«/ year ; although 
the very object of the Articles was to authorise the omission of something that was 
ordered in the Injunctions, thereby proving (we should have thought) that, Hli iAen, 
i. e. till the third year, altar-lights were in legal nae. > 
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ponQntarin hoc capitalo ia nnniero ungolari, via. hoc mode, Oidinale, 
Musale. Manuale, Calicem, &c. Ex qao videtur quod parochiani noa 
tenentur ad plura de eodem genere invenicnda quam hie ezpressa* 
etiamai ecclesia eis indigeat ; et sic, ut videtur, de aliis quibuscunque, 
.... Possem tamen in hoc caau satis consonanter juri dicerc, quod 
ista locutio sipgularis contineat in se etiam pluralitatem in eodem 
genere." We refer all who are interested to the remainder of the 
note, (Lyndewode. Provinciale, Lib. iii. tit. 27,) and to following notes, 
which show that some difficulty was felt as to the use of the singular 
number. But it was surely more reasonable to conclude that the law 
only imposed the mtRtmtnii obligation on the parishioners, than to lay 
down that the mention of one altar-covering excluded a plurality. 

We learn with unalloyed satisfaction that it is resolved to carry the 
«»e by appeal to the Court of Arches, and, if necessary, to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. We hope that our readers will con- 
tribute towarda the necessary expenses, and assist the conductors of the 
case by their suggestions and the resulto of their investigations. 

We conclude with the remark that the present ambiguous state of 
the whole Ecclesiastical law on this subject must go far to convince 
all parties of the absolute necessity of the restoration of self-govem- 
ment to the Church. The present sUte of things is an absurdity. The 
promoters of the case of Westerton v, Liddell are unconsciously work- 
ing for the speedy revival of the active powers of Convocation. 



THE THEORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 

Mt dear Mb. EniTOB, 

The question of the alteration of the Prayer Book may be regarded 
either theoretically, or with a view to the actual civil, and — so to speak 
—^political status in quo of the Church of England, and diflPerent results 
might follow our entertaining one or other aspect. I propose to regard 
it in the theoretic aspect. We have seen various schemes put forth — 
some for the abbreviation, some for the multiplication, some, strange to 
Bay. for the lengthening, some for the division — of our services : schemes, 
^m each of which, perhaps, something may be learnt, and which all 
finite in proving thus much — the growing interest on all sides in the 
composition of the Prayer Book. Were it my place to point out, among 
the different plans proposed, that which seems to me to unite most 
^uisites in its favour, it would be that of Mr. Percival Ward, in 
Us recently.published letter. Yet even here, I think, we have some^ 
thing to desire : and I propose, with your leave, to devote three or 
four letters in the EcclesiologUt to the consideration of the question. 
That we shall hear more of it in the approaching session of Convoca* 
tioQ, we can hardly doubt : and it may be well, therefore, to point out 
& source or two of information, too generally overlooked, before that 
event takes place. 

To two most important documents I will at once allude, because I 
shall have to refer to them over and over again. The first is the report 
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of the Comaittiee appointed by Caawofotioa for the eonsideriitioa of tha 
tulqect ; the seaond is the able work — and we must gb back for m»ny 
yean before we find an abler*-of Mr. Fieeouui, on the Prineiplea of 
Divine Service. It mattera not that the Keport is cfaanctertaed---no% 
nnnaturally, nor* perhaps, ondeaiiably — by a oertain degree of timidity » 
nor tbat the Treatise* in its ingeaioas making of points, where none erngx 
be foond, — in its cttrious discovery of unintendeid coincidences, — in itm 
clever and plausible hypotheses, — ^reminds one of some of the best ef<« 
forts of Sir WUliaa Follett, on behalf of a valoed elient. To write abaufc 
the English Frayer-Book without constant reforenoe to both of these 
aouroes, would indeed be absurd. 

At present, however, I am not even about to discuss the question 
whether a revision of the Prayer Book is needed, or not. It will be 
more convenient, I think, to ooosider the matter, in the first place, hus-* 
torically. Thcare was a time when, in the judgment of the migority of 
the English Ghorcfa, the then Prayer Book tUd need a revision. Hoiw 
was it effected ? What was the principle which seems to have actu^ 
ated the Reformers ? How for do they appear to have come up to what 
they intended ? If they failed, where did they foil ? What leader dkl 
they follow, and how far did he and they set out with the same object 
in view ? These consideratious must have dieir value for us — the Talue 
of precedent for the timid, and of experience for the bold. 

For we are come into a place where two seas meet. On the oqjq 
hand, we have an urgent, a crying, an overwhelming need for more fre- 
quent and more popular services. We have an amount of DaOy Service 
[I am, of course, now, carefully excluding Holy Communion,] going on. 
amongst us which, in proportion to our numbers, has been known to 
no Western National Church for five hundred years. We have a popu- 
lation increaslDg beyond all precedent ; we have towns enlarging them- 
selves, and engulfing up masses of men, on a scale, and at a rate, afaea- 
lut^y without parallel ; and — let no one be startled at what I am aboat 
to say, for it is the very truth, — ^we have a Prayer*book, so for as Daily 
Service is concerned, totally uKTaxisn. I know very well that we 
read id pretty little story books -^tbose which have vignettes of aagela, 
and crosses, and monograms of all possible and impossible descriptiona. 
<— how, in the good old times of Queen Elizabeth and the Stoarta. 
" Anglioan " peasants used diuly to go to their churches, as regularly 
as to their dinner. I have also perused, in a class of books intended for 
atUl younger readers, many amusing tales of dragona« witehes, and giant* 
killers : and I believe these as mudh as I do the others, and leara a 
great deal more from them. It waa tkot so; there never was daily 
service on anything like an extended scale ; there neyer was daily aer<» 
vice among oar viUages to compare witii that which we now are privi* 
leged to see. What thore lostf, was dying out ; what there w (and Chop 
be thanked for tt !) is coming in. I may weU« therefore, say that ^aily 
service, in anything approaching to what si^ay be c«^ed a national scaler 
is a thing as yet unknown among ufl. What wonder if we find diffioul- 
tiea, drawbacks, inconvenienees ? The engine is on its ferial ; and he 
who blindly shuts himself up in what he calls the past (but whiph, in-t 
deed« so far as we are concerned, m no pa8it,)-^he who bUndiy refuaea 
to inquire whether a little alteration here, a littfe ewjag there» would 
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not help as, is about as wise as the engineer who should persist that 
his engine, on its first trip, worked perfectly, and that its jars, and 
tightness, and vibration, were necessary parts of its construction, if not 
proofs of its'excellence. 

But then we have a difficulty on the other side. If we once begin 
alterations, where are we to end ? How can we say. Thus far, and no 
further ? To what a torrent of innovation shall we open the gate ? 
What doctrine will be safe ? We shall have lost our Malakhoff — ^the 
prestige of immutability — and how can we hope much longer to hold 
our Sebastopol? 

Of all this in due order. Now let us return to our starting point, 
and see what the revisers of the older English forms did in the six- 
teenth century. 

Thej wanted, what we want now, — a bond fide duly service, to be 
attended by the people, to be shared by them, to be understood by 
them, to be theirs as well as the Priest's. What guide did they follow 
in their bold attempt — how fEir intelligently, and how fieur successfully ? 
And this brings us to a work which it is wonderful to find so little 
quoted or referred to by our ritualists : I mean. Cardinal Quignon's re- 
vision of the Breviary. Palmer gives but a brief description of it ; and 
even Freeman only refers to it in three or four places : and yet it is 
more than the basis of the English Prayer Book. Were we to class all 
ofiices into families, Quignon's would not stand with the Breviary, 
but would take its place with our own service : and therefore it is 
of the greatest importance that we should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Spanish ecclesiastic's reform, in order that we may thoroughly 
appreciate our own. It is not too much to say that, in one or two 
important changes, it goes iar beyond our revision. And considering 
not only the value, in an ecclesiastical view, of the Preface, but the ex- 
treme rarity of every edition of the book, I think that I shall be con* 
f erring a benefit on your readers if I here transcribe the whole, insert- 
ing in their proper place the parallel passages from the Englbh book. 
It has never, that I am aware of, been reprinted : and it is well that it 
should be put in an accessible shape, before any attempt is made to de- 
vdope or to further the reform of which the writer speaks. I may 
mention, that 1 quote from the Paris edition of 1 536. This is an exact 
reprint of the Roman edition of 1 536 (or 1 535, for that point is dis- 
puted.) The latter was almost immediately called in and corrected for 
a second edition. We may probably conclude that the Paris reprint 
would be that which made its way into the hands of the Reformers. 
The brief of Paul III., approving the book, and authorising all secular 
Clergy to use it, on condition of obtaining a special licence (to be de- 
livered free of expense) from the Apostolic see, is dated Feb. 5, 1535. 

Thus, then, runs this famous, and yet little<known preface : and I 
would entreat your especial attention to every word of it. 

"Ad Sanctissimum Patrem et Dominum nostrum Paulum III., Pont Max., 
Frandsci Quignonii, Tit. S. Crucis in Jerusalem Presb. Card, in Breviariam 
proxime oonfectum Preefatio. 

"Cof^itanti mihi. Pater saactissime, atque animo repetenti initia veteria 
instituti quo sancitum est ut clerici, sacris initiati, vel sacerdotiis prseai- 
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dentes, singulis dieWl pertegant htihtrms |»feee8, <)iiU oanooicas etkiur appeflih 
mns, .tares omnino tanam speetatee fnisse Tideri solefot: Qiiamii «a pnma esf, 
quod cum ceteri homines in quibque civiute aut suum offieinifi sgant, aut in 
Republic& admin iatrand& sint occupati, clericis, ex eo vocatis^ ut Hiezsonymos 
testatur, quod de soite Domini sunt, q^uique bonis ecclesiasticis aluntur, hoc 
potissimum negotium divinis et humanis legibus est injunctum ; in commis- 
sum sibi populum, ac de se bene meren(em, Deum propitiam habere cunctis 
rationibus enitantur. Quod non solum sacrificiis emcitur, sed etiam predbiis 

2 us a pio eorde proficiscantar, teste Jaoobo, qui nos ad precaadnm eohortani, 
^rate (inqait) pro invicem ut salvemini, multum enim valet precatio justi assi« 
dua. Altera causa est, ut qui reliquo populo ezempio esse debent ▼irtntii et 
■anctimonisB, assiduJL p'ecatione DeumaUoquenteSt minus opportuni reddan- 
tur tentatori Diabolo, si eos invenerit, ut Hieronymus ait, occupatos ; et a cogi- 
tationibus caducarum rerum subinde avocati, contemplationi divinarum assues- 
cant. Tertia, ut reli^iopis qupaue futuri magistri quotidianll sacras scriptune 
et historiarum ecclesiasticanim lectione erudiautur, complectanturque, ut Pau- 
lus ait, eum qui secundum doctrinam est, Melem sermonem, et potentes sint 
exhortari in doctrtn& sand, et eos, qui oontndicont, arguore. 

The first original and ground 
whereof if a man would search out 
by the ancient Fathers, he shall 
find that the same was not or^ 
dsdned but of a good purpose, aad 
for H great advaneemont of godli* 
ness. 

But these many years past, 
this godly and decent order of the 
ancient Fathers hath been so al- 
tered, broken, and neglected, by 
planting in uncertain stories, and 
legends, with multitude of re- 
sponds, verses, vain repetitioDaf 
commemorations, and synodalsf 
that commonly when any book of 
the Bible was begun, after three 
or four chapters were read out, all 
the rest were unread* And in tbis 
sort the book of Isaiah tvas begvfi 
in Advent, and Uie boekof Geae^ 
sis in Septuagesima;- but they 
were only begun, and never read 
through : after like sort were other 
books of holy Scripture used. 



*' Et profecto si quis modum precandi 
olim a majoribus traditum diligenter con- 
sulerit, horum omnium ah ipsis habitam 
rationem manifesto deprehendet. 



! " Sed factum est, nescio quo pacto, hom* 
inum negligenti&, ut paullatim a Sanctis* 
simis illis veterum patnim inatitutis dis- 
cederetur. Nam primum libri Sacne 
SeriptursB, qui statis anni temporibus 
enuit perlegendi, vixdum incepti a pre- 
cantibua prsB^rmittantur. Ut exempio 
esse possunt . liber Genesis, qui incipi- 
tur in Septuagesima, liber Isaise, qui in 
Adventu, quorum vix singula capitula 
perlegimus : ac eodem modo cetera vete- 
rts testamenti volumina degustamos ma- 
CIS quam legimus. Nee seeus acoe<fit in 
fivangelia, et reliqnam Seripturam novi 
teatameuti, quorum .in loco suecesaerunt 
alia, nee utilitate cum his, nee ^vitate 
comparanda, quoe quotidie agitatione lin* 
gusB magis quam intentione mentis incul- 
cantur. 

" DeindePsalmorum plerisque, qui sin* 
Itulis heb4iomad8B diebus erant destinati, 
rejectis, pauci quidem toto fere anno re« 
petuntur. Tuqc historiie sanctorum tarn 
inculte et tam negligenti judicio scriptse 
leguntur ut nee auctoritatem habere vi- 
deantur, nee gravitatem. 

** Accedit tam perplexus ordo, tamque 
diffieilis precandi ratio, ut interdum paulo 
minor opera in inquirendo ponetur, quam 
cum inveneris in le^ndo. Quibus rebus 
animadversis^ felicw reeordationis Gle- 



And foAhermore, notwithstand- 
ing that the ancient Fathera have 
divided the Paidma into seven 
portions, whereof every one wai 
called a Nocturn : now of late 
time a few of them have been daihf 
said, and the rest utterly omitted. 

Moreover, the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pi^« 
and the manifold changiligsof the 
aervice, was the cause, that to turn 
the book only wmwo^huf^-sod is* 



J^ljuery oftkt Pra^.Bopk. 
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Thete iaoonTeDiBiices therefore 
ooosidered, here is se^ forth such 
an order, whereby the same shall 
beredresaed 



a Ytt. Po»U ICaXi, com iotelligeret tricale a matter, that many timea 
.officii am es^e^ cum aUorom Christian- there was more business to find 
^rum commoditatibus prospicere, tum in out what should be read, than to 
primis clericorumty ^ibua ministris uten- read it when it was found out. 
Xqx in OQi^misao sibi.grefte admintstrandp, 
me hoitatus eat, neeotiumqne dedit, nt 
qpmntum eurft et difigantiH uti posaem 
pveeea boranaa eft. catione dispoi»erem, 
,iit aublati% quaa dixi, difBcultatibus et 
.4iapendiis, derid majohbus etiam oom*- 
,mKMis ad precandnm allicerentur. Quam 
^gp proFinciam libentissime ansoepi ai- 
■mul ot Paatori summo honestissima prae- 
.dpienti parerem, simul ut bono publico 
-|un> me& Tinli parte servirem. Adhibi- 

.tia intur qiubusdam meorum domesticorum, prodentibus hominibns, sacra- 
rum literarum et pontifici juris doctrin& prseditis, eisdemque Gnece et Latine 
eraditis»dedi.opecam quam masime potni ut commode ac %x utilitate publiol 
rem confieerem in hunc mazime modum. 

" Omissis antiphonis, capitulis, et responsoriis, ac multls hymnis ceterisque 
id genus rebus scriptune sacne lectionem impedientibus, breviarium constat ex 
. Psalmis, et ScripturA sacr& veteris et novi testament!, et sanctorum bistoriis, 

auaa ex probatis et gravibua auctoribus Greds et Latinis decerpsimus eas- 
eoique stilo paulo quidem cultiore, non tamen fucato, ezomare curavimus. 
Belicti sunt etiam ex hymnis qui plurimum omnium habere visi sunt auctori- 
tatis et ^yitatis, Psalmi sunt ita distributi, retento quatenus licuit ?eterum 
{wtrum mstituto, nt omnes perlegantur singulis hebdomadis totius anni, terni 
ainguKs horis, unius longituaine cum alterius brevitate sic compensatA, ut labor 
kgendi dinmns par propemodiun sit tota hebdoiittida» et[ perinde toto anno. 

" Qood perliaet ad Scripturam sacram ex veteri teatamento perlegnntur uti- 
lisdmi et gravissimi quioue hbri. 

" Ex novo autem nihu prsetermittitur, 
prsDter Apocalypsin cujus prindpium tan- 
tum legitur, quin potius Epistolse Pauli 
«cum canonids et Actts Apostolorum repe- 
tuntur. Ex leotionibns enim temis quss 
aingnha diebnatotiua anni kgnntur, prima 
eat ex reteri testamento> aacunda.ex novo* 
qui totum ipsum, dempt&, nt diximus, 

garte Apocalypsis, absolvitur: tertia ex 
istoria Sancti, si cujus festum celebra- 
tur : quod si nullum ftierit, Apostolorum 
Acta, et epistolsff tertift lectione repe- 
tuntur online notato in Calendario. 

" Propfeer inconstantiBm temporiaPaa- 
dudis' et aliorum lestomm mohilium fieri. 
non potuit ut regulas omnino ntaremus; 
quamm tarn plenum erat prius Breviarium 
nt Tix stas hominum ad eamm rationem 
perdiscendam aufficerit. Sed nos tam 
ivaa et perspieuas disposuimus ut eas 
euvia faoJe sit intelligere. 

[After then describing the Hoars, according to bis new rite, and re- 
peating and enforcing some of his former obeervations, the Cardinal 
thus conclades ; — ] 

" Ponro quanquam non fuit nobif propoaitum bre?itati sed commoditati pre- 



The New Testament is appointed 
for the Second Lessons at Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, and shall 
be read over orderly every year 
'thrice, besides the Epistles and 
Gospels; except the Apocalypse, 
out of which there are only certain 
Proper Lessons appointed upon 
divers Feasts. 



Yet, because there is no remedy 
but that of necessity there must 
be some Rules^ therefore certain 
Rules are here set forth, which, as 
they are few in number, so they 
are plain and easy to be under- 
stood. 
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eaniium eonsutere, otniinijae tamen, iit tpenmns^ conaecati suminu Nam 
licet lectiones sinffulK longiores sint in hoc Breviario, sunt tamen tres ditntazat : 
cum in priore, a^uncto officio Beatce Virsinis, sint duodecim cam totidem Ter- 
ucutis et responsoriia. £t licet quidam raalmi in hoe aint longiorea, in illo 
tamen ainguus diebus leguntur multo plures ai repetitoa numerea tanqiuun 
diveraoa. 

*' Accedit, qnod in illo ma|cna eat perplexitaa et longitude officii turn htne, 
turn etiam Dominicse diei. In hoc nullum aut minimum eat dieram totias 
anni diacrimen, nee enim intereat ad iongitudinem de dominicft aeu ferift agatiir, 
an de feato. In illo Paalmi hinc inde cum difficultate, morft et taedio voItob- 
dis chartia exquiruntur. In hoc per diea et horaa totius hebdon^adae diapoaiti 
aunt. Qui noater ordo non parrum facit ad temporia brevitatem, et labom 
leyamen. Adjuvat itidem ordo lectionum ; nam prima et aecunda aimplici et im- 
mutabili ordine dirooaita aunt in totum annum ; aive featum incidat, aire non. 
Diveraitaa enim omcii Dominicse et ferialia diei eonaiatit in mutatione mTite- 
torii, et hymnorum ad matutinam et yeaperam, et tertiae leetionia, et orationia : 
cetera aunt ejuadem utrobique. 

** Si cui autem in hoc Breviario laborioaum yidebitur pleraqne omnia ex libro 
legi, cum multa in alio quee propter frequentem repetitionem ediacuntar me- 
moriter pronuntientur, compenaet cum hoc labore eognitionem Seripturae Sm- 
crae, quae aic indiea angeacit ; et intentionem animse, quam Deua ante omnia in 
precantibua requiret : banc enim majorem legentibua, quam memoriter proae- 
quentibua adeaae neceaae eat : et hujuamodi laborem non modo fnictuoaura, 
aed etiam aalutarem indicabit. Habea, Pater Sanctiaaime, inatituti noatri ra- 
tionem ; habea formulam Breyiarii : aupereat ut ai tibi rea, quemadmodum 
aperabamua, non improbabitur, ipae quoaue fayeaa inceptia noatria, et labori 
publicae commoditatia gratis auacepto. Yale." 

On this preface I will make a few remarks. 

1. The whole aim and scope of the reformed Breyiary is manifestly 
stated to be for the use of Priests alone. There is no reference, either 
in preface or book, to any one of the Hours as a congregational seryioe. 
It is for this reason, as distinctly here mentioned, that such large por- 
tions of Holy Scripture compose the Lessons. The end and design, 
then, of this work, and of our own Prayer Book, were almost diametri- 
cally opposite, though the frame of the offices may be considered the 
same. To this I ehall haye occasion to refer again. 

3. The attempt to bribe Priests to the use of this Breyiary, (which 
the Papal brief simply permits them to employ,) by the repeated declar- 
ations of the diminished labour which it inyolyes, speaks weU neither 
for the compiler, nor for the general run of those for whom it was in- 
tended. 

3. The new arrangement is based on a wish to bring down Sunday 
and week-day. Fast and Festiyal, to one unyarying and dead leyel : a 
charge to which this book is far more open than our own. There is 
no proper First Lesson^ for any Festiyal in the year — not eyen for Eas- 
.ter-Day. Thus not a single reference is made to the typical and pro- 
phetical bearing of the Old Testament histories : it is read as a dead 
letter, and nothing more. On Easter-Day, we haye the burial of Ja- 

1 Inasmuch as the system of Lessons is adapted to the ecclesiastical weeks, and 

- not, as with us, to the days of the year, it may be said, in a certain sense, that there 

is altoays a proper First and Second Lesson. Bat I mean diat there is no wlecM 

First Lesson for any Festival : the book that happeoa to be in course of reading 

* being read straight on, whatever be the feaat. 
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oob ; on Whitsun-Day, the commencement of the book of Dent^ooomy ; 
on Ascension-Day, the laws concerning the vestments of the Priests* 
There mre, also, no proper Second Lessons, except during Passion and 
Holy weeks : -when the four accounts of the Passion are read through 
in broken pieces. The miserable flatness of such an arrangement who 
Kloes not see ? 

4. The scheme for Lessons is this. The first is always from the Old 
Testament. leaiah is begun in Advent ; and the greater part of it 
having been read through, it is ended on " the third Sunday after Ad- 
vent." Selected chapters are then read from the other Prophets, till 
Septuageeima. Then Genesis is begun ; every word is read ; and it is 
finished on Easter Day. Nearly all of Exodus, all of Deuteronomy, 
eleven chapters of Joshua, the first book of Samuel, two chapters of Job, 
and seven of Proverbs, complete the cycle. The Second Lesson is 
from the New Testament. S. Luke is begun in Advent, and finished 
-Htowm to the Pasnon—^n the '■ Third Sunday after Advent.*' The 
DofliMtctf Vagantes (that may belong either to Epiphany or Trinity) have 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Timothy, and Htus. At Septuagesima, 
S. John is begun, and fimshed, down to the seventeenth chapter^ on the 
Saturday of the second week in Lent. The order proceeds : — 

Third Sunday in Lent, are begun the Epistles of S. John and S. James. 

Passion Sundav, The Four Passions. 

faster Day and Octave, The Four accounts of the Besunrec- 

tion. 

Low Sunday, Romans. 1 Corinthians. 

Whitsan-Davy Acts. 2 Corinthians. 

Eighth Sunday after Trinity, . • . • S. Ifatthew,- doum to the Paeeian. 

S. Jude. 

Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity . . Hebrews. Philippians. 

Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity • . 8. Mark, down to the Paeeion, Co- 

loBsians. 

Twenty-first Sondsy after Trinity ..IS. Peter. 2 S. Peter. Apoca- 
lypse i., ii. 

The Third Lesson, when a Saint's Day occurs, is the legend of that 
^nt, or a Homily from the Fathers. There are, however, 219 days 
which are mere ferue; and, in this case, one of those Second Lessons 
which is from the Acts or the Epistles, is taken and read as the third, 
According to the list in the Calendar. Thus, the Second Lesson for 
Low Sunday serves as the third for Jan. 9 ; the Second Lesson for the 
Saturday following the Fourth ^nday after Easter, is the third for 
March 1 . Here we have a kind of resemblance to our Second Lessons 
at Evening Service. 

The Calendar, then, presents this appearance :^~ 

Dies. FesttB et aUa Tertia Lectiones. Fol. 

Jun. .1. Psmphilus, Presbyter, Martyr. 351. 

2. Msieellinus et Petrus, Martyres. eodem. 

3. Ex Epist. JudflB. UtilUs. 293. 

4. Ex Epist. ad Hebra. MuUtfariam. eodem. 

5. Ex Epist- ad HebrK. Propterea, 294. 

6. Ex Epist. ad Hebra. Undefiratres. 296. 
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7- Ex Epitt ad Hebre. Tiwmammi, eodem* • 

8« Ex Epttt. Hd Hebne. Omm$ namque. 296. 

9. £z £pUt. ad Hebne. Qtu^apter* eodem. 

10. Ex Epist. ad Hebrie. Hie omtiis. 297. 

11. Babnabab Apostolus, Duplex Ma. 351. 

Hwe we have clearly the germ of our *' Calendar, with the Table of 



But, the better to showtbe worldngof thissysteiBt I will write down 
the LcMona for the firat week in the February of the present year. 



*Peb. 1. Friday 



2. Saturday (Par|/I- 

ctttion.) 

3. Qainquagesinia 

Sunday 

4. Monday 

5. Tuesday 

6. Ash- Wednesday' 

7. Thursday 



1 Lesson. 

Gen. xiii. 

Gen. xiv. 

Gen. XT. 

Gen. xyi. 

Gen. xvii. 
Gen. XTiii. 

Gen. xix. 
1-7. 



2 Lesson. 



24. 
S. John vii. 24 

to 44. 
S. John vii. 45 

to viiL 11. 
S. Johnviii. 12. 
S. John viii. 13 

to 60. 
S. John Till. 51 

to ix. 15. 



Legend of S. 



S.John Ti. 47 to 
end. 

S. John tB. l-- 1 S. Luke ii. 22-32. 

[For the Pwrifieoium^ 
Legend of S. Blase. 



Legend of S. Phileas. 

Legend of S. Aeatha. 
Romans ix. 6 — ^o3. 

Legend of S. Thomas 
Aquinas. 



' This has no Proper Lssson : the Third Lesson being the Second of the 
nnusday following the Seoon4 3un(Uy s^ter .E^ter. 

. We may now briefly thus recapitulate the principal pointa of resem- 
blance between this Breviary and the English Prayer Book. 



QuiONONt 

1. The omission of all antiphons, 
capitula, respoDses to lections/ 
and of many hymns. 

2. The invariable oocurrenoe of 
three Lessons { 

1. From the Old Testament, 

2. From the New, 

3. From the Acts or Epistles, 
OF a Le^nd of the Saint. 

3; The omissioD of all Proper 
Psalms^ 



4. Tlie exeeediogly diminished im* 
poitance of Proper Lessons. 

5. The insertion ef all the Third 
Lessons in the Calendar, where 
there is no Saint's Day. 



Pratbb Book. 

1. The omission of all antiphons, 
capitula, responses to lections, 
and hymns. 

2. The invariable oceurrence of two 
Lessons: 

1. From the Old Testament, 

2. From the New. 



3. The omission of all Proper 
Psalms, except on — 

Christmas- Day, 

Ash-Wednesday, 

Good-Friday, 

Easter-Day, 

Ascension-Day, 

Whitsun-Day. 

4. The diminished importance of 
Proper Lessons, though not in 
the same degree. 

5. The insertion of all the Lessons 
in the Calendar, where there is 
no Saint^s Day. 
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Now, a reiaark' or two ai\ theso similariUoB w&I not be cmt 6i place* 
It is evident that in (1.) our Prayer Book has lost more than Quignon's^ 
because we hare 'giten up Hynins. Invitatoriei, and Bene<fiotiaiw» aa 
well as the rest. But ia (3,) we haVe the advantage s Qoignon't PMilfBSr 
even for Eaatet Day or Ascension Day, being the same as those for any 
other Sunday or Thursday t white, soppomg Christmas Bay to fall on 
Friday* the PHtki9 for it a$td for Good FitkUty wouid bo i^olu^ 
mmel ' As to 4»*it ia to be noticed that, in Quignon, tte regular torn* 
tiuegdea on through the moat solemn aeasons of the year. It is fro* 
quenUy made matter of reproach — perhaps of just repibach-^^HLgaanst 
our Prayer Book, that we have an amungement of liessona for Holy 
Week which gives so little\ prominence to the season; But what is it in 
comparison to Quignon*s plan? I give it here;, and tothowils iaoon<* 
gruity, I will take an aetosl year; it shall be that on which we have 
now eateredr 



Palm Sunday • • 

Monday in Holjr Week 

Tuesday* •••••••• 

Wednesday . • 

Ifsundy-Thnrsday . • . 
Good Friday 
Baiter £ve . 
Baster Day < 



1 Lesson, t 2 Lesson. 



•••*•• 



Oen. zlvi. 

1-27. 
Qeo. xWi. 
28,tozlvii. 
14, 

Gen. zWii. 
16-31. 
GeOi zlviii. 

Gen. zliz. 

Oen.l. 1^ 
13. 

Gen. 1. 14 
to end. 
Exodus i. 



S. Mark ziv. Q& 
to zv. 23. 

S. Mark zv. 24 
to 47. 



S. Luke zzii, 1 

to 46. 
S. Luke zxii. 47 

to zxiii. 12. 



S. John xviiL^ 
S. John zix* 
S. Matt, zzviii. 



3 Lesion. 
1 Cor. ziv. 26,' to zv. 

n. 

ICor. zv. 11* to 33. 



Legend of 8« Aiez- 
ander. 

Homilv of 8. Bernard 
oil Misfui est? 
S. Lnke zxiii. [Lamentations i. 1-^12 
13 to 26. 

Liunenlatioasiii. 40**«- 
66. 

Lamentations iv. 179 
tOT. 10.. 

Sermon of S. Augus- 
tine on Easter. 



1 The LsMoain the Calaadar for Marah 16. 

* The Lesson in the Calendar for March 17. 
*. The Proper Lesson for S. Joseph's Day. 

* It is worth noting that this is tlie same as onr own. 

Now, however amah our own Lessons have fidlen short of the ad* 
■uiaUe Mrraagememt of the earlier lectioniarieB^ they are still very far 
superior to tins. And the scheme for Ohristmaa^ia yet laoffe Ineredibly 
bad. In order to render it intelligible, I must observe that the^Doainical 
arrangement for the earlier part pf the fear ia tins, l^oor tSuuday a ni 
Advent^ three Sundays: tfimr Adireat, five Domimom iMfmUt^m Chnat^ 
mas Bay moat therefore either fall on one of d»e Farim after theFoortk 
Sunday in Advent,, or on the First Snnday after Advenv. * Will it be 
believed thatit tidoea its First and Stooond Lessoas from that Feiia, otf 
from that Sundays I Waait ever heard,'SiBee the foandation^ the Chris* 
tian Church, that Christmas Day ahould boirow the^gveat^ part of its 
office from ^o First Sunday after Advent ? Again, you wtU have bo-> 
ticed how the;extraofdinary amngement of Fiial Lteaona to whioh I air 
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laded a little way back» completely ahata out the old idea, that it was the 
iluty of the Church so to arrange her lections from the Old Testament, 
as to show that " all these things happened unto them for ensamples, 
and were written for our instruction": as for example, when after 
Trinity we are to be taught of the struggles inseparable from the Chris- 
tian life, we are made to read the warfare of the Jews for the earthly 
Canaan. Our Prayer Book has, in a great degree, retained this se- 
quence by its proper Sunday Lessons. I shall, however, have occasion, 
at another time, to point out a feature in which our own book is ex- 
celled by the lections of Quignon. 

I have thus noticed this remarkable Breviary, as a kind of basis for 
future operations, and shall, with your leave, proceed to the considera- 
tion of my more immediate subject in my next letter. 

I remain, &c. 



DIE DIETSCHE WARENDE. 

Dk Dietsche Warende. Tydschrift voor Nederlandsche Oudheden, en 
niewere Kunst en Letteren. Eerstejargang, bestuurd door J. A . Ajcbbb- 
DiNOK Thijh. (The Dutch Garden, a Journal of Netherland An- 
tiquities and Modem Art and Literature. First Annual Volume, 
Edited by J. A. Albbedinok Thijh.) Amsterdam: C. L. van 
Langenhuysen. 8vo., pp. viii. 600. 

Wb have already cursorily called our reader's attention to the new 
journal which was established at the commencement of last year by 
M. Alberdingk Thijm for the propagation, mmiatis nmtandis, of ar- 
chaeological and ecclesiological views similar to our own, under the 
figurative title of " Dietsche Warende" — Dutch Garden or Pleasance. 
Six numbers, completing the first volume, have already appeared : for 
it, like the EcclesiologisU appears every alternate months in numbers 
of 100 psges, with occasional illustrations. 

The projector and editor of this journal devoted to Christian art and 
antiquities, is M. J. A. Alberdingk Thijm (pronounced I'ime), already 
known beyond his own country by his writings In French, compre- 
hending a history of Dutch literature, and -an article in the iliuuries 
Jrcheologiques on Archaeology in Holland. After publishing together 
with his brother, M. L. Alberdingk Thijm, a collection of mediaeval 
Dutch music, elsewhere noticed in this number, he projected the pre- 
sent work in his native tongue. A very short time before the first 
number made its appearance his brother died, and the conduct of the 
" Dietsche Warende" of course devolved upon the survivor. We 
should observe that M. Alberdingk Thijm belongs to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Communion, which numbers about two-fifths of the population 
of Holland, the majority of the remaining inhabitants being Cal- 
vinists, the rest Protestants of different phases, not to mention that 
independent Church, called by its antagonists Jansenist, which claims 
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to he the representatiye of tbe true Dutdi £pi8co]>ate in op^fositioii 
to ultramontane aggression, but whioh now numbers a very small 
following. 

Christian antiquities and art, and not merely ecclesiology, form tbe 
staple of the contents of tbe journal ; and among them, not the least 
interesting feature is tbe republication of early poems in tbe vernacular 
dialect from which modem Dutch is directly derived. We notice among 
others a Mystery of tbe Prodigal Son, of the sixteenth century, edited 
by M. J. S. Niewerhuyzen, Der Ystorien Bloeme (Flowers of History); 
— a Metrical Legend of tbe Saints — and Flores en Blaincefloer, a 
romant of the thirteenth century, with a fac-simile of the MS. 

A series of articles gives the picture of a Dutch village in the four- 
teenth century, from the pen of M. H. A. A. van Berkel ; and the 
contents of the Amsterdam Exhibition of Paintings in 1854 are also 
copiously criticised. 

Among more strictly ecclesiological contributions there is a church 
tour in North Brabant, by Dr. G. R. Hermans, with three engravings 
of fonts, — at Herpen, of the eleventh or twelfth century, with the 
evangelistic symbols round the bowl, and supported by a large central 
and four smaller shafts, the shape of the bowl being square with cur- 
vilinear sides ; — at Deutzen, of the same date, on a single thick shaft ; — 
and at Ravenstein, octagonal, of the thirteenth or fourteenth, we should 
have imagined fourteenth or fifteenth, century. A description of the 
remains of the Abbey of Rolduc in Belgium, by M. Alberdingk Thijm, 
is iUustrated by a ground-plan and an interior of its crypt, still exist- 
ing in great beauty, and composed of a nave and aisles of equal width, 
of three bays, and as it were a crossing of the same number of bays to 
nave and aisles ; beyond which project three apses from the east, north* 
and south faces, each of them of the entire width of the three bays, thui 
making tbe crypt what Dr. Whewell terms "transverse triapsal.*' 
When we talk of nave, aisles, and crossing, it must be remembered that 
we apply these terms for want of better words, to a Romanesque crypt 
entirely vaulted at an equal height. The pillars are circular, with rich 
capitals, while the pilasters which bear the vaulting at the side are 
oblong and rectangular. The drawing of the crypt as restored is due 
to M. Cuypen, at Ruremonde, and is sold (we read) in behalf of the 
actual restoration. 

We are sorry to see articles having the portentous headings of Van- 
dalism and Pedantism, but ecclesiology is still young in Holland and 
has therefore a war offensive as well as defensive to wage. M. 
Hofdijk contributes a notice of the castle of Gorinchem, with a curious 
fac-simile of a seventeenth century print of its condition in tbe fifteenth. 
Bibliographical and miscellaneous notices are likewise given in satis- 
factory abundance. 

. The great drawback of course to this periodical circulating, as it 
ought, in Bngland, is the very narrow limits within which tbe know- 
ledge of tbe language it is written in, extends with us. We are happy 
.therefore to be able to announce, that M. Alberdingk Thijm intends, 
starting from the first number of his second volume, to publish a por- 
tion, of each *' Dietache Warende** in French, comprising a compendium 
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of tb»>eiitice coatenti of the nmnbeff» aad t» aUow tJus, togetiier wit^ 
nU the illustrative «ngrav]Agft oi each number, to be subacribed far 
separately, and at a very low cost, by those whose ignorance of the 
Dutch langpiage renders them unwiHii^ to become purchaser^ of the 
entire work. We trust that his energetic proceedings will be met by 
that support from the*arcfa»ok)gicai and ecclesiok>gical world of Eng- 
land, which he so well deservea. We are convinced* by what we 
have already seen* that there is much in Hdiland, aa in any other 
country of Europe, which has a mediaeval history, to reward inquiry, 
and to contribute to the world*a stock of useful knowledgpe. 

We shall continue from time to time to report the contesta of auc^ 
cessive numbers of the '* Diefesche Warender * 



DUTCH HYMNS AND CAROLS. 

• 

Qud^ en Nieuwere Kerst-Liederen, henevens Gezangen en Liederen van de 
andere Hoogtijden en Heiligedagen, aUook van den Advent en de Vasten, 
getangschikt naar de orde van het Kerkelijk Jaar ; waaraan zyn 
toegevoegd een zestal Geesielijk Liedekens van gemengden inhoud ; atle 
met de Zangwijzen voorzien die er van oadsher hij behooren of thands 
gebruikelijk ztjn, en Begeleiding van Orgel of Piano-forte^ vooral ter 
dtenste der Zang-Choren en Katholieke Huisgezinnen A. M. D, G. 
bewerkt door Jos. Alb. Albbroingk Thijm, en Lamb. Joanit. 
Alberdingk Thijm. Kerkelijk goedgekeurd, (Ancient and modem 
Christmas Carols, together with Hymns and Songs for the other 
High Seasons and Holidays, as also for Advent and Lent, arranged 
according to the order of the Ecclesiastical Year ; to which are added 
six Spiritual Songs on general subjects ; all provided with the Melo- 
dies which have from old times been appropriated to them, or are 
now in use, and an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte ; 
edited, principally for the use of Choirs and Catholic Families, 
A. M. D. G. By J. A. Albbbdingk Thijm,^ and L. J. Albbrdingk 
Tbijm. With Ecclesiastical Approbation. Amsterdam : C. L. van 
Langenhuysen. 1852.) 

Tbougk Holland is not one of the countries that have attracted most 
notice of late years, it is too near to us, in more respects than oBe» to 
be altogether forgotten ; and therefore our readers will be the mors 
^lad to learn that an eeclesiological movement is going on there also. 
As was likely, this movement has begun among the Catholics of the 
Roman communion ; and, as with ouraelves, the architectural revival is 
accompanied by one in musical matters. In fact the two are still more 
closely united dian with us, for M . J. A. Alberdingk Thijm is himsdf the 
editor of the Dutch eeclesiological journal, mentioned in our preceding 
article, and the musical notation of the work before us is the result 
of the industry of a brother of his, who was removed from this world 
aot long after its puUication* The collection indades tsuislatioiia of 
^ Pronouiieed as the Biiglkdk word thyim^ to wfaith U is in fl»t eqiUvaleat. 
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tiie hymm or prosea CmidUor «/me tidenmh ChriiU Bedtmpim^, Sakmi9 

pre9 Martyrum, Cndeiis Herodes, Jesu dmldt mBmorim, Auii bmig»0 

conditwr, Vexilia regis, Pange lingua, Stabat Mater, Vietiwut pawckaU, 

SaimUs kmnuaue saior, (our Jen mmtra redeai^tio,) Feat Creat&r Spirikie, 

O hx beata TrhUtas, and some otben. Of dieae tnuMlations, ttm 

Moosd, third, and sixth are by Hugo de GrooC, whose Latinized oama 

is known throoghont Enrojpe. Moet of the other hymns &€.« am 

translated by the editor. The greater part of the 137 hymaa and 

carols are originally Dutoh, dating from the year 1600, and perhapa 

earlier* downmids. One other tiandation, however, deserves to ha 

paiticiilarly mentioned by us, namely. No. 66, beginning " B^ dii 

vnatemd wimterweder,'* which the editor states to have been *' writtsn 

in English by the Jesnit Father, Robert Southwell, chiefly known 

through the martyrdom to which be waa condemned for the faith under 

Qneen Elizabeth." We must confess that we have not had the good 

fortune to meet with the originid of this caroL The translation is by 

the editor* and is set to a beautiful melody, which he attributes to 

** dandins Ooredimel, (born about 1516, murdered in the 6. fiartholo* 

isew's night at Lyon, 1572,) one of the most celebrated composers of 

the Netheriand sdiool of the liSth century, the master of Pslestrina." 

We as^r oonstrae this coupling together of the names of two sufferers 

for opposite causes, as showing a disposition towards peace and charity* 

The melody is in use anK>ng the French Protestants, for their metrical 

i^enion of the 4^d Psalm (QMenfodmodum desiderat). With regard to 

the questkms whether Ooredimel was the composer of the melody, and 

an instructor of Palestrina, it will be sofiicient to refer to Sir John 

Hawkins's History of Music, b. z., ch. 88, and \l xii., cfa. 110. 

In general, the poetry of the book seems to be excellent ; and the 
carols for the season of Christmas especially, which occupy the greater 
part of it, receive an additional charm from the homely beauty of the 
Batch language. There are very few pieces in the collection which 
might not be translated without alteration, for the use of English 
churchmen. As to the melodies, among those to which the thirteen 
translations of ancient hymns above mentioned are set, there are only 
three that can be called the same with those known to us. These are 
the melodies of Conditor alme, (which is also assigned, without regard 
to the change of season, to Cmdelis Herodes,) Audi henigne, and Vexilla 
Regis. The tunes are all reduced to modem rhythm. The older 
ones are in general very good ; but of the more modern M. Alberdingk 
Thijm remarks very justly, in a letter addressed to our Chairman of 
Committees, '' li mesure qu*on s approche des temps moderoef, la force 
lyrique s'amoindrit dans ces petites compositions, le colons 6nergique 
est remplac^ par des fioritures bigarr6s, et I'esprit religteux flntt par 
se perdre totidement.'' llie melodies composed by the late L. J. 
Alberdingk Thijm show a decided re«Btion towards the older styles 
together with considerable talent» but his taste seems to have been in 
a transitional state. Among the tunes are some which no doubt were 
originally the same with some of the Christmas and Easter Carols 
edited by Messrs. Helmore and Neale. By a curious coincidence the 
carols numbeved IX. in the two publications have this relationship. 
The difference is greater than we generally fiod between forms <^ the 
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aune kymn-tune in different hjonnals, but it is not more llian. would 
naturally be occasioned by oral tradition. This remark is due to M. 
Alberdingk Thijm. 

The harmonies are arranged,, not for voices, but for a keyed instru- 
ment, the chords being merely indicated by figures. We do not know 
whether the style of harmony is that which generally prevails in Hol- 
land at the present day, but there is some reason for thinking so. It is 
very different from the style of Sebastian Bach, now generally adopted 
in Germany, and at least equally removed from that of the 16th 
century; and is distinguished from any style that has prevailed in 
England, or, we think we may add, in France or in Italy, by a frequent 
and bold use of the chord of the fourth and sixth, which is generally 
marked with a 4 simply. With the exception of this one feature, 
and that a modem one, the style is rather of the tamest. We know 
well that it is impossible to change a national taste in a short time, 
and therefore the work has our best wishes, though the harmonies are 
not satisfactory to us ; but we hope that M. Alberdingk Thijm will 
induce his musical countrymen to study, by means of choral socneties, 
not only old melodies, but also the harmonies of the great masters of 
the 16th century, among whom the Netherlands can boast not a few. 

The last of the '* six spiritual songs*' seemed to combine the ad- 
vantage of being capable of translation, almost verbally, into tolerable 
English verse of the same metre, with much that is pleasing both in 
the poetry and melody. It is therefore subjoined as a specimen. We 
have preserved the harmony as it is given ; only adding tenor and alto 
partS| in strict accordance with the figures, for the general convenience 
of our musical readers. 



lAvely. 



THE GARDEN OF JESUS. 

(JEBUS' BLOEMHOF.) 
Original Words and Melody of the 16th oentuiy. 




Onr Mas - ter hath a gar - den, which fair flowers a - dom ; There 
Heer Jb - bus heeft een hof-ken, waar'tyol bloe • men staat; Daar- 
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will I go and ga - the'r, both at 
in SCO wil ik pink - ken gaan, al 
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eve 
vroeg 



and mom. Nought'i 
en laat. Men 
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heard there - in bat An - gel -hymns, with harp and lute» Loud 
hoort daar niet dan Enge-len - sang en harp-en-ge • luid, Trom- 




tram . pets and brif^t cU-rions, And the gen- tie sooth -ing flute, Lood 
pet - ten en kla - ret - ten. En de stil - le tee - re floit, Trom- 




tram • pets and bright da-rions, and the gen - tie sooth - ing flute, 
pet - ten en kU- ret -ten, En de stil - le te£ • re fluit. 



4^rA 




The lily white, that bloometh there, 
is Purity; 

The frftgrant Tiolet is lurDamed Hu- 
mility : 

Nought's heard therein, &c. 

The lovely damask rose is here called 
Patience ; 

The rich and cheerful marigold. Obe- 
dience : 

Nought's heard therein, &c. 

One plant is there with crown be- 

dignt, the rest above. 
With crown imperial, and this plant 

is holy Love. 
Nought's heard therein, &c. 

But still of all the flowers the fairest 

and the best 
Is Jb8U8 Christ the Lord Hlyi- 

self : His Name be blest 
Nought's beard therein. See. 



De blanke lelie, die daar bloeit, heet 

zuiverheid ; 
De zoete violetten zijn oodmoedig- 

heid: 
Men hoort daar, enz. 

De schoone purperroos is hier de 

lijdzaamheta, 
De blijde, rijke goudebloem gehoor^ 

zaamheid : 
Men hoort daar, enz. 

Nog is er ^n, die boven alien spant 

de kroon: 
De kroon imperiale — 't is de Liefde 

schoon. 
Men hoort daar, enz. 

Maar d'allerschoonste beste bloem in 

heel den hof, 
Dat is de Heere Jssus zoet — dies zij 

Hem lof. 
Men hoort daar, enz. 
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O Js8UB» my chief good md sole Och Jbsus, •! mi^ goed en «1 nva 

felicity, nl^heid. 

Thy little garden mike ny ready MaakTBnmijohertowliOTekeii^faet 

heart to be : k bereid. 

So may I onee hear AQgel-hymii% En faoor 'ik «eni der Rigrten sang 

with harp and lute, en harpeogeluid. 

Loud trumpet and bright clarion Trotnpetten en klaretten, 

And Ibe gentle aoothang flute. . £n de atiUe te^re fluit. 



PROPOSED CATHEDRAL AT LILLE. 

The Gommwaion appointed at Lille, and entrusted with makiiig the 
arrangementa for the competition, opened for the monumental Chnrch 
of Notre Dame de la Treille and S. Peter, reminds competitora that 
th« last day for receiving plana ia rigoroualy fixed for the ^Oth of 
February. On the 1st of March will commence at Lille an eidiibition 
of them, preparatory to the decision of the jury. The deaigna most 
have a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter with the motto, 
and the architect's name inside. 

For the Commiaaion, 

Couj«T A. DB Caulaincoukt, Secretary. 



BCCI^SIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIEIT. 

A CoMMiTTBX Meeting was held at Arklow House, on December 1% 
1856; present* the President (in the chanr). Sir C. Anderson, Mr* 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Chambezs, Mr. France, Rev. S. S. Gbeatfaeed, 
Rev. H. L, Jenner, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. W. Seott, and Rev. 
B. Webb. 

A correspondence between M. Alberdingk Thijm, of Amsterdam, 
and the Chairman and Secretary, was kdd before the meeting ; and at 
was agreed to notice in the Ecclesiologist the ecclesiological and mu- 
sical movement in Holland. 

Mr. Keith attended the Committee, and exhibited various specimens 
of plate, and some designs. 

Mr. Walter Smith, a prizeman of the School of Design, was intra* 
duced by Archdeacon Thorp. Mr. Smith exhibited some designs for 
the conventional representation of natainl flowers, &c« suitable for eo* 
clesiastical decoration in tiles or otherwise. 

Mr, Slater met the Committee, and the iron chnrch for the ImeUrm* 
menta Ecclesiastica was finally approved of. The Committee also ex* 
amined Mr. Slater*8 designs for the church of Basse Terre, S. Kitta; 
for the dining hall of the -college at Lancing ; for a font cover in Brightoa 
old church ; for a parsonage at Cookham Dean, and for the re-arrange* 
ment of Wisbeacfa church. 
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Mr. Fonytlk exhibited to the Caounittce aonie minted eairiags in 
oak and piae, and flome " squeezes'* of hia work in Wells cathednd. 

Mr. J. Johnson met the Committee, and submitted his designs for 
Holy Trinity, Portiaw, Irelaad ; for the new church at Gh^enhtthe ; 
for the church in Oakley Square ; for the selected design for S. Luke's, 
King's Cross ; and for a granite church, built at Cobo, in Guernsey, 

Mr. Andr^ met the Committee^ and exhibited aome embroidend ban^ 
meis. desig;iMd by himself for the schools of S. Matthew's* City Road, 
and worked by his sister. 

Mr. Truelitt met the Comnuttee, and exj^ned his Bucoessful compe- 
tilioa deaigBa for the new church of S. John, Holma^ near Manchester. 

Mr. R. J. Withers constdtrd the Committee about some simple and 
inexpensive designs far coffin ovnameiits, in cast*iron ; and also exhibited 
his drawings for the restorations of & James*, fiuttermere, Wilts, and 
Uanfisir'Nacikgwyn, in Sottth Wales ; and also those for new chnrehea 
St Aberforth and LlaDdugwydd, and for a new diapel-aehool at West- 
mancote, Woioeatenhire. 

Mr. 8treet*s designs for the restoration of Tylehurst ehureb ; for 
that of the deaeciated chapel at Brackley ; for a new church at Wheat- 
ley ; and for an indastrisl school at S. Plnirs, Oxford, were examined ; 
as well as designs by Mr. Hopkins for a chapel at Bough ton. Worces- 
tershire ; and Mr. White's drawings of S. Michael's school. Wantage. 

Communications from the Lille Commission, and from the Middlesex 
Archaeological Society were read. 

It was agreed to vote £10 towards the Carpenter Memorial Fund. 

Letters were read from Mr. £. A. Freeman, Rev. J. M. Ghresley, 
Mr. Place, &c. 

Br. Lashington's Judgment was discussed ; and attention called to 
the necessity of examining the church inventories in the Record office ; 
snd after other businesa the Committee adjourned. 



A Coasmittee Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Tuesday,. 
January 29, 1856; present, Mr. Beresford Hope (in the chair), Mr. 
Chambers,. Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Forbes, Rev. S. S. Greatfaeed, Sir 
John Harington, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. W. ScottK 
Rev. B. Webb. 

Afier the transaction of some business, btou^t forward by the 
Mnsic 8nb«committee, Mr. Slater met the oommittee and exhibited his 
drawings for a new school for S. John's, Charlotte Street, S. Pancras; 
fcr a nemoRal erosa at Sheen^ StafFonlshire : and for the new church 
eC S. Mary, Dnnkdd. 

Mr. Clarke also met the committee, and showed his designs for the 
lestoratioii of North Kilwortfa chvrch, Leicestershire, in vriiich a poor 
nd dees^cd Third-Pointed east window will be replaced by a. triplet 
oC laoeets, designed in acoofdance with the style and the pcopostiona 
of the original akmctore. Mr. Claike also exhibited a fow sketches ai 
9ome stained glass from the esss window of S. Winnowe, OornwalL 

Mr. Teulon brought before the Conuntttee his designs for the new 
hddk ohnidi of S. Thomas, Lambeth, with a pwsonaga attadied ; nnd 
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also the drawings' of an inexpensive chorch at North Elkington, Lin- 
colnshire ; of parsonages at Kingston, Surrey, and Riseholme, Lincoln- 
shire ; and of a school at South Weald, Essex. 

Mr. Norton presented an account of the deists of carved ivories of the 
Arundel Society, now exhibited at the Crystal Palace. He also showed 
some photographs of the old church at Stapleton, and of the new church 
of Bedminster, including the reredos ; together with the drawings for 
the restoration of Lilleshall church, Shropshire ; and for new schools 
at S. Audries, Somersetshire, and at Abertilerey. 

. The Committee inspected some specimens of Mr. Keith^s church 
plate, and examined some designs by Mr. Hopkins for the cemetery at 
Worcester, for the stained glass of an east window for S. Martin's* 
Worcester, and for schools in the parish of Hallow. 

The secretary showed a beautiful sketch by Mr. G. G. Scott, for the 
proposed monument of Dr. Mill, in Ely cathedral ; and the able designs 
by the same architect for restoring two city churches, S. Alban'a, 
Wood-street, and S. Michael's, Comhill, were considered. 

'. The day for the anniversary meeting was proposed to be April %3rd, 
and it was agreed to request the council of the Architectural Museum 
to allow the meeting to be held at their gallery in Canon Row. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tub second meeting in Michaelmas Term, 1855, was hdd on Wed- 
nesday evening, November 21, in the society's rooms, in HolywelL 
l*he President, the Rector of Exeter College, took the chair, and ac- 
knowledged the presents received by the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — Mr. G. E. Jelf 
of Christ Church, Mr. W. B. Bryan of Worcester College, Mr. W. 
Morris of Exeter College, and Mr. W. F. Reynolds of Magdalen Hall. 
. The Secretary read the report of the committee, expressing a hope 
that before any steps were taken towards the much desired restoration 
of S. Mary's church, the state of the tower should be carefully con- 
sidered, since great fears were entertained from the re-appearance and 
extension of cracks in the masonry. The attention of the society was 
called to a school building, under Mr. Street's direction, for S. Paul's 
parish. 

. It was considered a matter of congratulation that the restorations at 
Magdalen College had not been continued in correspondence with the 
buildings on the other side of the tower. 

Mr. Hingston of Exeter College had been elected Secretary in plaoe 
of Mr. Hamilton of University, resigned. Mr. Bayley of Oriel College 
was nominated to Mr. Hingston's place on committee. Mr. Parker 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Hamilton for his services. 

The Hon. H. C. Forbes, M.A.» of Oriel College, read a paper *'Oa 
the best Style for Churches in the present day." 
. Mr. Forbes began by recommending that the object of papers to be 
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read at the meetings of the aociety thould be mor6 dhrecUy practical 
In chancter tiian is uanaUy the case ; and this he lUFged on the suppo- 
sition that the greater interest taken in the meetings, and the larger 
numbers that nsed formerly to attend them than at present, was chiefly 
caused by the Tery practical nature of the discussions. It is very 
likely that many persons no longer think there is any necessity for 
advocating the removal of pews or for crying down the use of white* 
wash ; they wish to believe that these objectionable features have 
ceased to exist. It is quite true that they have in many places, owing 
in a great degree to the influence of architectural societies. But 
it moat be allowed that a great deal of ignorance and prejudice still 
prevails, especially in country places, and hinders the work of restora- 
tion from being properly carried out. One instance of this may be 
mentioned, which has lately come to the writer's knowledge, in the 
case of a church a few miles from one of the stations on the London 
and Brighton Railway, where the correct restoration of the chancel, 
(which work had been entrusted to an able architect residing at 
Brighton) has been entirely frustrated by the objections of the Vicar to 
the use of return stalls, and also from the further fact that the western 
portion of the chancel is occupied by the Squire's and Vicar's family 
pews. This shows the necessity of again and again advocating the 
correct arrangement of the interior of churches, and the advantage of 
having constantly practical discussions bearing on that subject. And 
the question now before us, namely, " the best style of architecture 
for churches at the present day," may fairly be considered a practical 
inquiry. And in considering this point, it will not be necessary to take 
into account the architectural features exhibited in the churches of foreign 
countries, but rather to review those only in our own, taking it for granted 
that the style most suitable for us at the present day will be found an 
adaptation of some style that has antecedently prevailed in this country, 
to the wants of our time. And on examination it will be found that 
the purest and best specimens of ecclesiastical architecture are to be 
found in the age when the Second- Pointed or Decorated style prevailed, 
which may be judged of by the beauty of the flowing windows used in 
the churches erected between the years 1327 and 1377 a.d., and must 
convince us that the greatest developement which the ancient builders 
could bring their art to, was attained at that time. The Third-Pointed 
or Perpendicular style, which followed the Decorated, must not be imi- 
tated by us now ; because however beautiful some parts of the churches 
of that age are, they yet exhibited some serious faults in design and 
conception by the introduction of the depressed iarch and stiff' perpen- 
dicular mullions of the windows, altering the hitherto aspiring and 
elevating character of the pointed arch. It must be admitted that 
no such blemish attaches to either Norman or Early English as has 
been just brought against Perpendicular, and it may in consequence be 
demanded why those styles should liot be reproduced at the present 
day. The answer as far as Norman architecture is concerned, is, that 
it must be rejected as a Circular style in favour of Pohited, because the 
meaning and signification of the pointed arch is suggestive of that 
which the round arch does not suggest, namely, the upward tendenroy 
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there thould be in the thoaghtt and affections of man, removed from 
the things of earth. And agnin» Second-Pointed must be preferred to 
First- Pointed, because it is an improvement upon it and developement 
of it. On the whole we cannot do better than to make the buildinga 
of Second- Pointed architecture models for imitation at the present day* 
and so study them, as to endeavour to enter, as it were, into the mind 
and feelings of the ancient builders. 

The Rev. W. Sewell considered the Geometrical form of Middle- 
Pointed windows superior to the more flowing outlines which superseded 
it in that style. 

In answer to the Master of University, Mr. Forbes referred to 
Durandus as the best writer on Symbolism. 
' The President was sorry to be obliged to declare that according to his 
experience a considerable number of churches throughout the country 
were still restored in defiance of all architectural principles. 

The Rev. T. Chamberlain observed that individual cases of perversity 
must still undoubtedly be expected. He considered, however, that the 
superiority of the Second Style of Pointed Architecture was welUnigh 
universally admitted ; and that what ecclesiologists need now chiefly 
attend to Ib the iniemal arrangement of churches, which, he was sorry 
to say, was very often conducted in entire forgetfulness of the use for 
which churches are intended : he alluded particularly to the depressed 
position of the altar, and the misappropriation of the chancel to seats 
for the Squire or Rector's family. 



A special general meeting took place on Wednesday, November 97th, 
at two o'clock, P.M., for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year ; the following gentlemen were elected :— 

PRBSIDBNT. 

The Rev. the Master of Univeraity College. 

ICBICBBRS OV COlflflTTBB. 

J. H. Parker, Esq. 

The Rev. F. Meyrick, Trinity College. 
Rer. H. B. Walton, Merton College. 
B. C. Harward, Esq., Trinity College. 
W. R. Bayley, Esq., Oriel Collie. 

AUDITOBS. 

The Rer. the Principal of S. Edmnnd's Hall. 
The Rev. J. Earle, Oriel College. 

OEDINA&T MBMBBRS. 

H. A.. L. Grindle, Esq., St. Mary Hall. 
Henry Eyles, Esq., Observatory Street. 



The last meeting of this Society for Michaelmas Term was held in the 
Society's Room, Holywell, on Wednesday the 5th instant ; the Rev. 
P. G. Medd, of University College, in the chair, in the absence of the 
President, the Master of University. The following were proposed for 
election next Term : — S. C. Hamerton, Esq., J. K. Bennett, Esq., 
J. Brooke, Esq., and L. Lee Warner, Esq., of University College ; the 
Rev. G. Ward, of Magdalen Hall ; A. Combe, Esq., and J. Haw- 
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km, Etq., of Oriel College ; and H. H. Minchin, Esq., of Wadham 
College. 

The Secretary (Mr. Hingiton, of Exeter College) read the Report of 
the Committee : — * Your commitee has but little to bring before the 
society at the present meeting. The scaffolding having been removed 
from the front of Jesus College, they feel bound to express their satis- 
faction at the successful manner in "which the architect (Mr. Buckley) 
has met the difficulties with which he had to contend in restoring 
a building of ao late a style. The east window in the chapel has been 
filled with stained glass of a late character, but pot too late for the 
style of the window in which it is placed. At Holywell Church a new 
window has been erected, from Mr. Street's design, at the east end of 
the south aisle ; it is also filled with good glass from Mr. Street's 
drawings.' Mr. Hingston then called the attention of the society 
to the proposed new church of Wheatley, and read the following 
appeal for additional funds : — ** Early in the present year a proposid 
was put forth for building a new church at Wheatley, with an increase 
of too sittings, under the sanction and reeommendation of the Lord 
Bishop. The urgent necessity for such a step, grounded on the bad 
repair of the present building, and its entire unfitness for any reverent 
conduct of ravine Christian worship, together with the opportunity 
afforded by the closing of the old churchyard, under the authority 
of government, were fuUy set forth in that proposal. The appeal then 
inade has been largely responded to by the University of Oxford, and 
many of the neighbouring clergy and gentry. So considerable a sum 
^ been raised by private exertions that the promoters of the plan 
would fed themselves justified in commencing the building at once, if a 
further sum of £600 could be raised. It is, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that, in consideration of the pressing necessity of the case, the extreme 
poverty of the parish, and the absence of the usual local resources, 
those who are interested in the spiritual welfare of the people, will 
reader the aid which is so greatly needed. — S. Oxon ; C. C. Clerke, 
Archdeacon of Oxford ; James Randall, Archdeacon of Berks ; Edward 
Bickersteth, Archdeacon of Bucks ; Alfred Pott, Vicar of Cuddesden* 
and Rural Dean." 

Mr. Meyrick« of Trinity College, called the attention of the so- 
ciety to the present mutilated state of the beautiful west front of 
Iffley Church* which, as a provincial and almost national glory, ought 
to be restored to its original condition. He stated that he believed 
there was every disposition on the part of those entrusted with the 
care of the sacred edifice to carry out this most necessary work. 

The President called upon the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, for his paper on " A Plan for Elementary 
Instruction in Architecture, and an Introduction to it." After lament- 
^g that there is not such an amount of interest displayed in Oxford 
towards the Society as would be adequate to the importance of its 
objects, whether considered in a theoretical or a practical point of 
^lew, Mr. Miller proceeded to sketch what he considered to be the 
province of the society. He urged that the University is at present 
deficient in provisions for educating the taste of her members in high 
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art. The Architectural Society, therefore, found herself the sole 
acting representative of this subject, and must be considered at present, 
whatever might be her past or her future position, to be a kind of 
" Corporate Professor." it might be inferred from this that her attention 
should be directed towards all the styles of architecture, as well as the 
highest and most beautiful kind, and that the elements of all shoold 
be imparted at her meetings. In order to satisfy the wants of begin- 
ners, and those who, from intention of travelling or for other reasons, 
desire information about contin^tal architecture, and lastly, for the 
cultivation of the more advanced branches of the art, Mr. Miller proposed 
that Lent Term should be set aside for elementary instruction in (Gothic 
architectare, the Summer Term for foreign styles, and Michaelmas 
Term for higher and more advanced studies and projects, and entered 
into some further detaib. As an apology for deviating from th« ordi- 
nary habit of reading written papers, he expressed his conviction that 
improvements would be made in the society's meetings if the fffactioe of 
giving descriptions or delivering lectures in an extemporaneous manner 
were introduced. Mr. Miller then went on to begin the system whioli 
he advocated by shortly glancing at the most important styles that 
preceded the introduction of Gothic, and, after dividing the chief 
and best known styles into Rectangular or Grecian, Segmental or 
Romanesque, and Pointed or GFothic, from the respective mannert ia 
which the tops of two parallel walls or columns were joined according 
to the principles of each, explained some of the most important features 
in 1 . Grecian ; 2. Roman, Basilican, Byzantine, Lombardio, and Sam* 
cenic ; and 3. Gothic ; and concluded by urging that the principles of 
architectural beauty are best studied in their complete or incomplete 
applications under all the known styles, and that the'supereminenoe of 
Gothic is too deeply rooted, and too widely recognised, for it to fear 
any rival. 

Mr.^Walton, of Merton College, quite agreed with Mr. Miller in the 
necessity of treating architecture as a whole. Gothic architecture was 
part of the great whole of Christian architecture, and we take but a 
one-sided and partial view of the subject when we confine ourselves to 
it, and ignore, as it were, all the other great styles. In reference to a 
suggestion of Mr. Miller's, that lectures on the first medi»val buildings 
of Oxford would be desirable and instructive, Mr. Walton said that he 
would gladly take Merton College Chapel for his part, if the committee 
should determine on adopting the plan. Undetgraduates and graduates 
alike — many of them — have never really * Konized* these beauSul build- 
ings as they deserve. 

Mr. Parker approved of Mr. Walton's suggestion, but thought that 
the lectures should be weekly, instead of fortnightly, as at present. 

Dr, Acland (who was not in the room at the commencement) ap- 
proved of the proposal, as for as he could understand it fh>m what he 
had heard, and been told of the earlier part which he did not hear ; 
and of the way in which it had been methodized by Mr. Walton and 
Mr. Parker. He could say, with feelings of deep gpratitude towards the 
Society, that all the knowledge of architecture he possessed had been 
derived from its instructions, directly or indirectly. During his Under* 
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gradnte ixfs he had Tisited, he Mieved, neariy all the chorbhea within 
a cude of 20 milea round Oxford ; subecquently, circumstances haying 
caUed him to the Continent, he had seen much foreign architecture, 
and on his return had found the Society taking a very limited view of 
this great subject, and confining themselves almost entirely to English 
mediseyal architecture* He needed not to say that such a course was 
WRHig ; omiaaions sometimes become actual errors, and in this omission 
he thought the Society had all along been in error* He thought that 
there should be a Society in Oxford working for the advancement of 
M — that there ought. to be a Professor of Art — ^and until there should 
he, the Society should do a Professor's work. He spoke of the Art- 
Society aa languiahing for funds and members, and regretted that an 
attempt made aome years ago to amalgamate it and the Architectural 
Society in one great Society had failed — ^first, because architecture must 
alarays be regarded as only a part of art as such ; secondly, because he 
believed that the two Societies, if united, would flourish, as they never 
eould do aingly, and Oxford might yet distinguish herself in this de- 
partment. Men were not wanting — as Mr. Parker's extensive and 
valuable labours testified — but agreement and method. An opportunity 
of gaining increased practical knowledge was now open to the members 
of the Society at the walls of the New Museum in the Parks ; there 
sculpture might be learned by those who had hitherto only attempted 
to dtmr on a flat sur£&ce. Many present would know that the capitals 
of the afaafta (between 300 and SOO in number) around the great cen- 
tral court were to be covered with plants, &c., in illustration of natural 
hiatory, in the most artistic manner possible, and all who wished to 
learn to carve atone might go there and work. All was to be done as 
well aa possible— as well as the funds allowed the architects would 
admit of — but, done well or ill, the work would go down to posterity 
as the production of the middle of the nineteenth century. Referring 
to the Raphael drawings in the Taylor Buildings, Dr. Acland com- 
plained of their being so little known, and lamented the failure of a. 
plan proposed some time ago for publishing them by photography or 
otherwise. It was another instance of the want of agreement, and an 
additional proof of its necessity. Art Societies, he said, would never 
get on, unless all who take an interest in any portions of the subject 
with which they are concerned hold together, and labour together, for 
the coMBiott good of art. 

Mr. Parker called attention to a very curious book, which had been 
kindly sent by the Rev. Edward Hobhoose for the inspection of the 
members of the Society — the accounts of the churchwardens of S. 
Peter^s-in-the-Bast Church from the very early date <^ 1444. They 
are en parchment, and carefully pasted in a large book. Mr. Hobhouse 
found them wrapped up in a piece of paper, on which was written, — 
*' Old papers ; better not be touched !" 

Hie Chairman then dissolved the meeting. 



On Wednesday . the %7th mstant, the members of this society and 
others from Oxford and its vicinity attended a oonversasione given 
in the society's rooms by the ex-President> the Rev. the Rector of 
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Exeter College. At eight o'clock, when the large room was as fall as 
it could be, &e Rector of Exeter iotroduced the Rev. T. James to the 
company, telling them that he was the Secretary of the Northampton- 
shire Architectural Society, and well versed in the mysteries of that 
wonderful little implement " the needle" and its production, as the 
large number of ladies he was rejoiced to see present on the occasion 
would discover when they had heard his plea for the revival of ancient 
ecclesiaBtical embroidery among ladies in the present day. The Rev. 
T. James then proceeded to read his lecture, a full account of which 
appears in the Ecclesiologist for December, 1855. 

The lecture, as may be supposed, was listened to with no little 
amusement and pleasure, and, we trust, great profit, llie Very 
Reverend the Dean of Christ Church returned thanks to Mr. James 
for his paper, thanking him, on behalf of the ladies for the interest he 
took in their proceedings. The motion was carried by acclamation. 
Later in the evening Mr. O. E. Street, the eminent architect, gave 
an interesting description of some of the very beautiful pieces of work 
which were exhibited in the room. Some dalmatics, originally from 
Waterford Cathedral, which attracted considerable attention, he stated 
were given by the Bishop of Waterford to the Roman Bishop, who sold 
them to the Earl of Shrewsbury. The Earl presented them to the 
College of S. Mary, Oscott, the members of which had kindly lent 
them for exhibition on the present occasion. Some exquisitely worked 
orphreys from the same college, and the cross of a chasuble, belonging 
to Miss Agnes Blencowe, were also described. On the screen across 
the middle of the room a very beautiful modem cope and a dalmatic, 
embroidered by Messrs. Jones and Willis of Birmingham, from Mr. 
Street's designs, were exhibited, and also some very gracefol and 
excellently worked flowers founcfed on natural specimens, and designed 
by the same architect. It may be remarked here that ladies who wish 
to try their hands at some work of this interesting and really useful 
.description, may obtain accurate working. drawings from Mr. Masters, 
Aldersgate Street, London ; and Miss Blencowe of West Walton Elec- 
tory, Wisbeaoh, will gladly give hints by letter to any who will apply 
to her. 
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8. John, Hulme, Manchester. — We are obliged to Mr. Tmefitt for an 
opportunity of examining his drawings of this proposed church, which 
were successful in a competition. The design is characterized by a 
bold originality, and in many respects recalls the peculiarities of s^le 
familiar to all who have seen Mr. Truefitt's published architectural 
sketches. It is a great praise to say that this is an unmistakeable 
town-church : it is a lofty, unbuttressed. clerestoried building,— duly 
economizing its area. The plan comprises a nave, 88 ft. long, with 
two aisles, making a total breadth of 50 ft. 2 in. ; a tower engaged at 
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the weM end of the eoath aisle; a chancel 35 ft. long, with two 
chaDod- aisles, not extending to the sanctuary, and a vestrj filling the 
angle between the sanctuary and the south chancel-aitle. The nave is 
of four bays, with another broader bay to the east, which makes pseudo« 
transepts. These transepts have gabled elevations, but do not project 
beyond the north and south walls of the aisles. The church will hold 
826 persons. The building of which we have thus described the plan, 
is of singular plainness. The architect has produced the effect of area* 
height and dignity, but has sacrificed all detailed ornament and grace. 
The walls are without buttresses or string-courses, and a simple chamfer 
stands instead of all mouldings. The windows are mere piercings in 
a plane of stone — a kind of austere plate-tracery : — ^not indeed without 
a sort of beauty, and giving (in the drawings, for how it will look in 
execution, we cannot venture to say) a forcible effect of light and 
shade. The clerestory windows are nothing but spherical triangles, 
with a sharp notch in the middle of each side : in the aisles and chancel 
the windows are lancets ending in a kind of elongated-ogee head with 
a notch on each side : the four elevations of the east and west ends 
and the transepts have well-designed geometrical traceried windows, 
of the same unusual kind, cut out of a single plane, and with notches 
instead of cusping. Inside, the piers of the arcades are plain cylin- 
drical shafts, which are, most unnecessarily as it seems to us, set on 
stilted bases : the arches are of a single chamfered order. Externally^ 
the high walls and the high level of the windows are very commendable ; 
the roofs are of tiles in patterns ; and the gables have good metal 
crosses* The tower seems to us rather too low, and would have been 
the better for subdivision into stages. The square of the tower breaks 
off, very oddly, into an octagonal spire without any projecting mould- 
ings whatever, with the belfry- windows of two lights, with plate and 
notch tracery like the rest of the church, on the cardinal sides. Near 
the top of the spire there is a coronal of eight spire-lights, projecting 
with pedimented heads. We shall be curious to see this church when 
actually built. The desigpi has many merits, and shows considerable 
power ; and in cases where funds are inadequate, it would be certainly 
better to have a church like this than a commonplace reproduction of 
a village-type. Our chief fear is that the present design will look 
better on paper than in actuality. 

8. Hdary, Wheatley, Oxon. — An anastatic perspective drawing, taken 
from the south-east, enables us to notice the excellent design for 
rebuilding this church, prepared by Mr. Street. He has chosen an 
early style, — ^the First-Pointed. The drawing shows chancel, nave, 
gabled south aisle, and western tower and spire. The eastern window 
is an unequal triplet of slender lancets ; on the south side of the chan- 
cel ia a two-light window with a circle in the head, and (westward of it) 
a single lancet. The south aisle has in its eastern elevation two 
detached lancets with a sexfoiled circle in the gable ; and, on the side, 
two triplets of lancets ; and in the westernmost bay a door set between 
two single lancets. The tower shows a well-developed stage, above the 
crest of the nave- roof, and the belfry stage and the base of the octago- 
nal stone spire are felicitously conjoined : each face of the tower rising 
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in a steep gable, pierced witb two tall lights under a sezfoiled circle, 
and the oblique sides of the spire coining down between the vertical 
gables, each of these sides having a projecting apiro-window. Hie 
treatment is unusual but very effective. 

8. , Wells, Somerset. — ^The new church in this cathedral city now 

building in memory of the late Dean, at the cost of his widow, has 
been entrusted to Mr. Teulon. The style is Middle- Pointed. The 
plan consists of nave and north aisle, mtk north-west porch, cfaaned 
ending in a five- sided, apse, and quasi- transeptal aisles, of which the 
northern one forms the base of the tower. The material is a local 
stone, with bands of a grey stone also found in the neighbourhood. 
The walls are of ashlar internally, and the decorative shafts of the in- 
ternal arcades are of polished blue lias or Devonshire marble. The 
roofs are of slates of two colours, arranged in patterns. The general 
effect of the design reminds us rather too much of the church of S. 
Michael on the Mount, Lincoln, a work of the same architect, akeady 
noticed in our pages. The apse is broad and low, and not groined 
internally. The roof is of a single very broad span, with gables over 
alt the side windows. The tower wants, we think, both widtik and 
dignity; and the ornamentation at the point of junction between tower 
and spire seems to us rather whimsical. We should have preferred less 
eccentric belfry-lights, and fewer ornamental canopies. But the gene- 
ral detail in tlus design, and the tracery of the windows, are suitable 
and effective. Internally the arcade consists of handsome cylindrical 
shafts, with good capitals and bases. There is neither chancel an^ 
nor apse arch ; bnt the rafters, at those points are brought down to 
corbelled imposts. We scarcely like the large open window-like 
traceried arcade filling the arch between the chancel and its northern 
aisle. It reminds us of one of the least satufactory details of All 
Saints', Margaret Street ; and, like that example, seems to as to iiijare 
die scide of the building by the magnitude of the part. The fittings 
are all of oak, except the pulpit, which, placed in the south-east angle 
of the nave, is to be of alabaster, inlaid with mosaics. The chancel 
is unsatisfactorily arranged, being choked up with three rows, on each 
side, of longitudinally-placed seats ; and a " reading-desk,*' facing 
east and west, occupies the middle of the outer row on the south side. 
The south transept is occupied by seats for the children. The clock, 
we should add, b boldly treated, being placed beneath a projecting 
canopy of rich wrought- iron, enriched with colour. 

8, Andrew, Lambeth. — In this new churrii, now nearly completed, 
from the design of Mr. Teulon, the architect has ventured upon a bold, 
bnt satisiiactory, attempt to construct the reredos, and also a parclose 
screen, entirely of brick, — the general material of the church. The 
reredos is constructed of red and white bncks alternating in patterns, 
and relieved by horizontal bands of black brick. The design is an 
arcade of seven trefoil-headed arches, formed of moulded brick, but 
with shafts of Lizard Serpentine and caps and bases of stone. Above 
these ardies is a horizontal band of circles, made of encaustic tilee, 
capped with a bold and massive brick cornice with a stone coping. 
Thtxe is much vigour in this treatment, and we shall be curioua te see 
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its actual effect. A certain heaviness, which is apparent in the drawing, 
will probably disappear in the executed work. The arcade will con- 
tain legends inscribed in rolls of pure tin. The parclose between the 
chancel and its north aisle is a thin wall of red and white bricks banded 
and in patterns ; and its cresting is a series of small open arches formed 
wholly of brick. 

S. Cynfil, Aberferth, Cardiganshire, — This is a small new church 
inexpensively built for £700, from the designs of Mr. Withers. In 
plan it has a nave 4^ ft. 2 in. by 17 ft. 6 in., a chancel 18 ft by 13 ft. 
S in., and a north-eastern vestry. The church is well arranged with 
open seats. &c.^ and with the door at the western extremity of the 
south wall of the nave. The chancel-arch is good, without imposts ; 
and the windows have very fair tracery. The material used for the 
ivalling is a warm sandstone from the neighbourhood : the dressings 
are of Bath- stone; the woodwork of deal, except the altar, pulpit, 
lettem, and altar-rails, which are of oak. The vestry roof is continued 
as a projecting eave to protect the bier, which is hung against the 
external wall. 

5. Tugwyddt Llandugwydi^ Cardiganshire . — Another new church by 
Mr. Withers, who has got quite a hold (we are glad to see) of this 
part of Wales. The style is First- Poin ted ; the cost £ 1 500. There 
is a chancel, 24 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 6 in., a nave 58 ft. 9 in. by 20- ft. 
9 in., with a south transept and a vestry to the north-east of the chancel; 
The south transept forms the basement of a tower which is capped by 
a broach spire. The chancel-arch deserves commendation. A local 
stone is used for the walling, but Bath-stone (imported ready carved) , 
for the external and internal dressings. The spire is covered with 
slates, with lead bands. Five bells, and stained glass for the chancel 
are private gifts, over and above the contract for the building. 

8. Luke, King*s Cross, London, — Mr. J. Johnson, as the successful 
competitor^ is about to commence the erection of this church. The 
area is awkwardly irregular ; and the western tower, standing square 
with the road, will be askew with the axis of the church, which has a 
south-easterly inclination. The plan comprises a clerestoried nave 
with two aisles — 89, feet long by 63 feet broad ; a chancel, 28 feet 
long, with two aisles, not reaching to the extreme east end ; a sacristy, 
to the east of the south chancel aisle, and enormous western tower 
with vestibules, &c., filling the western end of the site. The accom- 
modation is for 805 persons. The style is Middle-Pointed ; the detail 
is generally good, and in many respects the peculiar requirements 
of an urban church have not been overlooked. Still we cannot consider 
the design as thoroughly satisfactory. The tower and spire — having a 
total height of 179 feet — are too showy, with a great western entrance, 
a large four-light window and a belfry-stage lighted with two couplets 
of two-light windows. The spire is octagonal. The aisles have sepa- 
rate gables. The roofs are rather heavy with double collar-beams. 
There is a western gallery. We shall hope to recur to this church 
from actual inspection when some progress has been made in its 
erection. 

8, , Greenhithe, Kent, — ^This church, now nearly completed, is 
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a Middk-Pointcd design by MeMVs. VulUamy and Johnson. It haar 
many good points, and it is not easy to find lault with its details ; but 
it is soarcely a satisfactory church for the present improved state of 
church architecture. The plan comprises a nave, with aisles not quite 
reaching to the west end, a chancel, with south aisljB, the eastern part 
of which is used for the vestry. The porch, which from the situation 
of the church, is on the north side, is of timber. The accommodatioii 
is for 500 perscms. The internal arrangement is correct ; some marble 
and colour will be introduced ; and' the general effect will be satisfac- 
tory. The roofs however seem heavy ; and the tiles are laid in un- 
lelieved patterns. The clerestory too seems too unimportant, especially 
from the exterior. Outside, the architects \^vf^ missed a fine chance 
by neglecting the natural rapid slope of the gpround from east to west. 
Thfif bave not taken advantage of this, but have made an awkwsurd 
imd* Ibe east end being sunk in an excavation ! There is a needleaa 
d^ilay of commonplace external ornament— coped gables, pedimeoted 
buttresses, te. The west elevation is ambitious; the west windo^v 
being sunk in a large centre arch thrown from buttress to buttress, 
with a pedimented west door running up into the window. Above 
this is a niche, and above all a laboured gable for a single bell. 

^, y Coho, Guernsey. — ^This church, built a few years ago, fmm 

the designs of Mr. J, Johnson, is of the Romanesque s^le, with a nave 
60 ft. by 28 ft. 4 in., a chancel 27 ft. 6 in., ending in a semicirculajr 
apse; a double bell-gable between nave and chanoel, and a vestry 
transversely gabled^ in the middle of the north side of the chanceL 
The materia] used is granite. The design has some merits; but we 
think the west elevation too pretentious : — it has an unequal triplet of 
Romanesque lights, the middle one being moulded like the celebrated 
example at Glymping. An external passage projects in the angle 
between the chancel and nave on the south side affording access froai 
the chancel to the pulpit. This is very unnecessary. The paving ie 
of encaustic tiles ; the pattern would have been better for more relief. 

8, , Brougkton, Worcestershire. — ^Wehave had much pleasure in 

examining the designs by a young architect, Mr. W. J. Hopkins, {pi 
Worcester,) for this new chapel. The plan is a mere parallelogram, 
of which the eastern part, 17 feet 6 inches long, is marked off by an 
open wrought-iron screen for the chancel. There is a south-western 
porch, and the south-west corner of the chapel is thickened so as to form 
the base of a small square angle-turret, sustaining a^ unpretending 
belfry-chamber of timber, surmounted by a slender octagonal shingled 
spirelet. The east end has a good three-light Late-Middle«Pointed 
traceried window, set well up in the wall* The west end shows two 
trefoil-headed lancets, and, in the gable, a small circle with Flam'* 
boyanti^ing tracery. The porch is of timber. The internal arrange- 
ments are very good : but the chancel-grill is somewhat too o\pea ; and 
the gateway in it should have a double, instead of a single, opening. 
The walling is intended to be of lias from the neighbourhood, and the 
dressings of freestone ; and neither plaster nor paint are to be used in 
the building. 
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S. MtckadandAUJngeh, ^oji/aptf.— This, an iostitatioii for training 
dometdc serrants, from Mr. White's designs, is a bailding of conside- 
rable pretensions. The plan comprehends a residence for the foundress 
as well as apartments for the superior, and accommodation for about 
thirty *' students/* (as they must, we suppose, be called.) llie prin- 
cipal feature in the design is a projection of 67 feet, containing the 
refectory, with a school-room and "common room,** em suite, the 
kitchen being at the opposite extremity. Over these are the dormito^ 
ries. reached by an external staircase. The refectory is approached by 
a passage leading from the superior's apartments, opposite to which is 
a covered way to the outdoor offices, dairy, laundry, and washhouse^ 
natufally important features in an establishment of this kind. The 
superior's qoartetB and a workroom intervene between the residence qT 
the foundi^ and the refectory. A spacious oratory and a reception 
room are common to all. To the oratory the pupils have access by means 
of an entrance from the work room. The foundress of the institution 
is accommodated with a commodious dwelling, (entered by a distinct 
porch, though communicating with the rest of the building,) compris- 
ing large drawing and dining rooms, with bedrooms over, together 
with separate kitchen and offices. The buildings on the whole are 
skilfdlly planned and picturesquely grouped* The oratory, especially, 
is very niedy managed. Its eastern side has a large containing 
arch, within which are two windows of two lights each, and a large 
foliated vesica in the apex. To allow the entrance passage to the 
Institution to be carried underneath, the eastern end of the oratory is 
raised internally on three steps, a contrivance we are inclined to com* 
mend, on account of the scope it affords for an effective display, on 
the platform thus made, of the cross and tall standard lights which-^ 
with (or without) Dr. Lushington's pennissionT-«-wpuld be rightly 
placed at the upper end of an oratory. The windows of the building, 
with the exception of those in the oratory, have wooden frames and 
monials. We like Mr. White's treatment of kis two^light wooden 
windows hi better than that of the three-light ones* Sorely the range 
of dormitory lights need not have been treated in so very plain a man- 
ner. They are merely square openings, and certainly have a mean 
effect in the drawings. The same may be said of some other windows 
in the building. We had almost forgotten to mention the material 
of the walls, which is brick — yellow, red, and black — arranged orna- 
mentally. 

S, Paufs, OM/ard, — ^This is an interesting design for a town indus- 
trial school, by Mr. Street. The basement story of a large oblong 
building is used as a covered playground, open on the north side by a 
good arcade into the playground, and with a well lighted workshop at 
one end, and lavatory and other offices at the other* A staircase in a 
semicircular projecting turret rises to the upper floor, where there is a 
noUe sehool room, very wdl • arranged, with all the windows on the 
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north side, and a class room (over the workshop) at one end. - The 
style is a good simple Pointed, with much character. The street (or 
south) front is modest; hut the north fa9ade with the arcade, the 
projecting staircase, and the large windows (all in dormer heads) is 
remarkably picturesque and good. 

Ladywoed, near Birmingham. — ^Mr. Teulon is building new schools 
in this locality ; which will form an angle between twa streets. Ac- 
cordingly he has judiciously avoided all projections, and — ^in order to 
get more light — has put all his windows in gablets. The material is 
exclusively brick ; and all the gables, which are stepped, are coped with 
brick. Unfortunately, as we think, the whole building is so low, that 
the numerous stepped gables look ragged and eccentric : and the inter- 
nal elevation, to the infant school, is so mean and unornamented, that 
it contrasts too markedly with the showy exterior. This should be 
especially avoided in a school. 

S. Mary Magdalene Schools, Hastings, — We like the designs by \fr. 
Teulon for this school. The building comprises two well arranged 
school rooms, with two class rooms to each school, and an attached 
residence for the mistress. The uneven level of the site is judiciously 
treated, and the treatment is picturesque. Brick is the material, with 
patterns of another colour. This feature is perhaps a little overdone. 

Vicarage, Lakenheath, Suffolk, — Mr. Teulon has designed a successful 
parsonage-house for this parish, of generally simple Pointed character. 
The window openings have solid tympana under bearing-arches ; and 
some more elaborate detail, almost Flamboyant in character, is intro- 
duced in the chief doorway and the oriel of the drawing-room. The 
material is flint and chalk. 

For Steeple- Barton, Oxon, the same architect has designed a vicarage 
house, somewhat less ornamented than the last, but of an appropriate 
character. The cost is £900. 

jS. Peter's Chapel School, Westmancote, Worcestershire. — Mr. Withers 
has designed very successfully a chapel school for this place. There is 
a nave 40 ft. by 17, a chancel 20 ft. by 17, and a small vestry to the 
north-east. A bell-gable marks the division of nave and chancel exter- 
nally ; internally there is a dwarf stone screen with metal doors, and 
curtains. I'he east window is an unequal triplet of lancets. On the 
north side of the nave (or school) there is a fireplace with chimney. 
It is designed to be built of local stone entirely, and to be roofed with 
tiles. The estimated cost is £450. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S, John and S, James, Brackleg, Northamptonshire. — A very interest- 
ing desecrated building in this town is about to be restored and made 
again available for sacred purposes ; and Mr. Street has furnished the 
necessary designs. The ])lan comprises a parallelogram, about one hun- 
dred feet long by twenty-five feet broad ; an aisle on the north side. 
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under a sqwrate gable, not extending the whole length, but cpeniag 
into the nave by an arcade of four niches, from the east end, while the 
basement of the tower, at the west end of this aisle abuts on the north 
side of the nave, into which it opens by a door. Of the aisle, nothing 
remains but the columns, and arches, and foundations* Mr. Street 
makes the two eastern bays, and about a third of the next one, into a 
spacious choir, the altar being raised on six steps, and the choir and 
sanctuary divided into three leveb. The eastern part of the north 
aisle, is screened oflF for a vestry, and the organ stands under the arch 
between it and the sanctuary. Noble sedilia, &c. remain on the south 
side. The chancel will have a low stone screen on its north side ; and 
a similar one, with a metal cresting, to divide it from the nave. The 
stalls, six on each side, are returned, and there are subsellae. The re- 
stored building will accommodate 467 persons. The architectural 
features are very beautiful ; the west end and south side are of First- 
Pointed, rather early ; but the tracery of the rest of the chapel and the 
arcades are fine geometrical Middle-Pointed. Figures of S. John and 
S. James in niches remain, covered with ivy, one on each side of the 
west window. Mr. Street seems to have followed out all the indica- 
tioDS of the existing structure in a most successful restoration ; and 
the cradle roof which he has designed suits the building particularly 
well. This chapel, which was connected with a preceptory of the 
knights of S. John of Jerusalem, belongs now to Magdalene College, 
Oxford ; the authorities of which are naturally anxious to restore it, as 
it stands in the middle of the town, while the church is some distance 
from the population. 

S, Michael, J)flehur8t, Berks. — We have already spoken of this resto- 
ration by Mr. Street. The same architect is now about to remodel the 
tower, a hideous Renaissance affair in red brick, into congruity with the 
restored church. He retains the walls, and the present division .into 
stages, but inserts appropriate windows and a western door, and adds a 
very pretty octagonal spire, with elegant spire -lights on the cardinal 
faces, and flying buttresses at the angles abutting on dwarf pinnacles 
with which the comers of the tower are enriched. It is a very suc- 
cessful transformation. 

S. ,Sunbury, Middlesex. — The improvement of this almost hope- 
less church, a building of the last century, has been boldly undertaken by 
Mr. Teulon. He finds a pseudo-classical structure, of the most hideous 
type, with galleries round three sides, and a small square projecting 
sanctuary. To this he attaches a semicircular apse, raised on two 
steps, and adds aisles to the existing chancel, with a vestry attached to 
the north side of the new north chancel-aisle. The chancel thus formed 
is arranged with longitudinal seats, and a seat for the priest is placed 
within it at its south-west angle. The new chancel aisles are assigned 
to the school children. The style of the new work is a kind of Italian- 
izing Romanesque, and the general toning- down of the whole building 
to a more appropriate character is not a little successful. The new 
apse has three couplets of Romanesque lights with foliated circles above ; 
reminding us strongly of those of the domestic Romanesque of modern 
Munich ; at the east ends of the chancel-aisles there are circular win-. 
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doiJrrwit& plain traeerj. The ohancel-aTi^, and the aieh opening to 
thiB apae are of two orders of moulded bricks, and serpendne shafts are 
introdaced in die parclose screens. The gallery fronts are improved by 
being transformed into open wrought-iron screens, and the nave-seats 
are ve*afcanged« On the exterior a good effect has been prodaced by 
banded ot^ouring in the brickwork; and the cornices and window- 
Iwads are constnieted of light red brick relieved with black. IVo new 
ciroolar etaircase turrets, giving access to the galleries, are added, one 
on each side of die western tower. 

8. Peter at Arches, lAncoln. — Here* as at Sunbury, Mr. Teolon has 
managed very adroitly to improve considerably a miserable pseudo- 
classical apsidal chnrch. Two years ago he re-seated the charch, and 
adopted a sort of Jacobean style for the new woodwork of the screens 
which mark off the north chancel aisle as a vestry, llie new seats 
were of an unpretending design, with poppy heads to the benches ap- 
prdpfiated to the corporation. The chancel, formed ont of the eastern 
bay c^ the nave, was arranged stall- wise, with a projecting reading 
desk, distinguished by poppyheads carved with angels in adoring atti- 
tudes; and the choir book-desks are of wrought iron. The apse- had 
two round-headed windows filled with mosaic stained glass, and was 
decorated internally with a diaper pattern. The floor was laid whfa 
encaustic tiles, and a sanctuary rail of wrought metal introduced. Th^ 
organ was brought from the west end and placed over the sacristy. 
Mr. Teulonis now about to continue the improvements by altering the 
galleries and providiog them with light open metal screens for their 
fronts, and also by furnishing a new pulpit. The latter is to be of open 
wrought iron work, with medallions of brass introduced on the sides. 
The detail is quasi Jacobean^ aod the height is rather excessive — ^bnf 
necessary perhaps in consequence of the galleries. The design, how- 
ever, is otherwise commendable. Mr. Skidmore is to execute it. 

8, James, BtUtermere, Wilts^-^Thifi small church, the total length of 
which is not 60 feet, has been almost rebuilt by Mr. R. J. Withers. 
The plan comprises chancel and nave, with a good plain bell-gable (oi 
timber) between the two. It will ascommodate 75 persons, and cost 
only £450. Mr. Withers has done the work very successfully, although 
the circumstances of the ease were difficult ; since the restoration was 
begun without professional advice' by a local builder, who had already 
prepared some details^ now effectively made use of. The walls are ci 
flint with Bath-stone dressings ; the roofs and wood woric generally of 
deal. The old font, pulpit, and altar-rails are preserved from the old 
church, and the old roof-tiles are used again. The east and west 
windows are filled with quarry glass, manufactured by Lavers. 

8. Mary, Llanfair'NaMtgwyn, Pembrokeshire* — Mr. Withers has 
ingeniously transformed into a very good looking unpretending Pointed 
church, a structure full of sash windows built here about one hundred 
years ago. The walls are retained; good plain windows being in- 
serted. The i^an has chancel, nave, with western bellpgable, and a 
new vestry added to the north of the chancel. The chancel-arch and 
other new dressings are of Bath-stone imported ready cut into this 
remote district. I'he coet does not exceed £500. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

PJI. I.178BINGT0N'8 JUDOMXirT. 

7b ike Editor vf the Scclesiologiei. 

Dbab Sim, — I hardly like to hanrd a soggeatioo to those «o much 
more familiar with these subjects than myself, but will you allow me to 
make the remark that it has alwa3r8 seeased to me that enough has not 
been made of one argument on our side, viz., — the positive identity of 
the ' Lord's Table* of the Prayer Book with the c^lkiqi^al and pi^ctical 
* Altar.' The words are used demonstrably as coaTertiUe terms in 
Ezekiel (xli. 23) and Malachi (i. 7, IS) in passages which at the tame 
time incontestably prove that the thing itself is not a bit the less mn 
altar for being made of wood, nor consequently more for being of stone. 
Whether this fact be available in a forensic argnmeut er no^ it affords 
at least a reaesuring thought to my own mind« when our holy and bean* 
tiful places seem all but delivered over to the spoiler. 

Your's, very truly, 

P. 

To the Editor of the EcOeiiologist. 

College Precinets,. 
Worcester, J<m. ^4tK 1B56« 

Sin, — I beg to trouble you widi a few words in reference to the Ade- 
Ude window erected in theira^edral here. I find in Mr. I^eedy^s 
reply to your truthful remarks on the subject, that he has thrown all the 
blame of its defects upon me, for having used a particular tinted blue 
glass. Mr. Butterfield and himself inspected the work while in pro- 
gress, and no objection was made to the colomr of the blue. The effect 
you mention is owing to the great preponderance of blue in the design ; 
and Mr. Pteedy has regretted the absence of -^bite glass in the window. 

I think it rather unfair that now he should attempt to screen himself 
from a just criticism on an evident imperfection, by blaming the exe- 
cutant and his colours ; when in his notice of the window at the time 
of its erection, he expressed himself perfectly isatisfied. 

If you will kindly &vour me by inserting this in your journal, I shall 
esteem myself greatly obliged, 

I OMi At, your's obediently, 

OsoBOS Roosas. 

To the Editor €f th$ BedeoMofftBt. 

SxE, — ^You ask for my authority lor aftying that the elements were 
kept in the sacristy. I refer you to some able articles in the Eeclesi^ 
ologiet (Vols. IV. and V. of the present series), from which I certainly 
ga&er, that after the disuse of personal offering, such was the use 
prior to the introduction of what is now generaUy understood by the 
" credence." 

I am, your obedient servant, 

W. W. 
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Notices and Answers to Correspondents, 



The London and Middlesex Archreological Society was saccefisfully 
inaugurated on December 14* 1855, by a General Meeting held in the 
appropriate locality of Crosby Hall. 

Mr. F. T. DoUman, who is known as the author of "Examples of 
Ancient Pulpits/* is preparing for publication a work called " Examples 
of Ancient Domestic Architecture ; illustrating the Hospitals, Bede- 
Houses, Schools, Aims-Houses, &c., of the Middle Ages in England." 
It is a most interesting subject. The first part will contain Ford*s 
Hospital at Coventry, and S. John's Hospital, Northampton. 

An answer to Mr. Browne on Symbolism which we have received is 
not only too long for insertion in the present number, but might per- 
haps pursue the controversy with less asperity. Will our correspon- 
dent permit us to return the manuscript for a reperusal ? 

Oor space does not allow in the present number notices of Hewitt's 
Ancient Armour, Labarte's Handbook of the Arts, and Murray's Hand- 
book for Portugal. 

" Dr. Lushington's Judgment upon ' ornaments of the church,' con- 
sidered by a Parish Priest, who has not in use the articles complained 
of" (Masters) is an excellent pamphlet which should be read by all 
persons interested in the case. 

We have, in another place, noticed the fourth volume of Dr. Daniel's 
Hymnology. We. have, just at the conclusion of the month, received 
the fifth, of which we shall hope to give some account in oor next 
number. 

Some new cottages have been built near one of the lodges of Windsor 
Park by Mr. Teulon, which are really good.' They are wholly of brick, 
with no stone dressings; and are picturesque without the common 
fault of exaggeration. The walls are constructed of hollow bricks 
bonded by means of bricks on edge, which are black, and appear as 
black bands on the exterior. 

A correspondent is anxious for information as to any churches dedi- 
cated in honour of S. Germanus of Auxerre, the deliverer of Britain 
from the Pelagian heresy. He wishes for good evidence that such 
churches are not dedicated in honour of the other S. Germanus, the 
first Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

The altarcloth in S. Michael's, Oxford, mentioned in our last num- 
ber, was the handiwork of Mrs., not of Miss, Street. 



Received and accepted K. E. — ^E. T. — J. M. 
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THE COMPETITION FOR THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL 

AT LILLE. 

The last consecrated European cathedral which has attracted general 
attention is that of Cadiz. For more than a century its construction 
was entirely suspended ; but it has been completed in our own times 
by the energy of a single bishop. As far as we remember this is 
the solitary triumph of the Spanish Church of the eighteenth cen* 
tnry. The German Church of our own times has seen the resump- 
tion of the works of Cologne ; and now France is attempting, among 
other great^ undertakings, a work which in completeness and pu- 
rity of art is to distance its Peninsular and emulate its Teutonic 
riVal. Attempting, we say ; for the prospects of the cathedral, or (as 
at present it is styled) the monumental church, of Notre Dame 
de la Treille and S. Peter cannot as yet be spoken of as other than 
distant. Our readers will remember our announcement of the scheme 
in our February number for 1855. We gave an ample resumi of 
the conditions for the competition ; and we entreated English architects 
for the honour of their country and of their art to enter into it. On 
Thursday, March 13th, the Exhibition of the plans and designs sent 
in this competition, was opened at Lille. 

As far as we can judge, the exhibition of drawings is in itself 
designed as a step towards floating the scheme for the new cathedral. 
How far the project itself may be considered as more than at present 
subjective is a matter of fair inquiry. It originates in the piety and 
public spirit of a body of admirable persons in Lille. Eight years ago 
— so we learn from a paper by M. le Comte de Melun, Vice-President 
of the Cathedral Commission — the intention of recovering the prestige 

1 It will be remembered that at thia moment the Cafhedral of Maraeillea is being 
febnilt in Romanesque, on a magnificent scale ; besides, the Cathedral of Nantes is 
being finished, and a naye added to the Chapel at Moulins which is used as a 
Cathedral, so as to render it snob in architecture as well as dignity. 
vol. XVII. L 
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of the destroyed collegiate church of 8. Peter, was combined with that 
of erecting an especial tribute to S. Mary of the Trellis, patroness of 
Lille. The Pope, then at QnetBi, approved of the scheme, which is 
now assuming consistency and approaching to a fact. The local in- 
terest both of the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities may be said 
to be embarked in the scheme, rather in the zeal of individual members 
than in any corporate adhesion. The Archbishop of Cambrai may very 
reasonably be understood as exhibiting a warm interest in what will, if 
achieved, relieve an overworked diocese of a large centre of duties and 
responsibilities. How far the Lille clergy are personally active in the 
noble plan of raising their town into an episcopal see it is, perhaps, 
difficult for strangers to ascertain. But judging from experience of a 
case which is very analogous, we do not remember that the cler^gy of 
Manchester were extremely anxious for the presence among them of a 
spiritual superior, whose rank and authority would naturaUy lower 
their personal standing. In the colonies the extant clergy seldom very 
heartily desire a bishop. We are disposed to conjecture that the 
adhesion of the Lille clergy to the scheme does not as yet display a very 
exuberant enthusiasm. As regards Lille itself and its townsfolk there 
is much the same sort and amount of encouragement and coldness 
which would probably attend a plan for erecting Liverpool into an epis* 
copal see. Many, (and they, perhaps, neither the first in local rank 
nor in means) would work heartily and honestly : on some sides the 
Church feeling would prefer, or aflPect to prefer, church accommodation 
(and Lille is very deficient in churches) of another sort, pr on another 
site (and that selected for the cathedral, it must be admitted, is not 
well suited for the churchless population ;) and as regards the rich 
manufacturers, and tradesmen, and merchants, be it Lille or Liverpool, 
it is always much the same. Some give and give nobly ; but the great 
mercantile body does not realize local claims or practise local duties. 
We should conjecture, that as regards the masses, the Lillois are 
hitherto indiflPerent. A Lille manufacturer raises a fortune not to establish 
a race on the scene of his commercial successes, but to emigrate to 
Paris, or to set up as a landed proprietor as soon as possible. He looks 
upon Lille and its life only as a means of getting out of it. Anything 
therefore designed for the permanent and distant benefit of a place 
which is only looked upon as an inconvenient stage in its career by the 
material and manufacturing mind, does not attach itself very directly 
to its sympathies. 

We suspect therefore that at present the prospects of the new 
cathedral much depend on the aid which it shall receive from govern- 
ment. If the Emperor is convinced that the plan will be popular with 
the French Church generally, and will conciliate his political interests 
in the important district which the proposed cathedral will dignify and 
exalt, we make no doubt that the £120,000 which it is to cost will 
be readily provided. We mention this sum because it is that to which 
the conditions arc pledged, and because one of the competing artists 
takes great pains to show that his design can be executed for this sum. 
We very much doubt however, remembering the cost of S. Paul's, if 
any church 300 feet long, and with spires 300 feet high, can be built 
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for three million {ranct, or anything like it. Ste. Clotilde, at Paris, a 
church of the same size, but with very poor spires, and far from elabo- 
rate, will, it is said, cost by the time it is finished, forty millions of 
francs. At present a few thousand pounds collected by the local exer- 
tions of individual and zealous Churchmanship have secured the site, 
will be ready to pay for 'the selected designs, and will form a nucleus 
ronod which the promoters hope to attach a solid and increasing forma- 
tion of Imperial and national aid. At present, however, it would be 
sanguine to expect the immediate inauguration of this noble work. 

If, as we suppose, the competition so freely opened to the whole 
cycle of European artists, was intended to conciliate and awaken 
general interest in the plan, we have to record the success of this step. 
Nothing is so likely to awaken local energy as the exposition of the 
designs. They are not only creditable to all concerned, but eminently 
fitted to strike fire out of the Flemish character — remarkable rather for 
perseverance than enthusiasm. The Lille people may be very good 
Christians, and we observed some pleasing signs of honest practical 
religion going on in the town. But unquestionably they are not yet 
consumed, if warmed, by any zeal fbr the house of Goo. They have 
not only few churches, but those few (with perhaps an exception in 
favour of the original design of S. Maurice) are ugly, mean, scandalously 
dirty, dilapidated, and disfigured by every abomination. The damages 
inflicted by Marlborough's siege have never been repaired ; and what 
has been done in later improvements is scanty in amount and dis- 
creditable in taste. Lille has certainly escaped hitherto the ecclesiolo- 
gical movement. The present exhibition is just the thing to kindle 
it. The goi^ous array of possible spires, and at least conceivable 
gables and crosses, broking up the sordid monotony of the ugly 
Bwamps and fens which surround this most unpicturesque of towns 
will, we are convinced, animate the local sluggishness. And it was 
pleasant to see the men in blouses gazing with honest and open- 
mouthed admiration on some three hundred feet of tower and spire, 
destined, we trust, some day to redeem the patent deformity of Lille. 
If, as is an undeniable innovation in these things, a competition is 
planned before the means, or anything like the means, of the proposed 
building are secured, we must award to the committee of the cathedral 
much praise for the skill with which they have made the exhibition of 
competing designs a step towards enlisting public interest and con- 
tributions in its favour. The success of the new cathedral in the not 
very distant town of Boulogne, (albeit in very mediocre classical,) h 
an encouragement to go on. 

We observe another peculiarity in the Lille proceedings. The com- 
peting designs are exhibited to the public before they are submitted to 
the jury. This we apprehend to be a decided error. The jury ought 
not to be desirous of being fortified or anticipated in their judgment 
by public opinion. It is theirs rather to challenge and to direct the 
popular sentiment and taste than to fall in with its decisions. We can 
quite understand that the defeated artists in a competition would be a 
Utile chary of exhibiting unsuccessful designs. And it might suit in- 
dividual partizans to e^ist vulgar applause in favour of their produc- 
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tions in order to anticipate or inflaence the award of the judges. Bat 
in this case we are quite convinced that the judges are superior to such 
influences. Still they ought not to be subjected to the imputation of 
either following or opposing the common verdict. As in the com- 
peting designs for the Houses of Parliament, and as in the various 
cartoon contests in Westminster Hall, the judgment of the jury ought 
to have preceded the exhibition of the plans. 

Abating for these drawbacks, we can speak of the exhibition of the 
competing designs with unmitigated satisfaction. A rooni admirably 
adapted for the purpose, above the Htdle aux BlSs, beautifully lighted, 
lofty, and accessible, contains the designs, forty-one in number. The 
walls, speaking of the room ecclesiologically, towards the north, east, 
and south are occupied with the plans. At the west end two or three 
ladies, who relieved each other by successive relays, gave and received 
polite acknowledgments of courtesy. The room is divided by a series 
of iron columns which were connected for the occasion by a temporary 
screen, the north and south sides of which are also filled with plans. 
Every foot of wall is thus covered, but not crowded. The Hotel de 
Ville was found to be too small for the exhibition. And each set of 
drawings is marked by its motto, and by a boundary line of broad 
scarlet from its neighbour and competitor. A bust of the Emperor, a 
few flags, and local escutcheons, complete an arrangement as simple 
as eflective. There is not an exhibition in England which might not 
learn from the skilful way in which the plans are shown. And, while 
it is almost superfluous to remark that French courtesy was displayed 
to all the visitors, it is only a debt of gratitude which we in particular 
owe to the promoters of the scheme, to acknowledge the friendly en- 
thusiasm, the warm hospitality, and the artistic sympathy which were 
lavished on those members of our own body who were deputed to give 
a review of the Lille Exhibition. 

Characterizing the exhibition as a whole, we have to remark first 
that it is a matter of regret, rather perhaps than of surprise, that the 
hanging committee did not act with greater severity to the competing 
plans. We are not at present saying that many of the designs ought 
to have been rejected on account of their absolute demerit. Far from 
this. Not more than two or three sets out of forty-one are absolutely 
disgraceful to their authors. But very many of the drawings by no 
means fulfil the conditions of the artistic contest. Those conditions as 
our readers may remember, were very fiilly announced and explained. 
The plans were — so we read the programme — all to be drawn to a 
uniform scale. All were to contain, besides the ordinary elevations 
and sections of the cathedral, certain and many details : plans of the 
construction, of the subsidiary buildings, details also of many accesso- 
ries, especially of grilles, of metal work, of painted glass, of tesselated 
or incised pavements, of stalls and parcloses, of the high altar and its 
arrangements, pulpit and font and organ case, of the vaulting, of the 
crypt, &c., &c. We thought it impossible that any set of designs 
could contain, if it fulfilled the conditions, less than from twenty to 
thirty separate plans. As we read the conditions we thought brick as 
tAe material of construction was decided on. A clerestory was ^ 
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riguewr* We repeat most strongly that the conditions were explicit^ 
and, as we conceived, so well explained that it was impossible to 
mistake their requisites. The very first aspect of the Exhibition shows 
that these conditions have not been complied with. There are some 
full and conscientious and correct sets of plans which fairly grapple 
with the difficulties, and attempt, with varying success, to master the 
conditions of the contest. Other artists, we regret to say, do not strive 
lawfully. They have only sent in two or three drawings, often very 
pretty ones : but do not solve the details of construction. Judging 
from the common voice, the particular set of drawings among the forty* 
one which seems to be the most popular consists of five meagre 
abeets, one of which ia a magnificent perspective drawing of a superb 
west front beantifnlly executed in sepia ; but its author has given abso* 
lately no details ; he has not touched the subsidiary buildings ; he has 
given no accessories. He does not show that he can construct a vault 
or an arch : or that he knows how to lay a pavement, much less to de- 
sign one. He sends drawings which any draughtsman of the Royal 
Academy might be proud of. But we no more know from what he 
exhibits at Lille that he is an architect, than we should be able to con* 
jecture that Mr. Roberts could build S. Sophia because he can draw it. 
The only particular in which we can find fault with the original con- 
ditions is, that they did not proscribe all aquarelles and perspective 
drawings. We are compeUed therefore to say that the hanging com- 
mittee ought not to have admitted, because they were in direct defiance 
of their conditions, at least one half of the competing plans. They are 
not all drawn to the prescribed scale : they do not all, or anything like 
all, give or try to give what the conditions required : and too many 
of them give what the conditions implicitly forbade, viz., alternative 
pUuiB. 

And we mention all this in limine, because as we intend to pass 
judgment on every set of drawings now at Lille, we are bound to indicate 
our principle of classification and selection : only asking some allowance 
for the difficulties of our task attendant upon the variety of scale. We 
call those the best plans, not which show the smartest facade, but which 
most resolutely fulfil the conditions : which display the largest combina- 
tion of artistic requisites, design, skill in combination, practical acquaint- 
ance with building as well as with water-colour drawing ; which to 
a sense of the beautiful add technical familiarity with the useful ; 
which display artistic morality as well as aesthetics ; which show a large 
fiamiliarity with and learned love of archaeology and the whole circle of 
Christian art and symbolism ; which display a knowledge of religious 
literature, and a practical knowledge of painting, sculpture, enamelling ; 
which prove an eye skilled in colour, a hand practised in composition, 
a mind imbued with the sense of the beautiful, aud a soul possessed of 
religious sentiment : in a word, which show the artist to be truthful as 
well as picturesque. Accordingly we have tried to construct a class 
listy and have given our marks according to the old examination for- 
mula. He has most marks who has shown most excellencies. It is 
quite possible that measuring one detail agpainst another — say one west 
front only against another west front — some second class man may far 
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exceed those we have placed in the first clese. Be it ao. We have 
not weighed elevation against elevation ; hut the general and complete 
artistic competency of one set of plans against the general qualifications 
of another. We are utterly ignorant of what may be the decision of the 
very competent jury, but in any case are prepared to uphold the general 
principles of our own volunteer adjudication. In justice to ourselves 
we must explain that we were only acquainted with one set of draw« 
ings when we entered the Exhibition Hall» which we aaw before we 
had any idea that we should visit Lille. 

It will be convenient to our readers, perhaps, if we here insert a list 
t>f all the forty-one designs* arranged alphabetically in classes, aaaigning 
to each its prolmble nationality. Our criticisms will follow in the order 
of the list. 

Glass I. 

Ad Bthera.tendens • * 1 Belgian* 

Dieu en soit garde ... 

Foederis area 

Hk . . • • « 

L'eclectcisme fsicj est la plaie de TArt 

Quam dilecta tabernacula toa Domine virtutum 



2 French. 

3 English. 

4 German. 

5 French. 

6 En^h. 



In Domino confido . .7 English. 

Le Monument sera I'expression d*une grande pens^ ) o /i 

d'Esthetique CathoUque . . . j ^ German. 

Class II. 

Confido, oonquiesco . .9 English. 

Deus adjuvet . . .10 French. 

Domine dilexi deeorem domus tuse (A) * ^M FetTh ? 

Soli Deo Gloria . . . . .12 French. 

Spes .13 Enghsh. 

Zelus domus tuse oomedit me . .14 French. 

(A croMs tit a circle j with no motto) . 16 French. 



In veritate confido . . 

Class III. 

Aeoende lumen sensibus, Infunde amorem cordi- 

bus, &c. .... 
Domine dilexi deeorem domus tu» (B) 
Ego sum vitis, vos palmites . 
Excelsior .... 
Gloria in excelsis Deo 
Ihs ..... 
Nisi Dominus icdificaverit domum, &c. (A) 
O Clemens O pia O dnlcis Virgo Maria 
Plaise a Dieu 

Si parva licet componere magnis 
Tria juncta in uno . 

Class IV. 

Crux mihi grata quies 
Dum spiro spero 
Gloire a Marie 

Je suis toiy ja suis moi 



16 English. 



*-ll7 
•^8 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



German. 

French. 

English. 

English. 

German. 

Enghsh. 

English. 

German. 

French. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

French. 

German. 

French. 
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Napol^nville, Morbihaa, le 22 Fevrier, 1866 . 33 French. 

Nisi Dominus aBdificaverit domam, &c (B) 34 German. 

Non satis est pl^cuiste ocalis nisi pectora tangas 35 German. 

Sancta Maria sine labe concepta ora pro nobis 36 English. 

Yoz clamabat in deserto, 1830 . .37 French. 

Not Classbd. 

Omnia Deiia Hex . .38 French. 

Ryssel . • .39 Dutch. 

La vie d'uD homme, &c. • .40 Dutch? 

Toute faveor insigne, tout don parfait, vient d'en haut 41 German. 

(1 .) Ad ^thera tettdeiu, — ^This a moat creditable design, to which, from 
internal evidence, we should assign a Belgian origin. Its author haa» 
in general, complied conscientiondy with the terms of the competition ; 
and the jury will have to consider its claims for the second, if not for 
the firat, prize. The style choeen seems to us, however, a little later 
in its character than the former half of the thirtecfnth century ; and the 
required type of a Fi^ench church has certainly not been reproduced. 
But we haye a very good and characteristic specimen of a fourteenth 
century minster, with central tower and spire, and two unimportant 
towers at the west end. The nave has nine bays ; the transepts three 
bays, with eaatem and western aisles ; the choir three bays, besides a 
seven-sided apee, round which is a processional aisle, and a range of 
radiating chapela. The area is perhaps too much subdivided. The 
internal piers are indeed dignified, but the arches are somewhat narrow, 
and stilted. The thforiura is well developed; but in this feature 
the lateness of the style is conspicuous. We doubt much, further, 
whether the piers of the central crossing are solid enough, to sustain 
the vast mass of the central spire. We remember to have often heard 
Pagin say, that, considering how often, in ancient churches of this 
phm, the prodigious thrust of the four arms of the cross had caused the 
central piers to bulge inwards,^ he should never attempt auch a con- 
struction without carrying some of the pressure to the extremUiee of 
the cross, by a strong system of iron chains embedded in the masonry. 
No such mechanical device is shown in the designs before us. The 
designer has not given a thought to any special brick construction ; and 
there is no colour except on the ciborium. This, and indeed all the 
fittings, must be regarded as far less commendable than the mere archi* 
tectural fabric. The ciborium — using this expression for the high altar, 
with its baldachin and appendages<^is cumbrous and pretentious. It 4a 
like a oongeries of disconnected details ; with disproportionately large 
itatuary, and a lack of unity in ornament as well as in idea. The pulpit 
•Iso is domsy, and the woodwork in general feeble and ineffective, 
though with occasional attempts at more elaborate design. In the 
tallage the treatment is archaic; and the same may be said of the 
ambons and confessionals. The glass, on the other hand, shows in the 
medallions an honest attempt to escape from the grotesqueness of the 
Qomges type : the grisaille- is less successful. The organ seems like 
an after-thought at the west end, instead of being part of the original 

^ In oonneiion with this, see the interesting report of Herr Zwimer on the stste 
«f ths oeatral piers st Cologne Cathedrsl, tnnslBted in our piesent number. 
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design, llie sacristies and other dependent buildings are a conspi- 
ouous failure. It is the inferiority of the fittings and ornamentation 
which should, we think, reduce this excellent architectural study to a 
lower rank than that occupied by others of those designs which we 
have placed in the first class. 

(2.) Dieu en eoit garde, — ^An obviously French design, and one much 
indebted to a particular French Cathedral for its general character. Here 
we are glad to note a painstaking endeavour to adhere to the terms of the 
competition. The drawings, fourteen in number, are carefully elabo- 
rated; and the artist has clearly thrown his whole power and heart into 
the work. The church has two western towers, surmounted by spires, 
and a fl^che at the crossing. The west fa9ade — too nearly copied from 
Rheims — ^has an importance characteristically French ; a recessed portal, 
almost exaggerated in its proportions, and a spacious narthex with the 
prescribed chapels— one for the office dee morts, the other for the font — 
opening into it transeptally. The nave affects a larger proportion of its 
component parts than in the preceding design. Here there are but five 
bays while the transepts have only two bays in length, and the choir has 
only two bays and a seven -sided apse. The latter is surrounded by a 
processional aisle — " le bas-c6t^ " of the programme — with radiating 
chapels. But in the distribution of this part of the plan we discern a cer- 
tain coarseness, so to say, very unlike the exquisite skill and grace of the 
ground-plan of the chevei in the better French churches. The north 
transept has an ambitious facade and portal : rather unsatisfectory — as 
such always must be, when, as even in such famous churches as Char- 
tres, the portal seems no constructional part of the elevation. We 
observe with some surprise, but with full appreciation of its good sense, 
the simplicity of this plan, and the remarkable paucity of subsidiary 
chspels. The distribution of all the dependent buildings on the south 
side, on the site of the ancient Circus, is conspicuously good. The 
general architectural detail, though observing the square abacus, has an 
over-tendency towards developement. It seemed to us good, but 
slightly coarse, without any claim for special praise as to vigour. But 
in the towers we find less to commend. Their outline is heavy and un- 
graceful ; and the actual octagonal spires are pierced in apertures of 
very ugly form, and of a length quite unsuitable for a stone construction. 
They might be indeed ungainly openings in cast iron, but are wholly 
unsuitable for the material intended. The dallage is confined to the 
choir and the chapels : it shows, perhaps, more archseological research 
than artistic feeling, and we should be very sorry to see it executed. The 
interior is extensively coloured : fond as we are of polychrome, we will 
not say too much coloured : but we must say that what is needed for this 
age is not colour per ee, but colour so balanced and harmonised, and ob* 
viously adapted to the exigencies of the architecture, that no one could 
wish it absent. We can scarcely give this praise to the present design. 
In the glass we see no attempt to improve on the easy archaism of 
Bourges. The general fittings are not happy. The jub^ is too solid, 
and its statues, by their disproportionate size, dwarf the general scale. 
Surely the actual state of the French cathedrals should show that the 
soUd jub^ is not a feature which it is desirable to re-introduce. In 
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the ciboriam the architect has gone after a too early type : it in not 
Pointed » and would be heavy and depressing in effect. The woodwork is 
mediocre ; while the confessionals are almost ridiculously overdone with 
elaboration. In our judgment, however, this careful design would stand 
an excellent chance of the second prize. 

(3.) Foederis area. — We doubt if any design in the whole competi- 
tion equals the amount of careful and minute labour expended on the 
beautiful drawings by an English competitor which bear this epigraph : 
a motto, by the way, highly expressive of the unusually extensive 
knowledge of symbolical and hieratic art displayed in the fitting and 
ornamentation of the interior. The type followed in this design is a 
French church, rather austerely conceived, strictly within the period 
to which the competition is limited by the prog^mme. Perhaps in- 
deed in some of the architectural features, as certainly in some of the 
details, the style adopted points backwards rather than forwards ; and 
we have to regret the appearance of ungainly and undeveloped forms 
where some clearer adumbration of the beauties of the more advanced 
Pointed style would have been legitimately to be expected. Still 
the very highest praise must be adjudged to a design so admirable 
in itself and so conscientiously worked out: and, while inclined to 
give the first prize to another design, we should say of this — proximk 
accessit. Though of the full dimensions allowed by the programme, 
this church has both externally and internally a somewhat low and 
heavy appearance, and generally does not quite do justice to its scale. 
One cause of this may be found perhaps in the mistake that in the 
interior arcades the triforium is scarcely more than rudimentary. The 
west facade is however a worthy composition : it has the required 
deep portal, and is flanked by two spires, while a fl^che rises at the 
crossing. The nave consists of only four bays, besides the one created 
by the towers,— the architect aiming after the broad and the massive in 
his conceptions. The general effect is grandiose, but one regrets con- 
stantly that some of the rudenesses or eccentricities of a too early style 
have not been abandoned. It is however the ameublement, (to borrow 
a useful word from the programme) that must be admired almost without 
an exception The font, to be sure, is grotesque enough to look like a 
page borrowed from the Benedictional of Ethel wold : and the organ (with 
Tubalcain displacing Jubal from his proper dignity as " the father of all 
who handle the harp or the organ," is most needlessly archaic : but 
the baldachin, (comprising coloured mosaics, jewellery, and a repouss^ 
retable, of gilt metal, after the old B41e type,) the lutrin, or great lettem, 
and other fittings, are most beautiful. So too is the dallage generally : 
and a maze, on the floor of the nave (as at Chartres), will win a vote 
from an archaeologist, while a more practical ecclesiolo^st would ask 
perhaps to have its use pointed out before he copied so unintelligible 
an ornament in a new church for the nineteenth century. The rood- 
loft, though charmingly designed, is surely too close and obstructive to 
the view. The choir-screens facing the procession-aisle are beautifully 
treated, with carved subjects in high relief. Here again, and in the 
woodwork, a rather later character would have been more to our own 
taste. So too in the glass, which is archaic, and, in the grisaille, rather 
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tame : tBough a figure of the present empress treated medisBTally as an 
horseback, in one of the large trefoils, is an ingenious conceit to mark 
the epoch of its design » by no means unskilfully rendered. The whole 
design is a mine of antiquarian lore, and is most creditable to its producer. 

(4.) Under the letter '* K " we have an unmistakeable Oerman design 
of very high merit. One of the most interesting features of this ex- 
hibition is to see the national character of the greater part of the com- 
petitors so clearly betraying itself. Here is a stiff geometrical, metallic- 
like church of (at the earliest) the fourteenth century, such as has 
never been imagined out of the Rhineland. This indeed ought, no 
doubt, to disqualify it from the present competition, in which a Fremck 
church of the first half of the thirteenth century was especially re- 
quired. And still more the entire absence of architectural detail, or 
of glass, deprives the author of any chance of success. Still if, as we 
hope will be the case, the jury award " honourable mention" to the 
most able designs, ** K'* will be founds we have little doubt, in this 
category. For the present drawings are a very able and characteristic 
study of just such a church for the proposed site as a German of the 
Cologne school would design : an austere, rigid, angular conception of 
the utmost regularity and simplicity. The plan comprises a nave of 
six bays ; transepts of three bays with two aisles ; choir of three bays ; 
pentagonal apse, retrochoral aisle and radiating chapels : at the west 
end two open skeleton-like spires, and a dumpy pinnacled lantern at 
the crossing. The west facade has no French characteristics: the 
chapels for the Ofiice of the Dead and for Baptism, which the pro- 
gramme ordered to be at the west end, and which most of the 
designs have judiciously employed to give breadth and dignity to 
the west front, are here attached to the eastern ends of tibe nave 
aisles. However, one feature, which the programme encourages 
the competitors to attempt (though its fitness for modem wants is 
problematical, and though it cannot physically co-exist with the 
French type of a west fa^de) — we mean an atrium, such as re- 
mains at San Clemente at Rome, and San Ambrogio at Milan, — is 
exhibited in this design. It is a very good cloister, opening into the 
narthex from its north and south sides, and consequently making the 
west portal wholly unimportant. The dependencies of the church are 
well arranged in these drawings on the south side. We must com- 
mend also an effective rise of steps in the choir over the crypt. A 
crypt is one of the features required by the programme ; but few of 
the competitors have so treated it as to give much diversity of internal 
level. The vaulting of this design is quadripartite, except in the 
central lantern, where it is more complicated. The general simplicity 
of the vaulting, dictated of course by the prescribed epoch of the 
building, is a remarkable characteristic of the whole exhibition. 

(5.) L'Eclecticieme est la plaie de VArt, — Unlike the last-mentioned 
drawings, the design exhibited under this motto claims, by its accurate 
compliance with the limits of the competition, as well as by its com* 
pleteness and ability, a place among those few from which the jury 
must select the first prize. It is a thoroughly French church of the 
required period : — our chief complaint about it is, that it has the look 
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of bang too servile a copy. The ODOtto that this architect has chosen* 
(which is anyhow hut a half-truth), has misled him. Unless we mis* 
interpret altogether the conditions of the present competition, the object 
aottght for is not a mere dead reproduction of the French style of 1200 
-< — 1250» but a church in which the needs and the experiences of the 
middle of the nineteenth century are embodied according to the archi- 
tectural principles of that style. The successful competitor ought to 
be the man who has, with a true eclecticism, laid hold of every real ad« 
vance made in construction or in taste during the last six centuries, and 
has assimilated it, so to say, into his design, congruously with the prin- 
ciples of the prescribed period. The distribution of this design is ex- 
cellent : the dependent buildings are grouped admirably on the south 
side, and a possibly future episcopal palace is shown in connexion with 
them. The plan of the church comprises a narthex, with the two re- 
quired chapels treated transeptally, a nave of seven bays ; transepts, 
wUhoui aisles and ending apsidally, (and with doorways, not in their 
fe^ades, but in porches occupying the angles between the transepts and 
the nave aisles) ; choir of four bays with seven-sided apse, and a double 
retrochoral aisle with elongated radiating chapels. This is undeniably 
a noble plan ; and in the deviation from common rules in the transepts 
and their entrances we note, with spproval, almost the only mark of 
progress in the design. The architecture, if it reproduces with mar- 
vellous exactness the good points of an Early-Pointed French church, 
is not free from the attendant defects of the style. The exterior is 
some whs t sombre and heavy, and seems in want of more graceful 
ornament. The fl^che at the crossing is slender, and not inelegant, 
but it scarcely " lightens" the ensemble; and the twin western spires 
are open to criticism as being nothing but exaggerations of a type suit- 
able only for a much smaller scale. They are little more than pinna- 
cles, immensely magnified. What we mean is, that the tall thin lancets, 
which are their predominant features, and over which the actual spires 
are so infelicitously superimposed, might suit fairly well the belfry of a 
small church, but are unsuited to the enormous dimensions of cathedral 
spires three hundred feet high. A really satisfactory spire of the first 
dase — e.g., that of S, Stephen's, Vienna — ^always gives the effect of a 
thoroughly organized growth, (to borrow an illustration from the vege- 
table world,) and never looks like a plant run to seed. The interior is 
a little disappointing, from its stiffness and froideur. One longs to 
expand it, to cut off the excessive angularity of its square abaci, and to 
develope its rudimentary triforium. The style should have been allowed 
a further growth of another half-century. The ameublement, though 
archuc, is very good; but looks as though it were copied out of 
standard books of ornament The jub^ is certainly successful ; and 
so is the dallage, though it is needlessly archaic in the sanctuary. This 
competitor also shows a maze in the nave-floor. The wood -work is 
meagre — the invariable fault of French design in this material ; the 
organ is the least successful fittmg of all. The glass is no better, and 
we may truly say, no worse, than the eternal Bourges prototypes. 
This is however a first-rate design ; a little more ' eclecticism* would 
have left us still less to criticize. 
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(6.) Quam dilecta tabemacula tua Domine virtuium. — It is, we believe* 
neither national nor personal prejudice, which leads us to detect in this 
English design, certainly one of the best, — and (we might almost say) 
the very best — set of drawings in the whole exhibition. For here we 
find an unmistakeably French church, rigidly observant of the strictest 
interpretation of the conditions of the competition : in which, however* 
there is, so far as we can see, little or nothing that is lifelessly copied, 
little or no *' book work'* (as it would be called in an University ex- 
amination), but rather a pervading unity of conception, and a living in- 
stinct of design, giving proofs of originality and power in almost every 
detail. The artist, in short, seems to us to have become penetrated 
with his style : or rather, the style is not merely taken up by him for 
the occasion, but it looks as though it were habitual to him. There is 
a freedom about the architectural thought which, though not absent 
from several other designs in this exhibition, is scarcely to be observed 
(as we fancy) in those nearest in merit to the one now under our con- 
sideration. This design, instead of a beautiful vision of the past, seems 
to us full of life, and vigour, and promise for the future. We should 
ourselves have preferred a more developed Pointed; and this artist 
would probably — though we are not sure of this — share our opinion. 
But at any rate, the effect of this artistic creation, as compared with 
some of its rivals, is to our minds rather that of beauty on the point 
of ripening into a still richer fulness than of a laboured resuscitation of 
the superseded details of a past and antiquated period of art. 

But to proceed to the description of this elaborate set of drawings. 
The Programme of the Competition expressed a preference, on the 
score of economy, for brick over stone as the chief material of the pro- 
posed church : and this is one of the few designs in the whole exhibi- 
tion, and the only one among those which appear in our first class, in 
which this condition has been recognized. Here, it seems to us, that 
brick is treated with great ability : it is made to enter largely into the 
general construction, and, banded with horizontal counes of stone, it 
gives a warm colouring to the exterior. Inside it is used with equal 
boldness and effeetiveness, and the vaulting, (with stone ribs, and the 
cells constructed of red brick,) is construction ally and imperishably co- 
loured, llie plan comprises a western narthex between two twin spires* 
with the chapels — des fonts and des marts — attached ; nave of seven 
bays, transepts of two bays, the crossing marked by a fl^he, choir of 
three bays with seven-sided apse, a procession- path and ^vt radiating 
apsidal chapels. The dependent buildings are well grouped round a 
cloister on the south side : we noticed, with a smile, the scdle de Cati* 
chisme arranged, as an English schoolroom might be, for a ' gallery' 
lesson. Externally the somewhat low and heavy effect, which, being 
partly the result of the severe style prescribed, we have observed in 
other designs, is to be noticed in this projet also. Still the chevet, with 
its flying buttresses and massive pinnacles, has dignity and character ; 
and the general massiveness and richness of detail is an English feature 
most judiciously added to the French type of building. The spires, 
banded in colour, are by no means the most successful part of the de- 
sign. In spite of skilful gradation of stages and much constructional 
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merit, the result is ungTBcefal and ineffecdTS. We can belicTe that the 
architect wished to give an original and striking contour to spires which, 
if erected, would he so conspicuous a landmark in the swamps of French 
Flanders : and we can fancy that in a distant view these stem, frown- 
ing, cumulated piles would he imposing : but in a near view they lack 
grace. Still, they are true spire-compositions, and not like those which 
we criticised in the last-noticed design. The interior is noticeable for 
the good proportion of its parts, and the proper developement of ar- 
cade, triforium, and clerestory. The fittings are of gpreat beauty. We 
observed an open metal roodscreen ; a Mture du chceur carved in sub- 
jects in relief, admirably treated : and a ciborium, which for harmony 
and elegance of colour and proportions, is surpassed by none in the 
whole collection. The metal- work of this artist seemed to us notably 
excellent : and the pavement has merits ; though not greater than those 
of No. 3. His wood-work also is rich and appropriate : and the great 
organ at the west end, so arranged as not to interfere with the prin- 
cipal western rose window, is unusually successful. This organ, we be- 
lieve, does not exclude a choir organ, in a more appropriate position. 
The glass-desigos are a great improvement on the fiourges type : the 
medalltons being drawn quite free from grotesqueness, and the grisaille 
being treated in a bold floral style. A word of praise is due for some 
exquisite perspectives in sepia, showing the chapter-house interior and 
part of the cloisters. The crowning merit of this design is, we re- 
peat, the proof it gives of its author's perfect mastery of the prin- 
ciples of Pointed design ; enabling him to work out the whole of his 
ideas without imitation or exaggeration. But from this praise we 
must except the font, which, borrowed in its motifs (we fancy) from 
some old German specimens, is an archaic monstrosity. We have 
no doubt the Jury will take fully into account the unusual merits of 
this elaborate design ; although they are of a kind which would be 
probably undervalued by more superficial observers. 

(7.) In Domino confido, — ^This and the following design we place, as it 
were, below the line, but still in the first class. This is the work 
of an Englishman ; the next, we conclude from various circumstances, 
of a Oerman. 

The author of these plans (No. 7.) has produced a most creditable 
architectural study ; but, by omitting to send any details of glass or of 
fittings, he loses his chance of success in the competition. His twelve 
drawings, — very scientifically executed, and not such showy water- 
colours as we shall have hereafter to condemn in our notice of some in- 
ferior English artists, — bring before us a mere English church of an 
abbatial type, in a florid " Early English'* Pointed, to use this epithet in 
its strict, and only true, meaning. The plan is of course cruciform ; with 
two good western spires and a low square tower at the intersection, — 
recalling a memory of Tewkesbury. The two chapels form the lowest 
stories of the towers, flanking a western narthex : the nave has six 
bays ; the transepts are each of three bays, with two aisles ; the choir 
of four bays with seven-sided apse, a procession-path and radiating 
chapels. The sacristies and other accessory buildings are not made the 
most of : they are placed properly on the south side on the site of the 
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old Circus. But on the north aide — as in York Minater — ^there is a 
thoroughly Eiiglish octagonal chapter-houae ; moat inconveniently 
placed with reference to the other buildinga» and so ill-managed that 
its buttresses are quite confused with those of the north side of the 
ehevet. This makes us half saspeet that this is merely an English 
** acadeflsy*' drawing sent to lille for the chance of honourable mention. 
Other arguments tending to the same view, are that the vaulting is octo- 
partite throughout, and that the end elevations of the transepts are not 
utilized as portals or as architectural compositions ; indeed, there are 
no doors at all except at the west end. Still there is no small archi- 
tectural merit in the plans. In the exterior the spires are imposing : the 
pinnacles however, are too attenuated, and the gables almost over sharp. 

(8.) Le Monument sera FeMpression tTtme grande pens^e d'esih^Hque 
Caiholique, — This motto, borrowed from the programme, distinguishes 
a good design of (we imagine) German origin. The style is later 
than is permissible in this competition^ being in fact a thoroughly 
developed Oeometrical Middle- Pointed. The dependent buildings 
are grouped on the south side, but are designed in a mean architecture. 
The church itself has two western spires, but no fleche or tower at the 
crossing. The narthex is flanked by the baptismal chapel and that of 
the dead, projecting transeptally : the nave has seven ba3r8, and the 
transepts are of three bays, with two aisles (which however do not 
reach to the extreme bays, and thus the opportunity of dignified 
transept-fronts is thrown away.) The choir is of four bays with a five- 
aided apse, retrochoral aisle and radiating chapels. As to the exterior, 
the ^ires eace somewhat ill composed, and look like overgrown pin- 
nacles: and the details and the (geometrical) tracery are wiry and 
eoromonplace. Inside the effect is dignified but looks like a success- 
ful copy ; and the triforium is unfortunately minimised in the compo- 
sition. However the artist has honestly worked out his design in 
its details ; though these show no great force or variety. The wood- 
Work is especially meagre : the organ — as is remarkably often the case 
in the whole exhibition — a failure : and the pavements generally feeble. 
The glass is painstaking in design, but inharmonious in coloration. 
The ambon is of the Baailican type ; the font inadequate ; the high 
altar and its tabernacle good, though its baldachin is coarse and in- 
€l^;ant. The honest industry of the artist, in the absence df special 
genius, furly entitles him to admission into the lower part of our first 
dass. 

Our Second Class, containing seven designs, and one which though 
scarcdy equal to them, is better than any in the Third division, begins 
in alphabetical cnrder, with — 

(9.) Confido, comguiegeo. — An English design — as betrayed, among 
other signs, by an octagonal chapter-house ; and conspicuous for incon- 
veniently arranged subsidiary buildings, grouped on the south side. 
This competitor puts the chief spire at the crossing, and has two 
spirelets at the west end. In plan the nave has eight bays, with 
western porch (rather than narthex) and the two required chapels at the 
western end ; the lantern has solid piers : the transepts, of two bays 
each, have an aisle on each side ; the choir is foui* bays in length with 
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fiye-aided apse, •mronnding aitle, and radkting ehapelt. The tnii'* 
septs have projecting porches. These designs* though of so late a 
style as to be exdaded hy the conditions of tibe competition, have oon<* 
siderable merit as an architectural study. The eentral spire indeed it 
a graceful oonaposition. banded at seyeral heights, and rising from an 
enriched belfry-stage of much beauty. The motif oi this is due to 
Salisbury. The nave roof is forcibly broken up by a range of gigantso 
trsnsvezse gables over each clerestory window. The fisult of this 
exaggeration on a cathedral scale of what might be allowable in the 
humbler dimensions of a parish church need scarcely be pointed out* 
The aiele walla» on the other hand, are, by a rererse process, treated 
like a cathedral nave in miniature : for they are positively furnished 
with flying-buttresses spanning a low and mean range of sacristies which 
adhere, below the aisle-window sills, to the aisle walls. The chapter- 
house is an elegant Middle-Pointed composition: and the crypt baa 
been utilized by this artist to allow of a prodigious rise of steps in 
the central lantern. The details given are very few; and the square 
abacus which appears in them is a little inconsistent with the rest« 
There are no drawings for the glass or for the ritual fittings. 

(10.) Deitf adfuvet. — In this laborious set of twenty-four drawings^ 
we have, we think, a French design. Its author has worked hard and 
honestly. He has had a good thought in conforming his dependent 
buildings to the striking physical configuration of the site in the semi* 
ciicamference of the ancient Circus : but the idea is not very ably 
developed in execution. In the j^an, the two chapels flank the 
narthex : the nave has seven bays ; each transept two bays with 
eastern and western aisles ; the choir is of five bays with five*sided 
apse, surrounding aisle and radiating chapels. There are two western 
towers ; but no fl^he at the intersection* The transept-fronts are in 
this design a decided exaggeration : the restof the exterior is meagre 
and attenuated, like such a modem French church as Ste. Clotilde of 
Ptois ; and the spires look Hke a mere superposition of disconnected 
parts. In the interior the quadruple, instead of triple, division of the 
arcade-elevations mars any dignity of effect ; and the triforium loses 
its proper importance, llie altar is an unsatisfactory composition, 
and vulgarised by a disproportionately large statue of the Blessed 
Virgin above it. The ameublement is not very detailed; and the 
glass is commonplace. The grisaille has a disagreeable brown tinl^ 
and some ambitious medallion-groups, showing historical scenes, coU'i 
nected with lille (we imagine), with figures in modem costumes — 
after the pernicious example at S. Denis — are jejune and mediocre. 

(11.) Domme dilexi decorem, 4c. (A)-^We hesitate whether to assign 
this to FVench or (German parentage : but it is hardly worth either ntti^ 
tion's while to cross the Rhine tasettle the question. The author of this 
plan gives something for the money : two western towers and spires, a 
high louvre, and actually four attached chapter-houses : — we forgjst for 
what purposes they are all intended. The construction, and it is the 
most commendable feature, appears to be of a brick diaper : or we sup« 
pose rather terra-cotta piofan than what we understand by bricks. It 
is a oombinatian of the Imviest Cfaartres work» wiA vast roses, even 
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ttiffer and more mechanical than m that (to our minds) much exag- 
gerated church : and a leaning towards a still earlier developement oC 
Romanesque (for we cannot think that Chartres has escaped the classi- 
cal traditions). The nave has dignity from its long perspective of nine 
hays ; and without originality, the design is hard, correct and elahorate. 
The lines of demarcation in class lists heing always evanescent, perhaps 
we are giving this design its full deserts hy keeping it out of Ckss III. 

(12.) Soli Deo Gloria. — A careful design, exhibited in no less than 
forty drawings, and possessing very considerable merit. The subsidiary 
buildings are ably planned, and adjoin the south-west side of the 
church. In the ground- plan of the latter, the narthex is flanked by 
two apsidal chapels placed transeptally : the nave has seven bays : the 
transepts have three bays with east and west aisles : and the choir, of 
four bays with five-sided apse, has surrounding aisle and radiating 
apsidal chapels. There are two western spires and a fl^che at the 
crossing. This design appears to have been constructed on certain 
geometrical theories ; for there is a drawing showing how the princi- 
pal lines of the building are defined by triangles. The west front is 
an able composition, and the spires — which are of open stone- work — 
are pleasing. The internal arcades are well developed and well pro« 
portioned ; and the rose windows are commendable. The altar and 
its baldachin are successful : and the glass is carefully designed. We 
are not a little puzzled to decide the nationality of this architect. The 
general character of the design, and the meagreness of the wood- work, 
would seem to indicate a French artist. On the other hand there is a 
certain resemblance to our English First-Pointed in the style ; and the 
font is curiously, and incongruously, " Perpendicular." We incline 
however to the former opinion, and conclude by saying, that nothing 
but a certain lack of power hinders this design from taking its place in 
our first class. 

(13.) 8p€9. — So far as a popular verdict would decide the question, 
this design — apparently an English one — ^would be chosen for the first 
prize by the people of Lille ; of whom an admiring crowd was always to 
be seen around it. And as usual the popular verdict would be uniair : 
for the author of this showy plan, though by no means a contemptible 
artist, has made hii drawings ad captandum, and not in honest accord- 
ance with the conditions under which he was invited to compete. First 
of all, he has not troubled himself with any details, any designs for 
glass or furniture ;— nay, not -even with a ground-plan of all ti^e spe- 
cified accessory buildings. Nothing is easier than to design on paper 
such a reflex of Strasburg as the pretentious west elevation before us, 
without the correction of the laborious detail and calculation re- 
quired — and* rightly required — by the Lille Commission in fixing the 
rules of their competition. Then again, the style — developed Pointed 
— is not that prescribed by the regulations. An architect who thus 
ignores the terms upon which his competitors consent to contest the 
prize, is ineligible for anything more than a discriminating honourable 
mention. To this the author of Spes is undoubtedly intitled. The 
plan of his church has a narthex of huge proportions^ occupying no less 
than three bays, with an apsidal chapd, parallel with the axis of the 
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dwirch, flanking it on each side. The nave has eight bays ; the tran- 
septs three bays ; the chmr three bays with five-sided apse and the 
chevet tn regie. At the intersection is a light fldehe ; and at the west 
end the striking pecnliarity of a single huge spire. This spire is cer- 
tainly effective. — richly piereed and well cosoposed, and soaring above 
a grand horizontal line oi open tracery which — however construction- 
ally unreal, as masking nothing — b very charming in its airy graces 
fnlnesa. But it is especially unfair to contrast this delicate e^gance 
with the severity and heaviness of the designs of other architects who 
have interpreted literally the prescriptions of the ji»ry. This west 
facade is the main feature of the design. Within, the triforinm is inju- 
diciously nunimized, and the clerestory is inordinately large* But we 
must register our regret that one who proodses so well has not seriously 
entered the lists on this occasion. 

(14.) Zelu9 dmmu tmm comedii me. — This is a French design which 
nearly daiins a place in our first class. It is remarkable for a central oc- 
tagon surmounted by a tower, and for two western spires, capping square 
towers, which are attached emgU-wiee to the nave. The latter abnor- 
mal arrangement (taken of course from the original plan of the west 
end of S. Ouen) is a whim which detracts from the merit c^ the design. 
The nave has six bays : the transepts have three bays, and an aisle 
both to the east and west sides ; the choir is of three bays with a three- 
uded apee. The radiating chapels are irregular ; and the characteristic 
beauty of the (voperly developed chevet is lost. The octagon has its 
cardinal sides longer than the oblique sides. Within, it has a very 
noble elFect of height, as it rises into an open lantern. Above its arches 
is a row of large statues ; and the sides of the lantern are pierced 
alternately with two-light windows and rosaces. The arches of the 
main arcades are somewhat dwarfed : snd the clerestory — (of two-light 
windows with traceried circles above) — is exaggerated. The trifof iua 
is a glazed range of windows ; the aisles being roofed, not as lean-to's, 
but with a separate low pyramid over each bay. Externally the pyra- 
midal roof of the central octagon is masked, not very happily, by light 
open tracery between the angle pinnacles. The western towers and 
spires are ineffective, not merely from their ' askew' position, but from 
a want of subdivision into defined stages. The west facade is preten- 
tious; embracing the great rose -window and the portal below in a vast 
constructional arch (lUce that of Tewkesbury) which is itself recessed 
with saintly effigies in canopied niches ; and there is a strong hori- 
zontal line of tracery marked above. The sacristies, &cl we had 
omitted to say, are inconveniently jammed into the eastward angles 
between the transepts and the choir. No fittings are shown, except- 
ing the high altar, under a baldachin, hi the middle of the octagon. A 
lew stone details and a Bourges-like window sre idso exhibited. A 
certain extrava^^ance is the fault which induces us to consign this aUe 
design to the second dass^ 

(1 fi.) A set of twenty-two drawings without a motto.but with the sym- 
bol of a cross inscribed in a eirele, must next be noticed. Although their 
author has condescended to exhibit sundry '* aquaselles" with sky-effects 
Md Mbkum (a isnlt almost exolttsively confined to our own countryinen)» 

VUL. XYII. M 
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we are neverthelefts inclined to reckon this aB a French design. Ttie 
plan is not remarkable ; the dependent buildings grouped on the south 
side. The church has a central spire and two dwarfed western towers. 
The narthex is clumsily treated ; the two required chapels are at the 
west end. The nave has six bays ; the transepts two Iwys ; the choir 
three bays, with seven* sided apse. The radiating chapels look as if 
they were too few to fill the space. The style is a late Pointed ; and 
the square abacus has been dispensed with. In the interior the trifo- 
rium and clerestory are good ; but they have the air of being borrowed. 
The open lantern is mean and unimpressive; and the ameublement 
throughout is poor, and the glass commonplace. Outside, the central 
spire is somewhat better than the western towers, which are entirely with- 
out character. The west fa9ade, in spite of a horizontal band of statuary, 
is a worthless composition ; and the general detail is starved and mise- 
rable. The whole is perhaps a painstaking, but a very feeble, design. 

(16.) In veritate confido. — A design of much higher architectural merit 
than the last ; but a mere reproduction, doubtless by an EngUsh artist, 
of an English church. In fact it is an elaborate study of a First- Pointed 
English abbey ; with the dependent buildings on the south and a semi- 
circular cloister following the mound of the old circus. It has a central 
spire, and, very infelicitously, two towers with German cappmgs (like 
the Sompting example), at the east end. The plan comprises a narthex, 
with an over-large chapel for baptism at its south side. The nave has 
eight bays, with lateral chapels opening into the aisles ; an arrange- 
ment not followed by any of the preceding designs. The transepts 
have three bays and an aisle on each side ; the choir five bays, and a 
five-sided apse with aisle and radiating chapels. In addition, the 
transepts have eastern chapels. It will be seen that this groundplan 
has not been thoughtfuUy adapted to modem requirements. We had 
forgotten to say that the chapter-house is octagonal. The western 
fagade is by no means of the French type ; and the huge portal added 
to the north transept is not a very successful attempt to reproduce it. 
The central spire, though lofty, is rather ungraceful ; it rises from a 
massy square tower. There is an alternative " water-colour*' showing 
two square west towers instead of the Rhenish eastern ones. They 
are equally unsuccessful. The woodwork is rather rich. The balda- 
chin too is an elaborate Late -Pointed composition ; but a gigantic sta- 
tuary group above the altar, representing the Ascension, is in extraor- 
dinarily bad taste. Inside the architectural detail is good : of English 
First- Pointed, as we said above; with solid piers, a triforium of un- 
equal triplets of lancets, and a clerestory of the same pattern. 

We proceed to Class III. 

(17.) Accende lumen sensibus [and a whole verse of the hymn.] — The 
English author takes no pains to conceal himself : his terminology not 
even affecting the Anglo-French of some of his brethren. These are 
the roughest and most ungainly drawings in the room : they are all 
executed in coarse black-lead pencil ; and either in his scorn of refine- 
ment or of time, the author has left all the selvedges and outcroppings of 
his first linear sketches untrimmed by the Indian rubber. Amidst the 
• most extravagant and grotesque treatment of painfully piennng pointed. 
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i&ttTpened up into the most angular developement. the whole ^jlesign 
\fx]i)aiig Uke a platoon of fixed Iwyonets, there ia a coarse grasp of the 
style which shows something like genius, though of the most eccentric 
and ungovernable form. Two soaring towers of different designs are 
reaUy striking ; they display the capabilities of the lancet in its ex« 
tremest sharpness. There are alternative ground plans : in one of 
them the radiating cbapeU are all circular* and the intersection of nave 
and transepts is circular; the apses are also circular. We find no 
designs for the constructive and instrumental details : but in the crypt 
and high altar the author s imagination, composed equally of Fuseli 
and Martin, runs riot. Twelve candelabra blaze round the altar with 
smouldering />o/» c^ feu, " A Cross of lights for the Exposition " is a 
large one with five wings, which we suppose twirls like a Catharine 
wheel. A mystic Bishop, some weird priests, and a figure gesticulating 
under an umbrella, made us doubtful whether Macbeth's witches or 
Buddhist priests were the hieropbants of the religion which the plan con- 
templated. The south aisle of the nave instead of chapels has a series 
of confessionals : and the organ is very properly divided and thrown 
on each side of the choir. The semicircular site of the ancient Circus 
is worked iuto a series of rooms, without any ecclesiastical nexus, 
radiating round a semicircular court. The author has no patience for 
details, which we dare say that he treats with ineffable contempt. 
Three studies for statues, nearly life size, of the Blessed Virgin, S. John, 
and S. Stephen accompany the designs : as cartoons they are creditable, 
indeed clever : but we cannot conceive their rapport with the cathedral. 

(18.) Domine dilexi decarem, Sfc. (B) — However great the artist's love 
for the beauty of God's house, he certainly has not attained it. The 
characteristic of the design, and it is a crc^ditable one, is that it is of 
honest brick, which the conditions, if they did not require, certainly 
preferred. It is Germanizing and dull : very flat and unambitious in 
treatment ; the style, or lack of style, is the untraceried stiff geome- 
trical. There is a faltering attempt at internal fresco in the nave 
spandrils. An elaborate retablo mixes flamboyant details with Ro- 
manesque feeling. 

(10.) Ego sum vUia^ vos palmitea. — We read it at first vilis ; and the 
various lection is perhaps not inappropriate, because common place is the 
characteristic of the design. It is neat and nicely finished as far as it 
goes : but the range of study is confined. It looks like the composition 
of a respectable Parisian student : Parisian, because it is so neat ; student, 
because it is so timid. The general style it dull geometrical, the aisles 
tame. The triforium shows external lancets with internal tracery on 
another plane. The clerestory is lofty, as is the case in almost all the 
designs. The two western towers do not elevate their belfry stages 
above the roof. There is a centre window of an unimposing and me- 
diocre character. There are few. or indeed no details. The design 
reveals the surveyor rather than the artist ; and it looks like a diluted, 
very diluted, reminiscence of a book of French Cathedrals. It has no 
marked faults : but certainly no excellencies. Of the accessories we 
can only mention a huge pulpit, which is gigantic, but betrays neither 
nor invention. 
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(^.) SMcMor.-^ThM Eagluh detign, whidi we place in the tliiid 
elats, is aa *< academy drawing '* in the early French-Pointed style. 
The attempts at originality are ^ilures : witneae the baptismal and mor- 
tuary chapels, which project like circular chapterhouses from the 
narthex. The nave has seven bays : the transepts end apsidally : the 
choir has four bays, a ive-sided apse, and the ordinary eastern arrange- 
ment of chapels : there are two western spires, and a fl6che at the cross- 
ing. The we«t front has no merit; and the towers are fit for a 
parochial church. In order to magnify the clerestory, the triforiuas 
is blank and tttt|nerced. The detail, as being bookwork^ is not bad. 
There is merit too in the dependent buildings. No glass-designs 
accompany this set of drawings. 

(% 1 .) Gloria in esceUis Deo, — This is a design which betrays a palpable 
English origin, and the band of an artist who is always conspicuous 
and often original in his contributions to the Architectural Exhibition 
of London. It consists of two western towers and spires, and a centre 
tower ; its peculiarity and undeniable merit is that it aims at construc- 
tional polyohroBM, and is banded with red brick dressings. The spires 
are broach, and the whole facade immediately recalls Mr. Botterfield's 
All Saints, and Mr. Street's Italian book. The west end is deeply re- 
oessed, not the portals only, and is an evanescent suggestion of Peter- 
borough. We find a solid rood-screen of thin sharp lancets, and returned 
stalls. The whole effect is sharp, square, and angular in the extreme ; 
even the geometrical tracery b of the most spikey and prickly character. 
The conception is not above that of an ordinary parish cliurch spread 
out and multiplied ; the fittings, which are given, are meagre and few ; 
the pulpit and font of about the mark of a good suburban church. The 
author has not attempted the attached buildings ; and, as it is super- 
fluous to say, has allowed himself to disregard the prescribed period 
of art. It is anything but thirteenth century work. The buttresses 
of the apsidal chapels in consequence of their excessively prominent 
angles abut most awkwardly on those of the Lady chapel. The points in 
favour of this design are its truthfulness, a certain severe if not attrac- 
tive dignity, great purity of outline, and total absence of trickery and 
pretence. More pains, judgment, and moderation, would have made 
this artist a much more formidable competitor than many in the 
room. He has not given himself tioM to work out his unquestionable 
powers. 

(^.) /. H. ;9^^This is the motto of a German, or perhaps Belgian, 
competitor, who has not troubled himself to design fittings or glass or 
sacristies. The style too is a kind of foreign version of our tame 
English " Perpendicular.*' The plan is not strictly crucifonn, and the 
interior shows a continuous nave, of .only seven bays, ending in a five- 
sided apse, with radiating chapels. Outside there is a transept dis- 
tinguishable, with a fl^he at the crossing, while at the west end are 
two spires of open work, which are not wholly bad ; but the horizon- 
tal lines in them are far too strongly marked. Here again the trifo- 
rium is sacrificed to an inordinately large clerestory. 

(^.) Nin Dominm adific^ioerU, SfC^ (A) — ^A meagre and nnamfai- 
tious set of five little drawings, aiming at and attaining the least poa- 
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aib1ejct«lt. What little tkc intkar does is ta a meaa mdstuved geo- 
metrieaL His luive piers are cirenlar. 

(24.) O c^esMM, O pia, O dttick Ftrys HiBrte.-— A carefial s^ of draw- 
ings, seemingly English, and designed appsrently on some mystical 
principles in which the fignre called the vesica ^tmt is veiy conspicnoos. 
The plan both of the choioh sad the dependent baildings is good ; 
the style-*a sort of deteriorated copy of Cbartres, — less saccessfol. 
The two west chapels forai transepts to the nsrthex ; the nave is of six 
bays ; the timnsepts of three bays with two aisles ; the choir of foar bsys 
with five-sided apse^ and the nsoal mdiating chapels. At the crossing 
&ere ts a fl6che ; and at the west end an alternative design of either 
two spires, or a single tower and spire. In neither case is the type fit 
for so large a chnrch, and there is a mere saperposition of stages in 
the composition. In no other design did we notice the reproduction of 
the heavy wheel-like flying buttresses of Chartres. Mr. Fergusson 
(Handbook, ii. p. 70fi,) remarks that that eonstinction, though strong, 
was so nni^astng to the eye that it never was repeated. And it 
had better have been left alone here. The general effect of the design 
is commonplace, and wanting in apparent mass and height ; but praise 
ia dne for conscientious elaboration of detail, and for attempted reform 
in the glass. The wood-work is meagre, and the colour — which 
appears only in the baldachin — is unskilfully applied. 

(2 5.) Piaue d Dieu. — This is a large design, full in treatment. It con- 
flists of a nave with double aisles, the secondaries being walled off (east- 
ward) for chapels. The style is the ordinary, stiff, intractable Oennan 
geometrical : two western towers, with tower piers bat no soperstmc* 
tare at the cross. The buttresses terminate in huge crops, which look 
like gigantic nndeitakers' plumes, or that fearful mountain of feathers 
mentioned in the Castle of Otranto. In the cloisters and ecclesiastical 
buildings a lower story of blank shaan Orecisn windows is playfully 
terminated by an ogee arcade : this aggregate of domestic buildings is 
very domestic indeed, snd exhibits '* the practical and earnest German 
cfaaimcter*' in some very palpable kitchens and garde^robes {l) which 
have a corioos effect in the design for a cathedral, it is, however, an 
honest and conscientious pbn. 

(26.) 8i parva licet componere megnis : an epigraph at once modest 
and characteristic. Small enough. Here are just four drawings, con- 
sisting of gfO«nd-plan, a few useless details, and a single bay ; no 
elevation whatever, lliis unfinished pei^ormance ought to have been 
excluded. As te as it goes it exhibits some actual skill, and is of 
large promise. On this account rather than for its positive results we 
give it a place in this class into which it has hardly won a legitimate 
entrance, llie artist has used brick in a very creditable way ; and his 
ground-plan shows nerve and a sense of composition. 

(27.) Tria juneta in tmo, — ^This is an English plan, and does us no 
credit whatever. It is exaggerated, and mistakes size for dignity. 
There are two western towers and spires and a centre lantern : both nave 
and choir have doable aisles. ** The Great Hall of Assembly/* which is 
the French phrase for the Chapter House, one of the prescribed acces- 
sories, this artist has construed literally, and certainly does give as a 
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" QreAt Hall/' one at least half the size of the cathedral itaelf, and 
vhich is probably planned with an eye to the next General GounciL 
The style is of a tedious and monotous G^metrical work. 

Glass IV. we fear will contain few items of commendation. It 
commences, still alphabetically, with 

(28.) Crux mihi grata quies. — An English design of lamentable feeble- 
ness. Here we have the solitary square east end in the whole collection ; 
and very clumsy it is, with the addition of procession-path and chapels. 
The style is sickly Middle-Pointed. The clerestory windows are each 
set in a huge transverse gable. The colour and statuary ridiculously 
bad. Happily the artist has not been at the pains to develope his ideas 
beyond seven drawings. 

(29.) Dum spiro spero, — ^An English design, unless we mistake, in 
seven drawings. This gentleman's fancy runs wild in an octagonal 
chapter-house, and a perfectly gigantic west portal. A nave of seven 
bays, vaulted octopartitely, and with lateral chapels beyond the aisles ; 
transepts without aisles ; a choir of five bays, with five-sided apse and 
chapel, form the plan. There are two western spires, and a low central 
square tower. AUis " book- work.*' As for style, the crypt is actually 
in stem Romanesque ; while the grills and chapel ornaments would do 
credit to the eighteenth century. This is, perhaps, the worst design 
sent in by a compatriot. 

(30.) Gloire d Marie, — A collection of six drawings, central tower, 
and s])ire, and two western ditto. The style is mean Geometrical 
Pointed, of a later character than required by the conditions. Triforium 
windows, with sexfoiled heads ;' the clerestory lofty and ambitious rather 
than successful. There is an alternative ground plan : — one has double 
nave aisles, which shows every bay chapelled both of nave and choir. 
The western towers are entered by staircases projecting externally 
from the north 'and south tower walls, which are otherwise perfectly 
plain to the belfry stage. 

(31.) /. S. T, sends only five designs. By the dingy and fly- 
blown look of the drawings, we should say that they have been 
hanging on their author's hands for some years, and that they were not 
prepared for this purpose. The specialty of these plans is, that they 
comprise a centre octagon and windowless aisles. It is not worth 
while to describe it as it contains no point of beauty or interest, and does 
not attempt any details of construction, arrangement, or accessories. 

(32.) Je euis toi,je suia moL — ^Tbe motto eludes our comprehension : 
the design is French. The artist has sent a whole volume full of details, 
besides 17 drawings. There are no limits to his fancy : an atriunu 
which would rival that of the Vatican, anticipates the demolition of 
a large part of the most crowded district of Lille ; and the subsidiary 
buildings occupy a vast square on the south side. The plan is not 
bad, and the prescribed style has been followed ; but the architectural 
effect is both meagre and heavy. At the west end there are two 
dwarf spires, and at the crossing a truncated octagonal tower. The 
author is plainly unused to work in Pointed ; and the classic element 
betrays itself wherever the books afford no guidance, or wherever the 
i^nlucky artist has to combine the details he has borrowed from 
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other sonrces. In no other design, however, did we observe an iron 
construction employed to sustain the outer roof above the vaults. For 
this credit is certainly due. But as an architectural composition this 
cento of '^ tags " is below criticism. 

(33.) NapoUmwille: Morhihan: le 22 Fevrier, 1856.— This motto 
seems to be in direct contravention to that condition which requires 
secrecy in the candidates : if it designates an individual it is, however, as 
insignificant to us as if — which is, perhaps, possible — it contains some 
esoteric and mystical meaning. Here we have a single western tower 
and spire, and at the cross an intersection of roofs, with the un- 
avoidable and always unsatisfactory result, where there is neither 
tower, louvre, nor lantern. The steeple is ordinary geometrical : the 
windows are of two lights trefoiled in the aisles, and of four lights 
trefoiled in the clerestory. The roses are certainly very full-blown 
indeed, verging on the cabbage. In treatment this artist cannot divest 
himself of classical reminiscences. The whole structure is speckled 
and studded with appiiqud trefoils and quatrefoils, and small slices of 
Gothic detail. The lady- chapel is only hung on by a passage to the 
building, and presents a stiff blank gable, quite detached from and 
confronting the apsidal termination of the choir. We fedl to discover a 
trace of original feeling, or of conscientious study of Christian art in 
the design. 

(34.) NieiDomintu adificaverit, SfC. (B) — ^This is an ugly Oerman de- 
sign. Two western towers and a centre tower. The nave and clere- 
story of uniform or unifeeling four-light windows, with three plain 
unfoliated gaunt circles in the head. Tame and unimpressive. 

(35.) Non satis est placuisse ocnlis nisi peetora tangos, — We escaped 
heart whole and eye whole. The dszzling powers of this artist are not 
insupportable. Here we meet with two western towers and piers of at 
least a century later than the period prescribed, and of a stiff and Ger- 
man character; — thin mullions, an insignificant triforium, bad wood 
work, and not an altar marked on the ground plan , are the points of in- 
terest or no interest in these drawings. The design for the high altar 
displays in the centre the Blessed Virgin blessing the whole world« 
and S. Joseph presenting the Holy Child to her. S. Peter completes 
the group. 

(36.) Sancta Maria sine lobe concepta ora pro nobis. — ^This motto, 
bidding for success, has not inspired the unlucky author. We should be 
inclined to consider it a German design, were not the handwriting 
almost unmistakeably English. It is an honest attempt by a scarcely 
competent person to design a French church. The detail, indeed, is 
a wiry geometrical ; but special French features — such as a gigantic 
western portal — ^are laboriously aimed at. There is a single western 
spire, and a central fl^be. The former is a meritorious study of the 
Friburg type ; but is very inadequately supported by the fa9ade below. 
The baldachin is the most effective part of the design. The colours 
and details, and the glass, are well-meant ; but the author is either 
a beginner, or is condemned to hopeless mediocrity. Still he must be 
credited with diligence and an honest observance of the laws of the 
competitioii* 
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(370 VoM clammbai m de$er$&. 1B30.— The riddle of thw notto ve 
cannot decipher., Hsjb the author been in the desert eiiiee 1830? We 
can quite bielieve it. His six and twenty years* sojourn ia the vilder- 
ness has clearly dried up all his p«wers. He sends only five designa* 
viz. of the Mde elevarioo, west front, longitudinal section, and two of 
insigBificant details. It is of the wretched school of such geometrical 
Gothic as we see in the oon£ectionere* shops. The mullions are about 
two inches thick. It is not worth critidaiAg. 

(38.) Omnia Deue JUx, — ^The plan is as unintelligible iu eonceptioii 
as the motto i& in grammar. This desigu is the very first on the visitor's 
right as he enters the exposition, and angurs ill for it. being contempt 
tible in the extreme. It is literally all window and pier, and we question 
whether there is a square foot of solid walling in it. Such an eaat 
wind as welcomed us to Lille» would certainly blow the whole fabric intn 
the next Department. There are two western townrs, and the piers are 
pitched for a centre tower; but the artist's courage or impudence 
failed him.. He knew that it would never stand, or rather could never 
be built, so he saved himself the trouhle of drawing it. The details 
and accessary buildings are not attempted. 

(30.) RfMseL — The work we should say of a Dutch artist. The draw- 
tags as a set are few and meagre.;, and da not grapple with the condi* 
tions, or attempt any details. They exhibit an impossible constructioo ; 
the wmdows are untraceried : the ground plan is amphisbsenal, being 
apsidal east and west ; not ritually apsidal like the choir of Mayence, 
but coBstractionally. It dts^plays sixteen minarets, one being at every 
comer of nave, choir, and transepts. The west tower displays some 
ogee arches, now and then efflorescing into windows. The procession 
path is blocked up at the turn of the choir apse. It is superfluous to 
waste words on one of the three/act/^ pesaimi designs of the Exhibition. 

(40.) La vie d*un homme qui se cotUente de ce qu*il gagnepar worn iraooU 
Mi rempUe de douceur, — We cannot promise this author much enjoy- 
ment, for we should say that the honest rewards de mm travail would 
not be oppressive. The points of the design are that there is bo clere- 
story, and that instead of the thirteenth it recalls the seventeenth cen- 
tury. If anything it is classical. The choir b domed. Inverted 
round arches form the parapet of the west front. Classical wreaths 
are playfully stuck against l^e walls. A design unutterably base and 
abominable. Happily for it, it is not absolutely the worst. It divides 
the palm of atrocity with its next neighbour : these two detestable 
compositions, Dutch and German respectively we suppose, occupying 
the east wall. Its rival is 

(41.) Tauie/aveur nrngmet tout donpar/aii, vient d'eu hant. H. G.-— 
This is the production of a madman. The design is one entire inaani^. 
It is a mirage done in all sorts of celonrs. There are radiating jela ol 
coloured material, apparently spinning and twisting like a thaumatrope. 
Oreen parapeta, yellow tracery, sky-blue arcades, (German flam- 
boyant twisted shafts. We can only describe the whole thing aa a 
eauckemar. The inventor coa)d only have produced it after dili<t 
gent training on raw pork and Uqmd pigments. The west front is 
guarded by two ruffian angels, apparently of bronze, flourishing Ing 
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■words, who recall the Oriental afrita. Man of woman bom could never 
face these monsters. They look like the angels keeping gaard over 
Paradise, and repelling the faithful from church rather than beckoning 
them into it. Each of them is exactly ten metres = more than thirty 
feet high . Above these is a whole flight of bright yellow angeb, and then 
a covey of tender green seraphim. Above them is an open book ; then a 
lantern and staff; then a large text ; then, above all, scrambling over 
the gable, and projected clear against the sky, the whole group of the 
Sistine Madonna, with the pretty little cherubs lounging with their 
chins on the parapet. The intersection of nave and transept is crowned 
with an iron and glass spire, coloured red, blue, green, and yellow, and 
the whole is surmounted by a great gilded metal glory, of seven metres 
in diameter, which we believe is to be illuminated, and most likely 
would be visible at Calais. Blasphemy, folly, and impossibility, are 
combined in this insult to common sense and common decency. 

In conclusion, we are glad to be able to state, from a communica- 
tion received from that body, that the Committee of the Architectural 
Bxhibitibn have come forward with the most commendable prompti- 
tude to secure the exhibition if possible of all, and at least of as many as 
can be procured out of the designs, in Suffolk Street, next December, 
and have opened communications with the Lille Commission to that 
effect. We need not point out how important, in the cause of archi- 
tectural progress, would be the exhibition of the entire collection in 
London, nor that the Architectural Exhibition offers facilities unknown 
to any casual and special exposition of them. If the proposal should 
fall as a whole, we hope that in any case the English competitors will 
severally do their best to give it at all events a partial success, in con- 
tributing their designs to next winter's exhibition in Suffolk Street. 



ECCLESIOLOGY IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Thb Bishop of London's unfortunate scheme for destroying the city 
churches has had every conceivable result of evil but one, which we are 
glad to put on record. It has effectually cramped and chilled his parallel 
suggestion for new churches. The Diocesan Church Building Fund 
inaugurated last year, at ipresent looks like a regrettable failure. It 
has received but scant measure of public support. It is a matter ^f 
sincere regret to the many friends of this most excellent prelate, that 
the close of bis episcopate should be marked by a proposition so very 
different from the well intended, however, in an artistic aspect^ 
feebly executed scheme, which at any rate studded the east of London 
with buildings which do the work of churches. The proposition to 
pull down the city churches, has however received its most signal 
confutation on the spot where this act of Vandalism was to have 
taken place. The citizens of London have given their answer to 
their Bishop. Not only will they not destroy, but they will rebuild. 
Not only will they not desecrate, but they will adorn. If they have 
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too many churches, they will make their superfluity costly, comely, 
and decorous. They will not only keep their churches, but will 
make them sumptuous. They decline to be iconoclastic ; they 
rather take to eodesiology. And this in quarters where in other re- 
spects small sympathy is shown with our well known principles. 
Neither the incumbent nor parishioners of S. Alban's, Wood Street, or 
6. MichaePs, Comhill, have much specially in eommon with onrselTes, 
except that they desire to restore and beautify their churches, and 
entertain a very pardonable indignation at their diocesan^s plan to 
deprive them of their beautiful Houses of God. S. Alban's is one of 
Wren's most complete ** Gothic works ;" S. Michael's is conspicuous 
for that superb pointed tower (attached to an Italian nave) which 
required and secured the impudence of Mr. Hume to suggest even the 
possibility of its removal. The Bishop's plan undoubtedly fired the 
parishioners; and as soon as they heard of pulling down, they 
vigorously set themselves to work to repair and restore. The resuits 
are complete and satisfiactory. Both S. Alban's and S. Michael's have 
been placed in the able hands of Mr. G. G. Scott. He has produced 
here, in a very practical form, " a plea against pulling down charches, ' 
written not with pen and ink, but on very costly stone with colour 
and gilding. 

S. Alban's, one of the best of '* Wren's Gh>thic^" is an edifice really 
so respectable, even in details, that either the old tracery and mould- 
ings must have been accurately copied, or perhaps were partly re- 
tained. It is a tame Third-Pointed structure, with a slight flam- 
boyant tendency in the west window. The plan was to fit it with 
open seats, and an internal choir, and. in the first place, to remove the 
western gallery, and to transfer the organ to a northern quasi-chapel, 
adding an apsidal sanctuary. At present only the latter, but most 
important, portion of the work has been effected. The old fittings 
remain, but only on grounds of expense ; and the constructional choir 
is yet a matter of expectation ; as is another improvement of even 
greater importance, the removal of the rectory, which has actually been 
tiirust into and has absorbed a considerable portion of the south aisle. 
But a pentagonal apse, vaulted in stone, has been thrown out eastward, 
and its long narrow two4ight windows, with heavy tracery and stoat 
mullions, harmonize so well with Wren's clumsy Perpendicular, and yet 
are so correct, that they do Mr. Scott great credit. Metal altar rails 
will, we believe, supersede the present wooden structure. The organ 
fits admirably into the old projecting pseudo>chapel. Here, as in all 
Wren's churches, we remarked hb faint, but significant, adhesion to 
the principle of a chancel>screen in the extra elevation of wood work* 
and rise in the pavement at what he intended for a ritual choir. 

At S. Michael's, Cornhill, a fine work has been achieved in pulHog 
down a house which had been built against, or rather formed, the 
wall, and had absorbed a porch, which apparently consisted of f^n 
tracery vaulting with pendents. Curiously enough the church never 
had, and as yet has not its own north wall. The houses abut on it» 
and do duty for the church wall. The tower is now thrown open to 
Comhill, and presents a grand feature in that striking aasembiage of 
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looongraoiis bat stately arcbitectare. Mr. Scott baa been called upon 
to design a porcb to tbis tower. Tbe tower is panelled, and presents 
an admirable example of mass, dignified, solemn, and aspiring, witb, 
to our eyes, a slightly oriental, certainly very foreign, tinge. If we 
might advise, we should suggest to the accomplished artist to take bis 
wufiif from the florid and efflorescent — it is not flamboyant — pointed 
work of Burgos ; where there is a happy combination of Inxahance in 
this later Spanish Pointed style with something which would not be 
altogether incongruous with the Ptdladian and sufficiently ugly nave 
xd S. Michael's. Mr. Scott has prepared a plan, with an inspection 
of which he has favoured our committee, for rehabilitating this Italian 
interior. He proposes to brighten all the roof with colour, not as yet 
very vigorously : and he fuses the vaulting into something transitional 
between Pointed and Italian. And he inserts tracery in all the round- 
headed windows, and the great ugly stable-like circles of the clere- 
story become roses under his plastic hand. He adds open seats of a 
character hazily undeterminate ; they cleverly exhibit Italian in detail, 
bat fifteenth century in expression. Altogether the effect is something 
in a small way like that of the wonderful S. Eustache. We chronicle 
these two restorations with the highest satisfaction and with unfeigned 
congratulations to their author. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL CONTROVERSY. 

Thb great controversy between the advocates of pointed and the de- 
fenders of classical architecture, has been recently stirring hitherto 
comparatively tranquil depths. One of the first symptoms of the com- 
motion was a lecture delivered by Mr. Petit at the Architectural Mu- 
seum, in which he enforced that peculiar classicising eclecticism of 
which he has lately taken up the defence. l*his elicited a reply from 
Mr. O. G. Scott, published in the Builder, which had reported the lec- 
ture. About the same time Mr. Tite abo came forward at the In- 
stitute of British Architects, to propound no theory of his own, but 
simply to volunteer an unprovoked onslaught upon pointed architecture 
in reference particularly to the worship of the English Church, alleg- 
ing its incompatibility with the spirit of the times, and want of inven- 
tion shown in its modem specimens — and all that erambe repetita 
with which we have been for years so familiar, and which we have 
been more accustomed to confute by deeds than grapple with by words. 
He too found his antagonist in Mr. Scott, in a letter read at a subse- 
quent Meeting of the Institute, in which with great humour and good 
humour, the writer completely turned the tables on his adversary, and 
diowed how all the arguments built upon the alleged antiquarianism 
of pointed were predicable to an infinitely greater extent of revived 
daasical. Mr. IHte has not yet indulged in a reply, if ever he intends 
one. Mr. Petit has on the contrary, responded in the BvUder, and in 
so doing, speaks in a markedly friendly and gentlemanly manner of the 
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way in which we ha^e always conducted the controversy with him — 
and always, we can assure him, intend to do for the future. 

Not so a volunteer combatant who has bustled forward to do battle 
by Mr. Petit*s side in the impartial columns of our weekly contemporary. 
We mean the redoubtable Mr. Winston, who we need hardly observe, 
takes care never to lose the opportunity, sometimes by direct attack 
— sometimes by sly insinuation — of alluding to us in tiiat tone com- 
bining the querulous and the defiant, in which he is so signal an adept. 
We do not grudge him the pastime — to apply Lord Derby's story ; it 
amuses Mr. Winston, and it does not hurt us. His mental conforma- 
tion does not grasp hard hitting without heart* soreness, nor can he 
understand that while we never fail to speak our mind about even so 
great an authority as he may be, we should gladly mention any de- 
velopement practical or theoretical of glass painting which might be due 
to his researches. We can assure Mr. Winston that to our minds he is 
not continually present as the b^te noire that troubles our rest, while 
we gladly concede to him the undisputed pre-eminence in the system of 
controversy in which he rejoices. In the meanwhile, Mr. Scott has 
found a worthy auxiliary in Mr. Ferrey, a letter by whom has also ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Builder, 

If the controversy spreads we shall recur to it. We could not how- 
ever at the present stage do less than bring it before our readers' no- 
tice. We look upon this sifting of thoughts with unfeigned pleasure, 
convinced that the truth must prevail the more it is brought under 
discussion. If there was not a strong and increasing party devoted to 
pointed architecture, its opponents would not take such pains to prove 
by infallible argument that it could not and never would be adapted to 
modern habits and requirements. 



S. GEORGE'S CHURCH. BASSB-TERRE, ST. KITTS. 

A FBKSH contribution is being offered towards the solution of the 
still pending problem of Tropical Church Architecture, in the recon- 
struction by Mr. Slater of the principal church of St. Kitts, consequent 
on the destruction by earthquake of its predecessor. It will not be 
forgotten that there are two theories upon the question of the most 
appropriate form of church for hot climates : — one the Speluncar, which 
we have strongly advocated, which has the strong recommendation of 
the early indigenous practice of those climates having instinctively 
adopted it, — the other, the system which deals in wide openings and 
numberless currents of air. In the present instance Mr. Slater was 
given no choice, his instructions being to carry out the second system, 
with the further obligation of a span wooden roof of an intermediate pitch, 
as the plan which in that island was conceived to offer the best safe- 
guard against the two enemies, earthquake and hurricane : — the usual 
foe of timber, the white ant, (it appears) not being known in that for- 
tunate district. We have accordingly now simply to consider how far 
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the architect has succeeded in carrying out a church-like Btractore under 
these various obligations. 

The efaurch is to be large and cruciform^ comprising an unclerestoried 

nave with aisles of five bays* broad transepts represented in the nave 

length by two bays, a choir beyond of two more bays* and five-sided 

apse (two sides being in the straight line), the pillars are alternately 

circular and octagonid, and the arches plainly chamfered of two orders. 

The tower (forming also the porch) stands in the second bay of the south 

aide ; opposite it, to the north, being an entrance. The internal length 

is 135 feet, and the breadth at the transept 86, the nave being 24 feet 

vide, and the aisles \^ each. The church, we apprehend, with its 

nnhroken arcade of numerous pillars and the apse beyond, will convey 

the feeling of length perhaps beyond even its actual dimensions. 

The chief tropical adaptation consists in the windows. The decora- 
tive design running through the whole church is that of two-light 
Middle- Pointed windows increasing in richness as they advance east- 
ward, fiut all above the springing of the heads is panelled work, 
being repeated inside and out, the openings for light and air being 
simply the coupled oblongs which the residuary window beneath offers, 
and which are fitted with jalousies. Judging by the elevations the 
expedient is both simple and not unsightly. At the west end we have 
a qoAdruplet of equal lancets similarly treated and cinqfoiled in the pa- 
nelled heads, above which is a carving of S. George filling up the gable. 
Panelling, resembling a window of the spherical triangle form, fills up the 
gables of the transepts, which (we ought to have remarked before,) are 
of inferior altitude to the body of the church. 

The massive tower over the south porch is of four stages divided by 
stringcourses boldly buttressed with sets-off at every stage. In the 
uppermost stage a panelled decorative couplet is represented. The 
hurricanes forbid a spire being thought of. The buttressing throughout 
the church is bold : that of the nave dying away at the second, and that 
of the apse at the third set-off. The vestry stands to the north of the 
chancel, filling up the angle made by the transept and choir beyond. 
The chancel rises one step from the nave, and the sanctuary on two 
more levels of one, and of two, steps respectively : the stalls, eight in 
number on each side, fill up a bay and half of the chancel. The font 
is to be placed against the second pillar on the south side. The roof, 
which we have left to the last, is of an unusually safe construction : the 
beams, curved braces and hammer beams, meeting centrically and sup- 
porting a king-post, on which again a similar construction of a second 
order of beams, collar and queen-post is placed. The whole is strength- 
ened and tied by curved ribs against the slant sides. The mechanical 
effect of this construction is best explained in Mr. Slater's own words : 
" With a view to the roofs offering the least possible resistance to the 
force of the winds, the pitch of both nave and aisle roof is made as 
near as may be at an angle of forty-five degrees. To afford a large 
degree of stability in itself, the roof is composed of timbers of unusually 
large scantlings. The principle of construction is such that the pressure 
of the wind on the nave roof is transferred back again to the external 
walls of the aisles by means of the tie'l)eam8, the carved ribs, and ham- 
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met beams, to a point ^within twelve feet firom the ground. It is pro- 
posed also to further secure the roof down to the walls by means of 
wrought-iron screw bolts passing through both post» plate, and every 
tie-beam, and the heavy wall plates, down to the springing of the ham- 
mer beams. The bolts being about thirteen feet long and being built in 
the walls will add fiiU two- thirds of the weight of wsUingin the church 
to the stability of the roofs. Furthermore, by means of the above-men- 
tioned bolts, and the tie-beams, the four walls, each being three feet 
in thickness, become, as it were, in a great measure connected, or rather 
converted into one wall of ten or twelve feet in thickness. The nave 
roof is divided from the aisle roof by a large stone gutter lined with lead, 
which in itself will act as a parapet wall, and will divide the quantity 
of rain-water falling on to the roof." The material of the church is 
to be the local stone. We think, that considering the data exacted 
and the small sum in hand to carry out the work with, Mr. Slater de- 
serves great credit. The vertical effect of a northern church waa out 
of the question. Internal length and dignity have been aimed at, and, 
we should think, attained; and the structure will have that catiiedral- 
like aspect which is demanded by its character, as the principal place 
of wcNTship of a physical and political unit — of an island, possessed of its 
own administration, besides being ecclesiasrically the seat of an arch- 
deaconry, which it is quite conceivable may one day become abiahopric. 



RESTORATION OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 

Wx are glad to hear that the Chapter of Lichfield Cathedral have se- 
riously resolved upon the restoration of the choir out of the capitular 
resources. Such an example deserves commemoration, and demands 
imitation. A committee has been appointed to consider and report 
upon the question, composed of the Rev. J. L. Petit, Sidney Smirke, 
Esq., (the cathedral architect,) O. G. Scott, Esq., B. Ferrey, Esq., and 
our duurman of committees. 



FUNERALS AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. 

Wx make no excuse for extracting from a private letter the account of 
the funeral of a poor girl, whose means of subsistence was the mann- 
fecture of artificial flowers at S. Mary Magdalene's, Munster Square, 
as an example of a funeral as it ought to be. The '* Society'* referred 
to is composed partly of gentlewomen and partly of poor girls, its 
object being the moral and religious improvement o^ the latter. Bury- 
ing its members is one of its works* We need not say that this 
funeral cost nothing to the girl's family. 
. " We are just come from * * *'b funeral. It was a beautiful aight. 
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We had all the seats moved away to about half down the church, 
and then the seats pnt round* so as to form a great square. All 
the society, about thirty or forty, sat round ; the coffin was placed in 
the middle, and surrounded by six very tall silver candles. Mr. 
Stuart met it at the door, and walked up the church before it. We 
chanted the psalm, and sang a hymn after the lesson, whilst the coffia 
was removed. After it was gone, the communion service began, and 
nearly all the society received holy communion. It was most beau- 
tiful; the flowergirls placed a simple lily wreath on the top of the 
coffin ; she vras, you know, a little flower girl. The church was per« 
fectly crowded with beggars, and many seemed very much overcome.** 
There was, we need not observe, one drawback to the above, viz.. that 
after the ceremony, the body had to be sent away to Woking for the 
actual interment, at which, of course, the Society could not attend. 
This was, however, a deficiency arising out of unavoidable circumstances^ 
The following notice of a funeral, arranged by the managers of the 
Ouild of S. Alban, in its Westminster Sub-district, will also be read with 
interest. The funeral was that of the wife of a member of the society, 
who had actively exerted herself as a visitor in one of the poorest 
parts of the district of S. Barnabas, Pimlito ; on which account the 
clergy and choir of that church gladly officiated. 

The coffin was of polished elm, furnished by Mr. Vigors, after one 
of the designs given in the Iiutrumenta Eceleriastiea ; but without any 
metal work beyond cruciform handles of substantial make, and a cross 
upon the lid, extending over the length and breadth of the coffin, the 
name of the deceased being inscribed on the Calvary at its foot 

The funeral todc place in the afternoon <A Shrove Tuesday at the 
West Brompton Cemetery. As the body was removed from the 
hearse, it was met by the clergy and choir, who chanted the Introduc- 
tory Sentences to Gregorian Tones as they proceeded to the chapel. 
The 41 St Psalm (Beatus qui intelligit,) so appropriate to the charitable 
labours of the departed, was sung after leaving the chapel for the 
grave. 

The correspondent who sends us the above, adds his testimony as to 
the impression which a service so conducted could not fail to make on 
all present. 

Rules for the formation and working of a Church Burial Society 
for the City and Liberties of Westminster have been drawn up for 
M>proval ; and as soon as diese have been sanctioned by the proper 
Mithorities, suitable trustees will be appointed. All communicants, or 
P^nons wishing to become communicants, of the English Churchy 
i&ay be enrolled as subscribers, i. e., memben of " the Westminster 
Church Burial Society." They will have to pay a small sum (about 
sixpence monthly) : in return for which the Society undertakes to 
^ry them at any time, provided their payments have been regular ; 
but in no case will they be called upon to pay more than £4. 

I^ere "are other minor regulations, but the above is the substance 
of the scheme as far as regards Westminster. It is hoped, however^ 
that it will not be long confined to that locality, but will be adopted 
through the agency of the Ouild in all parts of the country. 
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We are leqaested to add, that it is not desired to limit the working 
of the proposed Society to the -poor alone. Provided the rules are duly 
observed, care will be taken alike for the burial of Churchmen of aU 
classes, and in all ranks of society. The Guild is provided with 
appropriate paUs of fine linen for use within the house, whenever it is 
wished, before the commencement of the funeral. 
. 'We are sorry to state that at present the Guild experiences a want 
of funds. It has been well-assisted hitherto ; but money is still much 
required to enable its founders to develop their plans. They ask 
Churchmen to assist them in what is certainly a great undertaking. 
Subscriptions will be received, and information gladly afforded by the 
Clergy of S. Paul and S. Barnabas ; by Mr. J. T. Hayes, Bookseller, 
Lyall Place ; Mr. J. S. Withers, 21, Westbourne Place. EatonSquare ; 
and by the President, Mr. Arthur Crickmay, 34, Walpole Street, 
Chelsea. 



THE DUTCH SCHOOL AND MR. FULLER RUSSELL. 

SiB, — I observe, in a letter from. Mr. Fuller RusaeU, contained in your 
number for December, the following passage : — 

" The Hague ii not only ' flat,' but also ' unprofitable.' Its boasted museum 
contains works of great price and importance in the estimation of the ad- 
mirers of the very unworthy and debased Dutch schools of pictorial art. ' The 
Bnll,' by P. Potter, valued at many thousand pounds, is undeniably a striking 
likeness of a oomuted and truculent specimen of the genus ttmnuy and a dis* 
ffusting representatioB of a dead body undergcnng dissection, is considered, as 
IdttiTay teUs us, one of Rembrandt's finest productions I The above are popu- 
larly accounted the lions of the collection, which comprises, however, a few 
pictures better worthy of inspection than these monuments of misdirected 
talent" 

These not undecided expressions of a strong opinion are more or less 
the remm^ of a way of thinking not wholly uncommon among ecole- 
siologists, — ^that the Dutch school of painting is a heresy, to be banned 
by bell, book, and candle ; because, I conclude, it does not deal with 
the spiritual subjects which exercise Italian art, but, on the contrary, 
with ** common things t*' represented with literal fidelity. I do not 
quarrel with any man for the dislike — chaqu*un h son gout. But I own 
a certain amount of bewilderment when I see the ecclesiological art« 
party (as I suppose I may call it) take up, as a way of thinking almost 
amounting to an article of ecclesiological faith, the belief in the Pras* 
Raphaelite school. I am no antagonist to this school — quite the re- 
verse. But the reason why 1 do like it is because I see in it the 
obvious straining after nature and truth, — after things, specially cohit 
mon things, as they are, — trees, brick walls, and Turkey carpets, and 
i^ove all, women — not over, nor ideally, pretty. Now, then, what was 
the aim of the Dutch school, but the identicdly same earnest striving 
to paint the same truth in trees and tables, carpets and women? 
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Sitber give thi< tcbool, then, its due meed, or do not patronise a sehool 
of painters which, beoaose it represents life just as it is in this eentorj, 
pleases to call itself P^*Raphaelitism. 

Let ns test the two pictures, which, I wish I coold say» Mr. Russell 
ariiiciMes. I have the disadvantage of only knowing them by engraving ; 
but that knowledge, I submit, is sufficient to dispose of the objections 
raised against them. One of them t* undeniably ** a striking likeness 
of a comnted and truculent specimen of the genus tmans ;*' but it is 
nothing else. What else if it or ought it to be ? It was meant to be 
the picture of a bull, and it is undeniably a striking likeness of a mag- 
nificent bull. And what is the harm in this ? Were not bulls created 
when all other animals were? "and Goo saw that it was good." 
And is not the bull, moreover, an animal proverbial for strength and 
for g^ndenr, distinguished indeed as such in ancient scripture, not less 
than in classic art ? At least, if Paul Potter may not be allowed glory for 
having executed the typal bull of modem painting, do not be so profuse 
in the laudation of Mr. Holman Hunt, for the life-like sheep which he 
exhibited some three exhibitions since. 

Again, with reference to Rembrandt*s dissection scene : a corpse is 
sot of course, per se, the pleasantest of objects ; but the one in t{Xkt9* 
tion is treated solemnly, with no roelo- dramatic horror to increase its 
loathsomeness. But the corpse is, after all, the key to the picture* 
rather than its central subject. The moral the whole group is intended 
to mark is the devotion of science, and the beneficent art of healing, 
which dares to face the disgustful ordeal of a dissecting room. How 
grave and dignified stand that clever-looking professor, and the atten<^ 
tive cluster of pupils (all of them portraits) attending the exposition t 
If such a subject is to be at once dismissed as Mr. Fuller RusseH dis- 
misses it, then hail the kid-glove and rose-water school. No painting 
could ever hope to pass the ordeal of any other way of thinking. One 
picture certainly could never stand the proof — Mr. Hunt's Awakened 
Conscience, in which the leer of the rou^ is infinitely more disgusting 
than Rembrandt's dead body, and yet, like that, it is a necessary ingre- 
dient in a striking moral lesson. 

In truth, as Mr. RusseH must forgive me for saying, — and in making 
the assertion I do not forget his great knowledge of other schools of 
painting, — his critique, and the adjectives with which he accumulates 
it, shows that his historical information respecting Dutch art must be 
somewhat defective ; otherwise he never could have spoken in those 
terms of a school which has produced a portrait [)ainter so dignified,-^ 
so (CO make a word) nobilitant, and yet so manifestly accurate, — as 
Vander Heist ; landscape painters, so true to nature's most picturesque 
varieties as Hobbima, Vander Neer, and Ruysdael, (who went to Nor- 
way for his scenery) ; combiners of landscape with animal life, accurate 
and spirited, like Cuyp and Paul Potter ; limners of the ever-varying 
sea like Vande Velde and fiackhuysen ; representors of every fibre and 
every hue composing the array of the *' lilies of the field '* and the 
fruit of the trees, like Van Huysum. The school which produced artists 
Uke these, can only be termed unworthy and debased by those who osnf 
not — or who will not — understand it. 

VOL- XVII. p 
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I fttn no indiBcriminating admirer of that school. I regret very 
deeply that its theological, or rather, political conditions forbade it 
occupying the supernatural field of art. It was one-sided, and incom- 
plete in its area. But in the area that it did occupy, it was bold and 
accurate, original and most laborious. If it could not reach beyond 
daily life, it made daily life often grand, generally picturesque, always 
real ; as in the hands of an artist like Jan Steen, whom, with all bis 
cleverness, we can no more take as the typal Dutch painter, than we 
can take Era Lippi as the typal artist of the fifteenth century. 
. For this the art of Holland demands our respect. Its limitations 
were not its fault. It inherited the Catholic tradition, and, as far a$ H 
Could, it carried that out* The field of its exertions was limited, but 
that field it glorified by the truthfulness and honesty which it imported 
into the fulfilment of its mission. It undertook to paint things as they 
are ; and things as tbey are it did paint with a fidelity often rising to 
dignity, in proportion as nature itself, which was so accurately repro- 
duced, is dignified. Thus the Dutch school is a witness to eternal 
truth. 

Indeed aa an historical fact that school has an earlier and a different 
origin from that which Mr. Russell would probably attribute to it. It 
is the lineal descendant — after a time the only descendant (including 
the Flemish school of painters) of the old German and Flemish Catholic 
artists, — the Van £yks« Memlings, and so on. It is a matter of patent 
notoriety that while the early Italian painters loved to lose themselves 
in the symbolical and hieratic, dealing in golden backgrounds, conven- 
tional pose, and so on, the tendency of the northern mind was to sur^- 
round its glorified figures with the scenes and attributes of literal life. 
The Dutch revolution came and Calvinism was established, and this at 
once cut off the greater and brighter branch of possible subjects. But 
the system on which the residue was treated was the old traditionary 
Catholic one of Teuton lands. Italy and Flanders itself in the hands 
of the school of Italian Roman Catholic countries, which retained un- 
impaired the possession of the entire field of Religious art, soon lived to 
pervert these sacred themes into exhibitions, sometimes of the athletic, 
sometimes of the sensuous and carnal, sometimes of the merely feeble 
and sentimental, scarcely ever of the exactly true, not to talk of the 
ideal and supernatural. 

The Protestant school of Holland on the other hand, perforce re- 
stricted to the humbler line of daily life and family, and nature as she 
is on earth, elevated and dignified those subjects by unfalteringly ex- 
ercising in their delineation the virtues of straightforwardness and truth. 
In doing this that school deserves a far different verdict from that ac- 
corded by Mr. Fuller Russell, particularly at the hands of persons who 
are most properly anxious to render praise to the Prse-Raphaelite party 
for a similar enterprise. 

Convinced as I am that although you have admitted Mr. Fuller 
RusselPs letter into your pages, you do not mean to adopt his canons 
of criticism as the basis of the Ecclesiologist, 1 have ventured upon 
these remarks, and subscribe myself 

A COMMITTBBMAN. 
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THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S CASTS OF IVORY CARVINGS. 

'Wb wish to call our readera' attention to a very interesting series of 
casts, in a material resembling ivory (plaster of Paris oiled), of spe- 
cimens of ivory carvings from the second to the sixteenth century, 
prepared by the Arundel Society. The whole series are conveniently 
arranged for examination in a court of the Crystal Palace; and the 
casts may be purchased from the Society, at reduced prices to mem* 
bers, classified in schools and periods. Of these examples an able 
descriptive catalogue has been drawn up by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, of 
the department of Antiquities in the British Museum. The series is 
most instructive, and the typical examples seem to us chosen with great 
judgment. We are persuaded that many art students have been hitherto 
ignorant of the existence of such specimens of Christian Art, in un* 
broken succession from the second century. 

The earliest examples are diptychs and bookcovers. The former 
show us what was the sculpture of the earliest centuries of the present 
era. Some of these diptychs are consular, and pagan : others are epis* 
copal. And of the latter some are old consular diptychs, rendered Chris- 
tian by alterations and by the addition of the cross or religious symbols. 
They illustrate in a most remarkable way the least known period in the 
history of sculpture, and ** fill the void*' (as Mr. Oldfield well expresses 
it) " between the fall of ancient and the rise of modem art." 

The first Class contains six mythological diptychs, from the second 
to the sixth centuries. Class II. comprises thirteen (imperial and con* 
sular) diptychs, dated A.n.^48,4^8, 516, and 517. Class III., eccle- 
siastical diptychs, contains the fine angel from the British Museum, 
(engraved in Labarte*8^ Handbook), and a consular one altered into 
a cover for an Antiphonarium of S. Gregory. In this subject the 
Mappa Circensis of the consul is altered into the wdarium of the Bishop ; 
and the staff is surmounted with the cross. The original is in the 
remarkable treasury at Monza. Class IV. contains bookcovers, ante- 
rior to A.D. 700 ; and Class V. diptychs and bookcovers, from the 
eighth to the tenth centuries. In Class VI. there are miscellaneous 
objects, including a curious situla, from Milan, of the date a.b. 975, 
Class VII. embraces the Greek school, of various dates after Justinian ; 
and Class VIII. consists of a twelve-sided casket, of Greek work, from 
the Treasury at Sens. The Italian school has the next class to itself ; 
while the French, English and German schools, scarcely to be distin- 
guished from each other, fill Class X. The same schools, in the thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, occupy Class XI. for sacred, and Class XII. for 
secular subjects. Then follow three statuettes, of great beauty, and a 
concluding class of works of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
This will give our readers some account of the extent and value of this 
interesting series. The price at which the whole collection can be 
purchased is very moderate ; and the separate classes are procurable 
for very small sums. 

^ Th0 length of th« Lille Report compels us again to defer a notice of this book. 
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We may take this opportunity of noticing Mr. Digby Wyatt*! able 
and instructiTe lecture delivered at the Crystal Palace on occasion 
of the opening of the Arundel Court. It is a most interesting dis- 
course on Art, originated by the works of the Anindel Society then 
first arranged for public inspection. 



HEWITTS ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe : from the Iron Period of the 
Northern Nations to the end of the Thirteenth Century : with IlluS' 
trations from Cotemporary Monuments. By Jonir Hbwitt, Member 
of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain. Oxford and Lon- 
don : J. H. and J. Parker. 1855. 

Mft. Hbwitt has given us a very valuable book of reference, in which, 
by the aid of a good index, we can find almost any information we 
may need about ancient armour and weapons. But the volume is not 
readable, though the subject might well have been so treated as to be- 
come so. It is abrupt in style, and somewhat confusedly and unsyste- 
matically arranged ; and the text is overcharged with authorities and 
with extracts from Norman French chronicles, poems, and romances. 
Mr. Hewitt has evidently an extended acquaintance with this branch of 
literature ; but his general readers would have preferred to learn from 
him the condensed results of his reading, and to find the original 
documents in an appendix. In particular the long descriptions of 
various ancient battles are not a little tedious. But we must highly 
commend the extraordinary industry of the author, who has shown the 
most patient research into the history of this branch of archaeology* 
and has sought information from most widely different quarters. For in- 
stance, he refers frequently to the present French Emperor's Etudes sur 
FArtillerie, and refers to that potentate's experiment, made at Vin- 
cennes in 1850, to construct a '* tr^buchet** of large dimensions. The 
tr^buchet (trabutium in mediaeval Latin) is another name for the man- 
gona — an engine for discharging stones by a sling afiixed to a massive 
beam. The volume is beautifully got up, and exceedingly well illus- 
trated. The engravings of the royal seals of England form a valuable 
mine of authorities for weapons and armour ; and a vast number of 
illuminations, stained glass, monumental effigies, &c., have been also 
made to throw light on the subject. 

It is very difficult to select from such a volume any extracts for quo- 
tation. The following anecdote will merely show how wild and 
picturesque are some of the legends brought to light by the author's 
researches into the little known field of literature to which his subject 
led him. He is mentioning certain famous swords, honoured, like that 
of King Arthur, by especial names. 

** The sword Mimung was no whit inferior to any of these. It was forged 
by "Welaiidy in a trial A skill with another celebrated weapon-smith, Amiuas 
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by name. Weland fiist nwde a tword with whieh he cot a thread of wool 
lyiog OB the water. But not content with this, he reformed the blade, whieh 
then cut through the whole ball of floating wool. Still disMtttfied, he again 
patted it through the fire, and at length produced to keen a weapon that it 
divided a whole bundle of wool floating in water. Amiliat, on hit part, 
forged a tuit of armour to much to hit own tatitfaction that, titting down on 
1 ttool, he bade Weland try hit weapon upon him. Weland obeyed, and 
there bein^ no apparent effect, atked Amiliat if he felt any particular tenta« 
fiion. Amiliaa said he felt at though cold water had patted through hit 
bowelt. Weland then bade him thake himtelf. On doing to, the effect 
of the blow was apparent : he fell dead in two piecet." — P. 41. 

The word gum (for which no satisfeu^tory etymology is known) is 
derived by Mr. Hewitt from the middle syllable of mangoma, " From 
the word mangonu (he says) our word gvn appears to be derived : a sup- 
poadon that seems strengthened by the fact that the earliett ' gonnes/ 
like the mangonae, were employed to cast stones." — P. 170. We see 
no authority given for the last assertion. 

A great amount of information is incidentally conveyed by Mr. 
Hewitt on collateral subjects, such as costume, and manners; and 
many of his extracts and references are curious and amusing ; e.g., the 
payment made by Edward I., in his campaign against the Welch 
in l^Sl, of one shilling to a female spy. " Cuidam spiatrici de dono 
xij denarii.** 

In his account of the " flaiF' or " morning-star," (illustrated on p. 
58) Mr. Hewitt does not mention that the use of this formidable but 
barbarous weapon is still retained in parts of Scandinavia. A living 
nobleman was once punished by a watchman of Drontheim with this 
flail — a ball of iron, sometimes spiked, fastened by a short chain to the 
end of a staff : and only the other day the newspapers mentioned that 
some of the Finnish levies, in preparation for the contingency of a pro- 
longed war, were armed with the " morning-star.*' 

We may safely recommend our readers to Mr. Hewitt's volume as a 
nune of information on the specialty to which it is devoted. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
Aechitbct's Thibty-pipth Rbpobt rkspbctino the works por 

THE completion OP COLOGNS CaTHBDBAL, POR TUB PIRST HALP 
OP THE YEAR 1855. 

" Since the last Architect's Report, of the lOtb of January,' in which a 
detailed description of the buildmg operations of the preceding year was 
KiveD, aa well at one of the whole course of events since the laying of the 
foundation stone on the 4th September, 1842, the advances seem hardly per- 
oepttble. For, in consequence of the continued severe weather of last winter, 
even the preparatory works, otherwise usual, upon the very high scaffolds 
were lundered, and therefore we could not set about their ereetion till the 
'i^'ddle of last month. At the same time the transport of the stones in the 

' A. IVansIatioaaftlus was printed in the Hce/tmoJb^ for Deeember, 1965. 
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ftnnsepti on the south and north tides, was proceeded with. On the souUi 
side, in the transept, the pinnacles ahove the upper parapet, and the floriated 
crosses above the gables, are now being set up. On the north side the details 
still wanting in the crowning ornaments have been inserted, and beside this, 
the restoration of the north-east aisle- wall adjoining the choir has been taken 
in hand. Thus the main building of the nave and transepts is now seen to be 
finished, as to its external walls, up to the roof* work, and there wants only 
the vaulting, together with the external buttresses requisite for its support, 
preparations for the erection of which are being made. In the south portal, 
the gable-work, as well as the middle tympanum {bogenfeld) of the portal, is 
already adorned with pillars and alto-reliefs ; and, as is well known, we owe 
these beautiful sculptures to the liberality of H.R.H. the Prince of Prussia. 
Recently also the restoration of the western parts of the choir-walls, adjoining 
the old temporary wall, has been begun, since now, through a Supreme 
Cabinet Order of the 4th of May, the very important question respecting the 
treatment of the middle tower to be erected over the crossing has been decided. 
Considering the great interest which the members of the Cathedral Building 
Association exhibit in this project, so important as regards the outward figure 
of the Cathedral, it may be worth while here to impart to them the chief 
points of this very comprehensive afiair. 

'* It has been already set forth in earlier Reports that, in the existing old 
parts of the building, namely at the two western choir-piers, where the be- 
ginnings of the vaulting have been laid in the origiual building, no traces of a 
substructure for the reception of a central tower are to be found. As in 
other parts, the ribs are laid only for the vaulting construction ; and, in the 
absence of those necessary strengthenings, the first question was. Whether^ 
upon the whole, the erection of such a central tower formed a part of the 
original plan. 

" The next consideration was the actual condition of the old vaulting- piers, 
the substance of which had not only suffered much in the course of time, but 
also had not been constructed with thai care which we are justified in requir- 
ing as a fundamental condition for the support of great burdens. It was 
beyond all doubt that displacements of the masses of wall, 150 ft. high, had 
here taken place. In the year 1826 it was necessary, amid great difficulties, 
to fix grappling irons at the height of the commencement of the vaulting, 
with the oDJect of holding together the vaulting-piers, which were giving way. 
The late Principal Director of Buildings, Uerr Schinkel, thought this state of 
things very senous, and, in August, 1833, enjoined me on the spot to make 
accurate observations of it. The outward tendency occasioned by the lateral 
pressure of the choir-vaulting, as well as by the weight of the lofty gable 
resting upon the choir-arch, became quite visible, inasmuch as the cracks in 
the walls were found wider or narrower at different times during my long- 
continued observations. The iron screw-grapples were forcibly stretched, and, 
with the unavoidable changes of temperature, expansion and contraction of 
these iron bands, 54 ft. long, were the natural consequences. However, it 
was necessary to retain them, in order to avert greater mischief. A further 
evidence of the insecurity and instability of the lofty masses of wall was 
found in the evident separations and displacements of the stone-clampings in 
the south-east transept-aisle, which had been very carefully restored in the 
years 1828 and 1829. Beneath the great choir-arch, also, several cracks 
showed themselves in the capitals and imposts. 

*' So unfavourable a condition of this important part of the building, which 
had been erected more than half a thousand years, excited well-founded ap« 
prehensions ; and accordingly the most accurate examinations and measure* 
ments were undertaken, and exhibited in drawings and descriptions. 

** After a formal verification and technical inquiry which was made here on 
the spot in the months of September and October^ 1852, by the Royal Coim- 
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cillon Basse and Soller of Berlin, the plans for the erection of the aforeiaid 
central tower, which had meanwhile been prepared, were considered in detail* 
and the weight of these structures ascertainea. 

" Upon an order of the proper department of the Royal Ministry, the 
matter was referred to the Royal Technical Building Commission at Berlin, 
for a careful examination ; where I, as a member of that College, submitted, 
in an ample statement, an accurate representation of the facts of the case, 
previously to further deliberations. 

*'The PRINCIPAL auBSTiON above mentioned — whether , generally, a cm- 
tral tower, as an integral part belonging to the profile of the great whole, 
ought to be erected over the crossing, as its organic off'shoot — was, upon archi- 
tectural asthetic grounds, and according to the analogy of similar architect 
tural monuments of the same epoch of art, decided in the affirmative, 

" Four designs were exhibited by me for this object, with various dimen- 
sions and weights, having regard to the older constituent parts of the 
Cathedral; they were all acknowledged as 'strictly in the style of the 
Cathedral, and contrived with proper architectural knowledge both in the 
whole and in particulars *j and, in general, no objection was orought against 
the system of construction upon which they were grounded. But, with respect 
to the relations of size and construction, all the plans were viewed as essen- 
tially dependent upon the arrangement and nature of the existing substructure. 
The system of construction upon which this, as well as the rest of the building, 
is founded, also the ways in which the stone-work is connected together, and 
the nature of the material, were examined most carefully according to statical 
laws; and the following conclusion was very soon arrived at: that the 
erection of a large, massive, central tower, must, in consideration of the t»- 
sufficiency of the substructure, be abandoned. Hereupon the plan No. 11^ 
designed in rather more contracted proportions, (which plan is exhibited, as 
to its essential features, in the |)erspective view published in 1848, by F. C. 
Eisen,) and, in addition, the plan No. IV. for a tower or fleche (Dachreiter) 
of still smaller dimensions, were subjected to a rigid examination. 

" With regard to these two plans two different views prevailed. According 
to one of them preference was given to the plan No. II. for the following 
reasons ; that this tower stood in such an harmonious relation to the whole 
building that a material departure from it would only be injurious : with its 
quadrangular base it might be looked upon as an organic continuation of the 
crossing, and consequently as a termination of the stone-work within the 
junction of the limbs of the cross ; and its form pre-eminently expressed the 
above-described aesthetic idea of a central tower; while the plan No. IV. 
could be considered only as the suitable expression of the meeting of the roofs, 
and as a constituent part of them. Since, however, the dimensions and man- 
ner of construction of the middle piers of the cross would hardly admit a 
complete massive structure, such as was assumed in the plan No. II.; for the 
possibility of danger to the rest of the building requires us to abandon that 
idea ; it was proposed to execute at least the quadrilateral base in stone, and 
only the octagonal part of the central tower, together with the spire, in iron 
with a covering of lead or zinc, 

" From this newly-started constructional consideration, and the project of 
a mixed execution of the tower in stone and metal, another view was de- 
veloped respecting the choice between the two plans numbered II. and IV. 
It was urged that, to judge from the construction and nature of the middle or 
corner piers of the cross, it could not have been part of the original plan to 
erect a central tower, organically developed from the massive bodies of the 
structure, and rising over the whole basis of the cross-intersection ; but that 
tibere would be no objection against the execution of the plan No. II., if tfie 
stability of the substructure allowed of constructing the tower of stone in aU 
its perpendicular portions. 
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If howerer tbis snppositioii should oot prore correct, and it should omfy be 
practicable to erect the quadrilateral base iu stone, and the octagonal eenirai 
tower in metal, this construction would * contradict * the idea, unquestionably 
suggested bu the form of the tower, of an organic development of it out of the 
massive body of the building. On the other hand the erection ofaJUehe, as it 
is called, eaecuted entirely of metal according to the plan No. IV., and formed 
as an ornamental constructional-part of the roof, would furnish an excellent 
embellishment to the building, and no objection could be brought against the 
performance either according to an esthetic and artistic, or a constructional 
view. 

" Above all» a fuller explanation was still reqwred concerning certain rela- 
tions of construction, as also information respecting the reacting firmness of 
stone-material of the same kind with that of the old choir-piers. 

" After tbe former had been procured here, and very complete experiments 
as to the reactionary firmness not only of the older, bat also of the newer 
stones employed in the Cathedral structure, had been made under the super- 
intendence of the Royal Geheime Regierungs-fiath, Herr Briz, with the 
crushing^apparatus in the Royal Trade-Institute at Berlin, we were enabled 
to proceed to the decision of the question before us. 

*'The Royal Technical Building- Commission has, in pursuance of a further 
judgment of the 19th Dec. 1854, after another deliberation upon the plans f<»r 
a tower, concluded, from calculations of the weight of the tower according; to 
the plan No. II., compared with the reacting firmness of the stone-material^ 
as proved by the above-mentioned experiments, that the strength of the mare- 
rial is not sufficient to sustain those burdens permanently with security : and has 
accordingly given a decided opinion against carrying out the plan No. IL, 
even with the mixed construction proposed for diminishing the weight. 

" His Majesty has accordingly been pleased, by the Cabinet Order above 
referred to, to give his supreme sanction to the plan No. IV. for the building 
of the central tower, and to command the execution of the plan in detail. 

" This has been completely taken in hand with respect to the erection of 
the ribs at the crossing, and consequently we have forthwith begun the 
restoration of the old piers, which is necessary in order for the insertion of 
the ribs. Now that these piers have been partly laid bare by the removal of 
the old walls which hid them, it has become evident that not onlv the two 
old choir-piers have perceptibly declined from the perpendicular, but also the 
lower stones of the arch nave quite separated from the upper, and rest upon 
and are supported by the old temporanr wall. This circumstance alone would 
justify the opinion that the erection of a massive middle-tower is impractica- 
ble, and renders imperative the greatest care even for that of the much 
lighter tower in metal. The latter rests to wit upon the four arches of the 
crossing, and will be supported by means of a strong brace-work {Sprengwerk) 
of iron erected above them. Its height above the ridge of the roof (which is 
200 ft high,) reaches to about 140 ft., consequently that above the floor of 
the church is 340 ft. The external diameter of the octagonal ground -plan 
amounts to 27 ft., and with these considerable dimensions the appellation of a 
fl^he might seem not ()uite appropriate. The slender fl^che on the church 
of the IM^norites in this place is only half as high above the ridge, and its 
diameter amounts to only 10 ft. Over the crossing of the cathedral at 
Amiens, which nearly resembles our cathedral in form and size, there is a very 
slender tower of great height. It is constructed of wood, and covered with 
lead; it was erected anew by Bishop Halluin and the Chapter of the cathedral 
in place of the original tower, (destroyed bv lightning in 1527,) and finished 
in 1533. The middle tower of our cathedral ought, according to this example, 
to be constructed of iron and clothed either with lead or zinc in organic de» 
vehpment of its architectural detail. 

*' In connexion with this tower the new roof-construction over the nave and 
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inmsepl wiU be likewise carried out in iron ; and» for the eof ering^ mftterial,- 
one or the two lately mentioned metala will be chosen. The great advanta^ 
of the iron roof-frame is its incombustibility, as also its longer duration m 
comparison with wood. It is not known how often the lofty roof of the choir 
may already have been renewed ; but it is a fact that it was near falling in the 
year 1816, and that it was necessary to renew it to a large exteot. But even 
the new timbers were soon spoilt by the formation of fungi, so that in 1824 
and 1825 an entirely new roof {Dackcerband) was put up, at great expense, 
according to the ola construction. In the misfortune of a fire, wliich is always 
liable to happen through a stroke qf lightning or some other accident, the 
Tery light vaulting would hardly resist the fall of the heavy burning timbers ; 
and in case of its falling in, even the bold outer walls, which are only sustained 
by the laws of equilibrium, might be endangered* I had at first estimated 
also for a timber roof over the nave and transepts, but upon the basis of a 
system of construction better adapted to its purpose, and with much smaller 
dimensions than have been employed in the choir-roof. The now* proposed 
iron-roof, which for the above reasons promises more security, will be only 
half as heavy as the corresponding new timber-roof was calculated to be. 

** With the great advances which have been made iu the working and appli* 
cation of iron, as also the high position as to natural science and the buildmg 
art, which has been attained in our industrious century, no well-founded doubt 
pan exist respecting the good success of an iron roof- construction. 

" Great care shall be taken that the execution may be good ; and there is 
no reason for hurry in this matter, because it is for the interest of the cathe- 
dral works to divide the expenses of the roof between several years, in order 
that the advancement of the stone- work may not be checked, and the expert 
•tonemasons may be kept uninterruptedly employed. 

*' At present they are busy in hewing the stones for the building of the 
great gables on the north and south sides of the transept, the erection of 
which is one of the next things to be done. Also the stones for the lower 
courses of the buttresses are laid, and we shall immediately begin to carry 
them up, and proceed with this without delay, since these auxiliary construc- 
tions are especially necessary towards the erection of the principal vaulting. 

" Altogether there are now employed in the cathedral- works 280 workmen, 
of whom 210 are stonemasons ; the difficulties which continually recur in the 
laborious execution of the works, both in the great whole and in details, are 
overcome by strength and perseverance ; and that which has been accom- 
plished is increasingly rewarded by public appreciation. By an order of the 
Royal Ministry a small number of artistically carved stones (as it happened, 
from the stores intended for the north gable,) has been sent to the Industrial 
Exhibition at Paris ; and according to a communication of the Councdlor 
^tein, dated the 16th of this month, which has reached me, " the cathedral- 
ytones form a beautiful ornament to the principal nave of the Palais de Tin- 
dustrie, and attract the eyes of all connoisseurs and non-connoisseurs." May 
then the object of the Royal Ministry, always so friendly disposed towards 
pnr cathedral works, be attained, and the public interest in this admirable 
work of art be constantly extended I 

[ " Cheering are the results which the Cathedral-Building Associations have 
fdready brought to pass through their uninterrupted activity ; but much is 
still to be done before the work is complete. May the members of the Asso- 
(nations, mindful of their motto, not grow weary in steady exertion, but con- 
tinue to emulate the munificence of our Royal Patron, which has been steadily 
^d most graciously bestowed on our cathedral ; so that the noble temple 
piay, to the glory of Qod, soon be completed 1 

*' (Signed) ZwiRNBR, Architect, &c, 

" (Dated) Cologne, 22nd May, 1856.*^ 

* 
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^AMomruar'B Thibtt-Sijlth . R»pobt bb0fcctiico tbi wobki fob 

THB COMPLBTION OP CotOONB CaTHBDBAL,' FOB TUB •BCOND 
HALF OF VHB YBAB 1856. 

'* The tetiTity of the last half-year has led to a striking eondonon of the 
first chief divisioii of this g;reat task. The whole outer^walls of the naee amd 
aisles, inclusive of the transept toith its portiU-gables on the south and north 
sides qf the cathedral, arefnished; and the towering piles of elegantly sculp- 
tured stones, ingenionsly fitted together, now fill the great gap which had 
existed for half a thousand years l^tween the choir and the west tower. The 
Aspect of this great whole is overpowering, and also more deeply interesting 
for the following reason, that now, after the scaffolding has been removed, we 
can view connectedly the richly-ornamented exteriors of the slender' nave, 
iind duly appreciate the severe organic developments of form, as well as the 
pure and suMime relations of these fa9ades [to Uie other parts of the building.] 

" This spectacle will however in a few years retire again to the back- 
ground, in conseqnence of the upright and flying-buttresses which are to be 
erected, as is the case with the choir of the cathedral. Artists of high char 
racter and fine judgment have, with regard to this subject, often maintained, 
not quite correctly, that by the many high buttresses with which the choir is 
surrounded, its main feature, the boldly devated middle-choir, is hidden ; and 
that too much significance is given to the auxiliaiy constructions through their 
excessively rich developement. The middle-chotr and nave form undoubtedly 
a principal part of the cathedral, and must, as such, appear prominently in its 
exterior; but their peculiar purpose is to contain the internal House of God, 
which in our cathedral has attained the highest artistic perfection. The high- 
soaring, slender vaultin^shafts, connected at their mid-height only by a 
Kght and transparent tnforium, and by the large and more elevated windows 
adorned with variegated glass-tapestry, appear there as scarcely-observable 
supports, above which the stone canopy, imitating the vault of heaven, un- 
folds itself freely. The so much admired boldness of this light vaulting in- 
volves auxiliary constructions in another part, which must remain hidden from 
an eye in the interior of the holy temple, and therefore must adjoin its walls 
externally. The ingenious developement of this auxiliary construction in finely 
profiled buttresses, upright and arched, displays itself in our cathedral with 
a peculiarity and ricnoess of form, such as are hardly to be found in other 
buildings of the kind. Like a large and independent ornament, they sur- 
round the middle-choir as supporting members* without which the vaulting 
eould not be sustained. With joy, therefore, we greet the moment when the 
activity of those engaged on the building can henceforth apply itself to these 
systems of construction, and so approach nearer to the final vaulting, which 
remains to be erected in the nave and transept within their now-finished 
outer walls. But this report ought not to treat of future operations ; its 
province is that which has been accomplished in the period just elapsed ; 
we therefore turn back to that ; and here also the friends of our undertaking 
will find cause for rejoidng. 

" The works accomplished in the first half of the year have already been 
described in the preceding report, but for the sake of a more complete view, 
they are here brought into connection with the advancement made in the 
building during the second half-year; and the plan of operations for the 
whole year, on which they were founded, is also noted. 

*' According to that, on the south side of the cathedral, for the account qf the 
royal fund, the two corner-piers beside the transept-portal have been carried 
up from the eomice to their summit, in connection with the parapet on each 
side. ' The surface of the gable above the great south portal-wmdow, with 
iu netlike geometrical work and aspiring copings, beset with crockets, has 
been finished, and the crowning fioriated cross erected upon it* The roof* 
^ i.e., high and long in oompsrison with its breadth. 
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sable riling between ihoee oorner-pien and bebiad tbe portal-windofP-froBt 
demanded great aetiTity, inaamneb aa a eonaiderable number of elegantly 
^wfoo^t atoaei was re^nirite for it, and tbeie, with their large dim«itiont» 
oceanoned no alight difiteoltiea during their ereetion at so oonsiderable a 
height. The bold and ingenious scaffolding employed for that purpose' has 
been already removed, and this magnifieent fa^e, in its ricb clothing of 
avchitectnrsi features and ornaments, now presents itself quite free to the 
beholder, from the ground to the highest pomt of the colossal floriated-cross« 
This is the most elevated pieoe of stcme-work, not only on the cathedral, but 
also in the whole city, and lies almost io the same horizontal line with the 
metallic finial on the central tower of S« Martin's church. As is generally 
known, this floriated cross was set up in the presence of His Majesty, on the 
drd of October, 1855, the day on which the fiMindation-stone of the i&rst 
fixed bridge between Cologne and Dents waa laid i and a record to that effect 
was inserted in the hollowed finial. This record, together with a detailed 
description of this solemnity is contained in the DooMlatt No. 138, for the 
1st NoTcmber, 1855, to wlwdi I may here refer. It ia neoessaiy however, to 
mention that fact in this olBcial report, sanee by it an important stage in the 
thirteen years' building-operatietta waa then attained. Not only the aouth 
portal was finished in its crowning cross, but also Che outer walls of the nave 
and aisles from the western towers to the ehoiiv All around, above the eor^ 
nice, the lightly pierced parapet displays itself majestical]^, between the orna- 
mental gables and slender pinnacles which- rise still higher, aa well on the 
south side as on /A« north tide of the eatkedralf where the ufCrk is dome for ike 
account of the Cathedral Building Aeeoeiatione* 

'^ In the past year a laige part of this rich erown was set np on the north 
transept, and the cornice also finished in the same part ; onW a couple of 
pinnacles sdll reomin to be set up on the east side, beeause the old choir- 
aisle wall in this part required a restoration, which will eontnme'mneh time, 
and could not be finished before the present year. 

" The |;reatcr part of our activity, here also, waa emplojred in tbe works /or 
tie erection of the north portal-gable, which stands finished in exactly tha 
style and mm aa that on the south side. 

" The great extent of the parts of the building completed in tbe year 185fr, 

iiefa were less remarkable tor their mass, than for the ait which tbcw axbibit 
everywhere, had claimed much time. Also the building stones which had 
been sent to the Paris Exhibition, and belonged chiefly to the north portal^ 
did not return till late, so that it aeemed hardly posnble to complete the 
erection of the north gable. Nature had already put on her winter garment, 
when on the 6th December last, the Feast of 8. Nieholas/ tbe npper floriated 
cross was set up on the north portal, and a record, stating that tact, was in* 
serted in it. 

*' Within the encompaMing walls of the nave and transept, so fimsbed, all 
the transverse ribs have already been erected, and also the two principal 
srches lying in the direction of the nave towards the choir have been turned, 
bat not yet quite finished. The restorstion-works at the abutmento of the 
old choir-gaole^wall, which occupied a great deal of time, could not be 
advanced more rapidly, so aa to enable us to finish these arches entirely before 
die winter. 

" At the west facade, the works for the north tower have been advanced 
only according to ttie limited measure of ^e fund destined 'for that purnose* 
A considerable number of building^stODCS have however been prepared for 
it, and many stones havo also been hewn for the buttresses. The stone- 
masons, as you are aware, have been employed on these works the whole 
winter. 

[The remainder of the report is occupied with matters of less general interest.] 

"(7o2o9lle^MJM.185(L. Zwienbi^ Alobiteo^ te/' 
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INVENTORY OF THE PLATE AND ORNAMENTS OP THti 
CHURCH OF S. NICHOLAS. COLE ABBEY, IN AUGUST, 
1552. 6 ED. VI. 

(Extracted firom the Record Ofice, in Carlton BideJ) 

COPBB AND VbSTMBNTS. 

A Cope of red cloth of gold, priest, deacon, md subdeacon. 

Another of red cloth of gold, priest, deacon, and subdeacon. 

Three of cloth of gold, priest, deacon, and subdeacon. 

Three of red sarsnet and bawdeken, priest, deacon, and subdeacon. 

Three of white bawdekin, priest^ deacon, and subdeacon* 

Two of red bawdekin, priest, deacon, and subdeacon. 

A Vestment with flower de luces, deacon and subdeacon* 

Two Copes of blue bawdekin with herons' heads. 

Another with borders of columbyns. 

Another with grapes of gold. 

Six Copes of red cloth of silver for ehildren. 

A Cope of black serge with stars of gold. 

Three Copes of white damask, the suit complete. 

A Vestment of sad crimson velvet, the orphreys of it the birth of our Lord, 
^th angels of gold. 

A Vestment of crimson velvet orphreys, cloth of gold with spangles of gold« 

A Vestment of red velvet, the orphreys cloth of gold. 

Another of green cloth of gold, the orphreys of red velvet and roses of gold* 

Another of blue velvet, the orphreys of red and white crimson, with Mary 
and John. 

A Vestment of white damask, the orphreys of red velvet, with our Lady 
and S. Michael. 

A Vestment of black velvet, the orphreys of red satin, with a picture 
of our Lady. 

A Vestment of black velvet with the orphreys of red velvet* 

Another Vestment of black velvet, the orphreys of red satin, with the 
picture of Christ on the Cross. 

A Vestment of green silk with swans of gold. 

A Vestment of white damask with the sun and moon. 

A Vestment with suns and stars. 

A Vestment of white for Lent. 

A Vestment, the orphreys of white cloth of gold. 

A Vestment of green silk, the orphreys with grapes. 

A Vestment of tinsel, satin orphreys of blue diunask, with a picture of Jesat* 

A Cope of cloth of gold for a child. 

A Vestment of red silk, orphreys green, with swans of gold. 

A Vestment of black velvet, with dolphins and bells of silver, and a deaooit 
to it. 

A Canopy of red sarsnet with chalices and flowers. 

Cross Cloths and Bannbr Cloths. 

A Cross Cloth of green silk with a picture of Jesus and the Pishmongers' 
arms. 
A Cross Cloth of white sarsenet with a picture of our Lady and GabrieL 
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A Paaion Burner of red tanoet and lerertl others. 
A Croner Staff whb ft-picture of S. Nicholu on one aide and 8. Peter on 
the other aide. 

Altar Ci«oth8 of Silk Canopibs and Curtains of Silk. 

Eight Altar Cloths of green and red damask with flowers and seven curtains 
to them. 
Six Httftfl;tng|s for altars of green satin and three cartains to them. 
Seven ffiingings of white damask and with flowers. 

Two Altsj* Cloths of black with an " Ecce ouod natura," with two curtains. 
Slight Altar Cloths of white with drops of blood for Lent 
Six Corporas Cloths of cloth of gold. 
Three other Corporas Cloths and seven cloths* 
Six other Cloths. 

Lynnbn Altab Cloths. 

Eight Diaper Cloths for altars. 

Six Altar Cloths, plain. 

Six plain, marked in the middle with I. H. C. 

Six Damask Towels. 

Six fine Surplices for men. 

Ten plain Frocks for men. 

PlATX AMD JbWBLS. 

A Cross of silver and gylt, weighing ci os. 

Two Candlesticks, silver and eylt, weighing IxivJ os. 

Pyx, silver and gylt, weighinguiii os. 

Two pair Censers, silver parcel-gylt, Ixiii oz. 

One pair Censers, with images of S. Paul, of silver, weighing xlii 02. 

Two Chalices, silver and gilt, weighing xli} oz. 

Chrismatory, all gilt, weighing xxii oz. 

Shippe, of silver, with silver spoon, weighing xi oz. ' 

Camdlbstickb of Lattbbn, obbat and bmall, with othbr 

Bbanchbb, Bbams, and Toolb. 

Two Candlesticks, copper and gylt, for high altar. 

Two great Candlesticks of latteu. 

A freai Lectern of latten with five branches to it. 

Peice of Latten for the Pascal. 

Two Holvwater Stops of latten. 

Eleven Candlesticks, small, of latten. 

A Branch of latten that stood in the roodloft. 

Two more Standards of latten. 

Two Latten Basins. 

Twenty-one Latten Bools. 

S^ven other Latten bools that stood before our Lady and Gabriel. 

A Beam with five bools and two chains that hung before Jbbub. 

Four small Candlesticks for quire. 

Six Bells with sanctus beU in the steeple. 

A pair of Organs. 
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CHURCH HESTORATIONW WAR WHJE8HIHIS. 

(ScmtJum, Warm^LeijihUm, Ladbroke, Stockton, Ufton, Leamin^^om, 
Whitnash, CMngton, Upper Shuckburgh, Warwick, Bar/ord, Wias- 
perton, Weileslfoume, Chirieeotei Humpton-LtKf.) 

Mt oxak Mb. Editor, 

Probably the foUowing rapid sketch xd church restoration in War* 
wickshire may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

I propose commencing my journey at Soutkam, I ahall then pass 
on to Leamington and Warwick, and from thenee to Stratford-on-> 
Avon, noticing as I proceed the churches where restorations have besen 
made. Southam is a nondescript kind of town on the high road be- 
tween Banbury and Leamington. It is remarkable as having been the 
head-quarters of Charles's army before the battle of Bdge Hill* Few 
places are so utterly devoid of all interest; but the striking panah 
church is a redeeming point. It is dedicated to S, James, aad is weU 
placed on an eminence in the centre of the town. The plan oonprisea a 
west tower and spire of great beauty in the Middle- Pointed style, a nave 
and aisles of the same period, with a magnificent clerestory of Third* 
Pointed ; porches of some merit have beea rebuilt to the north and south* 
The chancel is Middle-Pointed, but the new aisle to ^e north, re- 
cently built, is in an earlier style. The vestry is at the east 'end of 
this aisle, and forms a very good feature in the church externally. 
The alterations were commenced about three years since by the 
Rector. The old chancel was almost rebuilt, and a new aisle on. its 
north side added. The nave has been restored by the parish ; but the 
atrocious pews and galleries still remaining ia this part of tiie church 
quite neutralise all the good that has been done. The parochial body, 
however, have rebuilt the north and soodi posches. coatlrooted a aew 
door and window at the west end of tfaetower, besides putting new tracery 
in all the windows, re-glazing the clerestory, and thoroughly restoring 
the rich Third-Pointed roof. The east window is a new insertion of 
four lights, with flowing tracery : it is filled with glass by Wailes« 
The window to the south of the altar has a figure of S. John the Evan- 
gelist, by the same artist, and is very superior to the somewhat- poor, 
washy glass of the east window. The altar is new : it ccHisiats of a 
large slab of oak, marked with the five crosses, supiiDrted on m strong 
oak frame. The vestmgs are new, of crimson Utrecht velvet, and 
consist of frontal and super-frontal^ Glastonbury chairs supply the 
place of sedilia. There is a nakedness of effect in this chancel, owing 
to the height of the sill of the east window : hangings of bold design 
and the raising of the altar would remedy this. Solid oak benches, 
placed stall- wise, are fixed in the chancel ; and the new aisle is fiUed 
with deal benches of good design. The pavement of the chanoel has 
not been restored, which is to be regretted. Two or three gas stand- 
ards, by Skidmore, of Coventry, are worth notice, as also the 'gas 
stoves, which I am afraid, in spite of Mr. Skidmore's protestations, are 
failures as regards the warming of churches. Passing under the chanoel- 
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ardi» of Bingnlarly poor dedgn» the traces of the fixings of the: former 
it>Qd4oft can be discerned : Ute staircase leading thereto from the south 
aisle of the nave has been discovered recently. The pulpit is old, and 
formerly belonged to a neighbouring church. The Rector, I regret to 
aay, uses a most abominable ** Gothic box " for the prayer-desk ; it is 
placed by the pulpit, and blocks ap a beautiful new desk constructed 
in the continuation of the stalls. The bells and steeple, though in a 
dangerous state, have not been touched. Scott superintended the 
iistoration of the chancel ; but the parish had a predilection for native 
talent. One incised slab, with a piscina in the south aisle of the nave, 
and 'the lower portion of half the rood-loft« are all the vestiges that 
remain of the medimval fittings of this church. Many remains of poly- 
ohnmatie decoration were discovered during the repairs ; but these are 
now all obliterated^ There are a few new tombstones of good desigpi 
in the churchyard. 

: I fear I have detained you at Southam longer than necessary ; but, 
befoce leaving this neighbourhood, I may as well call your attention to 
the churches of Worm-Lttghton, Ladbroke, and StocktOHi all within a 
waJk of Southam. 

The former of these is remarkable for its ancient rood-loft, which is 
still in excellent preservation. A new pulpit, on a stone plinth, has 
been recently erected on the sooth side of the chancel-arch. The new 
reading-desk opposite to it is large and unmeaning. The Prayers 
Undoubtedly ought to be ofiered up within the screen, llie foot« 
pace westward of the screen has been paved with Minton*s tiles, and 
is a good example of that beautiful branch of mediseval art ; but one 
regrets to find that the paving of the sanctuary is very inferior. The 
new pavement should have been placed at the east end of the chancel, 
and the old paving now by the altar removed to the footpace of the 
screen in the nave. The ancient teats in the chancel still remain, and 
are in good preservation. The windows of this part of the church have 
been glazed with quarries, and blue and red borders. The seats in the 
nave are all cut down, and are well arranged ; the pew system, how* 
ever, is partially allowed here. The whole of the nave is covered with 
the old encaustic pavement ; it is broken up in parts, but the present 
Vicar has carefully restored it where practicable. The early Norman 
font has been placed on a suitable base, and with its canopied cover 
forma a striking feature in the nave. This church is, I believe, a 
Norman structure, with Perpendicular insertions and additions. It is 
small, and its plan consists of a very low west tower, nave, and aisles { 
a porch to the south side, with well«developed chancel, separated from 
the nave by the ancient rood-loft (mentioned in Paley's Manual); 
The Vicar has succeeded in introducing an improvement in the de- 
signs for tombstones e one erected to the memory of a friend is an ex* 
aeedittgly good specimen. 

.'At Ladbroke, the church has been recently scraped of its whitewash » 
and oak benches are placed longitudinally in the chancel. The plan of 
thia church (which is dedicated to All Saints) consists of tower and 
spire, lofty nave, aides and chanceL llie latter part of the church is 
cadooB ; the lower., part is Fixat<*Poiated,.and has g^od double^ lancets % 
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the Third*Pointed architects heightened the walls, and inserted win* 
dows above the earlier work, so that externally the church appears to 
have two stories. The effect is very bad, and is the only example I 
have ever seen. The east window is small and wretched, of three 
lights, and has a figure of S. Peter in miserable stained glass ; it was 
put up about twenty years since. In one of the upper south windows 
the Rector has placed some old German glass of the 16th century. The 
architect who superintended the restoration has actually cut a priest's 
door through a beautiful double lancet, and was desirous of retaining 
some most villainous Doric panelling at the back of the altar-table : it 
has, however, been removed. The altar-table is curious : it has an in« 
icrtption stating that it was a votive offering, and presented to the 
church in honour of God. The date is about 1740. The plate of 
this church is silver gilt, and very massive : it was presented in the 
reigpi of Elizabeth. 

Stockton church was restored about five years since. The east 
window, a new insertion of three lights, is filled with most inferior 
stained glass ; the side windows are glazed in patterns ; the seats are 
stained deal, placed longitudinally; the nave is hardly good enough 
for a barn. This part of the church was '< beautified** in 1804, by an 
architect from Southam. The font is new, and of good design ; but 
placed in a very bad position under the reading-desk. 

Ufton church, on the road from Southam to Leamington, has re* 
cently had its chancel rebuilt ; but as the <* ecclesiastical commissioners'* 
were the respoosible parties, you will guess at once that it is badly 
done. They have simply built it up again stone for stone, not even re- 
opening the blocked-up lychnoscope, or restoring the elegant but ehat* 
tered piscina, llie north aisle of the nave has also been restored. 
Many of the old open seats still remain in the nave ; and as the tower- 
arch has been opened, a gallery puUed down, and the columns cleared 
of whitewash, if the present Curate is enabled to carry out his plans, it 
will soon be a very decent edifice. A footpace has been built, and the 
altar is vested with a green frontal and red super- frontal. The font is 
early, and of beautiful design. 

I must hurry through Leamington, as the churches (with the excep- 
tion of the parish church, which is an attempt at something grand) are 
all the most horrible architectural deformities; they are positively 
hideous, and are a disgrace to the town. 

The large edifice built on the site of the small, ancient parish church 
is cruciform, but unfinished ; and a vehement dispute on the subject is 
still going on between the Vicar and the parish. The termination 
of this church is apsidal, and the windows are filled with moderately 
good stained glass. The arrangement of the church throughout is most 
^ulty — in fact, it is impossible to describe it ; and the architectural 
absurdities are most painful. It should, however, be visited as a cu« 
riosity, and as a warning to all clergymen never |o build or restore 
churches without the aid of professional architects. Once upon a time 
the ritual was properly carried out here; but the Vicar, considering 
that he ought to ** move with the thneSp' gave all up, and has actually 
hired a proprietary chapel in London in the Evangelical bterest» atiU 
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ittaining Uie vicamge of this important watering-place. Should this 
church ever fall into the hands of an earnest priest, he would he ahle 
to effect much, in spite of its glaring architectural defects. 

Within one mile of Leamington is the village of WhUnash. The 
domestic architecture of this place is remarkable* and well worth in- 
ipectioii. Many of the cottages and farm-houses date as fiur back as 
the 15th century. The church is a small First-Pointed edifice, consist- 
ing of a tower at the west end of the nave, with porch at the south side, 
and chancel. The latter portion of the church has just been rebuilt, in 
a moat creditable manner, by Scott, and a vestry has been added on 
the north aide, so constructed that it would be a continuation of the 
north aisle of the nave, if the parish ever built an aisle : it is sepa- 
rated from the chancel by a paiclose and curtain. The nave of this 
church is dismal in the extreme : it has no aisles, and is ceiled ; the 
tower-arch is blocked up by a gallery, and the pews are square boxes. 
A new font, however, of good design, has been placed in its proper po- 
sition at the west end of the nave ; and this» with some new pave- 
ment around it, and two or three open seats, are redeeming points. 
The beautiful new chancel-arch is unfortunately out in two by the 
ceiling of the nave. The capitals on each side of this arch are snperbly 
earved ; in fact, I never remember having seen anything sharper or more 
effective. The new roof is of oak, and the walls have been principally 
rebuilt with the old stones of the former chancel. The east window, of 
three lights, is Middle-Pointed in design, and is filled with stained 
glass by Holland of Warwick, who has executed all the glazing, with 
the exception of one window by Hardman. In justice to Holland, I 
must say that he has made great advances during the last two years 
in this branch of art. A small figure of 8. Margaret* the patron-saint 
of this church, inserted in a small lancet, is excellent. One of the 
lights in the east window (the Baptism of our Saviour) is a copy from 
a neighbouring church, where it was put up by Hardman, after a de- 
■ign by Pugin. This is hardly fair. The single sedilia and piscina 
have been carefully restored ; and the altar, of oak, stands upon a foot- 
pace of black marble. The pavement of the sanctuary, and the steps. 
are all laid down with Minton*s tiles: blue being the predominant 
colour. The reredos is, I believe, also to be constructed with tiling. 
Two ancient brasses have been sent to Skidmore, to be repaired and 
pohahed : these will be inserted murally. The plate belonging to this 
church is good: enamelling having been introduced in the desigpd* 
The chalice is an exact copy of one in the hands of the brass efilgy of 
a former rector (a.d. 1 664.) 

I had almost forgotten the churches of Culnngton and Upper Shuck* 
htrgh. The chancel of the former has been restored by Butterfield, 
and properly fitted. The altar- rail is a fine specimen of modem brass** 
work. The windows are filled with beautiful glass. 

Upper Shuckburgh has also undergone extensive alterations, and many 
of its windows have been filled with stained glass : but I have never 
visited this church, as I heard that all the alterations had been carried 
QfUt according to the peculiar ideas of the squire, without reference to 
ritual arrangement. 

VOL. XVII. R 
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I must now draw your attention to the churdi of 8. Mary*s, War" 
wick, which is too well known to need much description ; and aa I am 
only writing of " restoration." I must refer you to the Warwick Chdde 
for its history. Its principal revenues were given up to the town at 
the Reformation^ for the endowment of a school, and for carrying out 
" divers godly purposes/* one of which has heen lighting the town with 
gas ; another, the thorough restoration of the choir, llie old western 
tower and nave were destroyed by fire, in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and on the exact site has arisen another immense tower and nave, of 
very impure " Gothic." Wren, I believe, was the architect of the tower 
and nave ; some assert that Gribbs, his pupil, executed the works from 
his master's designs. I need not detain you long here, as it is an exact 
counterpart of a " city church.*' A huge organ, with pulpit, reading- 
desk, and sleeping-boxes to match. The choir, however, is very diffe- 
rent. It is Third-Pointed, vaulted with stone, and is a noble structure. 
The vaulting is wondrously beautiful and light. This is caused by the 
peculiar character of the ribs, which spring detached from the capitals 
to the centre ; the interstices, or spandrils, being filled with tracery. 
The whole of this roof has been effectively restored. The large east 
window has, in the upper part, a few small figures of ancient glass ; 
and an attempt is being made, I believe, to fill the whole of the win- 
dow. Due prominence has been given to the altar, which is correctly 
vested, and stands on a footpace. The sanctuary is covered with a rich 
carpet, and the sedilia and piscina are used. A rich hanging of needle-^ 
work at the back of the altar deserves notice. On either side of the 
sanctuary are two magnificent gas standards, by Skidmqre. The stalls 
are all new, but it is a great pity that canopies were not introduced. 
This part of the church is used for daily service. 

The Beauchamp chapel, with its well-known monuments, stands on 
the south side of the choir, and is entered from the nave. An annual 
endowment, belonging exclusively to this chantry for its proper repair, 
has been expended at various times, with but little appreciation of an- 
cient art. The tombs, however, are kept in good order, and the carving 
round the east window is polychromatic, and the shields emblazoned. 
Flaxman the sculptor, speaking of the celebrated tomb of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in this chantry, passes a very high eu« 
log^um on this specimen of English art ; he says, ** It is excelled by 
nothing done in Italy of the same kind at this time, although Donatello 
and Ghiberti were living when this tomb was executed." The chapter- 
house and ancient vestries are in good repair ; the former choked up 
with an immense Renaissance monument. The fine Norman crypt, 
now cleared and renovated, is interesting. This church, before the Re- 
formation, was richer in vestments and plate than many of the large 
cathedrals. 

Passing through Warwick, after a walk of four miles we reach Bar* 
ford. The church is Third- Pointed, of the usual design, and not in any 
way remarkable. It has been thoroughly restored ; galleries and white- 
wash have disappeared, and the seats are all low, but with doors. The 
reading-desk is a preposterous affair. The pulpit, on the south side of 
the chancel-arch, is better. The altar is placed on a footpace, and has 
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upon it the^ two candlestdclcB and alms-dish. The old tablets and 
monoments in the chancel have not been removed : this is to be regret- 
ted, as they neutralize much of the good that has been effected. 

Wasperton is about a mile beyond Barford. This beautiful little 
church, dedicated to S. John the Baptist, is perfect, and deserves spe- 
cial notice. " Nil desperandum *' should have been engraved on its 
walls, as an encouragement to all who despair of restoring ugly churches. 
A few years ago, IVasperton church was a red -brick buUding, of the 
most ordinary description, with fan-light windows. The present Vicar 
sent for Scott ; and through the liberality of the former, together with 
the talents of the latter* the present beautiful church has risen out of 
the red-brick building. First, the chancel was lengthened ; then a 
south aisle added to the nave, new timber roofs to nave and chancel, a 
timber porch on the north side of the nave, and lastly, a most elegant 
bell-turret at the -western end of the nave roof. The old walls have 
been all cased with stone, and new windows inserted. Internally, the 
nave and aisle are filled with open seats ; the new font is placed in the 
proper position ; the chancel is screened off by a rich rood-screen, 
surmounted -with a large cross. On the rood- beam, in gilt letters, 
is this inscription, '^ Non nobis, Domine, non nobis.*' The space be- 
tween the stalls is carpeted, up to the sanctuary. This part of the 
church is paved with encaustic tiles. The altar stands on a footpace : 
the slab is of slate ; the front and sides are constructed with Minton's 
tiles. The candlesticks, alms-dish, and book of the Gospels are placed 
on the altar. On either side of the sanctuary are two beautiful brass 
standards for candles ; the stalls are also fitted with standards for wax- 
lights, but of simpler design. The eastern wall is hung with crimson 
hangings ; and under the sill of the east window (a Middle-Pointed in- 
sertion, of three lights,) the verse, " Except ye eat the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His Bloody ye have no life in you," has been 
engraved on brass. The roof, imm^iately over the altar, is of cedar. 
The sedilia and piscina are used. The organ is placed in a recess 
on the north side of the chancel, and this chamber serves also for a 
▼estry. A stone figure of S. Cecilia is placed in the key-stone of the 
arch, oTer the organ. A large brazen eagle, for the lessons, stands 
in the Tiave ; two immense wax candles are placed on each side. The 
services of the Church are carried out in a most creditable manner. 
The glass in the east window was Pugin*s last design ; it was executed 
by Hardman, and the Vicar has in his possession the original sketch. 
Wasperton should be seen, to be appreciated. It is a perfect model of 
what every country parish church ought to be. 

The chief alterations at Wellesboume have been, the addition of a 
north aisle to the nave and chancel, and the removal of the old Norman 
chancel-arch, a new arch, in a later style, taking its place. The plan 
of the church now consists of tower, nlive and aisles, chancel, and north 
aisle. The style of the old parts is chiefly Middle Pointed, with 
the exception of the chancel, which is Early First-Pointed. The new 
aisle is Middle- Pointed ; the eastern portion forms a chancel-aisle, and 
opens into it by the old Norman arch, which, as 1 said before, has 
been removed to its present position to make way for a new one. 
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The extreme east of this aisle is walled off, and serves as a ves* 
try : this seems a questionable arrangement Against this wall is a 
large modem brass* of peculiar design. The nave is seated throughout 
with very ugly open benches. The font stands on its proper place, 
and the tower-arch is open. There is very great monotony ia the tra- 
cery of the windows of the new aisle. All the windows in the nave 
are filled with either stained or tinted glass. The ohancel is fitted with 
stalls, and the altar is of good dimensions, and furnished with candlesticks 
and almsdiah. The sanctuary is carpeted. The single lancets of the 
old work are glazed, by Hardman. The new east window, of three 
lights, with Middle-Pointed tracery, is very rieh. Taken as a whole, 
this is a most satisfactory restoration. 

The church at Charleeote is most beautifully situated, in the park of 
the same name, and is a most oosUy structure, in the Middle-Pointed 
style, and has been erected at the sole cost of Mrs. Lucy. The plan 
consists of a nave and chancel, with the Lucy ohapel and vault. On 
the due south side, rises a tower and spire, of peculiar design ; the 
basement of the tower serves as a vestry. The east elevation has a 
Middle-Pointed window, of five lights, as well as a large circular win- 
dow — the latter lighting the chapel. The west elevation is not satis- 
factory ; a deeply- sunk arcade is carried across the front, — the centre 
forming a richly-carved doorway. The whole of the church, with the 
exception of the Lucy chantry, is vaulted with stone. Entering by 
the west door, the first thing that strikes the eye is the want of eleva- 
tion in the chancel, more especially at the eastern end. The cold- 
ness of this part of the church is depressing : the only remedy would 
be to build a footpace, — and then this would interfere with the su- 
perb reredos. carved in stone, and consisting of Passion-flowers and 
lilies, gilt. It is also much to be regretted that the ancient arrange- 
ment for sedilia has not been adhered to, instead of two niches with 
heavy stone canopies, placed north and south. The glazing in the 
east window was entrusted to Willement, together with the armorial 
window in the chapeL O'Connor executed ^ the other windows in 
the church, with the exception of one by Holfend. There are five lofty 
oak-oanopied stalls on each aide of the chancel. The pulpit and read* 
ing desk, placed in the nave, on the north and south sides of the chancel 
arch, are too heavy and large. The seats are all open, and of oak. The 
font is singularly beautiful, and well < placed on a raised footpace, and 
contrasts strangely with the arrangements connected* with the altar. 
The Lucy chapel is interesting, from the fact of its containing a costly 
monument by Bernini of Sir Thomas Lucy and his lady, representing 
their full-length figures, under a large canopy of various-cobured 
marbles. 

About a mile from Charkcote, stands the chuich of S. Peisr, Hemp- 
ton-Lucy ; and like Charleeote, it owes its fiiir proportions to the mu- 
nificence of the Rector, another member of the Lucy family. It was 
built by Rickman, about ^5 years since : and of course the details par- 
take of the faults of an age when ecclesiastical architecture was but 
little understood. The plan consists of a massive and effective western 
tower, and richly-carved west doorway, a spacious nave, of six bays, 
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with well-developed clerestory and aisles. The baptistery forms the 
eastern termination of the north aisle, the vestry that of the south. The 
extensive and costly alterations which are row in progress, will render 
this church one of the finest in the county. The Rector has instructed 
Scott with the carrying out of his designs, and the superb apsidal termi- 
nation to the chancel is almost completed. This apse is lighted with 
five large windows, and is groined with a richly -carved stone roof. 
Externally, each window is surmounted with a rich crock e ted canopy, 
and between each canopy pinnacles, of great beauty, have been placed. 
Internally, the shafts will be of polished Devonshire marble ; the reredos 
will be carved in white marble and alabaster ; the stalls will be canopied. 
A new porch and new octagon vestry are talked of ; and if all tbe plans 
in contemplation are carried out, Rickman would hardly be able to re- 
cognize his church. 

I fear I have detained you so long, that I will postpone my account 
of the restorations in the fine cruciform church of Stratford- on- Avon 
till a future occasion, when, with your permission, I will add an ac- 
count of the chnrch of the Holy Trinity. Coventry, now under restor- 
ation, and a more detailed account of Hampton -Lucy. 

Yours very faithfully, 

K. B. 
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CoMMiTTBB Meetings were held on March 11th and 12th, 1856, at 
Arklow House; present — Mr. Beresford Hope, in the chair; Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. France, Rev. 6. S. Gbcaftheed, Sir 
John HaringtoD, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. L. Jenaer, Rev.J.M« 
Neale, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. Mr. N. W. Lavers was 
elected a member. 

A letter was read from M. de Caulaincourt, Secretary of the Lille 
Commission, requesting the Committee to send a deputation to Lille, 
to report on the exhibition of the desigpiis for the competition for the 
projected cathedral, to be opened in tiiat city on the 13th inst. It 
was agreed to request two members of the Committee to visit Lille» in 
aecordanoe with this invitation. 

An interesting collection of illustrated publications connected with 
architecture and antiquities, was presented by the Uoyal University of 
Norway ; for which the thanks of the Society were ordered to be for- 
warded to Christiania. 

Mr. Slater, in presenting the finished engranngs o£ the plates for 
the conclnding number of the Inetrumenta EceleeUsiicat informed the 
Committee, that in compliance with their request, he had obtained an 
estimate by Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, for executing tiM designs 
in wrought and cast iron ; and one from Messrs. Troughton and 
Bevan, for executing them in cast iron. The tenders are subjoined,, 
and also the following letter from Mr. Skidmore accompanying his 
estimate : — 
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Tenders /or executing the Iran Church in the concluding number of 

the Jnstrmnenta Eccleeiaatica, 

•• Coventry, March 10, 1856. 
' ** We will undertake to make a church of wrought and cast iron 
combined, after enclosed plans, for the sum of two thousand five 
hundred pounds — £2,500. 

*' F. SKinMORB AND SoN. 

• " To W. Slater, Esq.— For Ecclesiological Society/' 

[<' We will undertake to make a church capable of holding 800. 
with enrichment equal to a church costing in stone seven thousand 
pounds, (£7,000,) for one third less than this amount. 

" F. Skiomorb and Sov. 

•' To W. Slater, Esq.— For Ecclesiological Society."] 

" 15, High Street, Graveeend, March 7. 1856. 
" Sir, — ^Having' gone into the calculation, &c. for the proposed 
New Designed Cast Iron Church, we consider the undertaking could 
be executed for the sum of two thousand one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Any further communication you may require on the subject, we shall 
be most happy to furnish you with. 

" Remaining, Sir, yours respectfully, 

** Trough ton and Bevan, 
"£2,150. "M. Bbvaw. 

•• Mr. W. Skter." 

" Coventry, March 10, 1856. 
*' (Gentlemen, — I forward by this post estimates for the iron church, 
as proposed in the enclosed plans, and at the same time wish to beg the 
committee's consideration to the fact, that if iron is to be considered a 
material of our age and locality, and to be used as our forefathers 
used every material of their day, giving it its natural exjiression, add- 
ing art and beauty to the constructive form, it would be unlike their 
actions, and unworthy of ourselves, to use a new (for considering the 
focility of its production in this day, and its great and extending use, 
it may fairly be ranked as a new) material, only as a cheap expedient* 
instead of giving to it that developement in Christian art, of which it is 
so capable. In furtherance of these views, I would suggest the use of 
geometrical forms of iron (the constructive supports of the walls) filled 
in with marble of various colours : as also carving or ceramic art for 
the same purpose. The interior would afford ample scope for carrying 
out that floral treatment so much used in the 14th century. The iron 
also would require coating with pigments to preserve its surface, and 
would form a ready means of iUumination : the renewed use of 
crystals and gems, as in ancient metal work : the use of enamels, 
which present facilities would permit to a greater extent, even than in 
ancient work : the covering wall-surfaces with tapestry, having his- 
torical subjects : reredos of brass, or silver and brass combined,- 
also objects to be aimed at. 
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The completion of some sach work as this, of greater or less ex* 
tent, would serve to inaug;urate the use of metal, combinmg the at* 
tistic akill and manipulati?e powers of our day. 

" Believe me, Oentlemen, 

'* Your faithful Servant* 

'« F. A. Skidmobb." 

Mr. Slater exhibited his designs for the " Bishop's Schools/' about 
to be erected at Inverness. 

Mr. Teulon consulted the Committee as to a church he was about 
to build on Sunk Island, and another at Burringham in Lincolnshire. 
He also exhibited his design for adding a tower to S. Michael on the 
Mount, Lincoln ; and a perspective of his new church at Wells. 

Mr. Clarke met the Committee, and exhibited his designs for a 
school and parsonage- house at Lindfield, Sussex, and for restorations 
at S. Thomas the Martyr, Brentwood ; S. John, Wateringbury ; and 
S. Michael, East Peckham, Kent. He also raised the question of the 
most fitting architectural character of buildings intended as village 
dub-houses, reading-rooms, &c. 

Mr. White exhibited a lamp designed for a church in the diocese of 
Capetown ; and his drawings for the restoration of S. Phelack, Corn- 
wall ; for small new churches at Smannel and Wildhem, in the parish 
of Andover ; and for a new church at Axford, Wilts. 

It was agreed to summon the anniversary meeting this year at eight 
o'clock p.m. ; and it was arranged to fix the three public meetings of 
the Ecclesiological Motett Choir for the evenings of April 24th, June 
5th, and July 24th. 

A letter was read from Mr. G. O. Scott, A.R.A., accompanpng his 
design for restoring and colouring the interior of S. Michael's, Cornhill, 
which was examined with great interest by the committee. 

Mr. Chambers offered for the Eccleaiologist some Inventories from 
the Record Office, which he had extracted for his pamphlet on the 
judgment in the case of Westerton v. Liddell, 

A correspondence with the Rev. G. H. Forbes, of Burntisland, was 
considered with reference to the printing of the Sarum Missal at the 
IHtsligo press ; and correspondence relative to some proposed improve- 
ment of the Hymnal Noted was submitted. A paper on ancient Hymn* 
ology, in the columns of the Univers was mentioned; and Daniel's 
fifth and concluding volume of the Thesaurus Hymnologicus — con- 
taining sequences — was presented. 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Glasgow about the preparatioii 
of some plans for inexpensive churches in lus diocese ; and one from 
the Warden of S. Augustine's, Canterbury, pointing out the need of 
some practical instruction in architecture and ecclesiology for the stu- 
dents of that college. 

Coloured drawings of M. Gerente's stained glass for the chapel of S. 
Tbeudosie, in Amiens cathedral, were exhibited; also Mr. Gordon 
Hill's designs for the new Hobson's Conduit, in the Market Plaee, Cam« 
bridge ; and for a tomb at Great Barr, Staffordshire. 

Letters were read from Mr. G. J. H. Gordon, of Berne, alluding to 
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the 8. Gbll book at present in his possession, by the kind permission 
of the Cantonal authorities ; from the Rer. R. D. Doffield ; from G. 
W. Wynne, Esq., enclosing a view of Battlefield chorch, &c. ; and a 
portable altar, with Communion Services for the sick, of Mr. Keith's 
manufacture, was exhibited. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first ordinary meeting of this Society for the present term was 
holden on Wednesday, the 30th January, in the Society's Rooms, 
Holywell; the Master of University College (the President) in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society; 

Mr. S. C. Hamerton, UniTcnity College. 
Mr. E. K. Beiinet, University CoRege. 
Mr. J. Ing^ham Brooke, UniTerrity College. 
Mr. J. Hawkins, Oriel College. 
The Rev. G. Ward, Magdalen Hall. 
Mr. H. H. Minchin, Wadham College. 
Mr. I. Lee Warner, University Colli^. 
Mr. A. Coombs, Oriel College. 
Mr. J. Brsssey, UniTennty College. 

Mr. Codrington» B.A., of Wadham College* the Senior Secretary, 
read the report : — 

" Your committee hate watched with much satiaftu^n the rapid 
progress made during the vacation in the extensive buildings at Exeter. 
The pavement is now being relaid in the Broad Street, and the whole 
of the beautiful front of the new buildings there will soon be exposed 
to view. Your committee feel that they can entirely congratulate Mr. 
Scott on the very felicitous way in which he has completed in the 
purest and best of all the styles a building which had been begun in 
days when architectural knowledge was in its infancy, and which can 
only be called ' good ' for that time. Your committee are glad to be 
able to add that the niche in the uppermost stage of the tower has not 
been left empty, as is too frequently the case : the figure of Bishop 
Walter de Stapledon, the founder of Exeter College, was fixed in it 
yesterday, and invests with reality what would otherwise have been an 
vnreaaonable decoration. Your committee are informed that it has 
been proposed to fill the large staircase windows with Powell's glazing 
quarries, a recommendation which they hope will be carried into effect. 

" The works of the new Liibrary of the same college are very Hu 
advanced, and the cloister, or reading room, attached is nearly com- 
pleted. One, in these days, rare, and very creditable feature in this 
rebuikling is, that the whole of the interior is lined with ashlar, instead 
of ordinary plastering : your committee defer their report of this build- 
ing till its completion shall be effected, as very much of the carved 
work, besides the entire roof, still remains to be done. 
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" Mr. Street's new School* in 6. Paul's P^sh, was opened in the 
▼acation : it is a very characteristic building, and well adapted for the 
purposes for which it was designed. The ground floor is open, like % 
cloister, towards the north, and is used as a covered playground ; th^ 
achool and class-rooms are above, and are very excellent rooms — par« 
ticularly the former. As a whole the design is very creditable to the 
architect, and has the merit of being quite like an old building. 

" Your committee are glad to find that Mr. Butterfield. the eminent 
architect, has inspected the site for the new chapel at Balliol. Un« 
fortunately, it is a very confined spot, but your committee have no 
doubt Mr. Butterfield will overcome this difficulty, as he has elsewhere, 
with marked success. 

** Your committee have heard with deep regret Mr. Scott*s confir* 
mation of the statement they made at a previous meeting, that the 
beautiful spire of the University Church was considered to be in a most 
dangerous state. It is roost earnestly to be hoped that immediate 
steps may be taken to ward off. if possible, so fearful a calamity as all 
must acknowledge its destruction would be. 

" Your committee refer with great satisfaction to the fact that the 
foundation stone of the new church at Wheatley, which is to replace^ 
but on another site — ^the present hideous structure, has been laid this 
month by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

** In regard of the ordinary meetings of the society, your committee 
have increased their number, by holding them every week, instead of 
on alternate weeks, as formerly ; and they have made arrangements 
for the delivery of a series of elementary lectures on gothic architecture 
on each successive meeting. The fifth lecture in this course will be 
illustrated on the following day by a description of the building itself-^ 
Merton College Chapel — given in the chapel, when members of the 
society are requested to attend.'* 

After the reading of the report, the President called upon the Rev, 
F. Caudwell, Curate of S. Stephen's, Devonport. to furnish the society 
with some particulars of the new church in that parish, now in course 
of erection. 

The Rev. F. Caudwell felt much pleasure in presenting the society 
with a picture of the church now building in S. Stephen's, Devonport. 
It grieved him to say, that for the last eight years, efforts had beeqi 
made to begin and complete this church, that it had been for more 
than three years in course of erection, and that it had been for two 
winters roofless. This was not owing to any want of energy on the 
part of those who had undertaken the work, as many present could 
testify. Few persons have had so many difficulties in the way of 
church building, as the incumbent of S. Stephen's. Thousands of 
appeals had been circulated, advertisements had frequently appeared in 
all the church, and many other influential papers, personal appeals had 
been made to persons of known benevolence, and in fact, every legitl^ 
mate means that could be conceived had been used. The district was 
one of the poorest and most neglected in a seaport town. It contained 
more than 3,000 people, chiefly the wives, widows, and families of 
sailors, who vere crowded together at a very extraordinary rate. Tbo 
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aniechamct btlonging to' the goTertiment'€i«»cieyard were the well- to-do 
0# the' pkte, yet these, with their large fkiioiliea, had little to devote to 
church ' purposes. Mr; Caudwell ventored to make these remarks, 
lielievliig* tiiat the members of this Talaable society sympathized with 
«srery effovt t6 advance the honour and glory of Gov, by the extension 
of His Ohohrbfa among the poor. The <^'ergy ni^re now* making' a final 
struggle to cbmt>lete this inlbst iipportant: and beneVolent undertaking; 
they looked to all chui^chm^n to help them in dieir distress. He; Mr. 
Caudwell, wbuld not occupy the time df the' meeting, but would only 
observe, that should any gentleman feel dtsfiosed to lend a helpfinig hand, 
h« would be most happy' to take bade to Devonport any sums, however 
small, and see that they were duly applied. Should the exertions tiow 
made prove unsucces^u), be felt that the portion of a'clergynan located 
inf one of the poorest parishes of Bngfamd, ^th> a chtirch half built, his 
Ifmds erhaasted, the spiritual wants of his people insufSciently pro- 
vlddd for, the gnteta of the Ohu^Ch Building Societies ran out; and the 
|irobability of the withdrawal of a ^hble or past of ibis curates' stipends, 
would be one of great trial and perplexity, and very far frCva'aai entions 
one. - ' 

■ M r.' Hingston, the junior Secretary, said that he should be moat happy 
to'reiceive coatribations in aid of the fund at the rooms' of the aoeiety. 

I'he President knew something of 'the locality, having beeli attracted 
to visit- the church by a distant view of the beautiful spire; whcta he 
tras at'Devonport in November last. He had been extremely pleased 
sdththe cAiurch; and had not failed to notice the squalid neighbourhood 
in which it was being erected. Restoration of old churches and the 
etbction of new churches' hdd now, he rejoiced to say, become almost 
universal. Twenty- five years ago little was done well' because little 
wh's known ; now the reverse was the case. Last^ summer, in York- 
shire, he had noticed satisfactory proofs of this'in neaHy every direction, 
and, he was glad to add^ that in many instanced the- works had been 
ifStried on- at the' expense of the landed' proprietors. The President 
also alluded very briefly to the course of Elementary Lectures which 
the Committee had arranged should be delivered during the present 
term, and expressed an earnest wish that they might be ^ell attended. 

The President then called on the Honourable H. C; Forbes, M.A., 
of Oriel College, to read hia paper, being *' Preliminary r^msrks to a 
eourfee of Elementary Lectures on Gothic Architeoture»'* of ^hich the 
following is the substance. 

'' *' Ihe reason for advocating the introduction of a course of elementary 
lectures is, the necessity there is of recurring constantly to First Prin- 
Inples, and of going back evety now and then to see that as we advance 
in the knowledge ^ a sufiject, we do not forget the Gmmmkr of it, 
Whidi has; oir at least ought to have been previously leamt. And those 
Whb rbally desire to Jeam something about Eodesiastical Architecthre. 
dugfat IK) mak« aip<ndt df attedding tiieae lectbi^eB, that they m«y receive 
cte&ite^inkruction on this' subject. It will be an* advantage tlirown 
hway;au d|>p(«tnility lost, if^key dodotettaeto-htihr, and'tHU prove 
tiieir.indiCeli^ce'^to'the pivaent difeglected stale of so fiianyof our 
Churches: The^few yiaars!iq)ient tt-ttie Unlv«Mi«y fiay ba th^ beat and 
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to numy ptrtmps tiie cnly opportlitBltf jsf A^wing. ftueh Icnotrledgelas 
may liareafter enkblo thtm, if called iipoii» to iwlorei^ofveellyr tke old 
churehes ia ihU oountry, >99 to- build neir does. ■coMNling to a /{vopcr 
model. We- may ^ 'any ctf «a,.much sooner than ve expaet,> be.eo cid- 
cuflBstaaeed as to have it in our power ta do this if .aot direotly fay oiuo- 
selves* at least indireedy, that is, by itHsitiikg otheis to take this . work 
in hand, andwhea each an oocasion does present itself, should we not 
then be gr ie ved to find ourselves utterly ignorant of how and where to 
begin and of how to teach others ? To those persons who are ^**"^^^i»g 
forward to be ordained at some future time, it is a eompacatively.easy 
task to show the reason why they should study the right fonn<aad 
arrangement of ohnrehes. Tiie chances are so very great, (alas that it 
should be so,) that they will faereaffeer be oaUed upon, to minister in it 
rainoua and neglected church, that a seoae of the. unfitness of such a 
building for the service of God woijdd lead them to. restore it, as soon 
as it was in their power, and would. so give thedn an opportunity of 
exercising their knowledge in a practical way. But it is more difficult 
to persuade the laity that they are at all to blame for the present state 
of our churches,, though really they are quite as culpable as the clergy, 
and perhaps moreao, .because in the majcirity of cases their influence is 
more extensive tend their wealth • greater. The reason for restociilg 
churches may he urged upon them in thitf point of vietr. They have grei|t 
regard for decency and convenient arrangement in their own dwelltnga : 
ought nipt their care for churches to be infinitely greater ? They spend 
countless sums in decorating and adorning their own houses and roomi, 
can they coBsistently reprobate the use of colour in churches, and deny that 
it has power to add beauty to them ? The chief, reason why churches 
have become niore Uke bairns than places consecrated for the worship 
of Gon to the end of time, is the little use that is made of them. Only 
open on Sunday, aa so many of them. are. people have got into i the 
wayr of thinking they will do very well for the little use that is made .of 
tiiem. Let them only be opened once mdre for daily service^ and daily 
would reverence and care for them increase ; and this object would be 
still further advanced by having lAurcfaes left open all day, unlocked, 
that the passes-by might at any time go in ; and this .would supply, a 
real want by giving to those ■ who live in crowded rooms a place where 
they might retire to, undisturbed by the confusion which must prevail 
in their own honkes. Let all then, clergy • and laity, convinced of the 
necessity for restoring our churches, begin forthwith to study the old 
eeehtaiasfioal buildings in this country, and e»peeially those of the four- 
teenth century, as being the most perfect specimens left us of ancient art. 
But let them .not study .them merely as an antiquary would, hut rather 
endeavour to draw from them their bidden meaning, the intention of .their 
founders^ and' having discovered what that was< to imitate their earnest 
devotion and»heartfelt zeal in the cause of religion.'' 

' Mr. Barker was sorry to express, any difference .of opinion with a part 
of a paper with. most of which he soicordially agseed, but must continue 
to protept agatast'the ase of the terms, Fimtr Second, and Third Pointed, 
especially ii^.elemcntadry lectures, aa they ^ are calculated so iosqaently 
to mislead- boginneis' in tiie study of atehitsotaitfe. < It is not yet settled 
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vrhich it the Fint Pointed Style, whether the Saracenic or the Romanic 
architecture of the eleventh century in the South of France, which are 
pointed styles, though not Gothic. The Early English Gothic of the 
thirteenth century is certainly not the First Pointed Style, Another 
•ohjection to the use of this term is that there are great numbers of 
.iound-headed doorways, square-headed and segmental- headed windows 
in all the styles in England, and that beginners are continually misled 
by names, and cannot understand that a round-headed doorway can be 
anything but Norman, although the mouldings and ornaments may 
fihow clearly to a more experienced eye that it is of the thirteenth 
century. 

The President agreed generally with the substance of Mr. Forbes' 
paper* but was inclined to deprecate the disposition to limit the study 
of the science to one of its styles : he wished that architecture should 
be regarded and studied as a whole. 

Mr. Bayley, of Oriel College, exhibited a very curious volume of old 
etchings, after which the President dissolved the meeting. 

The following is an abstract of the lecture on Norman Architecture, 
by the Hev. Edward Miller. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
delivered at the next ordinary meeting of the Society. After some 
preliminary remarks, in which Mr. Miller lamented that the whole 
-course of lectures could not in the present instance be delivered by 
some one able man, who was both well acquainted with the subject, and 
.had a popular style of lecturing, he proceeded, as a " fellow- learner" 
with the audience, to trace the origin of Norman Architecture. This 
was found in the Romanesque styles, whose general features of the 
round arch were derived from the Romans, whilst Basilican contributed 
the ground-plan of our churches. Byzantine supplied the tower in the 
form of the dome, and Lombardic made a further approach in the cam- 
panile. When architecture spread from the centres around which it 
had gathered on account of the immigration of barbarian hordes, it 
made its way northwards, and crossing the Alps and passing through 
Provence, came in contact with the Normans, by whom it was both de- 
veloped and varied. Their military and energetic character fitted them 
for the developement of that generic style, on which the Romans had 
left so great an impress of their own iron will and vigorous conduct* 
Hence the first principle to be observed in Norman Architecture, viz., 
of solidity, strength, and grandeur. The second also took its root in 
their character, and was produced by the power which they possessed 
.of entering into the arts and manners of nations more civilized than 
themselves, and was consequently the rapid transition from plainness to 
richness of ornamentation. Mr. Miller then proceeded at some length 
to apply these two principles to the characteristic details of the Norman 
style, as shown in walls, towers, pillars, roofs, and arches, to which 
five classes all its several features were capable of being reduced : and 
after contrasting Norman and Gothic, concluded by pressing the study 
of the former style in particular, and architecture in general, upon snch 
gentlemen as might not have commenced it, both as it might be found 
in books, and as it might be profitably studied in such remains as were 
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presented by Christ Church Cathedral, Iffley Church, S. Michael, and 
S. Peter-in-the-£ast, and other specimens in the neighbourhood. 

The third ordinary meeting of this Society was holden in the society's 
rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, February 13th, the President, the 
Rev. the Master of University College, in the chair. 

Mr. Blakiston, of S. John's, and Mr. Strother, of Magdalen Hall, 
were declared duly elected members of the society ; and Mr. Horrocks, 
of Magdalen Hall, was proposed for election at the next meeting. Mr. 
Hingston, the junior Secretary, then read the report of the Committee : 

" Your Committee have but little to add to the report which was 
read at the first meeting of the present term. 

" During the past week the temporary enclosure in front of the new 
buildings at Exeter has been removed, and the works exposed to view. 
The general eflFect of these buildings is most satisfactory, the design quite 
worthy of the talented architect, Mr. George Gilbert Scott, and the 
masonry, which is of a first-rate character throughout, very creditable 
to Mr. Symm, the builder. 

"One of the windows in- the south chapel of S. Mary Magdalen 
ehurch has recently been filled with stained glass by Mr. O'Conner, in 
memory of the late Mr. Baker Morrell. Ic represents the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple ; the subject is spread over the three lights 
trithout regard to the muUions, a practice which has not been common 
of late. The execution is on the whole creditable, but the general 
effect is spoiled by an unpleasing salmon-colour hue. which pervades 
the entire window. 

'* A large and handsome brass had previously been laid down on the 
floor of the north aisle of the same church, also in memory of Mr. 
Morrell." 

Mr. Hingston also called attention to a letter received from the Rev. 
F. Gresley, of Over Seile, and laid on the table for the inspection of 
members a prospectus of Mr. Gresley's proposed work on Croyland 
Abbey. 

The President then called on Mr. James Parker for his lecture on 
" llie Early English Style." 

Mr. James Parker began by showing the advantages to be derived 
from studying the styles, in connection with history, and he took as the 
groundwork of his lecture the differences which Grervase enumerates 
between the old Canterbury choir which existed before the fire, and the 
new choir which is the one now standing, and is a good specimen of 
the Early English Style. The " Elongature of the Pillars,*' he con- 
tended, exhibited a new and important principle, and he showed how 
it was observable not only in the general design but even in the sculp* 
ture. The second difference mentioned by uervase, viz., " The capi- 
tals were now carved with a chisel, not with an axe," explained the 
origin of the other great principle, namely, that of undercutting^ which 
was shown to pervade all the sculpture and mouldings of the period. 
The lecturer then explained the change which Gervase mentions with 
regard to vaulting, and this led to the consideration of the origin of the 
Pointed Arch, which was not mentioned by the monk in the enumera- 
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tioQ of 4He> vbikiog. and' iiDpcurtBiit : ohttiges itk^i : he ;iioticed. lir^ 
Parker did not ooasider the |X)Hited arc^ as any :new pnnb^ile of dettgn; 
it was simply a convenience in ooBBtruction, and was a most fallacious 
guide in fiung the dates of buildings^. aa it /was found muob earlier than 
the 13th century, and this .was the reason. why weshoald notempiay. 
the terms First, SecondtSnd Third* Pointed--««8 diey exprttsed no.pria«. 
ciple, and instead of assisting the student, were .calculated to confuse 
and mislead liim. The lecturer aTsHed hioiself of the ^models .which had 
been given' to the society by Dr. Whewell, of Cambridge, and refenred* 
to drawings kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. Soott, ^e architeet . 

llie President thanked Mr. Parker for his interestiag and . instruc- 
tive lecture, snd invited discutaton among the members presents 
For himself, he thought the study of. the. architecture of the country, 
in connexion .with its history, very full of interest.tand he especisUy 
recommended to the attention of the members the elaborate .works^ of 
Professor Willis. As in the Norman, so in the Barly English, orna* 
raents of detail will be found to differ in different districts ; an.ipstaafie 
he himself had seen, in an' old and remarkable church, of the **dog4 
tooth" ornament being aet on the edge of the moulding, instead of in 
the hollow, as is usually the case. The ftame peculiar feature is found 
in a castle at a short distance, proving both buildings to have been the 
work of the same architect. Tlie President also called attention .to the ' 

early use of the pointed arch in Norman work; when the transepts of c 
ohurch were narrower than the nave and choir (as at Christ Church 
Cathedral), in which case the nse of the pointed aich over the narrower 
space was almost a matter of necessity. 

Mr. Miller agreed with all Mr. Parker^ had' said ; he wished, how- 
ever, he had laid more stress on the pointed arch, which he thought 
was the very essence of the pointed styles. He believed there were five 
theories :*-ri. That which Mr. Parker had explained, which arose from 
the necessities of sexpartite vaulting ; 2. That the pointed arch was 
sugg^ted by the effect of the intersections of the two loi^nd arches ;in 
quadripartite vaulting ; 3. That the idea had been taken from the inter-* 
secting arches which were in such common use ; 4. That it was brought 
into England by the Crusaders ; 5. (a very fanciful one) that it was 
suggested by the figure called Vesica pisois. Mr. Miller did not know 
to which to give the preference, but' thought that, perhaps, all contri^ 
buted in a degree to the* discovery. 

Mr. Parker desoxibed the very interesting casts of thivteenth century 
work which are arranged round the mom ; he strongly recommended 
to members a oarefol study of the whole, of this valuable collection. 

Mr. Walton had listened with great interest to Mr. Parker'a lecture; 
especially to his account of the transition of styles. He did not. how* 
ever, understand thatvMr.' Parker wished the style to be imitated in the 
present day. 

Mr. Hobhonse exhibited Mr. Street's working drawings for the re- 
building of achnroh in Sooiersetshire by hisbwn.fomtly,- whrch were 
admired. ... 

. The Hretident then d&noirTOd the Meeting. 
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The foaftb ordtnArj meetiDg of thia Society for the pvettet term was 
holden in the Society's Rooins, Holywell, oa Wednesday the 90th of 
February ; the Rer. the Matter of Unirersity College, the President, in 
the Chair. Mr. Horrocks* of Magdalen Hail» was elected a menber 
of the society. 

The President called upon Mr. Parker to read his paper on the style 
oT the fourteenth century ; being the third of the Series of Biementary 
Leotttres, whSch have proved very popular and attractire. 'He began 
byt|ibinting.-out that^the change from the Early English to the Deco- 
nted Style began in the latter part of the thirteenth century, although 
It win* not foHy established • untU the fourteenth. He defended Ride- 
man's name of Decorated as good and' appropriate, wmdow- tracery 
iroB which it . is named, being ' more essebtiaUy part ol the structure 
than the decorations of any other style ; and however plain a building 
nmy be this distiagnishing mark of traoery is never wanting. He then 
gairtea slight dcetdi of the origin and developement of tracery. illus» 
tnited by a selection: of engravhigs; and referred the members for 
more ixA\ information* to Mr. Freemstn-s work on Window Tracery, 
and to the valuable series of drawings presented by that .gentleman to 
the tocnety. which was placed upon the tabli. He described the pe- 
cUisi^ characster'of Decorated foliage and ornament; its trnthfulness and 
fidelity to nature, and the absence of the conventionalism and the deep 
midercutUiig of the Early English style. He also mentioned the oma* 
raenting the flat surface of the wall with diaper patterns ; and showed 
specimens from the Eleanor cross at Ghoddington, of which theke are 
casts in the society's collection. He also referred to Mackenzie's work 
bn S. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, which was placed on the table ; 
■bd expressed his' regret that the ESngUfth Royal Chapel should have 
been entirely destroyed at the very time that the French Royal Chapel 
(La Sainte Chapelle, in Paris) was being so beautifully restored. He 
slightly enumerated the chaimcteristic features. — the mouldings, capi- 
tals; crockets, finials. and other ornaments, and showed specimens of 
\bem. He mentioned the beautiful group of pinnacles round the base 
bf' S. Mary's spire, referring to the model in the room ; and expressed 
bis xegret at the lengthening of the pinnacles at the late restoration, 
anda'tthe present dangerous statedf the tower, though he thought 
the dmig^r was exaggerated by popular rumour. He concluded by 
mentioning some of the principal examples in Oxford, and the neigh- 
bourhood,— ^Merton Chapel, front of the Cathedral, the south aisles of 
0. Ufary Magdalen, and 8. A Idate's, churches — Dorchester. Hanley, 
Milton, Kiddington, Beckley. Piddington, Witney. Duckliugton, Stand- 
lake, ti^xham, Adderbuiy. and IQng's Sutton, and the 'neighbourhood 
<C Banbnry'geudrally. He also mentioned some of the principal Car- 
tftiedrals of this style, Bseter, Ely, Tork, and Lichfield. 

Th^ I^B^dCnt thanked Mr. Parker, on behalf 'of the Society, for his 
-very interesthig paper. ^ 

'. TheHev. H. B( WaitbU' asked a question as to; the respective dates 
nf S. Slte^ben's, Wlestminstbr; and the Sainte Chopelle, in Paris, which 
wsb Imswered by- Mr, Psrker* A discussipn of the causes of the tren- 
sitionk of styles ensued, in' which* Mr. Burgon, Mr.'Oilbeiteon, Mn 
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Wa]lDO» and Mr. Parker took put. Tlie Pretident having made a 
few remarks on the tnhject of the evening's lecture, and strongly re* 
commended the members of the society to stady the valoable library 
and collection of casts, dissolved the meeting. 



Hie fifth ordinary meeting of the Society was held in the Society's 
Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, Feb. 27, the Rev. the Master of 
University College, President, in the chair. — Mr. Warren, of Oriel 
College, and Mr. Mason, of Magdalen Hall, were elected members of 
the Society ; and Mr. Henry Elmhirst Baxter, of Worcester College^ 
was proposed for election at the next meeting. 

The President then called on the Rev. H. B. Walton for his Pkper 
on Merton College Chapel. 

The Paper was intended as preparatory to the proposed visit of the 
members of the Society on the following day, to inspect the architec- 
tural features of Merton Chapel, as well as the other antiquities of that 
College. For the sake of illustrating the historical interest attaching 
to architectural studies, the first part of the paper furnished a sketch 
of the life of Walter de Merton. whose personal history is so intimately 
associated, not only with the educational progress of Oxford by the 
creation of the collegiate system, but also with the public events of 
our country during the turbulent and critical times in which his lot 
was cast. Walter de Merton is supposed to have been brought up at 
the Priory of Merton in Surrey (from which, as his birth-place, he 
took his name), and afterwards to have studied at Oxford, at M auger 
Hall, now the Cross Ion. He is said hj Lord Campbell to have gained 
g^eat distinction as a student. He is known to have been in holy 
orders in 1 968. The early period of his life was spent in practising in 
the King's Courts, according to the custom of uniting the legal with 
the clerical profession. In 1249 he is styled by the King '* Clericus 
notter," and filled the office of prothonotary in the Chancery Court. 
In 1958, the eventful year of the passing the " Provisions of Oxford/* 
he acted as Deputy to the Chancellor during his illness, and in 1961 
he was himself raised to that important office. His appointment as 
Chancellor was expressly made without consent of the Barons ; he, in 
fact, acted as the King*s minister and chief supporter in the struggles 
of his troubled and ill-governed kingdom. In 1963 the Barons suc- 
ceeded in deposing Walter de Merton from that office, which he did 
not again fill till 1979. During the intervening years, his release 
from political life gave him time for discharging the spiritual duties 
connected with his various pieces of preferment, and for maturing his 
plans for the foundation and final settlement of his future college. On 
the accession of Edward I. in 1979, he exercised once more, at a most 
critical period, the office of Chancellor, and, according to Lord Camp- 
bell's testimony, displayed extraordinary ability, and materially con* 
tributed to the auspicious commencement of the new reign. In 1974 
he was honourably released from public office, and assumed the more 
congenial duties of the episcopate, being consecrated Bishop of Ro- 
.Chester in October of that year. It was about this time that he put 
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Lis last band to the statatea for Morton College. He had framed his 
earliest body of statutes in 1964 for his college at Maiden in Surrey, 
but there is abundant evidence to show that in founding his college 
there, in the first instance, it was only provisionally to its eventual 
settlement at Oxford. He therefore is entitled to the full credit of 
having designed from the very first what was in effect little less than 
an academical revolution, by introducing a system of order, and re- 
^ons and moral discipline into this University, in place of that 
unsettled and irregular mode of hfe which had previously prevailed 
among the students. Looking on religion as a central principle of 
education, and making attendance at Divine service an express injunc- 
tion of his statutes, he regarded the erection of Merton Chapel as an 
essential part of his scheme. The founder himself may possibly have 
famished the design of the entire Chapel, the character of which, as a 
whole (with nave, aisles, &c.,) may be estimated by the exquisite por- 
tions which were partially completed in his life time. The building of 
Merton Chapel seems to have progressed so far before his death as to 
admit of the dedication of the high altar in 1277. This year, there- 
fore, serves to hT the date of one of the earliest and purest specimens 
of the Decorated style. It was assumed that the dedication of the 
altar took place on S. John Baptist's day, which would render it poa- 
Bible for the founder to have been present at that solemnity, and to 
have seen a portion of his growing work. In that same year, on the 
eve of S. Simon and S. Jude, Walter de Merton died. He had only 
the day before affixed the last codicil to his will in favour of his Col- 
lie. His untimely end was caused by falling from his horse while 
fording a river, supposed to be the Med way ; he was honourably in- 
terred in his own Cathedral Church of Rochester, where his tomb has 
undergone daring succesMve centuries the vicissitudes of violent spolia- 
tion and reverent repair. The effect of his untimely death upon the 
boilding of his Chapel was next shown, and an architectural history 
and description of the present structure given. The several dates fur- 
nished were — the choir, 1277; the sacristy, IS 10 (from the Bursar's 
rolls, giving the wages of the workmen employed in that year for 
digging its foundations); the tower arches, 1330; completion of the 
transepts, 1424, when the church was re-dedicated. The architectural 
features of the chapel were severally alluded to, together with notices 
of the stained glass, brasses, &c. The Paper was further illustrated by 
interesting extracts from the College registers, relating to matters 
connected with the history and uses of the chapel — ^such as notices 
of the successive additions and restorations of the interior, or of 
the furniture, fittings, ancient ornaments, vestments, sacred vessels, 
books, &c., with other particulars belonging to the chapel services in 
earlier times. 

The President thanked Mr. Walton for his very interesting Paper. 
Mr. Miller drew a parallel between the chapels of Merton and New 
College ; and the Master of Balliol between the windows at Merton 
and those at Exeter Cathedral. — Mr. Medd asked whether there was 
any truth in a rumour that the sacristy of Merton Was to be restored 
to its proper use ? Mr. Walton regretted to say that it was not true. 

TOL. XVII. T 
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A discussion on the stained glass in the chapel ensued, in which Mr. 
Walton, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Burgon joined, after which the President 
dissolyed the meeting. 

The last ordinary meeting for the present term was held at the So- 
ciety*s Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, March 6th, the President, 
the Master of University College, in the chair. 

Mr. Baxter, of Worcester College, having been duly elected a member 
of the Society, and two other gentlemen proposed for election at the next 
meeting, the President called on Mr. Hingston, of Exeter College, for 
his lecture on " the Perpendicular Style/* of which the following is a 
brief abstract : — 

*' Towards the end of the fourteenth century, a great change came 
over the architecture of this country. It began to decline. And this 
change first manifested itself, as, indeed was likely, in the feature which, 
more than any other, was characteristic of all the styles — the window. 
The graceful, flowing lines of Decorated tracery, began gradually to 
lose their elegance and freedom, and to become more and more rigid 
and stiff. And this stiffness was not confined to windows, but soon 
spread over every detail, waving lines being exchanged, whenever pos- 
aible, for perpendicular ones ; hence the very appropriate name assigned 
to the style by Rickman — * Perpendicular.' The date at which this 
style came into general use was the year 1377, or perhaps a little 
earlier. But as we have seen was the case with the previous styles, 
the sign of transition — in this case the Perpendicular line — had ap- 
peared some years before. The earliest instance known of a Tran- 
sitional church is the very remarkable church of Edington, in Wilts, 
which was consecrated in 1361. It was built by William de Edington, 
Bishop of Winchester, and some have supposed that his successor in 
that see, the famous William of Wykeham, taking the idea from Eding- 
ton's innovations, invented the Perpendicular style. Whether this 
theory be true or not, of this much at least we are certain, that Wyke* 
ham was the greatest architect of his day, and tliat his own foundation 
of New College is the earliest pure building of the style. It was begun 
in 1380, and finished in 1386. But to return to the Church of Eding- 
ton. It is transitional throughout, — not merely showing signs of a 
change here and there, but begun and finished within the period of 
transition, — in general design and effect. Decorated, — in detail a re- 
markable mixture of the two styles between which it stands mid-way. 
For instance, the west window, which is large and of eight lights, ap- 
pears at a distance to contain Decorated tracery, and the Perpendicular 
lines are scarcely noticed, though they occur at every opening. This 
is probably accounted for partly by the fact that not one of the niuUions 
is carried up into the head of the window, and thus, the Perpendicular 
lines being broken and scattered, the idea of perpendicularity is only 
imperfectly expressed. The doorway beneath exhibits a still more sin- 
gular mixture of styles. The arch is segmental, as in ordinary Deco- 
rated work, but the upper part, forming a kind of tympanum over two 
doors, is filled with Perpendicular panelling, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a square hood- moulding, which is of very unusual occur- 
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rence in Decorated work, thoogh a similar example occur* in the north 
aisle of Dorchester Abbey Church. William de Edington began, and 
Wykeham continued the alteration of Winchester Cathedral, and al- 
though the new works are, of course, in the Perpendicular style, at 
least those of the former prelate are not wholly free from traces of the 
preceding style. In 1380, however, we find the new style thoroughly 
established, and the flowing line of the Decorated period utterly aban- 
doned/* 

Mr. Hingston then described in detail windows, doorways, buttresses^ 
towers, roofs, and other portions of buildings, and concluded with the 
following remarks : — *' During the sixteenth century, Gh>thic architec- 
ture gradually declined till it became almost extinct — and a semi- Gre- 
cian style took its place, in which, nevertheless, Gothic features were 
occasionally employed, as in the windows in the tower of All Saints' 
Church, in this city. Sir Christopher Wren's London churches are 
mostly of this description. The introduction of this debased style took 
place on the Continent earlier than in England ; and, if it be true that 
the dissolution of the Monasteries in this country checked church- 
building and church-restoration, there can be little doubt that fewer 
remains of the Middle Ages would have been handed down to us, had 
they remained. Church-restoration and church-building would have 
been prosecuted with all the old activity, but in the spirit which ori* 
ginated S. Peter's, at Rome, and replaced old S. Paul's with the 
present Italian structure. Now that architectural knowledge has at« 
tained a high standard among us, — while we rejoice at every new in- 
stance of correct and yet conservative restoration, some of us are 
occasionally heard to express regret that much was done before suffi- 
cient knowledge was attained. Had the present zeal for church- 
restoration sprung up 300 years ago, without doubt many of our great 
cathedrals would have been irreparably disfigured, and medieval Oxford 
itself ' Italianized ' throughout ! It was remarked at a previous meet- 
ing that while the pseudo-classical styles were brought into general use 
first on the Continent, and afterwards in England. Gothic Architecture 
lingered at Oxford. Wadham College was mentioned as a remarkable 
example, the chapel of which is weU known for ito apparently fifteenth 
t^entury architecture, — and yet it was built in the reign of King James* 
The hall of Exeter College is of the same date, and equally good : the 
greater part of Jesus College and the Fellows* Quadrangle at Merton 
were also built at a period when Gothic Architecture was elsewhere a 
lost art. I believe the Schools are of the same date, and Gothic of a 
kind, but not, I think, likely to be ever very much admired. I must 
not forget to mention the famous staircase to the Hall at Christ Church* 
which was built in 1640, and though meagre in some of its details, all 
must admit that the design and effect are worthy of the fifteenth cen« 
tury.'* 

The Rev. H. B. Walton thought that the Perpendicular style, (which 
might almost as well be called the *' horizontal'* style,) was a bad one 
for modern imitation, both with reference to construction and the prin- 
ciple of decoration. 
Mr. Parker agreed with Mr. Walton in thinking it undesirable to 
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lluUd churches in this style, thoogh he thought it a convenient style 
for domestic buildings. He claimed for Perpendicular the favoor of 
Englishmen, as it was a style peculiar to their own country, and had 
never been imitated elsewhere. 

The President, having made some general remarks on the charac- 
teristic features of the style, dissolved the meeting. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb second Meeting of the Cambridge Architectural Society for the 
October Term, was held on Thursday, Nov. ^% 1855. In the absenca 
of the President, the chair was taken by the Rev. John Gibson, M.A., 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Society. The minutes of the preced- 
ing Meeting having been read and confirmed, the senior Secretary read 
the report of the committee for the past year, as follows : — 

" In presenting their report for the past year your Committee rejoice 
at being able to congratulate the Society on the increase in its nnmbera, 
and in the improved condition of its finances. A debt of some atanding 
due to the Pitt Press has been paid ofi^, and some grants have been 
made in aid of church restorations. Notwithstanding al»o that there 
have been these additions to the ordinary items of your Society's ex- 
penditure, a considerable balance remains in the IVeasurer's handa. 

*' The works at S. Andrew's, Barnwell, have been proceeding fa- 
vourably ; and an attempt has been made to introduce colour as a means 
of decoration : the walls above the stringcourse have been plastered, 
and the original red and black lining exactly reproduced. It is believed 
that the colouring of the mouldings of the eastern triplet also agrees 
with the original treatment. A very large anonymous donation recently 
made through the Incumbent of the Parish, has enabled your Committee 
to put in hand all the work necessary to complete the building, and to 
Te-open it for Divine Service. 

** Your Committee have observed with satisfaction the improvements 
produced in Caius College Hall by tbe introduction of ornamental co- 
lour. At the same time they cannot approve of the choice of the ceil- 
ing of an open roof as a field for the exhibition of the coats of anna of 
the college worthies. 

** 'ilie Chapel of Corpus Christi College has been furnished with an 
organ, placed in the west gallery. Pains and expense have not been 
spared on it ; but we cannot say that in its external form it is free from 
those objections to which works of that kind are usually liable. But 
■this is of small account when compared with the complete and generous 
scheme for the re- establishment of Choral Service adopted by the Col- 
lege during the past year. 

'* Your Committee, whUe applauding the public spirit with which the 
•town has sought to honour Hobson's munificent bequest, are sorry that 
they cannot approve of the conduit now in process of erection in the 
•Market-place, llie pile of masonry already visible is sufficiently want- 
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ing in architectural merit to justify our devoting some time to it, but 
we will await its completion. 

'* The Syndicate appointed to consider the state of Great S. Mary's 
church haTe presented their report to the Senate, but ' regret to say 
that they have not been able to agree upon a plan that they can con- 
fidently recommend : they state, however, that they have found the 
difficultiea in their way to be great, but not insuperable.' Considering 
the very deep and almost universal interest taken in this work by 
members of the University, both in and out of Cambridge, your Com- 
mittee deeply reg^t that means have not been devised to overcome 
these *' difficulties :" they think also that much good would result if a 
statement of the ** diffictdties" were made public, as they cannot but 
feel aaanred that the exigencies of the case, and the strong appreciation 
of this great object, would go far towards removing them. 

" With regard to the alterations in S. Mary's passage, we deplore 
the levity with which, in the absence of a sufficiently strong necessity^ 
the graveyard has been sacrificed. We are glad to see the wall of the 
graveyard in S. Benet*s nearly restored to its old place, and we trust 
the town of Cambridge will see no more of such desecrations and dis- 
turbances of the dead by " Improvement'* Commissioners. 
. " Your committee regret to see a work of such cost as the iron 
railing round Great S. Mary's church so ineffective. As a design, it 
)iAs perhaps met with more animadversion than it deserves. 

** Your committee proceed to notice some of the church works that 
have taken place in the neighbourhood during the past year. 

" The restorations in Ely Cathedral must from their importance be 
noticed first. We approach with high respect such works as the 
fresco recently completed in the western tower by H. L'Estrange, Esq.* 
and the altar-cloth, the work of a society of ladies, with Miss Blencowe 
at their head. These works are the result of learned study, and we 
doubt not of refined and pious feeling also. They serve not only to 
fmrich the cathedral, but display a tendency of thought and tone of 
mind which cannot fail to benefit the Church largely, through the in^ 
fluenoe of such accomplished artists on those around them. They mark 
an era in two very important departments of church decoration, and 
Ely is singularly privileged in the possession of these amateur per- 
formances, which we trust will, by their conspicuous beauty, be sug* 
gestive of similar decorations elsewhere. What might not our Church 
become, if lay members of her communion like these were multiplied ? 
Besides the influence due to character and munificence, such works 
pcHnt to departments in which the leisure and refinements of the wealthy 
laity can be directed to a high and worthy object. For, let them always 
bear in mind, that when art reaches such a point as this, its teaching 
affects all minds, and is elevated to a most important office in the Church. 
. " We are glad to see the reredos, which promises to reward its mu- 
nificent donor, approaching to completion. 

*' The church of S. John Baptist, Pampisford, has been admirably 
restored, under the direction of Mr. Hardwick. The western porch is 
fm excellent addition, though the tracery of the sides may be wanting 
in boldness. The monograms over the arch^ and the bargeboard» are 
strikingly beautiful. 
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*' All Saints* church, Milton, has been lately restored. A new roof. 
both good and substantial, has been placed on the south aisle, and a 
porch of Third- Pointed character added to the south door. The new 
▼estry is a brick apartment with a slated roof. The old woodwork in 
the chancel has been carefully cleaned, and is once more in use ; and a 
new pulpit and reading-desk have been added. We are also glad to 
see an altar-cloth, more than usually correct in form. Among so much 
that is desenring of praise, we are sorry to have to condemn the stained 
glass. No less unsuccessful is the new window in Holy Trinity 
church, Cambridge. 

" We are unwilling to approach the case of Landbeach, for, to speak 
the truth, all that has been done in the church bids fair to reproduce 
the nearly exploded tastes of the churchwardens of the last century. 
The ancient frescoes discovered last winter have been covered with 
yellow wash ; the joints of the nave- pillars painted with black paint, 
and the cavities of the injured stone* work filled up with cement. The 
well-known oak stall- work, formerly in Jesus College Chapel. Cam- 
bridge, has received one more coat of thick yellow paint, but this time 
grained in the usual manner of imitators of oak. 

" Your committee regret that, if it was necessary to replace the old 
roof of Guilden Morden church by a deal one, a design more in accord- 
ance with the solidity and general character of old work was not chosen. 

** Extensive works are in hand in Holy Trinity church, Hildersham. 
The chancel has been already rebuilt, with Middle-Pointed windows^ 
and tiled throughout : the altar is elevated on four steps, and an open 
roof of high pitch put on ; and some long benches of oak, with panelled 
fronts and heavy carved ends, arranged stallwise along the north and 
south walls. The walls of the north aisle have been raised two feet, 
the old roof replaced by a boarded lean-to, and a new Middle-Pointed 
window inserted in its west end. Crosses have been replaced on the 
gables of the roof. 

" Your committee have to express their sorrow at the premature 
death of Mr. Carpenter, in whom the Church has lost one of her most 
zealous and devoted architects. His works are too well known to need 
special notice here. 

' " Cambridge has sustained a severe loss in the death of its townsman, 
Mr. Rattee. To the establishment of his carving works the suocesafol 
carrying out of many of the restorations that have taken place isndne. 
He well deserved the position to which his skill and uprightness raised 
him : his habits of punctuality and patient consideration rendered him 
an important help to the clergyman in overcoming the many difficulties 
which attend changes in Church arrangement. Besides this, he had 
acquired latterly a copsiderable experience, which enabled him to advise 
with good effect in matters of restoration. 

' " Among the papers read during the past year was one on the odn* 
nection between Heraldry and Eoclesiology, by Mr. Norris Deck ; on 
the Buildings at King^s CoUege, by Mr. J. C. Evans, accompanied by 
curious extracts from the College Reports and Registers ; on Ancient 
Crosses and Churches in the Isle of Man, by Mr. W. Lloyd Jones ; on 
the Churches of Poynings, Conway, Deerhurst, and S. Nicholas, Yar- 
mouth, by Messrs. C. J. Evans, Brundrit, Hallen,. and Martin ; on the 
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l^amung of Chnrches, and the SymlyoliBm of King^s College Chapel, 
by Mr. S. B. Gould. 

'' Id oonclasion, your Committee would remark that the utefulness 
of aocietieB like yours is not to be measured by the number of church 
restorations it has been able to promote or direct, so much as by the 
noinber of its members and the interest excited among them in the 
study of Ecclesiology. 

" The exact aim of such societies must be for ever changing accord- 
ing to the progress of architectural science. If any one desires to see 
what they were in days gone by, let him turn to the earlier volumes of 
their transactions. There he will find that the members were to the 
aociety as the stones to a building : one brought the rubbing of a 
Brass* another the copy of a Moulding, and every contribution of this 
land was then a real discovery, and a valuable addition to the fabric. 

" And the principle that directed this is as true to-day as it was then. 
No one who aspires to a higher name than that of a dilettante can ever 
discard the rule and pencU. Knowledge derived from books a man 
can hardly ever make his own. But here we are told that architectural 
societies have done their work, and are no longer of use ; for that the 
field of architectural science has been explored in all the length and 
breadth of it. But if the principle above is true, here is a grave error. 
We can no longer certainly hope to make discoveries, but we can go 
on collecting examples as individuals, and displaying them and clas- 
sifying them as a society. Our experience in numerous church res- 
torations convinces us more and more of the great importance of eccle- 
siological knowledge on the part of the incumbent of a parish. And 
here lies our work in the University : to diffuse the knowledge of the 
principles of the science gathered from results already obtained ; to 
promote the love of the study as a duty, not as an amusement ; and to 
do this our members must as heretofore, examine churches for them- 
selves, and carefully study their peculiarities. So will an architecture 
worthy of the name renovate our ruined parish churches, enable us to 
construct new ones with some of the spirit in which those ancient 
builders worked, and to deck them with many a rich device and orna- 
ment, for, as has been* well said, ' Gh>n hath nowhere revealed that He 
delighteth to dwell beggarly.' " 

There being no paper to be read before the Society, the meeting ad- 
journed until Dec. 5th. 



The third meeting of the Society was held at the Society's rooms^ 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 5th., The chair was taken by the Rev. 
H. R. Lnard, M.A,, Trinity College, in the absence of the President. 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting bad been read and con- 
firmed, the Secretary read a few notes on the extensive restorations 
that have lately taken place at Holy Trinity church, Hildersham. 

The Rev. H. R. Luard, M.A., then read a paper on the Cave at 
Royston, and after a short discussion on the original purpose of the exr 
cavation, and the meaning of the sculptures on its walls, the meeting 
separated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A coMMiTTBB meeting was held on December 10, 1856. Preteol 
Lord A. Compton in the chair, Revda. D. Morton, H. De Sanwnarez, 
C. Luttrdl West, T. James. H. J. Bigge, W. Batten, &c. 

The following were elected members : — Rev. J. T. Uallett, Biingtooi 
and W. Smith, Esq., Architect, John Street, Adelphi, London. 

Presents were made of some perforated flue tiles, manufactured by 
Minton, from the Hon. and Rev. H. C. Bagot. Records of Rocking- 
ham Forest, privately printed, from Sir Arthur Broke, Bart. Anastatic 
drawings of the new middle school at Blozham, from O. £. Street, 
Esq. A large collection of drawings of open seats, &c., from the 
Church Building Society. Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire, the Cambrian Archaeological, and the Bucks Architectund 
Societies. 

The plans for Winwick church were re-discussed, and the raising 
the walls of the nave much deprecated. 

In conformity with a request from the Northamptonshire Educational 
Society, a sub* committee was appointed to co-operate with the sub" 
eommittee of that Society in respect to the site and plans for the Train- 
ing School to be established at Peterborough. A sub-committee was 
also formed to communicate with the London and Diocesan Church 
Building Societies, on the expediency of giving their grants to new 
churches, with respect to the amount of area rather than to the mtmber 
of sittings. 

The Rev. N. Ligbtfoot, of Islip, was recommended to the general 
meeting as a Secretary in the room of the late Rev. H. Rose. 

The committee for placing a memorial window to Mr. Rose, in 
Brington church, reported to this committee that the contributions 
were coming in satisfoctorily, and that they expect enough to place a 
design of the highest class of art in the east window of the chancel. 



A committee meeting was held on February 1 1 ; the Rev. G. Robfains, 
Rural Dean, in the chair; the following new members were elected: — 
Rev. W. Locock, Vicar of East Haddon ; Rev. H. L. Elliott, S. Giles, 
Northampton. 

The secretary stated that the Rev. N. Lightfoot, Rector of Islip, had 
accepted of the secretaryship vacant by the death of the Rev. R. Rose^ 
that the sub-committee appointed to confer with the sub-committee of 
the Educational Society had met at Peterborough, and fixed on the site 
for the proposed training schools ; that the committee for memorallzing 
the ohnrch-butlding societies to give grants according to the area, not 
according to the number of sitting^* had not yet drawn up their report. 

The following presents were laid upon the table : — " Bryan's Map 
of Northampton/' from Wm. Hopkinson, Esq. -, *' Transactions** of the 
Essex Archseological Society ; of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology ; 
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•nd a paper on «< Brick Building/' read before the S. Albtn's Society. 
}aj RcT. R. Gee. 

There were laid on the table, purchased by the Society* " The Mid- 
laiul ConaUee Historical Collector/' and the '* Eccletiologist" for 
February. 

It waa resolved that the book-oaaea be enlarged according to the spe- 
eification ; that the librarian be empowered to exchange some of the 
booka presented by Earl Spencer ; his lordship*s permission having been 
already obtained. Mr. Law attended with his revised plpns for Win- 
vick church, in which tl)e recommeodatton of the committee not to 
raise the nave walls was canied out ; this was in agreement with the 
architect's own views. Other plans for the restoration* of North Kib- 
worth church, in Leicestershire, were examined and approved. Brack* 
ley^ Lichfield, or Doncaster» were mentioned as likely places for the 
HMimg meeting. Mr. Battin urged on the committee the case of S. 
Sepulelune's ehnrch, with a view to commence shortly the proposed 
oUsBigement and restoration. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



8. Hekn, North SIkmffton, Linetdiuhire.—'naB ebordi has been 

rebuilt by Mr. Teulon in First- Pointed. Its dimensions are very emails 

being only 45 feet in length by 91 feet 6 in. There is ao eonstructional 

distinction, except a rise of two steps, between the nave and chancel, 

Che sanctuary rising upon one more. The windows are— *at the west 

end — two lancets widely spaced, and above a bold qnatrefoil s— »on the 

South side we find two lancets east and west of side door, and in the 

western portion of the nave a two-light window uoder a. shigle hood^ 

and two lancets in the chancel :— on the north side there are only two 

lancets in the nave, the vestry lining the chancel. The east window is 

a triplet, with nookshafts and moulded heads. There is a south porch, 

and a western bell*eot of wood. The saoetnary is fidted with an altar 

(not raised on a footpace), and sedile-benches unnecessarily against 

both the north and south wall. The cbaneel ooocains longitudinal 

benches ; the one next the wall on the south side being elevated for 

laying the service. The pulpit foees it, projecting, like that at Beauliev, 

from the north wall, and retiring northward into a recess which 

affords room for the stairease to the left of the faetvy entrsace* Its 

head, and that of the veetry-door touch, and, being of the sasM height 

and width, have the effect of overgrown scdKtta. We do not think thin 

folieiteus. The font stands eenlrically at the west end entreaoe. On 

the whole we think this is m favomabk specimen of a typo of ohureh, 

-which is the more diffieult to build in proportion to iu aimpttci^ and 

eonsequent poverty of resource. 

Holy TVJfMl^, SlepiHum, Ghmwiun k ir e.'^A hideous oh«feh heror with 
an old tower of small uEiterest, has been replaced by a Posaled buikhag, 
of much merit aadm«ch ooatfinesa, Vy theainaificencex>f the Bishop 

▼OL. XTII. V 
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(whose palace is at Stapleton), by Mr. Norton. The difficoltiei 
thrown in the way of the rebuilding of the chancel by the trustee of 
the impropriator, a minor, have been happily removed ; and the new de- 
sign is now complete, with considerable improvements upon the original 
drawings which were formerly noticed in our pages. We may here 
mention, with the highest commendation, that Mr. Norton has made a 
practice of recording by the aid of photography the exact state of the 
ancient buildings which he is called upon to destroy, or to *' restore." 

8. , Wildkem, and 8. , 8manneL — ^These are two small and 

inexpensive chapels in the parish of Andover» Hants. They are very 
similar in character, except that Smannel has an aisle, Wildhem only 
chancel and nave. Of the two we prefer the smaller building, the 
bell- cote of which is far more pleasing than that of its sister edifice, 
which seems to us unduly square and heavy. The architect (Mr* 
White,) had proposed wooden-framed windows, which the Church 
Building Society refused to sanction. This prohibition will be advan* 
tageous to the appearance of the chapels ; for Mr. White's fanlight 
wooden windows are anything but beautiful. The ritualistic arrange- 
ment of these chapels is, we need not say, unexce|)tionable. 

8. , Jx/ord, Wilis. — ^This is a very humble building, plans for 

which were first prepared by a local builder, whose ideas of church 
arrangement were not very definite. Mr. White's aid was invoked 
after the works were commenced. He has produced a chapel, con- 
sisting of chancel and nave, correctly fitted and arranged, capable of 
holding 152 persons, for the sum of £415. 

8. Mary, Dunkeld, 8cotland. — Mr. Slater's designs for this church 
exhibit a very pleasing reproduction of a moderate-sized village church, 
with an expression of the local character of one across the Border. 
The plan consists of a western tower, an unclerestoried nave of four 
bays with aisles ; chancel, with aisles of a single bay, prolonging those 
of the nave, and deep sanctuary beyond, with sacristy to the north. 
The style is Early Middle-Pointed, with severe geometrical tracery (in 
which a copious use is made of the unfoliated circle) in the east window 
of three lights, and in the side windows of the aisles, (all of them of 
two lights, varying in the head,) of which there are four in the north 
nave aisle, three to the south, the porch filling the second bay, and one 
in the south chancel- aisle ; besides which, this aisle has an east and 
west window, each of a single light. The tower window is a couplet 
of two-light windows, visible from the church. The pillars are alter- 
nately circular and octagonal, or rather (as there are only four bays) 
the central pillar and the responds are of the latter design, the firat and 
third pillar being round. All the arches, particularly the chancel-arch, 
are boldly moulded in the effective style which Mr. Slater has learnt in 
Carpenter's school. The massive tower is divided by stringcourses 
into four stages of unequal dimensions, and rising a stage and a half 
above the ridge of the roof. It is effectively buttressed, and the upper- 
most story contains a two-light belfry window in every face, llie 
tower is crowned within the parapet with a low octagonal spire, or 
rather capping of stone, for which there is Scotch authority ; and will 
no doubt be effective in the magnificent aceneiy in which it is placed. 
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wliich would dwarf a more slender spire. The belfry-stage ia ap- 
praaclied from a newel entered internally at the north-east angle of 
the tower. The west door is simple and broad, which is also the 
eharacteristic of the porch. In regard to ritual arrangements* the 
dtancel rises with two steps at the arch, another at the commence* 
asent of the sanctuary, two more east of the vestry door» and the foot- 
pMse. The sedilia are triple, of an equal height, trefoiled in the head, 
with a fenestella to the east not trefoiled, and containing credence 
and piscina. The chancel proper is benched stallwise with two rows 
of seats and desk-fronts for the choristers. A high chancel- screen, 
we are glad to observe, is not forgotten. The design is pretty of 
two hays united in a fenestriform head on each side of the portal, 
which is surmounted by a Cross. The pulpit, which is hexagonal, 
stands at the north-east angle of the nave, mounted by five steps. The 
font will, we believe, be to the left of the south entrance. The seats 
ure uniforni, with alleys, leaving the pillars clear towards the aisles. 
On the whole, we consider this design deserving of great praise, for its 
aimplicity and solidity, harmonising so well with the scenery in which 
the church is to stand. We congratulate the churchmen c^ Dunkeld 
on their ** second temple " being so worthy, though so small, a com- 
panion to the ancient cathedral. 



NEW SCHOOLS AND PARSONAGES. 

Invemen^ Scotland, — Mr. Slater is about to build extensive schools 
for the Bishop of Moray and Ross, at Inverness, in addition to those in 
connection with the proposed cathedral. Extensive accommodation 
provided in a building, of much, but dignified simplicity, characterises 
the design. The boys* and girls' schools are alike in design, and each 
comprise an " |. '* shaped room, measuring 50 ft. Q in. in one direction, 
and 42 ft. 3 in. in another, with a width of 18 ft. There are, moreover, 
class-rooms, 18 ft. by 14 ft., cloak-rooms, &c. The master's and mis- 
tress's houses have each three bed-rooms. The scholastic buildings 
are of a single story in height, and a skilful use has been made of 
dormers to light them. These schools are, we bear, the centre and 
the visible proof of a most interesting Church movement in the impor- 
tant town of Inverness. 

Parochial and Industrial Sckooh, Lindfield, Sussex.^^A considerable 
and well-amnged group, by Mr. Clarke, comprising school-rooms for 
boys, girls, and infants, with lavatories, &c. ; but no class-rooms. The 
style is a good Pointed, with the windows in dormers, with the gables 
hipped. 

Lindfield Rectory, Sussex, — A large but appropriate building, by 
Mr. Clarke, in rather late Third-Pointed style. An angle-turret, with 
a door in it, gives much picturesque character to the design. It is 
toxmonnted by a spirelet carrying a vane. The offices group well 
with the house. 
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The ptnoimge At Khtj^timt, 8urr9f. by die sHue urdiitect, is a pi9> 
tumqiie revival of the domectic Tudor paiten, appropriate to near 
Hampton Cowt. Bold bowt mod orida. half timberiiig. with tiki in the 
intentioea, and black and red brick combine to produce a ttriking 
enaemble. The ooly miagiring which ariaea is» what would be the ie« 
ault if a Are unfortunately broke out ? The morality of eomboitL- 
ble construction is a serious qoestron of the day, which mnat be sohed 
at all cost of beauty imperill^. 

Mr. Teolon's schools at 6mak WboU, B99es, are pretty in outfins. 
The school-room measures 44 feet by 18 feet. There are aeparste 
boys' and girls* entrances, and we conclude it will be divided by a 
moveable screen. We are sony to see only a single bedroom in the 
dwelling-house, a provision perfectly inadequate unleas it is rigor- 
ously reserved for a spinster bchoolmistress ! which, however, we coa* 
dude to be the case, as it stands next the girls' entrance. 

The schools at Netttewold-^BUo by Mr. Teulon-— have not mock 
architectural character ; but they are very spacious, comprehending a 
girls' schooUroooi, measuring 58 feet, and a boys' 45 feet long, both 
being 18 feet wide. The house, we are glad to say, haa three bed* 
rooms. 

8. Audries, Somersetshire. — This new school, with maater's houae 
attached, is built from the designs of Mr. Norton. The school-room 
is well-arranged and well-lighted. It is 32 feet long by 16 feet broad; 
and there is a class-room. The style is an unostentatious Pointed ; 
and a double bell- gable has much character. 

AbertiUry, South FFa/e9.--*This school is designed by Mr. Norton, 
whose church at this place we have already described. It is an unpre- 
tending structure ; in late Pointed. The levels have been judiciously 
treated. We question the use of bargeboards in a stone structure. 

Walmer Schools, Kent. — This is a well-designed group of schoola. by 
Mr. Clarke, consisting of boys' and girls* school-rooms, connected, in a 
T shape by an infants' school-room, with separate porches, and two 
spacious class-rooms. The material is brick, and the windows have 
wooden frames and menials. The style is unpretendingly Pointed ; 
and we like the simplicity and avoidance of exaggerated ornament. 
The offices— a most important part of school arrangements— are not 
ahown. 

Hallow, Woroesiershire.^^A well-arranged school, designed by Mr. 
Hopkins, of Worcester, in a good pointed style. The square bell- 
turret, carrying a dock, and roofed in a pyramidal shingled spire, fa 
picturesque ; but loses dignity by being placed merely over the entrance 
porch. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Giles, Bodiam^ SiissMr*~The restoration ctf this very pretty little 
churub-^commenced yeara hack, in that of the ohanoel by Carptnter 
— haa been recently completed. The exceedingly nanow aaslea haie 
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been relmik of a Mmewhat larger width, and a font with lofty cover 
has been placed at the we«t end. A reredos, partly of marble, over 
heavy however in design, hat been erected, and oaken aeats^ reaem^ 
bliiig> thoee of S. Mary Magdalene, Manater^aqnaie, have been phu^ed 
in the nave. Several of the windows have also been filled with painled 
glass. We were sorry to see so iafelicitous a pattern chosen for the 
iron sanctoary screen. The western tower (curioas for its being ob« 
hMi^, in lien of square,) has been slightly raised ; but, nnfbrtnnately» 
the characteristic and rare Middle<»PoiDted angle pinnacle, which ex- 
isted in a motUated state, ~has been replaced by an ordinary bea* 
oon turret, embattled after the common Kentish type. The change 
is an archaeological loss. There is now a north porch. With the ex- 
ceptions we have pointed out, the restoration merits much praise for 
the good feeling which it exhibits. 

Ail Saints, Middleton Sioney, Oxfordakirc, — ^This church in its old 
aspect presented a west tower of First- Pointed, a nave with aisles, (the 
nave itself exhibiting an early First- Pointed arcade, with capitals, dr- 
cnlar pillars and foliated chancel arch of the same date ; while Third- 
Pointed characterised the ttsles, windows and clerestory,) and a First* 
Pointed chancel, partly altered into Third-Pointed. There was, more-* 
over, to the north a modem mortuary chapel, of the Jersey family, 
imitating indifferently a Middle- Pointed transept. The fittings were 
a collection of heterogeneous pews. Mr. Teulon is refitting the in- 
terior of the church with seats facing uniformly east ; a pulpit on the 
north-east angle of the nave ; prayer-desk facing, we are sorry to say» 
west ; and longitudinal seats in the chancel. The new east window, of 
five lights, exhibits intersecting tracery foliated ; and the mortuary 
chapel is being recast into good Pointed, and arranged to stand paral* 
lei with the axis of the church, under its own gable, with a circular 
east window. The tower is thrown open to the church. 

8. John, Wateringbury, Kent.-^Thiu church, which had been incon« 
gmously enlarged by a nondescript addition, and a large vestry on 
the north side, is to be remodelled by Mr. Clarke, and to have an 
appropriate south aisle, the present south porch being rebuilt and 
improved. The style — to suit the existing structure, and to retain 
some original details — is Third- Pointed, but of a fair kind. 

S. Michael, East Peckham, Kent — is to be rearranged and generally 
restored, by the same architect. The chancel of this church has a 
curious northward deviation from the axis of the nave. The present 
pews are of the worst kind ; and a south chancel-aisle is occupied by 
a squire*s pew, which (unfortunately) — though we can scarcely believe 
thuh — ^is not to be removed in the alterations. Mr. Clarke substi- 
tutes open seats in the rest of the church, and arranges the chancel satis- 
lactorily with longitudinal stall-seats, and improves the levels through*- 
ottt. But we hope the prayer-desk in the nave wiU not be executed. 

8, Thomas the Martyr, Brentwood, — Here an unfortunate modem 
building, of about twenty years ago, is to be improved in its chancel 
by Mr. Clarke. He transforms the present broad chancel into a ehancel 
and aisles ; the latter transversely gabled in two bays, and by paielosw 
and fittings produces a greatly improved etfdesiastioal effoct* We 
should like to see tlus m actual cxeeatian. 
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S, Michael, lAlleshaU^ Shropshire. — ^Mr. Norton has prepared the 
drawings for the restoration of this church. The plan is a nave snd 
chancel, not distinguiBhed externally, a north aisle not reaching to 
the extreme east end, and a western tower. Mr. Norton proposes to re- 
move the gallery and rearrange the church, especially by removing s 
huge monument which now occupies the whole of the north side of 
the sanctuary to the north side of the north chancel aisle ; and to 
break the great length of the south side by throwing out a small tran- 
sept and a porch. It seems a safe and judicious restoration : the east 
window is a mean specimen of Third-Pointed, but not in so bad a 
state as to make renewal necessary. The south wall of the nave is 
to be nearly rebuilt, and better windows inserted. At present it it 
lighted mainly by some dormer windows, added in the early part of the 
17th century to the nave roof. We regret to see the staJl-wise seats 
in the restored chancel still appropriated to the Duke of Sutherland. 

Quimper Cathedral, Britany. — ^The two west towers of this cathedral 
never had their spires built. Modem domical cappings had been added 
and have been removed, and now lofty spires of granite are being 
raised in accordance with the style of the cathedral. The architect 
is M. Bigot. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

SiK, — A friend of mine who holds a living in Norfolk, tells me in a 
recent letter, that it is an old standing custom in his parish to dedc 
the church with evergreens, &c. on Whitsun^Day. I do not know if 
this custom is prevalent in Norfolk generally, and I have never met with 
it elsewhere, except in cases where it has been introduced of late years. 

In Berkshire such decoration is very general at Easter, but this is 
the only case I know of a Whitsun decking. 

My correspondent adds that it is not done at Easter. Thinking this 
remnant of old customs might interest some of your readers, I have 
sent you these few lines, and remain. 

Your obedient Servant, 

March 4th. T. F. R. 

8. michabl's sbryawts' school, wantaob. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

8, ArgyU'Plaee. March 11, 1866. 

Sir, — In the notice of these plans in your last number, you obserfs 
you " had almost forgotten to mention the material of the walls, whidi 
is brick — ^yellow, red, and black — arranged ornamentally." 

As this remark was made evidently after you had returned the 
plans, you will be glad to be corrected ; for the whole is of Cirences- 
ter stone, with a few single bands, plinths, and alternate voossoiis <^ 
arches in red brick. 

This correction is the more necessary, in order to convey at all 
a tme impression, because the whole building beong* as it is, of the 
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simplest and most inexpensive character — ^with the exception of the 
oratory — (costing in all only £9,500,) one must in some measure 
depend upon all the attainable aid that colour will afford ; and thia 
combination already promises — so far as can be teen at present — a far 
richer and more pleasing effect than if it were built of brick alone, 
and the grey of thia stone especially is one which comes out into 
admirable relief by contrast with the red. 

I am, sir, your'a fiiuthfully, 

William Whitb. 
Our readers will remember that an alteration for the worse was 
made some months ago in the Sunday Services at the Chapel of S. 
Mark's College, Chelsea. The following document shows the present 
posture of affairs. 

At a meeting of the Council for S. Mark's College, held «t Westminster, 
on Friday, March 7th, 1856, the following Reply to the MemorialisU on the 
subject of the Chspel Service was agreed upon : — 

**The Council of S. Mark*s College beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
various communications on the subject of a recent alteration in the mode of 
performing Divine Service in the College Chapel, and in particular of a Me- 
BK>rial numerously signed, and presented by Archdeacon Thorp. 

'* The illness of the Bishop ot London^ which compelled the Council in the 
latter part of last year to postpone the consideration of the matter, and the 
returning a reply to the Memorialiits, precludes them still from having any 
renewed Conference with the Bishop on the subject. 

** The Council tympathise with the feeling which they understand to be 
expressed by the Memorislists, that the Pupils of this great Institution of the 
Church of England should be trained to take part in those Services which 
have the aid of the highest kind of Ecclesiastical Music, but at the same time 
they see great advantage in the Pupils being accustomed also to Services more 
suited to the powers, wants, and wishes of ordinary Parish Congregations." 

With respect to the last sentence of this " Reply,*' we can only say 
that we should have thought the time of the pupils of S. Mark's 
College might be better employed than in teaching them things which 
they are sure to have learnt too well before they come there. 

Mr. 01iphant*8 recent productions, completed or designed, in painted 
glaaa, decidedly show artistic feeling. A large east window at Shir* 
ley church, Surrey, (a new church by Mr. Scott), in memory of the 
late Lord Eldon, manifests an appreciation of the Middle style ; only 
we miss a due proportion of white glass, a defect for which the artist 
is not responsible. In the east and west windows of S. John Baptist, 
Stamford, he has been unfortunately compelled to produce pictures 
irrespective of the muUions. In the upper part of the east window^ 
representing the Ascension in the three central lights, the system has 
been made as little objectionable as could be by a judicious adoption of 
canopies. In the west window, however, representing the Epiphany in 
five lights. Our Loan is thrown in uncentrically. We trust, as this 
window is only in cartoon, that Mr. Oliphant will rectify the arrange- 
ment. Mr. Oliphant has directed considerable study to ancient Ger- 
man glass, which gives a specialty to his style. 

Knocking Salop. — ^A correspondent informs us, that in passing last 
month through the remote little village of Knockin (in North Shrop- 
h doee to the Welsh border), he observed that a flat skylight win- 
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iow, eimilur to those sometiiBes seen in hetorj foolB» had been in- 
9erted in the rwfoi the church. The church was restored a few yean 
ago (we belie?e almost rebuilt) with some regard to ecclesiuticsL 
propriety. Our oorrespoudent farther toforms us, that on inquiry be 
was told this extraordinary piece of vandalism was comoiitled by the 
ourate (the im^mbent being noooreaident), wUho/ia the eom»ent cf the 
parish, because the church is not quite li^t enough for him, in con- 
sequence of some stained glass having been inserted by the liberality 
of the Bridgeraan family, which glass he actually wished to have 
removed. We, of course, only state the facts as we have received them ; 
but we can hardly imagine any circumstances sufficiently strong to jus- 
tify such a monstrous disfigurement of a church, as that attributed by 
our correspondent to the curate of Knockin. 

A correspondent wishes us to place on record the facts that there ii 
a conspicuous cross in the altar-screen of S. Paurs church. Binning* 
ham ; and that over the east window of Christ Chvrch in the same 
town, there is a painted cross surrounded by " a glory." Both have 
been in their respective positions for ai least thirty years. 

A correspondent has pointed out to ua, with reference to the ktter 
of H. S. L., in our last number, that a considerable part of the Pre- 
iaoe to Quignon's Breviary has been printed by Mr. Palmer, in the 
iDurth edition of his Origines Litvrgica (p. ^0, &c.) paralleled, as far 
as may be, with the Preface to our Prayer Book. This addition, with 
others, to the three first editions, was also put forth separately for the 
convenience of such as possess these only. A great part of Quignon'v 
Preface was also printed lately, paralleled witii our Preface, in sn 
elaborate article on the Breviary in the Chrietian Remembrancer. 

We are unavoidably compelled to postpone the second part of our 
review of Mr. Fergusson^s Handbook of Architecture to our next 
number. 

Received H. W. B.— W. T.— T. F. R,— W. W. 

The London and Middlesex Archmolog^al Association h«a held two 
very successful meetings. At the former papers were read by the Bev. 
T. Hugo« Mr. Lott, and the Rev. C. Bontell ; and at the latter by the 
Rev. T. Hugo, Mr. Mogford, the Rev. C. BouteU, Mr. 6. G. Scott, 
and Mr. Sydney Smirke. 

- The concluding part of our Instmmenta Eceleeiastiea (second series) 
is on the eve of appearance. It contains the designs of an iron charch 
by Mr. Slater. 

In type, but unavoidably postponed,. H. S. Lu (No. II.); Yincennet; 
Inventory of S, Paul's In 1552 v Mr. P. Freeman on Cathedral ArchU 
teeture; Symbolism; Sequentiss. 

- Baoaived: Am Mccleeiolofisi, 

The following errata were unfortunately left uncorrected in our last 
number : 

Plige 56, in the tirte,/©r Tydschrift, read Tljdschrift. 
„ 5S, in the title, far Geestdtjk, read Geestel^ke. 
o 59, lines 18 and 35, /»r OoredSme! rtail Goudtmel. 
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THE LILLE CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 

Shorixt after the appearance of our last number, the jury publicly 
adjudged the prizes for the Lille Cathedral competition in an able 
report, delivered by M. Lemaistre d'Anstaing, of Toumay, one of its 
membera. Their decision, which is doubtless known to our readers, 
is an extraordinary compliment to English art ; and redects the greatest 
credit, in our opinion, on the taste, and discrimination, and impartiality 
of the eminent persons composing the jury. Before making any further 
remarks on the differences, or the agreement, between the formal ad* 
judication and our own volunteer report, it will be well to put on record 
the results of the authoritative decision. 

Of the forty-one designs sent in for exhibition, the jury, proceeding 
by a course of elimination, rejected twenty-two, on the grounds of non- 
fulfilment of the conditions of the competition, or because they were 
not in the prescribed style, or were of inadequate merit. Next, they 
aelect nine designs for honourable mention ; and then four for silver 
medals. Three more receive gold medals ; and then, finally, the three 
prizes, of 6,000, 4,000 and 3,000 francs respectively, are adjudged, in 
the order of merit, to the three most successful designs. Arranging 
them, for greater convenience of comparison with our own list, in an 
order of classes, we find the result of the competition to be this : — 

Prizes. 

1. Fouleris area. Messrs. Glutton and Borges • • English. 

2. Quam dileeta, Mr. Street • . • • English. 

3. UeckciigmeeitlaplaiederArt. M. Lassus • French. 

Gold Medals. 

4. Dieu en ioit garde, MM. Leblan, Reimbaut, of 

Rheims, and Venszlmann, of Paris • • • French. 

5. Zehts domus tua comedit fne, M. de Curte, of 

Ghent (with two anonymoos assistants) • • Belgian. 

6. Oclemen$Opia,^e. M^YinoentStatt, of Cologne. German. 
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SiLVKB Medals. 

7- In fferUate eot^ido. Messn. Isaac Holden and Son, 

of Mancfaester English. 

8. &M9. Mr. Brodrick, of Leeds .... English. 

9. Ad etthera tendens. Messrs. Eyans and Pulkn . English.' 
10. Deui ad^vet. M. Leroy, of Lille .... French. 

HoNOUKABLE MENTION (hfackcted.) 

U. NiiiDomimis. Mr. Goldie, of Sheffield . . English. 

12. Si pwrva Ucet. M. G. A. Bonet, of Caen • French. 

Honourable Mention (undassed.) 

13. Dum $piro spero, Mr. J. L. Pedley, of Birmingham. English. 

14. Ce monument sera, Sfc, M. Arendt, of Greewen- 

macker Lnxembouig. 

15. LH,S, M. Miiller, of Cologne .... German. 

16. S.Maria sine labe,Sfe. M.£8semwein,ofCarl8nihe. German. 
1 7' Excelsior, Mr. Robinson, of London . • English. 

18. SoU Deo gloria, M. Ferdinand Stadler, of Zurich. Swiss. 

19. " Four trefoiU." [I.e. the " K " of our own list] 

M. Kirscheneri of Vienna . . • German. 

The first remark we shall make on this list is, that out of the nioe- 
teen architects selected for commendation, eight are English, four are 
French, one Belgian, and six are — ^broadly speaking, i. e., assigning 
Switzerland and Luxembourg ' to their nearest ethnological affinities — 
German. As to the nationalities of these, our own hypothetical state- 
ments were almost entirely correct. The exceptions are— Zebu donau 
tua, which we took to be French, but which proves to be Belgian; 
O clemens, &c.^ and 8. Maria sine labe, &c., both of which, instead of 
being English, are German ; Ad athera tendens, about which we were 
much puzzled, and which finally we adjudged to Belgium, instead of to 
a compatriot of our own ; and Soli Deo gloria, which is by a Swiss 
architect, instead of a Frenchman. 

The jury, though they have only given the names of the nineteen 
above-mentioned, have assigned the nationalities of the unclassed 
twenty-two : whether merely by internal evidence, or by the confession 
of the competitors themselves, we do not know. From this summary 
it appears that fifteen of the whole number of competitors were Frenci, 
and fourteen were our fellow-countrymen. Ecosse, in the summary of 
the jury, must surely be a mispi int for Suisse ; and if so, Switzerland, 
HoUand, Luxembourg, and Belgium each claim a single competitor: 
while the remaining eight are credited to Germany i three belonging to 
Rhenish Prussia, one to Silesia, one to Hanover, one to Austria* aa(I 
two to Baden. 

We wish much that our space allowed us to quote in extenso the able 

> We belieTe we are correct in sssigniDg it specially to Mr. PalUn. 

' Laiembonrg js indeed aotnallj a member of the Genaanw ooaMeration. 
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€kmpte*Renia of Ui« jury. The genetBl oeBcmnoe of ite orilicUiii 
^th our own, so ftur aB relates to the moBt succeisfal designs* is verf 
remarkable. We are, however, surprised at some of the places as- 
signed to the lower prizemen ; and have been somelimles tempted to 
think that, satisfied with having done sabstantial justice to the most 
deserving competitors, the jury were comparatively careless about the 
rest. 

We propose now to compare the criticisms more at length. 

It would have been inexpedient for the Ecclesiological deputation to 
assign individual places to the competing designs. It was altogether 
better to divide them into certain broad classes. Comparing the two 
class-lists, we obtain the following results : — The three prizemen are 
found in our own first class. Of the three gold medallists, one is in 
our first class, one in our second, and one in our third. The first silver 
medallist we placed at the bottom of our second class ; the second 
wouU have been in our first class, but for non-com plianoe with the 
rules of the competition ; the third was classed by us among the best 
designs of the exhibition ; and the fourth appeared in our second class. 
The differences in the two class-lists are not remarkable except in three 
instances: (1,) in M. Kirschener's design, to which we gave a far 
higher place than is assigned to it by the LiUe jury ; (3,) in Mr. 
PulUus's design, which obtains only a silver medal, whereas we had 
placed it in the first class; (3.) in the design of M. Statz, which is 
rewarded with a gold medal, while we reckoned it merely in the third 
dasa. We must notice these differences in their turn. 

While choosing in our own classification the division into classes 
ratber than the individual order of the competitors, yet we could not 
help signalising two designs from our first class as especially excellent* 
We abstained, on all accounts, from giving undue prominence to two 
designs which were obviously English, and which indeed, — firom internal 
evidence aUme in the case of one of them, — we assigned at once to their 
real authors. But it would be plain to any intelligent reader of our cri- 
tique that, had we been the jury, we should have chosen the designs 
bearing the mottoes, Quam dilecta and Fcederis area, for the two prizes. 
It is most gratifying that the jury have selected these two designs* 
both English, and both by members of our society, for the two highest 
prizes. To Messrs. Glutton and Surges they have assigned the first 
prize ; and to Mr. Street the second. As to the adjustment of the 
relative merit of these two excellent designs, it was no easy task. We 
pointed out — and the jury echoes our observations — that whereas the 
credit of bolder architectural developement was due to Mr. Street, yet 
that for still closer adherence to the prescribed type, and for unequalled 
hieratic skill in the ataeublmaemt, the palm would go to his competitors. 
Our own sympathies, perhaps, rather inclined us to give the preference 
to the bolder and more original design ; but when the jury, pledged to 
decide according to the rigid terms of prescribed conditions, gave their 
verdict that, in so equally poised a balance, weight should be given to 
the closest fulfilment of those conditions, we can only say that their 
award is righteous beyond cavil or exception. 
.' We must here quote, at length, the fair and instructive criticism of 
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the jury on iQie t^unee prize designs ; i. e., those which we bave jost 
named, and that of M. Lassns. 

''' We are at length in pretence of the three Yictors to whom yon are aboat 
to decree yonr prizes. Superior as each of them is to his two competitors in 
some distinct aspect, they nave long arrested oar ocular inspection ; their re- 
lative position varying according to the different points of view from which we 
studied them. At length, after the most carenil examinatiott, the jury has 
determined to give the third prize to the design, Ueclectisme est la plme de 
Part. 

*' Of these last three plans, one is conspicuous for a singular union of pre- 
cedent and originality; the other for the manly energy of its design; this 
third one for judgment and taste. The style of the Tatter is striking for a 
noble simplicity; and its interior perspective in particular presents an im- 
posing effect of severe beauty. The whole composition testifies to great ex* 
perience, a high aim in art, skilful manipulation, and that delicacy of taste 
which owes its perfection to the diligent study of ^ood examples. We could 
only wish that its author had more constantly given rein to that inspiration 
which is perceptible in nearly all the details of this excellent design. This 
design would have fully satisfied your wishes, had it not encountered in the 
Usts two competitors more favoured by heaven. 

*' The second prize has heen adjudged to the design, Quam dUeeta Taber' 
nacuUL 

" To a profound knowledge of Pointed art, its author adds a rare power of 
conception, which is shown as well in the details as in the ensemble. We re- 
cognise here, at first sight, the work of a great master. In particular, we 
must fairly congratulate the author on having complied with all the require 
ments of the projnamme, and on having faced more boldly than any other 
competitor the difficulties of employing brick as the material of a monumental 
edifice. If power rather than grace is the general characteristic of this 
ma|^ificent creation of art, elegance finds its due place in the cUforium^ in 
which it is combined with a true splendour of ornamentation. After a length- 
ened consideration, we have unhesitatingly raised this design to the second 
place ; and little was wanting to its mounting to the first. 

** At last, gentlemen, we conclude this long review by conferring the palm 
of success to the design, FtBderis area. Let us distinguish here constructional 
merit from decorative ; the work of the architect from that of the ecdesiologist 
(archcohgue.) If the details of construction in this plan have not always been 
treated with the same energy and ^lan so remarkahle in the preceding design^ 
the artist has nevertheless shown himself to have been constantly guided by a 
profound judgment and an elevated sentiment of art. In choosing an over 
archaic style of getting up the drawings themselves, he has of course waived 
his chance of pleasing the eye ; but — we owe it to him to say — the more hia 
desira was appreciated, the more the members of the junr, familiarised with 
the Taws of construction, were led to recognise an ability of the highest order. 

" Simultaneously with onr realisation of the purely constructional excel- 
lences of the design, as shown in its admirable proportions, our attention was 
challenged, in the department of ornamentation, by a most piquant originality 
and an affluence of ideas which we should look for elsewhere in vain. The 
author has given proofs, in his details, of the highest order of archeological 
knowledge, as well as of artistic ability. 

"Examine his pulpit, so full of character; his font, so novel in its sym- 
bolical treatment ; the altar and the ciborium, so grand in their outlines, so 
full of ^race in their decorations ; and the pavement, of a design so elaborate 
and so nch : — everywhere there is evidence of the same fertility of invention ; 
everywhere we see the circulation of the abundant sap of a living poetiy. 
Honour to the unknown artist who, in so extensive a competition, ftnm so well- 
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eontested a fttiuggle, hat gamed one of those triumphs which shed a ray of 
glory on a whole career 1" 

Proceeding to the design, Dieu en soit garde, which was honoured 
with the first gold medal, the report of the jury notices its resemblance 
to Rheims, and the large size of its windows. " On dirait une tente 
l^^re aux Toiles trausparentes." The objections to this meritorious 
desig;n are that its cost would probably exceed the stipulated limit ; and 
the jory desiderate more variety, and more minute studies of the oma- 
mentation. 

The second gold medal is adjudged to M. de Curte, of Ghent, with 
two anonymous coUaborateurs, for the design Zelus domus tua. The 
criticism of the jury is the same as our own with respect to this design. 
They commend its originality, and especially its octagonal dome ; 
hut doubt its constructional solidity. Also they consider its vast 
portal an exa^eration ; and complain of its probable excess of cost, of 
its too advanced style, and of the omission of some of the specified 
details. 

In the case of the next medallist, M. Statz, of Cologne, our own 
criticism and that of the jury are again nearly identical ; but we differ 
considerably in the relative place assigned to him. We doubt, how- 
ever» whether, upon their own showing, this design deserves so high a 
place as the jury have g^ven it. If they meant especially to reward 
the " care *' and " conscientiousness " of the drawings, they were not 
wholly without excuse, fiut we retain our opinion that this laborious 
projet, in spite of its symbolical system of design, is both feeble and 
common-place ; and that its author does not surpass, in architectural 
merit, the silver medallists. 

We now come to the four designs rewarded with silver medals. 
In veritaie eonfido, by Messrs. Holden, of Manchester, (for it is evi- 
dently by a mistake that the motto. In Domino confido, is substituted at 
p. ^ of the Compte* Rendu,) would seem to have received the first 
silver medal because of its '* originality " and " piquancy " — the proofs 
it gives "d*une riche imagination et d'un vrai sentiment po^tique.*' It 
may help to reconcile our own remarks on this design with those of the 
jury, to remember, that what an Englishman would see to be little 
more (as we said) than the reproduction of an English abbey, with 
some Rhenish features annexed, would be a type far less familiar to 
continental connoisseurs, and therefore likely to be ranked by them 
higher than it deserved. This consideration will show how necessary 
it is, in an universal competition, to number among the jury assessors 
who would be practically acquainted with each national variety of the 
Pointed style. 

SpeSf by Mr. firodrick, of Leeds, quite deserves the rank assigned to 
it by the jury, who have shown the just discrimination for which we 
gave them credit in their criticism of this design. They commend the 
seductive grace of the perspectives ; but observe that the conditions of 
the contest were not observed by this gentleman, and that his design, 
like the preceding one, would have far surpassed the specified total 
cost of the undertaking. 
Comparing our own criticism of the next medallist. Ad ^thera tendensg 
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with that of the jury, we are at a loss to onderstand why they^d not 
assign this design a higher place. They specially commend its ' earnest- 
oess/ its complete response to the demands of the programme, the con- 
scientious study of the author, and the agreeable regularity of the plan. 
The faults indicated are a want of originality, the comparative lateness of 
the style of the spires, and the lateness and incorrectness of some of 
the details. Not one of these points of criticism is absent from our owa 
notice ; and yet we placed the design high in our first class. We think 
it is impossible to say why this design should be placed by the jury lower 
than the two immediately preceding ones ; both of which do not comply 
with the programme, and both of which would exceed the stipulated cost. 
Why, at any rate, did it not rank with the O elemens pia, the great 
merit of which was its strict observance of the prescribed rules of the 
competition ? We believe that it is in the stumbling-block of " ori- 
ginality " that we shall find the reason of this discrepancy. But had 
this weighed with the jury in deciding between the two highest prizes 
of all, the result would have been different ; and we are inclined to 
regret that much importance was given to originality in estimating the 
merits of the subordinate competitors. We must make allowance, 
indeed, for a natural wish to conciliate the eclectic party, which is pro- 
bably strong among French ecclesiologists. It is remarkable* as we 
shall mention more at length hereafter, that M. Lavergne, writing in 
the Univers, selects on this very ground M. de Curte's design for the 
highest praise of all ; that it is the most originaL Now we ourselves 
should 3rield to few in appreciating originality, were such originality 
permitted by the laws of the game. But in this competition — with a 
programme so narrowly limited — originality was all but excluded ; and 
it is a subject of regret that the jury did not prove as deaf to its seduc- 
tions here as, to their great credit, they did in adjudicating the top- 
most prizes of the competition. 

Deu8 adjuvet, by M. Leroy, of Lille» would seem by the jury's own 
criticism scarcely to deserve its place. This is all they say about it. 
" This plan is noticeable for a judicious and well-balanced distribution. 
The nave and choir are not without grandeur and elegance ; but the 
details of the ameubiement are inadequate, and it is especially in these 
details that the ability of an artist is shown." 

This brings us to the designs ' honourably mentioned,' of which the 
first two are arranged in order of merit, and the remainder are 
bracketed equal. 

Mr. Qoldie, of Sheffield, heads the list with the design. Nisi Do-* 
minus, followed by M. Bouet, of Caen, who contributed the drawings 
inscribed Si parva licet. Both these competitors were placed by us in 
the third class ; and we have no remark to make on their present place ; 
except that, in the case of the latter, the jury, like ourselves, recog- 
nize undoubted power in a set of designs, provokingly fragmentary^ 
and notice it accordingly. The jury observe upon them that it is 
their non-compliance with the programme which deprives these designs 
of a medal. 

There is nearly a hopeless confusion in the Gompte-Rendu as to the 
remaining competitors. First we are told that twenty-two competitors 
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"w^re elimiDatedt and that, of the remaining nineteen, three are prize* 
anen, seven medaUiste, and nine honourably mentioned. But in the 
list of the designs ^cart^ twenty- tAr«e mottoes are enumerated instead 
of twenty*l«a (the motto Nisi Domnms being repeated three times, 
ivhereaa only two designs under that title were really exhibited;) 
and only ei^t, instead of nine, designs appear in the following page 
mmoag the honourably mentioned. In the concluding summary, how- 
ever, we find the full number — ^nine — of the latter. The missing 
design turns oat to be the one by M. Kirschener, of Vienna, which 
(moet perplexingly) having no motto, is described as " Quatre Trifles" 
ia the concluding summary among the " honourably mentioned," 
and which we identify with the " K " (No. 4) of our own class list. It 
is oerteinly possible Uiat we were wrong in taking a complicated geo« 
metrical combination for the letter K ; but perhaps, as the author's 
name tarns out to be Kirschener, we were, after all, right in deciphering 
the symbol as his initial letter. Be this as it may, we think this design 
very mueh undervalued by the jury. It is true that its nationality was 
most obvious, and that to any one acquainted with Oerman Pointed it 
was not very " original." But, as compared with some of the designs 
which are placed above it, we have no hesitation in saying that it wa^ 
far superior ; and we cannot help thinking that this, the most remark- 
able Grennan design in the collection, would have been gracefully re- 
warded with a medal, even though its style might (as we ourselves said) 
have disqualified it for the highest prizes. 

The twenty-two eliminate designs are merely registered by their 
mottoes, without any criticism, but with a complimentary remark that 
each has some special merits, and an exhortation to their authors, on 
the hypothesis of their being tiroes in the art, to further study and 
ftiture exertions. We should have been glad to see the reasons which 
induced the jury to place among these ^' plans ^art^ " designs of 
such considenible merit as In Domino confido, Confido conquieMco, one of 
the two inscribed Domine dilesn, &c., and the ** Projet sans devise, 
(numbered 1 5 in our class-list.) The low place of these and of " K, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the (as it seems to us) un- 
duly high place given to the two designs, clemens O fda, and 8. 
Maria eine labe eoncepta, are the most important discrepancies between 
our own award and that of the jury. For it will be observed that we 
perfectly agree as to the best and the worst designs — all the three 
prizemen being in our first class, and all our unclassed competitors 
being among the icari^e of the French Ust ; while of the nineteen whose 
namea ans laudatorily published, all but four appear in the first nine- 
teen oi our enumeration ; and counting from the other end. — of the 
twenty-two diminated competitors,- all but six are at the bottom of our 
own list. 

Upon the whole, then, the substantial identity of our own award 
with that of the jury is most remarkable, and in all respects satis- 
faetory. 

We turn to other criticisms of the designs. — M. Claudius Lavergne, 
an able Parisian artist, has published two articles in the Universp of 
the 37th and 28th April, on the Lille competition. This accom* 
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plished person does not take the too narrow and archaeological view of 
the perfection of French art aa coincident with the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, which, unfortunately,, as we think, possessed the Lille 
committee, acting under the inspirations of a prevalent opinion. In- 
deed, it would be perhaps difficult to assign M. Lavergne's ideal type 
of Christian art. As a writer in the Uni'oers, he of course can but pre* 
cooize — as he expresses it — ^an indefinite developement of ecclesiastical 
art ; his point of view, therefore, of the LiUe exhibition is, that it 
confirms the foregone conclusions which, in a previous article of Feb- 
ruary, 1856, he had established, and that national architecture is beaten 
on its own grounds. Of course, this is a simple paradox. Rightly or 
wrongly, the committee did decide on a certain epoch : all the artists 
who competed, if worthy of the name, must have accepted this con- 
dition. If any artist chose to violate it, he could be only one who was 
actually ignorant of the successive developements of style. The con- 
flict, therefore, and the resulting victory which M. Laverg^e imagines^ 
is due rather to his imagination than to the facts which must have pre- 
sented themselves to him at Lille. With his views of art, M. Lavergne 
prefers Mr. Street's design to its more successful competitor, probably 
on the principle that it is less distinctly archseologic. But, unless we 
are mistaken, M. Lavergne looks at the whole subject rather with a 
painter's eye than an architect's. He praises Mr, Brodrick {Spea)^ and 
very justly, for his taste ; and sajrs that this taste as displayed in his 
beautiful aquarelle is a sufficient proof of the talent — of course, in con- 
struction — for those details which he did not think proper to design. 

M. Lavergne is so penetrated with the evils of copy ism, that, in his 
exuberant charity, he has a good word to say for Toute faveur, &c., the 
design which we took the liberty of placing the very lowest of the 
forty-one, with the observation that it was the work of a *' madman," 
and only characterised by blasphemy, folly, and indecency. This re- 
minds us of the Scotch preacher, who, having prayed for everybody, 
had a kind word to say for " the puir de'il." In spite of the *' bizar^ 
reries and extravagancies " of the plan, M. Lavergne finds in it *' des 
intentions et nne conviction respectables." Indescribable to be sure — 
he goes on to say — is the plan, with its speckled design, strange in 
colour and form, with its choice of incomprehensible subjects, its colossal 
angels sword in hand, and its Sis tine Madonna perched on the gable : 
but the author, though not an architect, is an enthusiast : he may 
break down, but he is no servile copyist : he has got hold of the Chris- 
tian sentiment and the most sincere faith. We make no doubt of M. 
Lavergne's charity : in this case it has covered and extenuated a multi* 
tude of sins : though it is a charity which begins at home ; for it is 
with an evident reluctance and effi)rt that the writer in the Univers 
admits the excellencies of the English artists. His heart is with M. 
Leblan and his colleagues. — with M. Lassus and M. de Curte. They 
are, he knows, the best Catholics ; they must be the best artists. And 
of these three designs, M. de Curte's is evidently the favourite with 
the Parisian critic, chiefly on the ground that, especially in its central 
octagon, it shows more developement, and approximates to the dome, 
which, ** as a combination of the thirteenth century style with that of 
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the Bjzantme and Rentdeeance periods," *' ha» realised a thought, and 
has reconciled innovation and tradition in a beautiful and effective work 
of art." M.' Lavergne's criticism is, on the whole« in the high senti- 
mental style ; and speaks more effectively for the controversial than 
artistic qualifications of the Ultramontane organ. 

Of an extremely different character is an article on " the Lille Com* 
^tition and its Critics, from our Paris correspondent/' in a periodical of 
larger powers of vituperation than of influence or interest* *' The Land 
and Building News.*' We lately learned, from the reports of the Insol* 
vent Debtors* Courts, that all newspapers of limited circulation and less 
character keep a foreign correspondent ; but that, somehow or other, he 
generally lives at Brompton or Islington. We suspect that <'Our 
Fans Correspondent " has, on some occasion or other, been uncivilly 
handled by the Ecdesiologist, He takes his revenge ; and he takes 
something else at the same time. He takes the name and substance 
of truth in vain. He says e.g., that we dismissed the design of Herr 
Muller, of Cologne (L H. S.), with contempt, because it was fly-blown ; 
and that we and the judges are at issue on this plan. This ol»ervatioa 
of ours was on h S. T. (our 31), and our criticism of Herr MuUer's 
design (our 22) was much the same as that of the judges. Neither did 
we pass a condemnatory judgment on Herr Kirscheners plan, which 
baa gained honourable mention. Herr Kirschener's is our letter '* K/* 
(No. 4,) and not 15, as the " Land and Building News'* thinks proper 
to say. This journal salutes us as ''a lying prophet." Were we in 
the habit of bandying epithets, we should, perhaps, as regards our con* 
temporary, retain the adjective without its substantive. But we are 
wasting our time and that of our readers. 

From all that transpires in various quarters, we find that our sur- 
mises about the prospects of the cathedral are very near the mark. 
Something — perhaps much — will depend on the zeal of the faithful ; 
but everything will depend on temporal aid. We do the French Em- 
peror no injustice when we observe, that the policy of the scheme, 
rather than its sentim^t,must mainly influence him; and so the prospect 
is, to say the least, complicated, by English artists having attained the 
first prizes. M. Lassus has many and powerful friends. It may be 
ie rigueur that the work, if proceeded with, shall be entrusted to a com<^ 
patriate, and one professing the national faith. Many — and those not 
the least influential — difficulties were first embodied when the prizes 
were awarded. We cannot trust ourselves to look with other than 
the most hopeful eyes on the ultimate success of this noble scheme ; 
but we are bound not to conceal our conviction that, like all great 
works, it will have its trials. The first of these we learn is, that the 
commission has resolved upon abandoning the idea of a public exhibition 
in Paris and London. However great the disappointment of this may 
be, we cannot but praise the motive — the risk of external influence 
being brought to bear with a people apt to be led away by the senti- 
ment of national glory. Under the circumstances, we trust that the 
managers of our annual Architectural Exhibition will exert themselves 
to bring together aa many of the designs foreign as well as English, aa 
their authors choose to contribute* 

VOL. XVII. Y 
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THE THEORY OP THE PRAYER BOOK.^ 

No. II. 
To the Editor of the EedenohgUt. 

Mt PKA& Ma. Editok, — Having in my last letter endeaTonred to 
trace to what extent oar Prayer Book ia indebted to it« original source* 
the Breviary of Cardinal Quignon, I may now proceed to that vHiich 
more practically concerns U8« the direction that the alterations which 
will evidently before long be made in it ought to take. 

In the first place, it is worth while noticing how many additions 
have been made to the original length of the service. Intended ta 
commence with the Loko*s Prayer and to terminate with the third 
CoUectt it has, at different times, received the additions of the Intro- 
ductory Sentences, the Exhortation, Confession and Absolution, the 
five Prayers for the Sovereign, &c., the general supplication and thanks- 
giving : that is, it has become nearly half as long again as it was at 
first intended to be. Nor is this alL The additions are, for the most 
part, the most uninteresting and the most monotonous portion of the ser* 
vice. Men of all sentiments of religion have agreed in condemning the 
State prayers. The General Supplication is one of the latest insertions 
in the Prayer Book, and bears traces of the hurry with which it wms 
admitted : and I would appeal to any Parish Priest, as to the degree of 
attention with which the Exhortation is listened to by nine-tenths of 
hii» congregation. With respect to the introductory portion, there is 
still graver objection. However Mr. Freeman, with an ingenuity wor- 
thy of a better cause, may endeavour to show that a penitential com* 
mencement of the service is not contrary to the use of the Church, it 
is most certain that the few exceptions in which it exists, are such 
exceptions as prove the rule. We all know that, in point of fact» 
common sense has very frequently reversed the rubrics by beginning 
with a hymn instead of with. When the wicked man. Even the American 
Church saw the incongruity of such an arrangement ; and by the ad* 
dition of other introductory sentences has, to a certain extent, im- 
proved upon it. As I had occasion to remark in my last letter, till 
within the last twenty years the present Prayer Book, with its later 
aggregations, has never been the Prayer Book of daily service. Now 
that it has, in some measure, become so, the additions which, said only 
on one day of the week, might be simply useless, become wearisome 
and tedious to the last degree : are a burden both to the attention of 
the congregation and to the lungs of the Priest : are a hindrance to at- 
tendance at the daily service, and increase the obstacles which will 
always attend its first setting up. 

. Then the natural conclusion would be that we ought to revert to the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. But there are two objections to this, 
which deserve some consideration. 

' [It will be better for the full and ftir discusioii of the important qnestions 
mooted in these letters, that we thoold disclaim editorial rasponsibility for the 
opinionB of our Yalued correspondent.— £i>.] 
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The first u, that most earnest-miiided penons woald think it a 
grievance to be deprived of the CkmfeMion. And this is more espec« 
^ially the case with regard to the poor. This argument, indeed, may 
be said to cut two ways. Snch persons not only value the Confession, 
but attribute to the so-called Absolution, a virtue which it never could 
have, and never was intended to have. They regard it, in some sort, as 
Sacramental ; and they are confirmed in their error by the unhappy 
blunder (in practice) which forbids anyone, except a Priest, to pronounce it. 
Nothing, as every liturgical scholar knows, is more certain, than that 
not only any deacon, but any layman might ^ith equal Validity utter it. 
Nothing is more certain, than that the shorter Absolution on which it 
is founded, the MUereaiur of the breviaries, is not only pronounced by 
the priest to the people, but by the people to the priest. And the much 
misunderatood rubric, to be pronotmced by the Priest alone^ utanding, of 
course only means that the Priest or minister, be he who he may, is, 
alone of all the congpregation, to be on his feet, A mere common sense 
arrangenient has been thus distorted into a sacramental mystery. 
Nor can we say that the mistake is harmless. Such a confession and 
snch a so-called absolution have no donbt kept back many from a truer 
confession, and a more real absolution. 

. The other reason which might plead for the retention of the first part 
of the service, is of a different character. As the Prayer Book stands 
now, the highest feasts and the greatest fasts go on invariably (Baster 
slone excepted) to the end of the Venite without the slightest intima* 
tion whether the season is one of triumph or of penitence. Nay, it 
may so happen that, till the Collect is reached, there is the same mo- 
notony. Tlieoretically indeed, the alternation of the Te Deum and 
Benedicite, might afford some relief: but practically, how often is this 
observed ? To take a real example ; in nine- tenths of the churches 
in which daily service is said, what difference in this present year 
was made between the service for the Tuesday in Holy Week, and 
the Wednesday in Easter week, except for the Collects, and for the 
physical fact that one fell on the 18th, and the other on the 26th of 
March ? But now, while we keep some kind of introductory sentences, 
we have the remedy for this in our hands. Why not make them, as it 
were, antiphons to the whole service ? I know very well that, by such 
a rough method of, as it were, pitching the key-note, we never can attain 
to the delicate beauty of Antiphons to each Psalm, or to each day's Psalms; 
but we must use such tools as we have. It is much better to employ 
those which we could so easily grasp, than to waste our time in 
wishing for that which is at present beyond our reach. And another 
advantage would be this : from the penitential character of all the in- 
troductory sentences, as they stsnd at present, there is no difficulty in 
at once proceeding to the general confession ; but with such triumphant 
sentences as Easter- tide or Christmas-tide would demand, the thing 
would be impossible ; and we should thus have made one step towards 
the setting the commencement of our service on a more primitive basis. 
The American Church has given us no bad example of a commence- 
ment for ordinary week-days. " The liOan is in His holy temple : let 
all the earth keep silence before Him." Let us take our own Sarum 
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Poitifoir, and riee wbat texts we migbt select for some of the pnnssftl 
seasons of the Christian year. For example : 

For Advent-tide. 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light : they that dwdl 
in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 
. Lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh. 

Thou sbalt no more be termed forsaken, neither shall thy land any more be 
termed desolate : for the Lord delighteth in thee, and thy land shall be 
msrried. 

After that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness which we have done, bat aeeording to 
His mercy He saved us. 

For Epiphany 'tide. 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. 

The Qentiles shall come to Thy light, and kings to the brightness of Thy 

rising. 

When they had opened their treasures, they presented unto Him gifts, gold* 

frankincense, and myrrh. 

InLen^ 

We exhort you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain : for He saitb, 
I have heard thee in a day accepted, and in the day of salvation have I sue- 
ooured thee. 

As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of a nnner, but 
rather that he should be converted, and live. 

Rend your heart, &c. 
' When the wicked man, &c. 

. In Possum-tide, 

For this eause. He is the Mediator of the New Testament, that by means of 
death, for the redemption of the transgressions which were under the First 
Testament, they which are called might receive the promise of eternal in- 
heritance. 

I gave My hack to the smiters, and My cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair; I hid not My face from shame and spitting. For the Lord God will 
help Me, therefore shall I not be confounded ; therefore have I set My face 
like a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. 

Easter-tide, 

Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed. Alleluia : blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed. Alleluia. 

The Lord is risen indeed, Alleluia : and hath appeared to Simon, Alleluia. 

Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more, Alleluia: death hath 
no more dominion over Him, Alleluia. 

These may serve as specimens of introductory sentences, if introductory 
sentences there are to be. But, weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of always beginning in the present manner, and always begin- 
ning with the Lord's Prayer only, perhaps some such suggestion as the 
following might not be out of place. (I assume — and never was there 
a more reasonable assumption — that everybody, if they could, would get 
rid of the Exhortation ; the chief use of which appears to be to afford 
people who have been lingering in the churchyard a decent interval for 
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getting into church before the senrice actually begins.) But, let u« 
aee whether it might not be well to leave it optional with the Prieat* 
in the ordinary week-day service, to commence with the Lord's Prayer 
only ; while in Lent and Advent the Confession and Absolution — the 
latter being clearly understood to be simply a prayer for pardon — might 
Hot be at cJl misplaced. On the Sunday, every one who has the least 
feeling of what the service of the Church ought to be would desire to 
get rid of the penitential commencement. But whether, in the present 
state of things, — whether, when nine- tenths of the worshippers never 
come to church except on the Sunday, — whether, when they who thus 
do come are the very persons who most need a confession, — ^we might 
not be content to bear with the present beginning, modified by the 
alteration of the introductory sentences, is a question which, as the old 
canonists say, " I leave to the more learned." 

It would scarcely be worth while to speak of the Venite, were it not 
that some reformers of the Prayer-Book have desired to prefix it to 
evening sib well as to morning prayer. Nay, and I remember a speci* 
men of ttn altered service, whicli. providing forms of prayer for morning, 
afternoon, and evening, commenced them all in the same manner, as far 
as to the end of the Venite ! 

Tliere would probably be very little difficulty in providing proper 
Psalma for a greater number of festivals and fasts than those for which 
they are now appointed. At the same time we must allow that there 
was some little excuse for those who cut down proper Psalms to the 
narrowest possible limits. In our Sarum Breviary, the proper Psalms 
for the ordinary festivals of Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, in two 
cases out of three, thrust those of the ordinary week-day from their 
place; and though the statement in the preface to our Prayer- Book 
may be somewhat exaggerated, yet there was a good deal of truth in it : 
*' Furthermore, notwithstanding that the ancient Fathers have divided 
the Psalms into seven portions, whereof every one was called a Noc- 
tum : now of late time a few of them haver been daily said, and the 
Test utterly omitted." Yet, surely, no one can doubt that several of 
our chief festivals or fasts ought to be thus distinguished. What if 
we were again to revert to our Breviary, and to appoint for the 

Ep^kany • • • Morning Prayer. Ptalmg 46, 7*2, 96, 

Evening Prayer. Psalma 29, 47, 66. 

Maundy Thursday Morning Prayer. Psalms 69, 70, 71- 

Evening Prajer. Psalms 73, 74. 

Easter Eve , . . Morning Prayer. Psalmt 4, 15, 16. 

Evening Prayer. Psalma 24, 27, 30. 

TVinity Sunday • Morning Prayer. Psalms 8, 19, 24. 

Evening Prayer. Psalma 47, 48, 72. 

And the list might be extended very much further. 

Perhaps the only alteration that one might wish for in the ordinary 
week-day course would be to remove the 141st Psalm from the morning 
to the evening of the ^9th day of the month, not only because in its very 
nature it is an evening P^alm, — " Let my prayer be set forth in Thy 
«ight» as the incense: and let the lifting up of my hands be an evening 
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sacrifice/' — but because the Psalms of that evening are so anosiially 
and unprecedentedly short. 

With the Pialms we may as well take the Canticles. Nothing would 
be easier than a rubric, appointing at what seasons the TV Deatm 
was to be said, and not to be said. It n scarcely to be imagined 
how people seem determined to mistake the retlattve position of that 
and the Benedicite. I remember once finding that a very zealous 
Priest was about to celebrate Baster*day in the most emphatic manner 
that occurred to him, by training his choir to chant the Benedieiie — 
which they had never attempted before— on that particular occasion ; 
the worthy man having, with equal zeal and devotion, said Te Demm 
all through Holy Week, and especially on Qood Friday. In like manner 
some means ought to be taken of making it clearly understood that 
Benedictus ought to be the general and almost universal use. In point 
6f fact, nineteen times out of twenty we hear the Jubilate : and it is 
worth noticing, that in the services for the 5th of November, the Res- 
toration and the Accession, and generally in all modem State servioes* 
the employment of the 1 00th Psalm is enj<Nned. It would be well to 
alter the rubric which forbids the employment of BeModietmt on S. John 
Baptist's day, simply because it occurs in the Grospel ; and also on 
Februsry 18th, June 17th, and October 16th, becanse it is then read 
in the Second I^esson. If it be so very ofllensive to hear the song of 
Zacharias twice on the same day, an easier remedy might surely be to 
terminate the Liesson or the Gospel at the verse preceding it. But, in 
point of fact, in most of our cathedrals, it is given with peculiar em* 
phasis, in spite of the rubric, on the festival of the saint ; and so appro* 
priate was it felt to be for that day, that then, in the Liturgy of the 
esrly Spanish Church, it took place of the Gloria in BsceUi*, 

And now to proceed to that part of the service, which, by the oon* 
fession of every one, needs the greatest alteration, namely, the Les- 
sons. The main recommendation of these, as set forth in the preface 
to the Prayer-Book, consists in the fact that the greater part of the 
Old Testament is read through once a year, and the whole of the New 
Testament is read through thrice. But the inconveniences of the pre- 
sent method of arrangement may be best classed under four heads. 

1 . It is the boast of the English Church, that her services are such as 
may be " understanded of the people.*' Now to say nothing of other 
detached portions of Holy Scripture, it may be safely afiirmed that, of all 
the Lessons taken from the Prophets — ^that is to say, from July 17th till 
September 27th — not one in five can be in the remotest degree compre- 
hended by the poor man ; so that if they were read in Oreek or He- 
brew, his intellect would be equally edified. If you choose to say that 
there is a certain benefit — a certain opu$ opera/um— in hearing so 
many verses of Holy Scripture, whether you understand it or not : in 
like manner, who can doubt, that to the same faith the same verses 
read in any langusge whatever would be equally profitable ? I am 
not at all concerned to deny that. But this I say, you cannot do both 
these things. You cannot revile and ridicule the reading of the 
Scriptures in an unknown tongue, and read large portions of the same 
Scriptures which are as incomprehensible to nine-tenths of your con- 
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gregatioo, as if they were in an unknown tongue. We have seen 

already whence the Reformers obtained their idea of reading the Bible 

through — from Quignon^s Breviary. But Quignon's Breviary was for 

the clergy, and the clergy only ; and if it had not been, the abstruser 

parts of the Prophecies, and the like, are there omitted. And after all 

— this theory of reading through the Old Testament— to what does it 

anaount ? We omit the two Books of the Chronicles, entirely and for 

ever ; and yet who can say that they would not be at least as edifying 

aa many of the chapters in Jeremiaii, and Ezekiel. and in the minor 

Pn^>het8y which have confessedly baflied the interpretation of the 

greatest scholars and the holiest men ? Again : why in the New Tes-. 

tament is the Revelation almost entirely omitted ? If we profess ta 

be Scriptural Christians, we ought surely to remember that it is the 

only Book of the whole Bible to the readers of which a distinct bless* 

mg ia promised. And if it be replied that its prophecies are so 

obecnre, and so unfulfilled, as to be unedifying, why, it may be said, 

tiioee more so than many of the predictions of the Prophets in the 

Old Teatament? And above all, why do not the Epistles to the 

Seven Chuiches, and the description of Heaven in the fourth, fifth, 

twenty- first and last chapters, form a part of our daily Lessons ? The 

answer ia easy ; and there is but one. It is mere superstition to think 

etherwise. The year has but 365 days. But there are ^60 chapters 

in the New Testament. Therefore, if we read two every day, we must 

kave 300 days in the year to accomplish the whole three times. I 

can well imagine a man's saying. It is right that the whole Word of 

Ck>o should be read through in Uie course of the year. Not one jot 

or one tittle shall be omitted. Whatever is written there is written 

for edification ; and, therefore, it is only right that our congregations 

should be edified therewith. But if you once tell me that some chap* 

ters are less to edification, and therefore had better be left out, you en« 

tirely desert your vantage ground. If the Reformers might think that 

some portion of Exodus, almost all of Leviticus, half of Numbers, half 

of Joshua, both books of Chronicles, great part of Ezra and Nehe« 

miah, and most of Ezekiel, besides almost the whole of the Revelation, 

should be omitted, why may we not advance a step further, and sug« 

geat that other chapters besides these might also profitably be left 

out? 

. 2. Let us remember that, in our present way of reading Holy 
Scripture, we confuse together the most various events, the most 
separate narrations, histories, parables, sermons, in one undefined 
mass. Bentley, whom no one will accuse of being too much disposed 
to favour Catholic revival in the English Church, could yet speak — and 
most justly — of " the Protestant Pope, Stephens.'* Because it pleased 
him to a]4K>int certain arbitrary divisions, which often utterly ruin 
the sense, divide the sequence of ideas, break the thread of a narra- 
tive ; therefore we are to divide to our congregations the words of tiie 
Bible as he divided them in his journeys on horseback. It is not 
merely that these divisions are sometimes simply absurd. For ex- 
ample. How many Priests must have felt the untowardness of thus 
concluding a lesson on April 24th, August 23rd, and S. lliomaa's 
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Day ? — ** And when there waa made a grept silence, he spake unto 
them in the Hebrew tongue, saying : Here endeth the second ieesom.*' 
But there are graver evils even than these. It is more than absurd to 
separate the sense, whenever the seventh chapter of S. John is read ia 
this manner. We end one lesson : '* Every man went unto his own 
house."! We begin the next : " Jbsus went unto the Mount of 
Olives." llie Evangelist would tell us that, whereas others had 
homes to which to retire, our Loan had none. But, if we hear the 
one verse on the morning of the 20th of March, and the other oa the 
morning of the 21st, I wonder how many among our congregations 
will have kept the connection between the two in their minds duting 
the interval ? 

3. And then there is the danger lest, by this system of promiscnoas 
reading and unintelligible division, we should incur worse evils than- 
those above specified. In such Epistles as those to the Romans and' 
to the Galatiaus, which form a mere series of links from a certain pos- 
tulate to a certain conelusion, what if we begin anywhere, and leave 
off anywhere ? What, if to the majority of our congregations we 
show only every seventh link in the chain ? How do we not incur 
the risk of teaching them every kind of heresy ? How can we not but 
be reminded of Erskine's reference to the book which contained the 
awful doctrine, ** There is no God ?" I do not make such references 
to turn the subject into ridicule ; but really some of the divisions be« 
tween our chapters leave the sense quite as distorted, quite aa con* 
trary to that which was intended by Him Who inspired all Scripture, 
as those quotations which the learned and witty advocate of a bad 
cause produced. And now let us also consider : — 

4. The immense amount of different events and facts which are 
heaped together in one lesson. We may well be reminded of that 
which the eloquent Portuguese preacher, Vieyra, says on a similar 
topic: A sower toeni forth to sow his seed, not sbeds» If, adds 
he, I sow a piece of land first with wheat, then with maize, then with 
barley, then with rye, what sort of crop shall I have at last ? And 
so, in like manner, let us take one or two examples of the way in 
which, according to our present system of lessons, we sow the minds of 
our poor at one stretch, and in one time. On June 17 .we read for its 
second lesson the following series: — ^I'he preface of S. Luke to his 
whole Gospel : the appearance of the Angel to Zacharias in the Temple : 
the history of the Annunciation ; that of the Visitation : the Magnificat : 
the Nativity of S. John the Baptist : and the Benedictus. Enough, 
one would think, for five or six separate days : and, let it be remarked, 
as much as we should have in five or six separate days if only they 
were festivals ; but June 17 being as it is a common day, we throw 
all into one. And to take an exactly opposite example, and that from 

' Take an eiainple which occurred on tbe very monung (May 22) on which I am 
correctiog this proof. The secood lesson begins, " For the kiogdom of heaven is 
Uke," &c., and the parable ends, " So the last shall be first,'* &c. I wonder bow 
many of my congregation — or of any Priest's congregation — remeinbered tbe last 
verke of yesterday's second lesson, ** Bat many that are last," &c., and traced tbe 
leqaence between the two chapters. 
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the most solemn season of the year. How could anything hut long 
use hsLve accustomed us on Palm Sunday to read our Loan's Passion 
do^wn to S. Peter's denial ; then — ^most probably to hegin,— O be 
joyful in the Lord, all ye lands, — then to turn to the Litany — then 
to hear the sermon — and next, after having listened to the Command- 
ments, to take up the same Passion at the place where we left off, and 
so to pursue it to the end ? 

One thing more may be observed with respect to the lessons from 
the Old Testament. There are certain chapters in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy which, denouncing horrible and abominable crimes, 
cannot be read without pain by any priest, or listened to without pain 
by any congregation. If they are to be read at all, when would such 
a lecture be most necessary ? Most certainly on the Sunday ; when 
people come for fashion's sake, come for respectability's sake, come 
because they have been brought up to the custom, and do not feel 
comfortable to omit it. But they may come for ever on a Sunday 
without hearing these chapters. These are reserved for those who 
are in earnest, those whose religion is not merely weekly, those who 
come to a daily service, those who, least of all persons in the world, 
need them. On what principle this was arranged by the Reformers 
I am not obliged to explain ; on what principle men desire to con- 
tinue it now 1 know not ; I am sure it is not that of common sense. 

And yet one thing more which, though a trifle in itself, yet speaks 
perhaps more than anything else, of the hurry with which the Table 
of Lessons was drawn up. The 20th and the 24th chapters of £ze- 
kiel are considered so especially important and edifying, that they 
form the first lessons for morning and evening service on the eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. They are also considered so little edifying, 
that they are omitted in the ordinary course of week-day lessons, when 
they otherwise ought to have occurred. I leave this mystery to be 
explained by those very ingenious authors who have shown the mys- 
tical connection and coherence of the Sunday and week-day lessons of 
the Prayer Book. 

In like manner, notice that the most affecting of all the chapters in 
Ezekiel, the 37th, which contains the parable of the Dry Bones, is 
omitted. It was pointed out to me by one of our most ingenious 
ritualists, that the 11th chapter of Genesis (in the ordinary course), the 
hbtory of Babel, and the 22nd of Joshua, are left*out ; and that these 
chapters are of a peculiar class, and all bear on the divisions of 
Christendom. 

It will now be worth while to examine, a little more closely, the 
arrangement of the Lessons for some particular season both in some 
re'formed and unreformed Breviaries. Advent shall be the season : 
while of the former 0£Bice Books we will take the Sarum and 
Aberdeen : of the latter, the three principal French reforms, of Paris, 
Rouen, Amiens, — with some of the less known revisions ; also Quignon, 
and the Roman. As our own Prayer Book gives the Lessons for the 
day of the month, and not for the ferisB of Advent, we muft begin 
from the First Sunday in a particular year, and we will select the 
present. 
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On the above table some remarks may not be out of place. 

1« Notice the extremely small portion of Scripture allotted in the 
Sanim and Aberdeen Breviaries. The former provides ferial lections 
for three days in the week ; the latter for only one. In the present 
year the other days would have been thus occupied : 

Sarum. Aberdeen, 

Monday, Dec. 1. S. Andrew (tnmsferred.) S. Andrew (transferred.) 

Tuesday, »» 2. S. EtheniaD. 

Wednesday ^ 3. S. Giles (transferred.)^ 

Tfaunday, „ 4. S. Osmund. S. Barbara. 

Saturday, „ 6. S. Nicolas. S. Nicolas. 

The geneod feeling of Catholic Europe has long since shown that such 
a state of things needed reformation. 

2. The three leading French Breviaries fairly g^pple with the diffi- 
culty of selection from a prophecy of which there is not time to read 
the whole. And, on the whole, this is done successfully. One may, 
indeed, wonder at some omissions : as, for instance, why the Rouen 
omits the Parable of the Vineyard, and the Paris the 24th chapter. But, 
generally speaking, the selection ia good ; and an endeavour has been 
made to close the lesson, where it was possible^ with a verse bearing 
reference to the season. Thus, it may be observed that all, except the 
Orleans, in reading the 8th chapter, end a lesson with the 17th verse, 
^' And I will wait upon the Loan, and I will look for Him.'' 

3. That the Roman Breviary can scarcely be said to attempt a selec* 
tion ; lingering, as it does, so long among the earlier chapters, that the 
later ones are hurried through, or omitted. The same thing may be 
said of the Orleans. 

4. But one and all endeavour to omit those passages which can 
scarcely be read devotionally, to edification, by any one ; much more 
by such congregations as those which attend our daily services. 

Let any one, while reading such chapters as the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 90th, and 9 let, to an ordinary congregation, ask himself 
what possible advantage, except on the principle of an opus operatum, 
can be the result : and I think he will find it a question which admits 
but of one answer. 

I will now, just by way of a specimen, make such a table of lessons 
as, if we followed the example of other reforms, we might possibly wish 
for : and I think that it will be allowed to have these advantages. 

1, Brevity ; which in the Daily Service is a matter of the last im« 
portance. 

% The omission of that which cannot, under any ordinary circum* 
stances whatever, be '* understanded of the people :*' and which there* 
fore fosters a habit of inattention. 

3. The retention of all which can reasonably be expected to be un- 
derstood. 

4. Unity of subject in each lesson. 

^ I am not quite sure about this tranaUtion, the Aberdeen rubrics being 80 very 
obscure ; but the result would be the same. 
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I begia as the Prayer Book now begina^ on— • 

Matins, Evensong, 



Nov. 23. 




i. 1-17.* 


554. 


i. 18— 27." 


ii. 1— 12.» 


25. 


ii. 12,— iii. 11* 


iv. 


26. 


V. I— 7.' 


V. 8—30. 


27. 


vi. 


▼ii.* 1-16. 


28. 


Tiii. 1—17. 


viii.' 18 ; ix. 7. 


29. 


ix. 8— cod. 


X. 1—23. 


30. 


S. Andrew, 




Dec. 1. 


xi. 1—10. 


xii. 


2. 


• • • 

ZIU. 


xiv. 1—27. 


3. 


xxii. 12 — end. 


xxiv. 


4. 


XXV. 


xxvi. 


6. 


xxviii. 1 — 13. 


xxviii. 14 — 22. 


6. 


xxix. 9 — end. 


XXX. 1-26. 


7. 


XXX. 27—30. 


xxxL 


8. 


xxxii. 


xxxiii. 


9. 


xxxiv. 


XXXV. 



I may observe, tbat the practice of appointing the leaaona for the days 
of December, instead of the Ferise of Advent, is not unknown to some 
of the modem French Breviaries. It is adopted, for instance, in tbat 
of Meaux(1835.) 

But would a re*arraDgement of the lessons be all that we could do 
for the bringing Holy Scripture more intelligibly and more prominently 
before our poor ? I think not. What if we were to fall back on the 
responses which follow all the lessons in the Breviary, and thus derelope 
in a fuller sense, the doctrine which we are at that especial time en- 
deavouring to teach ? We must confess that in these responses the 
mediaeval Church went further from earlier use than in other parts of 
her ritual. For example : no one, I suppose, would wish for this kind 
of thing : — 

R. Thomas msnum mittit ad fortia : 
Spemit damns, apemit opprobria; 

* Nulla Tbomam frangit injuria. 

V» Clamst cunctis Thomse conttantia, 
Omne solum est forti pstria. 

* NulhL 

But responses of this sort were generally rejected in the 17th cen- 
tury : and the French Church distinguished itself in the van of that 
movement. Taking as a pattern that wonderful service composed by 
S. Thomas for Corpus Christi, the Gallican Breviaries endeavoured in 

> Notice the appropriate termination of the first Advent Lesson : Cease te do eni, 
learn to do well, &c. 

' Ending, Zion shall be redeemed, &c. 

' Ending, TAe Lord alone shall be exalted in that day, 

* Thereby giving the sequence of thought between the two chapters, which we 
now lose. 

» The Parable of the Vineyard, by itself. 

^ The prophecy of Imnumuel, by itself. 

7 Showing the sequence of the chapter. 
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their respoiMes to illuatrate the Old by the New Testanent, coafioing 
themselves entirely to the very words of Scripture, and bringing oat 
its force and meaning with a vividness and a beauty which is perfectly 
wonderful. I cannot say, with the Abb^ Laborde, in his Lettres Farm' 
ennes^ that per se, and universally, the Gallican are better than the Ro- 
man responses . But for our purpose they are, as being in the very 
words of Scripture^ and making it its own interpreter. 

Of all the Gkllican Breviaries, the most excellent in this respect are 
the Parisian , and De la Vergne de Tristan's Rouen Breviary. I will 
give some examples. The first shall be from the dod, 3rd, and 4th 
lessons for "the First Sunday in Advent. (The first Lesson, as every 
one knows^ has an exceptional response.) 

Paris* (I .) R. The Lord shall suddenly come to His Temple ; * and He 

shall purify the sons of Levi, and they shall offer a saerifiee 
in righteousness : then shall their offerings be acceptable 
unto the Lord. Y. The Law maketh men Priests which 
have infirmity : bat the word of the oath, which is since 
the Law, maketh the Son, Who is consecrated for ever- 
more. * And He shall purify, &c. 

(2.) R. Why dost thou cry out aloud, O daughter of Sion? Is there 
no king in thee 7 Is thy counsellor perished ? * Thou 
shalt M delivered t The Lord shall redeem thee from 
the hand of thine enemies. V. The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which is lost. * Thou shah be 
delivered. Glory be, &c. The Lord shall redeem, && 

(3.) R. Behold My servant! saith the Lord. He shall not strive 
nor cnr, nor cause His Voice to be heard in the streets 
* till He have set judgment in the earth, and the iiles shall 
wut for His Law. V . He now commandeth men every 
where that they repent * till He have set, &c. 

Bomen. (4.) R. I will make the children of Israel one nation in the land 

upon the mouatsins of Israel * and they shall be no more 
two nations. V. And other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold ; them also I must bnng, and they shall hear 
My voice * and they shall be no more two nations. 

(5.) R. There shaH come fbrth a Rod of the stem of Jesse, and a 
Branch shall grow out of his root * and the Spirit of 
the Lord sbdl rest upon Him. V. I will put My Spirit 
upon Him, and He shall bring forth judgment to the ntf 
tions. * And the Spirit, &c. Glory be, &c. * And the 
Spirit, &c. 

(6.) As (2.) 

Jiauene;, (7-) R- Oat of Sion shall oome forth a Deliverer, and He shall turn 

away ungodliness from Jacob * and this shall be My co« 
venant, when I shall have taken away their sins. V. And 
the Redeemer shall come to Sion, aud unto them that turn 
from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. * And this 
shdl, &c. 

(8.) As (6.) 

(9.) R. His throne shall be established in mercy * and He shall sit 
upon it in truth in the tabernacle of David, judging and 
seeking righteousness. V. He shall reign over the House 
of Jscob for ever, and of His kingdom th^e shall be no 
end. * And He shall sit. 
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Take now an example, — and I think it an admirable one, — from the 
Septuagesima Responses, and notice how the distinctively Chnstian 
element is brought ont in the works of creation. 

R. By the Word of the Lord were the Hesvena made, and all the host of 
them by the Spirit of His Mouth. 

* Let all the earth fear the Lord. 

y. All things were made by Him ; and without Him was not anytfaiog 
made that was made. 

* Let all the earth fear the Lord. 

R. The Lord God formed man out of the dust of the earth * and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living souL 

y. Put on the new man, which after God is renewed in the image of Him 
That created him. 

* And breathed* 

R. O praise God in His Holiness: prsise Him in the firmament of His 
Power, * for He spake, and it was done : He commsnded, and they were 
created. 

y. Blessed be the Goo and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ^ For 
He spake. 

R. Be ye sure that the Lord He is God ^ it is He That hath made us, 
and not we ourselves. 

y. We are His Workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
• It is He. 

R. They two shall be one flesh * This is a great mystery, but I speak con- 
ceming Christ and the Church. 

y. This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh. * This is a great. 

Now, if it were thought too great a change to do more, — might not 
such Responses and yersicles be appended to the lessons for the 
greater Sundays and Festivals in the course of the year ? Suppose 
that we thus distinguished the Sundays in Lent, Advent, Easter Tide : 
and those which are called Red letter Saints Days : perhaps an ad- 
ditional dozen pages would be needed in the Prayer-Book, — and what 
a flood of ' Scriptural ' light would be let upon our poor ! It would 
simply need one sentence of addition to the rubric. 
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he that readeth $o standing and turning kimielf, as he may be best 
heard of all such as are present. And after that [shall be said the VersieUs, 
if there be any appointed, for the day. And then^ shall be said or sumgt *** 
English, the hymn called Te Deum Laudamus. 

I will now give a few examples : simplifying the technicalities of y* 
R. and *, into the Priest and Answer of the present English Prayer- 
Book. 

Christmas Day. Morning. 

First Lesson^ Isaiah ix. 1 — 8. 

Priest, Behold, this is our God ; we have waited for Him, and He will 
save us. 

Answer. This is the Lord ; we will be glad and rejoioe in His salTation. 

Priest. We have heard and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

Answer. This ii the Lord ; we will be glad and r^'oice in His sslvation. 
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Second LeMcm. 8. Luke ii. 1 — 15. 

Priett. Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shaU be to all 
people. 

Answer. For unto you is born this day in the City of Darid a Saviour, 
Which ia Christ the Lord. 

Prient, Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, saith your Qod. 

Answer, For unto you is bom this day in the City of David a Saviour, 
Which ia Christ the Lord. 

EVBNINO. 

First Lesson. Isaiah vii. 10 — 17* 

Priest. So God loved the world, that He pive His Only-Begotten Soir. 

Answer. Thai whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlastinglife. 

Priest. Thou wentest forth for the salvation of Thy people, even for salva- 
tion with Thine Anointed. 

Answer. That whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life* 

Second Lesson. Tit. iii. 4 — 9. 

Priest, God first loved. us : and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. 

Answer. And we have known and believed the love that God hath to us. 

Priest. So He was their Saviour : in His love and in His pity He re* 
deemed them. 

Answer. And we have known and believed the love that God hath to us. 

Epiphany. 
First Lesson. Isa. Ix. 

Priest. When Jbsus was born in BetMebem of Judaea, in the days of 
Herod the King. 

Answer. Behold there came Wise Men from the East to Jerusalem. 

Priest. O Jerusalem, look about thee toward the East, and behold the joy 
that cometh unto thee of God. 

Answef. Behold there came Wise Men from the East to Jerusalem. 

Second Lesson. S. Luke iii. 1 — 23. [The Baptism of our Lord.] 

Priest. Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified 

Answer. In the Name of our Lord Jbsub Christ, and by the Spirit of 
our God. 

Priest. Go and wash seven times in Jordan, and thy flesh shall come 
again, and thou ihalt be clean. 

Answer. In the Name of our Lord Jbsub Christ, and by the Spirit of 
our God. 

Festivals of Apostles. 
First Lesson. 

Priest. VV'hen they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
shall sgeak. 

Answer. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
Which speaketh in you. 

Priest. Speak to the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

Answer. For it is not ye that s|)eak, but the Spirit of your Father 
^^'hich speaketh in you. 
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Second 1j9990%» 

Priest. By the hands of the Apostles. 

Answer. Many sig.is and womlers were done among the people. 

• Priest. These showed His tokens among thein, and miracles. 
Answer, Many signs and wonders were done among the people. 

• These nay serve as a Bpeciroen of responses which might bring 
home the subject of the Festival more closely to the hearer. The fact 
of their being entirely taken from the Bible would perhaps make their 
reception easier: for nothing — to use the words of the Prayer- Book — 
would be " ordained to be read, but the very pure Word of God, the 
Holy Scriptures :"— and it would be read intelligibly, it would be read 
according to analogy, it would be read so that the Old Testament 
should illustrate the New, and both of them throw light on each other. 

I remain, yours, &c. 

ri. S« Ij. 



ARCHITECTURAL ROOM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 1856. 

Yeab by year the Architectural department of our Royal Exhibition of 
Arts fades and shrivels up. This fact, which it has been our duty to 
notice every successive season, is on the present occasion more conspi- 
cuous than ever. Alongside it of course stands the other fact that 
Suffolk Street has made its position good. We will not comment on the 
correspondence of the circumstances, for the Academy may yet have a 
last opportunity of retrieving at least a part of its architectural discom- 
fiture, if the removal of the National Gallery, places the entire Trafalgar 
building at its disposal. 

1053, The German Lutheran church, at Champion Park, Camber- 
well, erected a.d. 1855, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. G. Low ; 1054, View of a church, proposed to be erected in 
the Huron District of West Canada, according to the designs of Mr. 
T. C. Sorby ; and 1055, Design for the Baptist chapel, at Brompton, 
Middlesex, by Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt — ^are all three very far from 
the actual standard of Pointed art. The first has a most unsuccessful 
apse ; the second, though cruciform, fails equally in dignity and correct- 
ness, though of course if it be the work of a local architect, it deserves 
lenient criticism ; while the third shows Perpendicular in a most un- 
favourable light. 

106^, Original study for the Neild memorial window, reredos, and 
restoration of the chancel of North Marston church, Bucks, for Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Mr. Digby Wyatt, will, of course, attract much 
attention as a tribute graceful and appropriate to ecclesiology in the 
highest quarter. We wish Mr. Wyatt could have had a better church 
to restore under such circumstances than the poor Third-Pointed one 
before us. He likewise exhibits, — both beautifully executed, — a section 
of the loggie of the Italian court of the Crystal P&iace (1000), and 
an extended drawing of the elevation towards the nave of all his 
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courts* separated from the encumbranoes of their glass and iron shell 
(1154). 

1063, Schools erected by Messrs. John Bagnall and Sons, Gold's 
Hill, West Bromwich, in connection with their collieries and iron 
works ; and licensed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, for the cele- 
bration of Divine Service ; by Mr. S. W. Daukes. are tame. The style 
is a mixture of First and Middle- Pointed. We may, once for all, say 
that the schools this time are far from successful. They include (1072) 
a design, by Mr. £. L. Blackburne, for the intended (Grammar school* 
at Rotherham ; another for the same building (1074)» by Messrs. G. R« 
Clarke and W. J. Worthington ; proposed schools at Oswald Kirk» 
Yorkshire, by Mr. N. T. RandaU. (1095); those at Pwllheli, North 
Wales, by Messrs. Wehnert and Ashdown (1102); and some schools 
and residence, by Mr. Penson (1171), being erected at Ferry Side, 
Carmarthenshire. 

1065, The district church now being erected at Bugaildy, in the 
county of Radnor and diocese of S. David's, from the designs and 
uoder the superiutendence of Mr. H. Lote, is poor. It is composed of 
nave and chancel without aisles. 

1069, The Rood, about to be erected iu S. Thomas's church, Ful* 
ham, by Mr. W. Young, is very far from gracefuU the figures rising 
from a sort of low pediment of tracery work at the centre of the beam* 
A church of Pugin's deserved to be better treated. 

We observe, with disappointment, that Mr. Slater's iron church, 
designed for the Instrumenta Ecclesiastics (1071), is hung so high as to 
render its distinctive features almost imperceptible. We wish Mr. 
Slater had made the drawing (the internal perspective) on a larger scale. 

1076, Interior view of the new parish church of S. John the Baptist* 
Bedminster, erected from the designs of Mr. J. Norton, introduces us 
to a stately interior, in which the only fault which we desire to criticise 
without ocular inspection is that the wooden roof looks much too heavy 
for the remaining building. In other reepects it seems a very successful 
and dignified building, though in a rather earlier style than we should 
ourselves have recommended. 

We trust that (1080) S. Saviour's church, Haverstock Hill, in course 
of erection by Mr. £. M. Barry, will manifest as correct ecdesiology 
in reality as in the designs, external and internal — which are accom- 
panied, we are glad to say, with a plan, showing it to be cruciform* 
The chance] appears correctly fitted and used ; only that the prayer desk 
is on the subsellse level. We will, hereafter, describe this church, as it 
IS in construction. 

1088, Design for the completion of the Parish Church, Leamington, 
exterior view, by Mr. A. Johnson, and (1151) the interior of the same 
church, exhibit a building which, in proportion to its dimensions and 
cruciform plan, must more utterly fail in effect than we could readily 
have thought possible. An ill* proportioned apse, in a sort oi Middle* 
Pointed, a roof at once mean and straddling, a starved nave arcade, 
triforium opening into ungroined aisles, and feebly designed clerestory 
in the most commonplace Perpendicular, combine to make up a coi^ 
d^ceil singularly insipid ; while externally the huge pseudo-rose in the 
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transept over a petty Third-Pointed window nearly toucbing the gronnd, 
is thoroughly ill- designed. The large central tower which the present 
architect shows will» we fear, hardly redeem the structure. We may 
take this opportunity of alluding with condemnation to the practice, aa 
herein exemplified, of separating a pair of corresponding drawings. 

Mr. Penson deserres credit for his rifacimento in Pointed of Dynevor 
Castle (1089), originally a most uninviting pile, as the accompanying 
vignette shows. The same architect exhibits a church of some pretension 
about to be erected at Wrexham, Denbighshire (1 123), accompanied by 
a plan. This design comprises a nave and aisles of four bays, tran- 
septs with crossing, tower to the south (not incorporated into the 
aisle), and chancel of three bays without aisles. The east window is 
of six lights, those of the ainles of three, and the clerestory circular. 
We trust the label and crop over the transept window will be amended. 

Mr. Oliver shows a very interesting study in a design of a tes- 
aelated pavement at S. Mark's, Venice (1091), scale an inch to a 
foot. 

Mr. Scott exhibits twice in the present exhibition. We come first 
to 1094, Exeter College, Oxford, showing the contemplated new 
chapel, library, rector's residence, and other additional buildings. 
This is an isometrical drawing illustrated by a block plan. The chapel 
is of five bays with a five-sided apse under a single roof, with long 
two-light windows, and a fleche rising from the roof. It is, we can 
believe, well adapted to internal effect, from its loftiness and general 
proportion. Externally, however, we should have desiderated some 
less obvious design. If Mr. Scott seems to have been too careful of 
originality in the chapel, he makes up in the library, in which the 
large dormers filled with traceried windows (in which the rose is the 
conspicuous feature, and the arcading below,) pierced with occasional 
narrow lights, strike us as singularly well adapted for the cells into which 
a college library is naturally divided. We only wish to be certain as 
to the amount of light obtained ; for the main supply, we somewhat fear, 
might be lost in the roof. The remaining buildings seem picturesque. 
We wish Mr. Scott had, in place of the mere fleche, elaborated a tower 
and spire of a height and bulk to add a new and conspicuous feature 
to Oxford's panorama. His German experience might easily furnish 
him with some idea which could be developed into a design novel to 
England : while the partial rebuilding of a college of the mixed style 
of Oxford invites and sanctions such experiments. Wren's cupola at 
Christchurch is a specimen not to be despised of such an attempt; 
while the superior knowledge of Pointed possessed now-a-days would 
enable our architects greatly to improve upon it. We should be glad 
to see a Gothic translation of some of the more graceful Romanesque 
types, such as in fact Liibeck exhibits partially. 

Mr. Scott's next drawing is 1107, New Church, about to be erected 
at Haley Hill, Halifax, by Edward Ackroyd, Esq., of Haley Hill, and 
Denton Park, Yorkshire : a dignified cruciform church, the tower stand- 
ing at the west end of the north aisle, surmounted by a spire, with two 
ranges of bold spire-lights, and good angle-pinnacles. The west end 
is panelled and diapered around the door up to the window, which is 
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of five lights. The transept grows firom the fifth bay, proceeding 
eastward of the nave, which of course has aisles. This church we 
mpprehend is a successful work, although reproducing that weak 
point of the old national style, the transept lower than the nave* 

1106, View of the loner Court, Grey Friars (or Ford's) HosptaU 
Coventry, by Mr. F. T. DoUman, is very well drawn. 

1 1 14, Design for S. Luke's Church, New Road» by Messrs. Barnett 
and Birch, is a failure. 

1115, Two sections of the new reading room at the British Museum ; 
one showing it finished, the other showing its construction wholly of 
iron and brick ; by Mr. Smirke, is of course one of the most in- 
teresting designs in the room, and deserves the attentive study of all 
persons who like ourselves believe in and are desirous of a future de- 
velopement of architecture in which iron will play a conspicuous part, 
Mr. Smirke deserves all credit for so vast an experiment of its capa- 
bilities in this enormous cupola. We congratulate him on the grant 
from the Treasury of the means of enriching it with that coloured de* 
coration which such a work demands, and we trust next year to see 
the drawings of these adornments exhibited. 

1119, depicting the altar, tabernacle, and reredos, erected in the 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart. Liverpool, from the design of Mr. S. J. 
NichoU, is very poor. 

1132, Mr. Bruce Allen's Street architecture — a hint from Verona-— 
shows vigour and cleverness. How far the design is applicable to 
actual requirements we are not given the means of judging. 

1 1 36, North and south views of Addington Park, Buckinghamshire, 
now being erected by Mr. P. C. Hard wick, is an adaptation of Late 
Pointed, with some French features, to the conditions of a modern 
country house. 

1 143» Design for a church, proposed for erection near London, by 
Mr. £. C. Robins, is showy and large, but not good. A heavy tower 
and spire are attached to the south of the chancel. 
• 1 145, S. Mary's Church, Martham, Norfolk — sketch of nave, with 
study for chancel, the former being now in course of rebuilding in 
memory of the late Rev. Jonathan Dawson — ^from the designs of Mr. 
P. Boyce, prefigures an important restoration of which we should be 
glad to possess more particulars. 

We looked at 1147, A design for a sepulchral monument, in the 
style of the thirteenth century, with an adaptation of modem costume, 
by Mr. R. P. Pullan, with particular attention, from the proofs of 
special ability which we consider Mr. Pullan gives at Lille. Our con- 
viction is, that while in the figure he has been successful, he has not 
been so in the accessories. The design of the tomb itself is not 
felicitous, and the motif of the canopy, viz., a series of figures in niches, 
more and more inclining towards the horizontal, till the two upper- 
most are all but lying on their sides with heads touching, though 
abundantly justified by precedent, is not one of which we should ever 
advise the readoption. It seems to us to stand self-convicted as an 
error in taste. The position also of the arm of the Divine Infant in the 
group (fresco or mosaic) which fills the background is far from graceful. 
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We should counsel still bolder originslity in Mr. Pullan's next adap- 
tation. 

1153, Design lor a Congregational chapel, capable of seating 7150 
adults — ^proposed to be erected in the suburbs of London, by Mr. H. 
J. PauU, shows what a monstrosity may be produced by the simple at- 
tempt to create a cruciform auditorium. The roof is a study of un- 
gainliness. A plan is giren. 

1167, The new School of Art, now being erected in Sheffield, by 
Messrs. Manning and Mew, is in a sort of Romanesque with much 
polychrome effect of red and black brick and stone. 

1104, 8. Peter's Church and Stanley Gardens, Notting Hill, now 
building from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. T. AHomf 
exhibits a prodigy — a thing, as Mr. Ruskin would say, for a man to make 
a pilgrimage to view — a new London church in the course of erection 
in that faint and debated imitation of the Wrennian type which was in 
vogue thirty years ago. "We believe there are few men besides Mr. 
Allom who would have dared to perpetrate such an anachronism. We 
conclude "the force of AUom could no further go" in the way of exag- 
gerating the forms of Pointed — and so he was determined for the 
future to limit the advantage of his patronage to other styles. LfOt us 
suggest Hindostanee or Burmese, or Japanese for his paulo-post-future 
church. 

Still, we could almost pardon Mr. Allom in the face of 1 1 66, Design 
for a Town Hall, by Mr. L. De Ville. How to describe what is indes- 
cribable puzzles us ; generally speaking, this design may be considered 
as a modem Gothic church (modern Gothic we mean of the Allom 
type) in a dropsy. 

The long description attached to 1173 led us to expect something 
worth looking at aesthetically. We advise our readers to look and 
judge for themselves. 

1176, Parish Church and Schools, at Hakin, Milford Haven, Pem- 
brokeshire, in course of erection on the estate of Colonel the Honour- 
able R. Fulke Greville, by Messrs. Lindsey and Flower, is a design 
which we should have called behind its age twelve years ago. 

1 ] 77, Design for alterations at Branksea Castle, Dorset, the seat of 
Colonel Waugh, by Mr. P. Bremner, is a queer looking building, oddly 
drawn. It may have a certain amount of abnormal picturesqueness 
about it — more probably it will be found simply grotesque and repul- 
sive. It looks terribly like the stock * Gothic Castle' of the annual 
tnelodrame. 

Having thus recapitulated what the actual Exhibition contains of 
Ecclesiological interest, we may call our reader's notice to the fact that 
it does not contain a single cemetery chapel. We need no further 
evidence of its not representing the actual condition of architecture. 
Neither does it contain a single imaginary cathedral. None of the Lille 
competitors have thrown off their incognito in its favour. We will not 
recapitulate the ecclesiastical architects who have not exhibited : our 
readers can form the list for themselves by observing who are present. 
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ECGLBSIOLOOIGAL PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

6iB, — I observe with satisfaction in a foot*note to yoor article on the 
LdUe competition, that you call attention to the very deficient infor« 
matioa which we possess in England respecting the Ecclesiological 
progress in the neighbouring empire of France, for instances of which 
yon refer to the meagre notices which hare reached us of the three 
great works at Marseilles, at Nantes, and at Moulins. In the former 
place the insignificant old " Major " has been demolished, and the 
building undertaken of an entire new cathedral of vast dimensions, in, 
I beliere, Romanesque architecture. At Nantes, where a fragmentary 
Third-Pointed nave of considerable altitude had been carried up to 
the apse of the ancient Romanesque church in the days when it be- 
came a Bishop's see, and thus left, the church is being completed 
by the erection of transepts and choir of corresponding style and 
magnitude. The same city, it will be recollected, contains the noble 
choreh of S. Nicolas, built by M. Lassus in Early-Pointed, of which 
Piel gave the first design. As to the third instance, Moulins, to which 
you allude, when that place was made in the last century the seat of 
a Bishop, the diocesan had assigned to him as his cathedral the Plam« 
boyant chapel of the Dukes of Bourbon's old chateau — a building of 
that Sainte-Chapelle type so well illustrated by Mr. Glutton at the 
late anniversary of the Ecclesiological Society. This see was one of 
those restored at the Concordat, and still with the same inadequate 
cathedral. The present work consists in adding to it transepts and 
nave, and leaving the original chapel to serve as choir. M. Lassus is 
the architect likewise of this enlargement, and he has also built a 
church of considerable dimensions in the same city. 

Even as to what is done at Paris we have to look to your pages for 
an intelligible record of ecclesiological progress. I am tolerably con- 
versant with the ** archeological" periodicals of that capital, and yet it 
was in the Ecclesiologiet of last year that I saw the first Intelligible 
account of the important new church of Belleville, or any at all of that 
at Vaugirard. Not only ' are the Annates Archiotogiques almost 
wholly deficient in that systematic descriptive chronicling of new 
churches and restorations, which forms so distinguishing a feature of 
your pages ; but the " religious " papers of France seldom contain 
anything like the ample architectural and artistic notices (often con- 
tributed by the professional persons engaged, and therefore to be 
relied on for facts, dimensions, &c., criticism apart), which are usually 
found not only in specific London Journals, but in the local papers of 
the nearest county town. If you look at the columns of, e. g. the 
Univere, for the description of the opening of some important new 
chtxreh. or restoration, you will probably find a flowery article by the 
Abb^ this or that, full of allusions to the piety of the locality, and to 
the cultus to which the building may be particularly aflBected — the 
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brightness of the day. the number of the banners, and the touching 
allocntion which '* Monseigneor " deigned to deliver ; but when you 
have got through all this failk, yon are about as unable to say whether 
the church is Gothic, Romanesque, or Italian as before you b^an 
the study. The notion of asking Lassus or Questel to contribote 
some simple facts as to the style and size, and so forth, of the build- 
ing, does not ever seem to have struck the Parisian journalist, stiU 
less to expect any accurate details from the Clei^gy themselves. 

The inference which I draw from this remarkable difference is, that 
the clerical body of England — generally speaking — has taken a more 
intelligent and erudite interest in, and more completely mastered the 
artistic and architectural study of, ecclesiology than the same class in 
France. Of course there are striking exceptions to this rule. I need 
only mention the names of Martin, Cahier. Bourass^, Cochet. But 
these apart, I believe it will be found that the clergy of England are 
far more ecclesiological than their FVench compeers. The same differ- 
ence ramifies of course among the congregations. On the other hand, 
M. De Montalembert in his singularly fair and friendly volume. " De 
I'Avenir Politique de I'Angleterre," speaks with warmth of "' la renais- 
sance architecturale qui a €c\bX6 avec tant d'energie au sein du derg^ 
Anglican," instancing, as a model, Ely Cathedral, " merveilleox monu- 
ment du g^nie monastique, restaur^ par les soins de M. Peacock, doyen 
du chapitre Anglican, avec autant de science que de splendeur." Not 
only does the growth of church restoration arrest the writer's attention, 
but the activity shown in these late days for building new churches in 
England, and these by voluntary subscription. Abroad the architect 
I fancy finds no middle term between his own absolute way and the 
dogged opposition proceeding from ignorance : while the professed 
architecturalist never thinks of looking for that technical information 
in the newspaper, which the general reader would merely consider 
a bore. Hence arises the vague and spongy style in which journals 
in general approach ecclesiological news, which is not to be accounted 
for merely by their less bulk than the newspapers of England, for, as 
we have seen, they do afford space for a great deal of talking round — 
if it be not upon — the subject. Why technical periodicals should fail 
short in this department is another question, which I am unable to solve. 

Yours truly, 

A Constant Rbadbb. 



SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE.— No. XII. 

Thb following sequences are from the Lyons Missal of 1510. They 
will be found, in some respects, to present a character of their own; 
and to afford a fine specimen of the compositions with which, in the 
latter part of the middle ages, the south of Europe abounded. Perhaps 
Elixaheth Zacharia may be put in the second class of sequences ; and 
Ecce vicit Radix Davids of proses. 
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LVII. — In Dominica Prima Adtbntus Domini. 

' Prectmar Dostras, Dens» animat et conaeientiu digne manda : 
Ut noDC nostra Chriatus Teniena corda atbi inveniat parata. Amen. 

LVIII^-In Nativitatb Domini. 

Laudemna eicelai ]yvk 

* Natiim Deum ab ioTiolata muKere aibimel subjaoente Patris omniay 

Pastoribos quern angeli uuntiant cantantes Gloria in ezcebis Deo, atque 

pax in terra, 
£temnm a Patria etaentii, 
Filium misaum salTantem sncla, 
Ut induens camem, devincat Tartaii clanstra, 
St qos culp& protoplasti rettauraret perdita fiierant feminL 
Namqne de eo dictnm est ad Bethlebem per propbetam : 
O domos panis terrft Juda* tu non eris minima : 
Nam ex te exiit dux excelsus pbalangem Israel qui r^at. 
Btemnm aoliam sopersedena aacendens iloa» virga Jesse sancta. in qui 

quiescit alma doxa. 
Angeli summ& cui gratnlantur melodi&. 

O fides clara, te, propinqnante mnndo solvantur cbelydri vitio damnata. 
Panditur te eredentibus Tita*. 
Pateat hsec cantantibus tibi, Alleluia. 



LIX.— In Fbsto Sancti Stbphani. 



Ecce Martyr primitivus 
In quo salit * redivi?us 

Yen fons martyrii. 
Hie athleta stemit bostes 
£t cmore prius postes 

Signat sanctuarii. 

Cujus sanguis est cementum 
Et pnm8e?nm fundamentum 

Nascentis ecclesiae. 
Dum k suis lapidatur 
Ipsi coelum reseratur 

Et tribunal gloria. 

Inter ictua atat in?ictU8 : 
Deum orat et implorat 
Inimicis Teniam. 



Pro Saulo tunc exauditnr : 
Unde Paulus accersitiur 
Ad etemam gloriam. 

Mortes, morbos, bic repellit ; 
Aspernatur, et refellit 

JudsBorum jacula. 
Laurentius, amplexatur ; 
Stepbanus resuicitatur 

Juatus in erattculft. 

Jesu viso dormit Isetus, 
Yisft luce statim fretus 

Stepbanus tarn inclytus. 
Nos ex su& passione 
Et tarn sanct& ▼isione 

Illustret di?initns. Amen* 



LX.— In Fbsto SS. Innocbntium. 

^ Hfec est sancta solemnitas cunctis colenda 
Beatae Maris dicata : 

' Tbis sbort sequence, like so many for Adrent and Cbristmas in the Missals of 
France and England, ends, both at the end of its verses and in its intercisions, in A. 
It will be seen that most of the Proses in this Missal do so. 

' This and the following line do not correspond. Perhaps we might read virgin* 
for muliere. 

' We should rather read, via, 

* The book, ptallii. 

' This seqnence seems, as the phrase went, facta tuper H«o est sancta solem- 
nitas solemnitatum, (Neale, p. 47 ; Mone, i. 229,) but the poet has not had skill or 
patience to follow Uie rhythm with any grest exactness. 
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Ipsa etenim, at gaudia eoDflequoretmr colestia 

Domini secuta eat yettigia, 

Adepta idcircojcoeli pnemia 

Supplices jam cujut deprecamur nobis & te tribai suffragia : 

Compotes quorum digne mereamur aul& claraque potiii sidera. 

Ibi videamus Regem beatis omnibus donantem k se pnemia repromisiA. 

Quibus munerari una alacres queamus ^ gratia nobis largiatnr difina : 

Imploramua nune, saiieta pro nobis precata Cbristo fundas : 

Ut in qu& es glorift tecum vivamns ovantes per sKcula. Amen. 

LXI. — In DIB SaNCTO PASCHiS.' 

Alte spiritus fidibus nunc oordiam eantant 

Viscera penetrans Dei gratift 

Virginis intravit casta boapitia, 

Dignatus soWere cuncta criminam nostrormn pericuk. 

Quo ZabuU vieta cedens caderet maligni superbia. 

Libavit quondam mortis atm crueis tenebriis Cbriatns Tnlnem : 

Ut TCtus nostrum vulnus atque scelus illius tergant stigmata. 

Hsec est ipsa nostra quae salus bodie rutilans nobis fulget prtnclara. 

Quoeirca bos omnes laetemur, gaudentes inclyti, pro Regis TictorilU 

Ipsa ' triumphans morte Vita surreziti et y\tm dedit suis preemia : 

Per quem vi?amus, gratias ei semper solventes, qui tot pnsstat munen. 

Psallat concio plebsque cuncta Deo hymniens voce consonA. 

Quo semper nostra gubemat tempora protegens larg& dexter&. 

Cuncta Isetentur una. Amen. 

LXII. — Ik Dominica in Octavis Pabchjb.^ 

Ecce Ticit Radix David : Leo de tribu Juda : 

Mors vicit mortem : et mors nostra est vita. 

Mira bella et stupenda satis inter omnes victorias, 

Ut moriens sic superaret mortem cum callid& versutii ! 

Domum ejns ingressns est Rex etemus, et infemi confregit vasa. 

Dragma secum quod periit reportavit ; et patefecit regni daustra. 

Paradisi portam^ quie dausa fuerat per vetitum lignum, et cnlpA letali in 

boc sevo 
Quam commisit protoplastus, reseravit deztera ' per stipitem aethereum : 
Susceperat mors indemnem, quem tenere nunquam poterat propter culpam. 

' We should probably read, qweramtu. 

' This miserable sequence shows how necessary some such suppression of these 
compositions was» as that of the Synod of Cologne, in 1536 ; and as that — though 
carried much too far — of the present Roman MissaL 

' The book, Ip9e, 

^ This stately, though somewhat difficult Prose, draws its inspiration from 
S. Augustine. The metre is so irregular, that to attempt to eorreet It would be 
to re-write the sequence. The composition would seem to belong to a period 
anterior to that of Adam of S. Victor, or at least to the time when Victorine 
Sequences beeame the more popular. A later poet, after writing the first clanse» 
could hardly have avoided continuing somehow thus : 

Ecce vicit Radix David : 
Anguem Leo superavit 
Felici Victoria : &c. 

* The book, Porta. 

* Very probably we ought to read, deuteropiiuiu$ : or, if we read 
desiera, we make this verse a correct response to the former. 
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Dum abiit illicita ^tue teoebti, juste perdidit acqninte 

Ampliare noluerat msuccensa, led remansit evacuata. 

In se refiua deficit eztremitas : ut quibus ad Titam largitat fuerat ingreitum 

donaret ; et regressum ad percipiendam Teniam. 
Hie verua est Aginus legalia, qui multit se manifestsTit figvris : tandem se pro 

muodo hofltiam dedit Patri, ut redimeret membra sua. 
Hie Lapis est angularis, quem reprobaverunt aedifieantes : 
Jam fiietns est in caput anguli, super omnes in ezcelsis. 
Regnnm ejus magnum, et potestas ejus magna in sascula. 
Alleluia. 



LXIIL — In Fbsto Sanctz Johannis Baptists. 

Ad magnam mUsam, 



Elizabeth SSacharis' 
Magnum Tirum in hac die 

Glorios& genuit : 
Qui Tirtntum vas sinoerum. 
Inter natos mulierum 

Principatum tenuit. 

Nondnm natus sensit Regem 
Naaciturum juzta legem 

Sine viri semine : 
Denm sensit in hac luce 
Tanquam nudeum in nuce 

Conditum in Yirgine. 

Quam beatus puer natus 

Salyatoris Anselus I 
Incamati nobis aati 

Verbi Yoz et bajulns. 

Non praecedit ductus florem : 
Sed flos fructnm juzta morem, 
Anri pleni' dans odorem 

Mentibus fidelium : 
Viam parat et ostendit 
Ubi pedem non offendit 
Qui per fidem comprebendit 

Yerum Dei Filium. 

Leee vits sub august^' 
M^ silvestre cum locustft 
Cibum non abhorruit : 



Camelorum tectus pilis 
In deserto quam ezilis 
Quam bonus apparuit. 

Yerba sunt Evangelistae : 
Luz non erat, inquit, iste : 
Sed ut daret tibi, Christe 

Lucis testimonia : 
Luz non erat, sed lucema 
Monstrans iter ad supema, 
Quibus sua paz etema 

Pollicetur gaudia. 

Ck>ntemplemur omnes istum 
Quem sperabat turba Christum, 

Stupens ad prodigia : 
Qui cerricem non erezit 
Nee se dignum intellezit 

Domini corngift. 

A sno tempore divino munere 

Coelum vim patitur ; 
£t violentiae cum penitentiie 

Fructn conceditur 
Gratis, non merito : 
Quem Tates ceteri lege sub Teteri 

Canunt in tenebris. 
In cameDominum figuris terminum 

Prophets Celebris 
Ostendit digito. 

O qvLKtn sanctum, quam prfleclarnm, 
Qui viventium aquarum 



^ This veij elegant sequence is cleariy 1 . of French origin. 2. Later thsn the 
time of 8. Ihomas, whom it quotes in the ninth stansa. 3. And later than Hen- 
ricQs Pistor, from whom it borrows the line. " Fraecursoris et Baptistse.*' Probably 
the author was of that House of S. Yictor, which may well be called " a nest of 
singing birds :*' the date may be 1430 or 1440. Notice the spirited transition to 
daotyhcs, in the eighth verse ; bat notice also the want of mastery over the language, 
as compared with Adam or S. Thomas, displayed in the introduction of two pairs of 
rhymes in the tenth. 

' The allusion is to Gen. zzvii. 27. Benedicens illi, ait : Eoce odor filii mei, 
sicut odor agri pieni, coi benedizit Dominus. 

' Perhaps we may read anjfusta. 
YOL. XYII. B B 
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FoDtem' ChriBtnm ImpiiMnt : 
£t U?antem cuncta Unl 

Jordan i« in flumine I 
Ab offensis lava, Chriitte, 
PrfBCttnorit et Baptittv 
Natalitia colentes: 
£t exaudt not gementes 

In hae lolitudine. 



Poak aieDteu* et anatralem 
Terram aninuB dotalem 

Petimns inigaam : 
Et manipttloa portaotea 
Yeniamns ezultantea 

Ad paoem perpetoam. 



LXIV.— In Fbbto 88. Petri bt Pauli. 

ApottolidL lux hec palmft coruicat : 

Nobile festnm Petri Pauliqoa refulget 

Sanguinis ottro mercati sunt bodie ooeli regna. 

Hi ?eri Solia sunt radii, pleoi sophift. 

Ccelefltem vitam docucre mundum doctrinA BaciA» 

Fidet charitate summi Olympi clara lumina. 

Yirtutem' fratrea iovicti Christi obtinent grattl. 

Ad Title lenatum mittunt animarum miUia, lucra. 

Discipulam Dei reddunt cibis^ dominicam urbem Romam. 

Debellat Simonem Petrus magum vaniter, apostatamque aignat : 

Temere dum ?etat regis aeteroi sceptra enervatur a petr& : 

Deniqne Paulus cecat magum Elymam' renitentem tramite Chriiti recto et 

tenebris perpetim mulctat. 
Luce signorum prsecipui Martyres glorioti vento tequentem magum Simonem 

dejecere ad ima. 
Pott prslia mille, pasaus> atque labores, amicoa Cbrittut vocat ad poE templft 

jucunda. 
Petrus vestigiit tupplez vicit ad ccelos in cruce : Paulus quoque dejectos eoM 

triumpbat : 
Quorum preeet not salvent. Amen. 

LXV. — In MiasA Sancta Stndonis.' 



Plaudat coeli hierarcbia ; 
No¥a sonet armonia 

Novo ducta cantico, 
Huic concordant in bac via 
Laudes promat ecclesia 

Linteo Domiaico. 

Josepb fratres davettitum 
Vendnnt, mittunt in Egyptum 

Pro somnii crimine : 
Luget Jacob devoratum 
Cemens Josepb vestimentum 

Tioctum bcsdi sanguine. 

In HelysB pallio 
£t Samsonis spolio 
Syndon prcemonstratur. 



Bvssi stolft cingitur ; 
Chriatua lino tegitur : 
Sepulduro looLtur. 

Exit cibns de edente 
Favus mellit de jacente, 

Et duloedo de forti : 
Raab tub lino abscondit 
Quem Virgo pannis in?olvit 

Cbtistum tradendum mortL 

Tegunt patrem Sem et Japhet» 
Quem Cbam ridit, dam tic jaee^ 

Nudat Nee lacemoa : 
Veste nudum crucifigunt 

T J • t' z^ 

fi ucMBiy oQem tepeirant 
Josepn et Nicodemna. 



* The ho6k,Jbnte : bat fimtem is clearly the sense reqahred. 

s The poet beaatiftillj allades to the petition of Achsah, Jndg. i. 15. 1>> >^ 
beoedictionem, quia terram arentem dedisti mihi, da et irrignaaa aqals* 
' The book, virtuie, * Manifestly a eerrapt rsading. 

* The book, Elymat. 

* This carious sequence is made " wuper " Deuar Jesa Christi Patrem. (Nasle. 
Seq. p. 120. Daniel, t. p. 269.) In the original it has the scriptnral r^Bfeocss 
printed at the side. 
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Syndon, per qoam gMidta 
Felix jam eccietia 

Sumeiis exaltatur : 
Mod tern nubes operit; 
Deuro kyndon cootigit ; 

Homo fablimatnr. 

Aurum latet oecaltatam: 
Siilus jaoet obumbratum : 

Granum tegit palea : 
Radix ChiiBtus dum maroetcit, 
Ramat homo tunc fireseit 

Salfft Dei ideA. 



Gaude, feliz Sabaudia ; 
Gaude, tota Eoclesia 
NoTK laudis gloiiA : 



Artiu fracti aolidantur : 
Mm currunt et curantor 
Virtutum frequenti&. 

Re appete Milirafria : 
CJama, Toca aaxilia, 

Plebi egena. 
Deo laudes pro Unteo 
Christi demua vettigio 

Voce plenft. 

T11& morte suicitatos 
Bone JeeUy et redemptoa 

Freoe temper seduU, 
Apnd curam Dei Patrit 
Cum precibnt tufls matris 

Commenda per uecula. Amen. 



THE CHURCHBS OF COVENTRY. 

Wk owe the citizens of Coventry a world of apologies for haWng so 
long neglected to commemorate, as they deserve, the restorations which 
have been carried out in the two great churches of their ancient city : 
that of 8. Micbael's, of some years standing; that of Holy Trinity, in 
actoal progress — which both are due to Mr. Scott. We presume Uiat 
we need not describe the whilome condition of these two fiamous churches 
— masses of time*eaten red stone soaring up in the midst of a large 
irreg^ukr area filled with innumerable gravestones, and bordered by 
buildings, some of them antique and picturesque, the most part merely 
modem and insignificant, and the two beautiful spires crowning the 
whole — a sad remembrance of the times when those spires were five, 
through the proximity in the same area, then so much the larger, of a 
cathedral church such as that of Lichfield now is, very possibly more 
vast and ornate. 

The first coup (Teeil of restored S. MichaePs is not so unlike the old look 
of the church as the substitution throughout of regular seats for fiintastic 
pews ought to have efifected. The fact is, that the size— not in height 
hot width — of the building itself, swallows up accessories ; the only 
one thing which could really very much tell in that church, as large as a 
cathedral and yet without any transept — a high chancel screen — being 
absent. Moreover, the new seating involves that very objectionable 
featore-^« central block of inferior free sittings ; so that there is no 
nave alley. Perhaps the most noticeable change is in the general 
colour, the real red of the sand-stone now being conspicuous in lieu of 
whitewash. This adds to the peculiar feeling of being out of doors, 
when inside S. Michaers, which we have always felt, and which 
no doubt arises, in a great measure,, from its irregular ground plan. 
The chancel is stalled with returns ; the stalls being rather heavy. 
The prayer deak stands outside against the north ' pier of the 
chancel arch, facing south-west, and balancing the ancient pulpit on 
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the other side. The ancient pardose diTiding the chancel from its 
north aisle still exists and hacks the stalls on that side. Mr. Skid- 
more's gas fittings relieve the nave. The three eastern windows of 
the apse contain painted glass hy Mr. O'Conor ; the window adjacent, 
on either side, heing completely filled with the fragments of the old 
glass. The colours in the new windows are too massed, and the faces 
look too solid. This is the more apparent alongside of the ancient 
fragments, which, although confused and jumbled together, show bow 
sparkling must have been their original effect. The wooden roof 
throughout the church has been cleaned and repaired, but in no way 
coloured. The fine lantern tower is still externally blocked up. Por* 
tions of the friable stone- work to the south of the chancel have been 
repaired. 

We now come to Holy Trinity, a really finer and more stately 
church than S. Michael's, though of inferior (still however consider- 
able) dimensions ; being cruciform, with a very pronounced lantern and 
transepts, and of considerable altitude in proportion to its other dimen- 
sions. Here the restoration is of a reidly satisfactory and complete 
character ; the whole area of the church has been swept of its modem 
fittings; the lantern opened and groined in wood; the bells, as we 
shall see, being otherwise disposed of; the open sittings are of a graceful 
character ; the chancel was, when we saw the church, in preparation 
for being stalled ; the prayers being read from a desk placed outside, 
and looking to the south ; the original eagle of brass is to be cleaned 
for the lessons, and colour will be applied to the old stone pulpit which 
is likewise still in existence. The sedilia or sedile (for the seats are 
under a single arch) is under restoration, and colour will likewise appear 
in this part of the church. When we were there there was a question 
as to whether a door should be stopped in the north side of the sanc- 
tuary, leading to what was a chantry, but will hereafter be a vesti- 
bule. We trust that this door will be not merely stopped, but also 
obliterated. It is in itself very ugly — and its use is for ever gone. Its 
removal will allow the sanctuary level to be advanced westward as far 
as the door into the actual vestry on the south side, which is further 
removed from the east end than the opening under discussion. If the 
doorway be left, either the sanctuary will have to stop short at it or its 
decoration will be interrupted by a sham and blocked-up entrance, for 
its ever being used is quite out of the question. The gas standards, 
by Mr. Skidmore, are peculiarly rich ; a crown being introduced in each, 
and the jets arranged to form stars. We may remark that it is greatly 
due to Mr. Skidmore's personal zeal and exertions that this restoration 
has been undertaken. The organ will stand in the south chancel aisle. 

The east window is filled as a memorial with painted glass, by 
Messrs. Heaton and Butler, of London — ^new names — the antitypes 
from the New Testament being represented above and the types be- 
low, — with texts, a needless insertion. There is more relief produced 
from white glass in the window, particularly in the canopies, than in 
Messrs. O'Gonor's windows at S. Michael's, but the figure drawing 
is clumsy. The east window of the north chancel aisle is filled with 
glass by the same artists, representing the Evangelists, and other win- 
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dovn are in prepaxatioii. The pattem-glase from the east window of 
aome years back is moved to the south chancel aisle, where it serves to 
moderate the sun's rays. 

We have reserved for the last the decorative painting, as far as we 
can judge of it. The Doom over the western arch of the lantern, 
which still exists, though in a very dilapidated condition, is to be 
cleaned and varnished, and the painting of the roofs has made great 
progr e ss, following the original indications. That of the nave was 
completed when we visited the church. The prominent colour is blue, 
of a rather lighter and more brilliant hue than is usual, but we think 
effective, particularly when the future presence of painted glass is 
ocmsidered. The spaces between the trusses and the roof are boarded, 
and are punted on both sides with the subject of two angels bearing 
the emblems of the Passion. Seen in either direction the series, one 
behind the other in strong foreshortening, is very peculiar and effeo« 
tiTC. The painting of the chancel roof will be more elaborate. 

Holy Trimty will altogether, when finished, have that effect which 
we so much desiderate in England of a church occupying a position 
above that of mere usual parish churches, and borrowing some ca- 
thedral features. With all its vast size, S. Michael^s, on the other 
hand, looks too much as the mere parish church magnified in scale. 

The alterations in the tower and the demands of security having 
forbidden the bells being any longer hung there, Mr. Scott has built 
a very graceful and picturesque belfry of wood in the adjacent church- 
yard, added to the original one. This structure looks quite like an 
importation from a Norwegian Fiord. 

The foundations of the west end of the cathedral have . lately been 
uncovered and traced. 

In conclusion, we have to apologise to our correspondent K. £. for 
having after his intimation spoken ourselves of Holy Trinity. But as 
circnmstances have led us to inspect, we think it due to report, the 
actual condition .of the work. We trust that K. £• in his promised 
letter will supply our lacunae. 



INVENTORY OF THE ORNAMENTS OF S. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL IN 1559. 

Amokost the Records late of the Augmentation Office preserved in 
the Branch Public Record Office, Carlton Ride, in the custody of the 
Right Honourable the Master of the Rolls, pursuant to the Statute 
1 & 2 Victoria cap. 94, to wit, among the Certificates of Church 
Goods — it is thus contained : 

The Inventarie of the plate, Jewells, Coopes, Vestemenis, Tunacles, Albes, 
BeUSf and other onuimets appertayninge to the CathedraU Church of Sayncte 
Paule in London, 1552. 

In Primis a longe pix nW & all gilte standinge apoQ a foote, & 
apon the over parte a greate rownde ball or pomell, w* a 
greaie flower apon the aame xlij vac. 
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Item A rowiMie ponntedd pis vsedd to reserve the Sacramente 

silv' & all gilte xiij^ tuc 

Item an ymage of o' ladie & her Sonn in her arme, w* a spone 

in hit hande, silv' and all gilte ciiij ▼dc 

Item an vmage of Saincte FaoTe w' a swearde in his hande & a 

booke in thother hande, SyU and gilte .... eriij. Tnc. 

Item a precioiise CroMe of Cristall sett in mW & all gilte, w* 
manye p'eiouse stones aboughte hym on bothe sides, w^ 
three stones in the comers, w* a foote & iiij divers armea 
in hitt enameledd, & a Crowne of silv' & gilte sett w* 
manye divers preciouse stones finelie wronghte w' perels & 
iiy beddes or races in tbovre p*te c. vnc. 

Item a fiure Crosse w* a Crucifix & Marie and JToh^, w* a foote 
& a vice the bosse vj square w* ij anngelles apon the foote 
& iiij Evanffelystes enameledd w* iiij floure de lucec in the 
iiij comers & a lambe on the backe side .... czi vne. 

Item a greate large Cross w* the Cracifiz w' Marie & John & 
iiij Evangelists, enameledd at the iiij coracrs> the bosse vj 
square w* vj ymages enameledd in everie pane on, w' a 
greate pomell & sockett silv' & all gilte .... Izvij vnc. di. 

Item a Crosse w* the Cracifix onlie, w* iiij ymages & iiij floure 

de lucez adioynynge silver & gilte ' xxxvij** vnc. 

Item a plain Crosse platedd w^ silver & gilte w* iiij redd stones 
in the iiij corners sett throughlie w' perels and stones 

Item y Cristall Crowes w* plate of silv' at everie ioynte or- 
deinedd for processions 

Item a greate Chalice silv' & gilte the foote rownde w* leaves & 
braunches graven. Thepaten havinge an hande blessinge, 
a spone in the Chalice, & w* a knoppe of Cristall at thende 
of the spone xzij vnc. di. 

Item a Chalice silv' and gilte the foote vj square with a Cracifiz 
Marie and Johli in the foote, & Jhus Cristus graven allsoe 
in the foote, the paten havinge thymage of the Trinitie, & 
this scripture graven aboughte the paten: Benedicam' 
patre et nliu, &c zzz vnc di. 

Item a Chalice plaine w' a rownde foote silv' & gilte thymage of 
the Cracifiz graven in the foote of the same & a hande 
blessinge w* a Crosse apon the paten &z^ vnc iij qn^ 

Item a faire antique Chalice of Silv' & gilte w* a rownde foote 
& w' micbe curiouse workmanshipp & flowres, the paten 
havinge graven upon it this w'de Jhus enameled . zzzij*Wnc.di. 

Item a Chalice vsedd dailie for the comunyon & kepte in the 
vtter vestewrie, silv' and all gilte graven bothe aboughte 
the cuppe and apon the paten, CaUcem Salutatis accipia et 
nomen domini invocabo zzviij** vnc. 

Item u) greate Ampulles or craetes, silv' & ^ilte, w* covers. 

The greateste of them havinge a silv' spone in hitt . . zx*' vnc 

Item ij cruetts silv' & pcrcell gilte w^owglit handles or pipes, 

straked w* iiij rowes of leaves gilte zvj vnc di. 

Item ij ampules silv' and p'cell gilt plaine, havinge ij silv' spones 

in ecbe ampuUon ziijvnciijqu. 

Item iij ampulles silv' and p'cell gilte w* stoppells in them & 
stlv' spones in ecbe of them, occupied w* oyles andendosedd 
in a case of lethere zzj* vnc 

Item ij craetts of silv* y W. apon eche of them, on W. vsedd 

^ dailie viij vnc. 

Item ij faire Senaoures of tilv' & gilte w» highe covers w* vj 
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wjndowes & batilmentt in the myddea of them wythe iiig 

chaynes of silver apeece cz tiic. 

Item on sensoure of silv* and p'ceU gilte w' iij. libardei heddet 
on the oov' w' yj wyndowes & piDacles, & iiij cfaaynet of 



ailv' thereunto apperteynynge zxx?** 



TUC. 



Item on little Senaoure of SiXr & gilte the cot' it the forme of 
an olde ehirche w* wyndowes & pinaclea w' ▼ d^orte 
chaynes of Syll?' wyer xij vnc. i^ qn. 

Item a greate large Sensoure all siIt' w' manye wyndowes & 
battilments ?sedd to sense w*all in the pentiooste weeke in 
bodie of the ehirche of pawlea at the procession tyme . clviij Tne. iij qa« 

Item ij greatee candlesticks siU' & pFcell gylte the shafts & 
powmells of them be all gylte w' ij vicez in the botomes, 
on in eche of them Izviij ync. 

Item ij Candlesticks silW & p'cell gilte the shafts whereof 

plaine w«owgbt gyltynge & w*owghte vioez in y* botonies Iziiij tdc. 

Item ij Candlesticks of sillv'the shafts whereof be crystall 

ioyntedd w* silv' plate Vrf^ vnc 

Item a sconse of SylV pereell gylte vj squa'" w* an handell 

allsoe of silver zxxiiij^ vnc. 

Item two basons silv' & all gilte w* the rose and Croun 
myedd & strakedd in them w< armes enameledd wythe 
Egles & flow'** de luce in the myddes .... Ixzziiij vnc. 

Item ij ba«ons of SyW' & pFcell gylte w* ij rosis graven & gylte 

in the myddes w' thiese lettres T. L. and O. D. - Iij*' vnc 

Item on bolye water stooke of sylv' & p'cell gylte viij square 
ij libardes heddes at the socketts of the handle w' a sprinkle 
allsoe of sylver and pereell gylte zlv vnc« 

Item on shyppe of silv' all whight w' a spone in it to take owte 

firankeosence w^U zviij vne. di. 

Item a pontificall of golde w* a blewe stone in the myddes w* 

peries and manye title stones of divers colors • • j vnc. 

Item a pontifical! of golde w' a greate Saphyer in it of playne 

worke qu. of an vnc 

Item a greate pontificall of silv' & eylte w* a bordre of perells 
sett w* viij stones wherof on laclmie and enameledd in the ^ 
myddea • j vnc dL 

Item a paire of gloves w* broches sowedde apon eche of them 
w* peries and slonea » 

Item a principall myter all the groundworke wherof is sett w* 
Saphirea and other stones in the middes .... 

Item a newe myter the groundworke wherof is clothe of Svlv' 
sett full w* peries w* iiij broches siW' and gylte lynedd w* 
Crymosin velvett & ij labells w* v belU at eche lable silv' 
andd gylte 

Item iiij myters w* peries & stones sett & wroughte w^ gold- 
smithworke 

Item a myter the grounde wherof is sett w* pMes and stones & 
wrought w* goldesmytheworke havinge manye silv* plate 
aboute it gylte & manye things be fallen from it 

Item a staffe sil?' and all gylte w* y bosses, iu thover bosse are 

vj apostles & divers pinnacles are lackinge therof, this staffe ^ 

hatbe iiij partes Izzzxvij vnc 

Item a staffe all silv' and p'ceU gylte w* inpcfae fyne worke in 
thedd wherof are tbimages of owre ladie & pavle, this staff 
bathe iiij partes to be ioynedd together w* vices . . l^v^iy vnc. 

Item a staff of timbre w' apicke & iij bosses w* aheddsilv' andd 
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all gylte hannge in thedd ij ymaget & a dragon ?ndre 

them xxxviif vne. & 

Item a staffe of y verie for the Chauntre of the queere w* a hedd 

& a crosse of birall wrought w* ^Idesmytheworke w' vij 

yoyDts silv' and gylte beside the ptcke and the bosse . 
Item a pax w' thymage of the Cmcifiz and of Marie and John 

all gylte w* the Sonn allsoe and the Moone the hacksyde 

wherof Crymosin veWett ....... 

Item a pax w' the jrmage of o' ladie sett aboughte w* x greate 

atones the backside wherof is greoe veWett 
Item a greate text of the ^spells for the yeare w^ thymage of 

the Crucifix & of Mane & John all gylte w* iiij ymagea at 

the iiij comers 

Item a lesse texte of the gospells w' thymages allsoe of the 

Crucifix Marie & John & iiij ymages at tiie iiij comers . 
Item a texte of the gospells plated w* silv' & jtylte w' thymases 

of the Trinitie graven apon thone syde ocv bosses of sdv' 

apon thother syde 

Item a greate texte of the gospels on syde therof is platedd w' 

silv' & p'cell gilte & graven w* thymage of the doome 
Item a texte of the Epistells on syde wherof is partlie platedd 

w* silv' & ^Ite w* a crosse 8c an ymage therin & thother 

svde hathe iiij bosses of silver ..... 

Item lij longe staves vsedd to carie the Crosses apon in pro* 

cessions all throughlye platedd w' silv' Except on whiche is 

nott thorowe ougntlye platedd w' silv' but to the myddes 

onlye ' . . 

Item a large Maser w' a bande of silv' & gylte havioge allsoe a 

atandinge foote of silver and gylte 

Item on faire large coope of nedle worke full of ymagea w^ 

perels in the orpher 1. 

Item two coopis of clothe of golde 2. 

Item ^Ye coopis of clothe of tisshewe blewe . .5. 

Item on coope of tisshewe greene w* a goodlye orphre* to the 

same 1. 

Item a fayre coope (redde) velvett tisshewe . . . .1. 
Item coopis of redde tisshewe in number three . .3. 

Item two faire coopis of redd tisshewe 2. 

Item a greate large coope of nedell worke w' divert ymagea 

therevppon 1. 

Item two faire and goodlie coopis of redd tisshewe • . .2. 
Item on fayer riche coope of nedlewoorke . • .1. 

Item two goodlie coopis of tisshewe blewe color . . .2. 
Item two verie faire coopis of blewe tisshewe . . .2. 

Item on faire large coope of blewe clothe of tisshewe • .1. 
Item two coopes of blacke tisshewe for requie . .2. 

Item on coopie of redd velvett powderet w* flowers of golde • 1. 
Item a coope of redd velvett powderet w' Egles and w* bookia 

vppon it 1. 

Item on coope of redd vellvett w* crounis . . . • 1. 
Item two coopis of redd velvett on w* the Sonn and Moone 

thother w* rosis 2. 

Item a coope of redd velvett powderett w^ flouris .1. 

Item on coope of redd velvett w' flouris of golde vpon it . .1. 
Item twelve coopis of whight & greene velvett w^ braoncfaea & 

appuls of golde on them 12. 

Item on coope of blewe velvett goodlye w* flouris of golde . 1. 
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Item a eoope of greene Telyett w' (loans of golde . . !• 

Item two coopis of blewe reWett w* crownis of golde rppoo 

them . . 2. 

Item on eoope of blewe velrett w* faire braanches of golde 

▼pponit 1. 

Item on eoope of blewe veWett w* crown it . .1. 

Item a eoope of redd relrett w' a good orphet* .1. 

Itena fonre greate & large coopia w* armis of golde and sUt' and 

ymages w' a ranyge yyne 4. 

Item two coopia of redd Telvett haTinge noe worke on tbem butt 

playne 2. 

Item a eoope of redd velvett w* eglet & books vpon it w' an 

suingell & flonris and w' redde stores in the orphris . . 1. 
Item on eoope of redd Tellvett w' a runyng vyne and ymages 

theron 1. 

Item a eoope of redd veWett • 1. 

Item a eoope of blewe Telvett favfe • 1. 

Item on eoope of blackeveWett rorrequie . . . L 

Item foare «>odlie newe coopis of whigbt damaske w* lilUe 

potts and tbe splayde Egle of Uie kyngs gifte . .4. 

Item two faire newe coopis of whight damaske w* anngells . 2. 
Item two newe coopis of whighte damaske w* anngells and 

flooris thenrppon . 2. 

Item on eoope of whight damaske w* the holye goste w' a fayre 

orph'es to it I. 

Item a cope of whight damaske w* Egles & w* this worde 

Russell 1. 

Item thre eoope of wight damaske powderedd w* the holye goste 3. 
Item on eoope powderedd w' the name of Jhus .1. 

Item on eoope of redd silke powderedd w* lyones & awaiies in 

the orph'es L 

Item thre coopis of whight damaske w' anngells & an M. 

erownedd 3. 

Item on eoope of whight silke powderedd w' popin Jsyes * 1. 
It. two coopis of whight damaske on w' the Sonn & thothre 

w* flouris 2. 

Item on eoope of grene silke •••.... 1. 

Item a eoope of redd silke w* lyones L 

Item a eoope of redd silke w* the name of Jhus • .1. 

Item a large eoope fynelie made w' ymages • K 

Item a eoope of redd silke w* lions of golde . • -1. 

Item coopis of redd damaske w* parronrs of grene velvet & grene 

damaske to the nombre of seventene . • • • 17* 
Item a eoope of blewe damaske w* fayre orpher* the chalice & 

the hoste vppon it 1- 

Item twyntie & foure coopis of whight damaske w* the opher* 
of erene velvet and grene damaske pouderedd w' floures 

de lucez and floures of golde 24. 

Item six coopes of redd damaske w' the orphres of grene velvet 

& grene damaske w* flouris • 6. 

Item whight coopis of damaske & silke of divers sortis twentie 

& two . . 22i 

Item on large cope of grene silke !• . 

Item thirtie Csire coopis of grene silke w* flowres of golde 

wrought in them 30« 

Item a eoope of redd silke w* lions & ooke trese . • .1. 
Item a eoope of crymesine damaske w* greyhounds and birdes . L 
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Item a coope of redd damuke . • • . . I. 

Item two coopia of bkwe silke on w* oateriche fotlien» thodi' 

ooken trees 2. 

Item nynecoopii of faire blewe ailke 9. 

Item a coope of Wolett silke w* wheate shea?es of eolde . .1. 
Item a faire coope of wbigbt damaske w^ floiuiea of golde . • 1- 
Item tenne fayre large coopis of redd ailke w* ymagerie & other 

div" works 10. 

Item twelve ooopts of blewe silke baudekin w* flourea of goble 

wrought in them 12. 

Item on whigbt coope w* pirells in the orphres of the same . 1. 
Item a large coope of blewe ailke w* lioos and oketres . I. 

Item two coopis of fayre redd bawdekin w* the chalice & the 

hoste . . . . . • . « . .2. 
Item twentie coopis of reedd bawdekin of divers soriis woven 

w' golde 20. 

Item on coope of goodlye bawdekin . . • • .1. 
Item eiglit coopis of fyne bawdekin verye faire • . . & 
Item fowre coopis of sadd ooloredd bawdekin of blacke k redd 

siiKe •■••••••• • 4. 

Item six coopis of grene bawdkin 6. 

Item tbre coopis of sadd colored bawdekin . . • .3. 
Item eleven coopis of litell valor woren nott to be estemedd • 11. 
Item a vestment & twoo tunides of clothe of golde . . 3. 

Item two tunicles of redd velvett tisshewe . . . .2. 
Item two tunides of blewe clothe of tisshewe • • • .2. 
Item two tunicles of blacke clothe of tisshewe for requie . . 2. 
Item two tunicles powderedd w* the name of Jhiis • • .2. 
Item two tunicles of redd velvett w' crownes • . . .2. 
Item on vestment faire of redd vellvett w* the vyne & ymagerie 

thervppon 1. 

Item two tunicles of blewe velvet w* flonres of golde . 2. 

Item a vestment and two tunides of grene velvett wVfloures of 

golde 3. 

Item a vestment of blewe velvett w' a fayre orpher" w* crownes 

of golde and two tunicles of the same . . . .3. 
Item a goodlye favre vestment of blewe velvett powderedd w* 

flowres of golde ........ 1. 

Item a faire vestment of blacke vellvett for requiS w' two tuni- 
cles to the same I. 

Item a vestment of redd velvett w* crowns of golde uppon it . 1. 
Item two tunides of redd velvett w* £gles and books appon it 

w* an n gels and floures wytbe redd stones in the orphres . 2. 
Item two tunicles of redd velvett w' arunyngevyne and y mages 

theron . 2. 

Item vestment & two tu aides of redd velvett . . . .3. 

It. two tun«cles of blewe vdvett 2. 

It. two tunides of redd velvet w* longe stripes of golde . 2. 

It. a vestmente of redd velvet w* snngells & floures of golde . 1. 
It. a vestment & two tunicles of new.e wbight damaske w^ liUie 

potts & the splayde egle of the k^ngs gyfte . . .3. 
Item a vestment & two tunides of wbight damaske w* anngells 3. 
It. two tunides of wbight damaske powderedd w* the holye 

goste . '. 2. 

Item two tunicles of newe whight damaske w' flowres of golde 

uppon them 2. 

Item on vestment of redd silke h* lions of golde .1. 
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It. two tmicletof btewB itlk« w* Ikms and ooke tract . 3. • 

Item a lairc Testmeat of greene nlke w' anngeb of golde & two 

taaiclet 1. 

It. a ▼estment & two tanieles of Uewo tUke w* erounet & 

osteiicfae fetfaen db 

Item a large Tcttment of redd lilke w' the Crocifii on it . .3. 
It. another finyre yettment redd lilke full of croMet & two 

taniclet 3. 

It. a ▼estment & two tunidet of faire redd bawdkin w* the 

ehalioe and the hoate 3w 

It. two tunydes of redd silke w* Iknu & ooke trcea • .2. 

It. two tiuudea of orymiaea dasaike w* greyehoundea & biidea 2. 
It. a ▼estmaat of blewe alike w^ oatrache fethera . • 1. 

Item two veitiDeDta of ailke red on w* lyoaa, thother w* gray* 

hoanda 2. 

Item two tunydea of whight damaake w* flouraa of golde . . 2: 
Item a Teitaieot of redd ulkefor lente w* two tunydea to the 

same 3. 

Item tenn tanidea for the hinhopp of bawdkin when he dothe 

mynyatre of divera aortia & eoloca 10. 

Item a yeataient & two tunidea of fyne bawdkin Tene fayra • 3. 
It. foure tunidea of fiure blewe ailke of on aorte .4. 

It. thre tunidea of ndd ooloredd bawdkyn of black & redd . 3. 
It. a Teatment h two tanidee of grene miwdkin • . . 3. 

Item two Teataaenta of bawdkin 2. 

Item fburtene eopea of bawdekin of diyen aorta • .14. 

It. two Teatmenta h two tunidea • • • . • • 4. 
Item two other yeatmenla of liteU yalor & two tunidea to the 

aame 4. 

It. a Teatment & two tnnjrdea of redd aylke .3. 

It. a Teatment of whight fuatian 1. 

It. a Teatment of ydcnre mtin w' two tanielea • . .31 

It. a tunide of reddsylkeonlye 1. 

It. a Teatment of redd silke w' two tunidea to the tame w' two 

floura of golde • 3w 

Item two tunidet w' wheate aheaTea 2. 

Item on faira Ttatmente w* wheate aheaTea .1. 

Item lix curtaina of diTert tortit 6. 

It. a riche front for the high altffuU of pcrdi h §oodkye, 

wrought theron I. 

Item an other fhmt wroaght in golde k perett .1. 

Itein a fronte richdie lett w' perellt w* the Sonn & the Moone 

and theddeaof the twdve Apottellt I. 

It. an hanginge of whight daroatke powderedd w* the holye 
goate & riehelie nuule w* nedellworke in the myddt w* 
eurtinet of whight Saroenett . . » • • .1. 
It. an hanginge of redd Telvett w' anngellt a goodlye crucifix 

w^ Marie 8c John I. 

Item an hanginge of blewe tilke w* fayre and goodlye ymagea 

theron I* 

Item a hanginge of blewe tilke w* the Crucifix Marie Joh& in 

the myddet goodlye wzoughte 1. 

Item a hanginge of redd tilke w* longe stripet of golde verie 

fayre 1. 

Item a hanginae of redd bawdkia for the lowere parte of the 
alt' w^ a fronte ........ L 

Item an hanginge of whight damaake w' ikmn of tilke . . 1. 
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Item an hanginge of redd and pretie bawdkin w* a enidfiz Marie 

& John w* flonraa .«•••••• 1« 

Item a fronte of blewe silke w* ymagerye • « • • 1- 

It an faanginge for the higfae alt' of blacke damaake .. . !• 

It. fayre curtines of blacke sarcenett 

It an banginge for a syde alf of whigbt damaske w* flourea of 

golde yppon it ...••... 1. 

It. a jpreate k large canipie of tinbewe redd color fayer & newe 

mngedd abought goodlie for the kynga Mai^ to go Tnder 

when he comethe to the chircbe !• 

Item on canipie of redd tiaahewe for the Sacrament . 
It. on other canipie of grene tisahew fbr the tame pnrnoae « 1. 
It. two riche clothes for the gamiahinge of the Sepulclire . 2. 
It. two other smaller dothea for the Sepnlcher or nedle worke 

on of y*^ of the 8epu]ehre.& thotherof the reaurrection . 2. 
Item a pawle of blacke veWet to leye Tppon a oorpa w* a large 

croue of tiaahewe . * ^' 

It. a greate pawle of whigbt tilke w' a large crosae of redd ailke 

powderedd w* lions of silv' * ^* 

Item a greate clothe of redd silke miche like to a pawle w^ liona 

of ffolde Tppon it !• 

Item a bordre of black sarcenet w* a fringe of blacke silke myzt 

w* golde well giltedd and of a greate lengthe • -1. 

Item thertie & yj iMwdkins for to gamishe the Quyer at enye 

triumphe or at the kynga Mai*** comynge or divers colore 

& sorts 36. 

Item a £ure longe bawdkin for the quyer allso of the longeste . 1. 
Item thirtie & on bawdekins for the quyer aUsoe of diyers aortia 

& colors • • • . • « • • • .dl. 
Item two faire longe bawdkina of the beste aorte for the qnyre . 2. 
It. greate and weyghtie baudkins for the bisshopps fee for the 

gamishinj^ tberof when he mynystrethe in nobre therttene 13. 

It. five bawdekins to goe abroade 5. 

It. fyve Cusshynes to goe abroade 5. 

It. on ^eate Cuashy&e thone ayde oi clothe of Tysshewe verie 

faire & thother syde of velvett longe to lene vppon . .1. 
Item Ciisshins coveridd w* blewe satin fayer & greate to lene 

▼ppon in nobre three 3. 

Item other Cusshynes of fayre bawdekin to kneele vppon & to 

lene greate & smale in nombre fourtene . • .14. 

Item eyghte fardeUs of alibis w' stoles fanela & parrours 

coteyninge the nombre of thertie and nyne . . .39. 
It. thertene alibis w' stolis fanels & parrours saTinge two of 

them have none 13. 

It. thertie & on Alibis of divers sorts w' their parrours . .31. 
It. nyne AUbis goin^ abroade ibr the Comunyon . . .9. 
It Alt' clothes of diaper & other playne clothes for the table 

in nombre seven 7* 

Item fyve fyne toweUs for the Comunyon . • . .6. 
It Corporax Caais w' the lynnyn therto belpnginge in nobre nine 9. 
It in toe Steeple of bells in nombre fyve . . . .5. 
It doble hanginge of tapestree for the quyer & on turkeye 

carpett for the oomuyon table • • , « .3. 

Ther was solde the xvij^ of Octobre in the same yere on gylte 

Crosse w^ a foote and a vice w^ Muie and John &c. 

wayinge thre acoer & seven vnoes and an halfe byetiie 

consente of the Deane and chapit' vnto Robert Raines, 
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eycjht tene pouodet enleven shylliDgs and thre pence, 
whiche moneye as yett remaynethe in the handes of the 
keper of the Testurie towarde the greate charges of an 
alteracion and cbsDnge of a newe place for the ministracion 
of the Comunion in o' Churche. 

WiLLM. MbY, 
WiLLM. ErMYBTBD, 

Gabriel Dunnb, 

OlLBUT BOURNB. 

[On a loose leaf found enclosed.] 

from ponies ( In gilte plate— mfj ok. \ 

by the lorde j In pcelL gilte — ccelxxvij os« | mdecxlyjj os. 
aiaire. ( In white plate — occlziig oi« ) ^ 

Bee. onteof ( J^°* 7, «*!*? pl»te-m«dcccxv3 o«. \ ^ 
London \ t ^^ gtlte— mmdcxxxvuj oz. vj 
V. In white plate— mcccclxxxv oz. di* 

Tot'* — viij"?}* Ixxxvj OB. di. 



^vx^ xxxix Of. dL 



Item one Ryng of golde w* a stone > ^. ^. «. .. 

the'in set called a topias weing J ^- ^*- ^' V't 
Item two mytersgamiahed w' silver and gilte \ 

and w' course stones or glAsies weing | Ixj oc. 

altogedirs ) 



LABARTE'S ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Htmdhook of the Arte of the Middle Agee and Renaiseance, ae applied to 
the decorutum offamitwre, arme,jewele, Sge, 4 c. Translated from the 
French of M. Julbs Labartb. With notes* &c., copiously illustrated. 
London: J. Murray. 1856. 

This tFUkilation of M. Labarte's descriptive catalogue of the Debnige- 
DnmenU Collection is invaluable to the art-student : and its profuse iU 
lustrations and careful index make it a most admirable book of reference. 
We give a list of its contents as the best means of informing our readers 
of the extent of information, not easily obtainable elsewhere, which 
this volume contains. M. Labarte treats of the arts in the following 
order : Sculpture, Painting and Calligraphy, Engraving, Enamels, Da- 
mascene work. Lapidary's work', the art of the Goldsmith, Keramic art, 
Olaas, Amour, Locksmith's work, and Furniture, ecclesiastical and 
domestic. And, in addition, there is a short, and not very satufisctory 
section, on Oriental Art. 

It would have been better perhaps had the present editor made the 
treatise still more complete by adding chapters on the few branches of 
art, such as Embroidery, and Mosaic, which being not represented (we 
suppose) in the- Labarte Collection, do aot find a place in that which 
Iras in its first conception merely its explanatory catalogue. But we 
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have litde nmcm to oompkdn dm few dendentii in the presenee of so 
highly satisfactory a compendium. 

llie subjects most fiiliy treated are Enamels and the Keramic Art. 
It was new to us that that great man. Nicolas of Pisa, (whose art- bio- 
gnphy has yet to be written by a modem pen,) had reformed enamelling 
aswjill as so many other branches of art. We find in this Tolame 
some interesting particulars of the famous enamelled reliqoarj of 
Orvieto which no one has for a long time been permitted to see* The 
shrine containa " the holy corporal of Bolsena :*' and is itself a metal- 
work model, weighing 600 lbs., of Orvieto Cathedral itself. The date 
is said to be 1338, and it was the work of Maestro UgoKno» a goldsmith 
of Siena. D'Agincourt was not allowed to see this shrine» nor again 
Du Sommerard : it being considered too sacred for display to merely 
" artistic curiosity.'* But D*Aginoourt gives a drawing, copied ia tiie 
woric before us, borrowed from a history of Orvieto by Father della 
Valle : and M. Labarte argues that the famous enamels must be not of 
the Limoges kind, but " translucid enamels upon a chasing of relief." 

It is almost impossible to choose extracts from a book of reference 
like this : and we shall confine ourselves to warmly recommending the 
volume to our readers ; many of whom must often have desired just 
such a guide as this into the mysteries of the subsidiary branches of the 
art of the middle ages. 

It may be useful perhaps to give prominence to M. Labarte's 
remark (p. 275.) that in no collection in Europe is there known to be 
any specimen of the celebrated pottery with enamelled subjects belong- 
ing to the manufactories of the Lower Empire. This Greek method is 
elaborately described by Theophilus : and any example of it would be 
very precious. The attention of travellers should be called to the 
value that would attach to any well authenticated specimen. 
' This volume, as forming together with Mr. Fergu8Son*s HtaMook of 
Architecture, part of a series of highly iUostrated Mannak of Art, Is es- 
pecially to be welcomed. 



JONES AND FREEMAN'S SAINT DAVID'S. 

t%9 Hi9t9ry tmd Jnii^dHes of 8. DohMm^ By Wulliak Basiii Jowbs,. 
MA., and EnwAan Auqustus FaaaKAir, M.A.. Parts III. and IV. 
4to.. London : J. H. Parker ; Tenby : Mason* 

Wa congratulate Messrs. Jones and Freeman on the completion of their 
laborious task by the publication oi the third and fourth porta ol 
their elaborate history of the cathedral church and see of S. David's. 
Fart ni., which we regret to say we omitted to notice ait the tine <d its 
appearance in 1853» concludes ia Chapter V. the architectural history of 
the Cathedral ; bringing down the miserable account of its foliation and 
neglect* until the revival* very lately, of a better feeling, and the actual 
eommenoement of some works of proper restoration. The Vltfa. Chapter 
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19 one of remarkable intfereat» being devoted to " Uie tiibonitnate build* 
ings and minor antiquitiea" of S. Davidls. Here we have a deacriptioa 
of the doister, and of Bishop Houghton's College (founded 1377) which 
this cloister connected with the cathedral diurch. The chapel of this 
oollege. now roofless and much rninated, was of good architectural cha« 
»cter, and raised on a barrel*Taulted crypt. It had a separate tower, 
still remaining ; though its broached spire if ever finished » has now 
perished. Of the college little remains but the barrel-Taulted under- 
croft. The Episcopal Palace, now also in ruins, was of rare beauty, 
and excites the eloquent admiration of our authors. It was founded by 
Bishop Gower» about 1349. and consequently is a specimen of the 
earliest Middle-Pointed. Its general plan was quadrangular. The 
most striking architectural peculiarity presented by its ruins is the 
parapet, running round the hole pile. Its beautiful arcading is ren- 
dered still richer by the polychromatic effect produced by the alterna- 
tion in the voossoirs and spandrils of different coloured stone. The 
hall remains tolerably perfect in its shell : of the chapel little is 
preaeryed but some shattered walls. A smaller chapel, or oratory, is 
also distinguishable within the limits of the Palace ; besides a smaller 
hall, and a kitchen. The digression on Bishop Gower's architectural 
influence will be read with much profit and interests In the tower-^ 
gate Messrs. Jones and Freeman recognize a detached campanile, as at 
Chichester : and they very ingeniously discoTer the place of a former 
'* Calvary" in a remarkable triangular piece of ground with an artificial 
moond in it, now planted. This chapter concludes with notices of the 
outlying chapels, crosses, wells, &e. We much wish a plan had been 
given of the whole entourage. 

The fourth part is occupied with the conclusion of chapter vii., contain- 
ing the general history of the see. This is treated, though with great 
minuteness, very agreeably ; and the details, though many of them of 
but local interest, are readably given. Delicate questions — such for 
instance as attach themselves to the legendary story of S. David him- 
self — are discnsied with much judgment and caution ; and the very 
curious narrative of the attempts of Giraldus Cambrensis to obtain the 
see is a real contribution to historical and ecclesiastical literature. The 
whole work is singularly minute and complete ; is indispensable to all 
persons connected with S. David^s, and will find an honoured place 
in all topographical collections. The appendix contains complete lists 
of the Bishops and dignitaries of the church ; a very curious series of 
chapter accounts extracted from the Liber Communis, and an excellent 
index. The concluding part contains nothing distinctively architectural 
except its plates. These are six in number. The first is a very striking 
external perspective view from the north-east, embracing the cathedral, 
the college, and the palace. The next is an architectural drawing of 
the south wall of the " north chapel aisle*' — a curious and not very 
intelligible term. The following one represents the east side of the 
north transept, and then we have an internal perspective of the pres- 
bytery. The two remaining plates are ground plans, by Mr. K. K. 
Penson ; one of them merely in block, with shadings so as to show the 
respective datee of the various portions of the building ; the oth^ 
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elaborately Agnred so at to give the groining, the ritual airangements, 
&c. Both are excellently clone ; bat it ia almost incredible that neither 
of them has a scale ! This, though doubtless an oversight, is an omis- 
sion altogether extraordinary when we remember Mr. Freeman's re- 
markably practical architectural knowledge. We confess that the 
absence of a scale is to us a serious drawback from the pleasure with 
which we should otherwise have welcomed the appearance of careful 
ground plans of so interesting a church. But it is the only abatement 
to be made ^m our warm commendation of this well*esecuted book. 



DOLLMANS ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Examples tf Ancient Demestic ArchUeeture, By Frabtois T. DoLLVAir. 
Architect, Author of Examples of Ancient Pulpits, &c. Fart I. 
London i Bell and Daldy» 

Wb have already noticed the prospectus of this useful work ; of which 
the first part has just appeared. The buildings illustrated in this num- 
ber are 8. John's Hospital, Northampton, and the Grey Friars*, or 
Ford*s Hospital, Coventry. Part II. will contain S. Cross, near Win- 
chester ; Blundell's School, Tiverton ; and the Bede House, at Stam- 
ford. The first plate gives a west elevation of the Northampton Hos- 
pital — both of its Third-Pointed chapel and its curious hall ; the latter 
being askew so as to line with the street. Plates % 3, 4, are details 
drawn to scale and carefully engraved. We venture to recommend 
Mr. Dollman to give, in his future parts, fewer details and more plans 
and elevations ; at least in the case of late-Pointed structures whose 
sole merit consists in picturesque general desigpi and adaptation. Few 
persons would go to this late example for details — but its ground plan, 
and so also the very interesting ground plan (in plate 5) of the Grey 
Friars', Coventry, will be found full of suggestive value. The latter 
building is a curiously elaborate specimen of very late-Pointed timber- 
framing ; the details of which are illustrated in five more plates com- 
pleting the part. Had the ascertained date of foundation been added 
to the plates, it would have been useful. We highly commend the 
execution of this work, which strongly deserves, and we hope will 
receive, encouragement. 



EXETER DIOCESAN SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. 

D^ansactione of the Bxeter Diocesan Architectural Society, Volume V. 
Part II. Exeter, J 855. 

Auo^o the eoaienta of this new part we find a paper by Colonel 
Harding on the Churches of Lustleigh and Ilsington. The parsonage 
^t the former place muat be a building of great interest aa it dates frpm 
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the time of Bdward IV. Ito original roofe have lately been re-opened. 
The next paper is by W. R. Grabbe, Esq., and is entitled " Some 
Account of the Monumental Braases of Devon." Mr. O. Spence con- 
tinuea his Iter Comubiense in a Third Ptirt, describing IVevalga 
chnrchi Forrabary, Boscastie, Advent, Lanteglos, S. Teath, S. En- 
dellion, and Roscarrock. Mr. J. W. Fraser contributes an article 
on the '' Church Architecture of the 8outh of France ;*' and the Rev. 
J. L. Fnlford one on " Church Worship and Chancel Arrangements." 
The Part is enriched with several illustrations, of which the most 
interesting is a drawing by Mr. F^ttser of the singular castellated 
church at Luz in the Pyrenees, built by the Knights Templars. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBA -was held on April 23rd. Present — Mif. Beresford 
Hope in the chair. Sir C. Anderson, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Dickinson, 
Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. T, Helmore, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. 
Webb. 

The Rev. Beynon Battley, C. Fielding, Esq., Architect, and T. C. 
licwis^ Esq., Architect, were elected members. 

The Annual Report, and abo the Music Report, were read an4 
agreed upon. 

The Committee examined with much interest the rough sketched of 
the two chief prize designs in the Lille Competition ; those by Messrs. 
Glutton and Barges and those by Mr. Street. Mr. Street met the 
Committee, and informed them of a cheap organ, sufficient for sus- 
taining an ordinary choir, and so convenient in shape that it can be 
affixed by brackets to a chancel wall without impeding the vista^ 
manufactured at a low price by Mr. N. Hall of Upton Scudamore. 
He also mentioned that some common pfte-dieu chairs had been im- 
ported from France at a most trifling cost, with which he had fitted up 
more than one church — at least for temporary use — at a great saving. 
The Committee examined his drawings for a very beautiful arcaded ce- 
notaph, in memory of Archdeacon Hodson, for Lichfield Cathedral ; for 
the restoration of S. Laurence, Castle Rising ; for the restoration of 
S. Andrew, CoUingboume-Ducis, Wilts ; and for a new rectory in the 
same place ; and also for the restoration of Blymhill church, Staf- 
fordshire ; and for new schools in the same parish. 

The Committee also examined Mr. St. Aubyn's desigpi for Kilmaloada 
church, Ireland ; an useful design by Mr. Clarke for a village club- 
room at Pamdon, Essex ; and Mr. Skter^s designs for the beautifully 
eitnated and remarkable vaulted church of S. Serf, Burntisland, Scot- 
land ; for some extensions of the college at Lancing ; and for the 
restoration of S. Mary Stowting, Kent. 

Certain designs by Mr. S. S. Teulon were also inspected by the 
Committee » induding the plans for rebuilding and enlarging Alderbury 
church, Wilts ; for a new church at Burringham, Uncolnshire ; for 
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the chnrch and parsonage of S. Thomas, Lambeth ; for a chapel-school 
and residence at Chievely, Bucks ; and for a school and school-house 
on Sunk Island, Yorkshire. A drawing by Mr. Lewis of the proposed 
external canopied tomb of Sir Henry Bishop, was also exhibited. 

Sir G. Anderson called attention to the general inaccuracy of archi- 
tectural drawings of spires, and promised to communciate his obser- 
vations to the Ecelesiologist, Lord R. Cecil, secretary of the S. 
Alban*8 Abbey Restoration Committee, consented to communicate 
a paper on that subject to the next number. 

Another number of the " Dietsche Warande'* was received ; and the 
Committee agreed to enter into formal union with the Middlesex 
Archeological Society. It was determined to present the Ecclesiologist 
to the Library of the Architectural Museum. 

An unsatisfactory design by Messrs. Ward and Nixon for a memorial 
window in Wilburton church was examined ; and letters were read 
from the Rev. D. A. Beaufort, the Warden of S. Augustine*s College, 
the Bishop of Glasgow, the Incumbent of Clocaenog, and others. 

A resolution was adopted, which it was agreed to communicate 
to the R. P. Martin on the part of the Lille Jury, expressing a hope 
that the result of the competition would tend to unite more closely 
the lovers of mediaeval art throughout Europe. 

It was agreed to propose at the Annual Meeting the omission of the 
words " late Cambridge Camden*' from the name of the Society ; and 
to propose the five officers, and the Rev. W. Scott for re-election on 
the Committee, and A. S. Eddis, Esq., and M. H. Jenner, Esq., for the 
new auditors. 



The Seventeenth Anniversary Meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday Evening, April 23rd, at the Architectural Museum, Canon 
Row, Westminster. In the absence through illness of the President 
of the Society, the Chair was taken by Mr. Beresford-Hope, the 
Chairman of Committee. 

Among those present were Mr. Digby Wyatt, (a visitor) Sir C. 
Anderson, Mr. Andr^, Mr. Bruce Allen, Rev. J. Bampfield, Mr. Barber, 
Rev. H. Bumey, Mr. Burges, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Clutton, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. France, Rev. S. 8. Greatheed, Mr. Hart, Rev. T. Helmore, 
Mr. J. Johnson, Mr. Lewis, Rev. A. Mason, Mr. Masters, Mr. Parnell, 
llev. W. Scott, Mr. G. G. Scott. Mr. Skidmore, Mr. Slater, Mr. 
R. Smith. Mr. Street. Mr. S. S. Teulon, Mr. W. M. Teulon, Rev. 
W. G. Tozer. Mr. Truefitt, Mr. Wakeling, Rev. B. Webb, Mr. H. 
Webb, Mr. White, Mr. Withers, Rev. F. Wrench, &c. 

Among the objects of interest displayed in the Museum, were 
a collection of illustrated archaeological works published by the Royal 
University of Norway ; an embroidered frontal for the Cathedral-church 
of S. Ninian's, Perth, recently executed by the Embroidery Society ; 
a collection of church plate, jewelled and enamelled, by Mr. Keith ; 
some photographs of metal- work, especially of some floral groups, by 
Mr. Skidmore ; some of the fictile-ivory casts of the Arundel Society ; 
and the font- cover for Brighton church, carved with groups in relief, 
by Mr. Forsyth, from Mr. Slater*s designs. 
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The following Annual Report was then read by the Hon. Secretary, 
the Rev. B. Webb. 

" On meeting the Society upon this the seventeenth anniversary of 
its existence, the committee of the Ecclesiological Society is able, as on 
former occasions, to report the gradual and satisfactory progress of the 
cause to which its labours are devoted. Such progress — solid and quiet 
-^is the natural and desirable condition of a course really winning its way 
at a time when the novelty of its principles has worn oflf, and especially 
in a year of the difficulties and taxation created by an European war. 
The return of peace will probably give a new life to ecclesiological 
enterprise ; and the recent announcement of an universal competition 
for a pile of Government Offices of extraordinary magnificence may 
be an earnest, we hope, of a future of architectural developement, in 
which our national Pointed style will claim and maintain its due pre* 
cedenoe. 

*' In proceeding to the immediate operations of your committee, it 
has, in the first place, to report the regular publication of the Eccle* 
sioiogist, the conduct of which forms one of the most important por- 
tions of the task confided to it. The committee is sensible, however, 
that in spite of all its endeavours, many important architectural works, 
both original and restorations, are of necessity left unnoticed in the 
society's journal. Your committee might often fill the pages of the 
Ecclesiologist with accounts of new and restored churches borrowed from 
local journals : but it remains constant to its principle of only admit- 
ting, except in such exceptional cases as foreign or colonial works, the 
original notices of competent aad known eyewitnesses. Upon two 
important occasions during the past year, your committee entrusted to 
special deputations of its body the task of proceeding to the Continent 
and of embodying the firuits of the journey in formal reports, which 
have appeared in the Ecctesiologist. 

*' The first occasion was the Universal Exhibition at Paris, which, in 
its results as to art in general, and more especially in its ecclesio- 
logical aspect, was elaborately reviewed in the Ecclesiologist of last 
autumn. Your committee is likewise indebted to the same deputation 
for an interesting article upon ecclesiological progress in Paris, which 
Appeaiied in the number for last August. The second occasion referred 
to, was the Exhibition at Lille, of the forty-one designs sent in for the 
competition, open to all nations, for the projected cathedral. A report 
upon this competition, including a criticism of every design exhibited, 
appeared in the current number of our journal. The verdict of the 
jury is just announced, and is at once so satisfactory to the ecclesio- 
logical cause in England, and in particular to this society, and so 
honourable to the distinguished jury which adjudicated, that your 
committee must deviate from the strict order of its report, to announce 
^t the first two prizes have been won by English architects, honoured 
D^embers of this society — Mr. Glutton and Mr. Burges having carried 
off the first, and Mr. Street the second. All these gentlemen have 
appeared as contributors of valuable articles to the pages of the 
^^cUmlogiat, The third prize has been won by M. Lassus, whose 
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poritioii in the aieluteotsnl world of Fraooe it is not neceswrj to 
advert to, and who, it 'mast not be forgotten, is himself also an honorary 
member of this society, as well as a contributor to the Ecelenologiat, 
' Your committee cannot do justice to its national feeling and to 
the regard which it entertains for the successful competitors for tbe 
two first prizes, without formally tendering to them its congratulation^ 
at a victory in a contest, in which the rivalry is as friendly as it is keen. 
Those who hnve read the report which the deputation published will 
have noticed that two designs, supposed to have been of English pro^ 
duction, were markedly singled out for commendation. These are the 
designs to which, upon a totally independent adjudication, the two first 
prizes have since been allotted. Besides the three prizes the French 
jury has awarded the graduated distinctions of gold medals, silver 
medals, special and ordinary honourable mentions, publishing the 
names in every case. Including the three great prizes, the number of 
names thus made public is nineteen, or very nearly one- half of the 
whole body of competitors. Out of these, eight are English : only 
jfour belonging to France ; the rest to Germany, and the Low Countries, 
with one Swiss architect. The ensuing number of the EccUnoU^giat 
will contain this list, with such further observations as it may seem 
expedient to offer. Before your committee quits this branch of the 
subject, it must revert to the wish already expressed in the pages of 
the Ecclesiologiat, and elsewhere repeated, that the designs may be 
exhibited in London. The Architectural Exhibition of next December 
pflfers obvious advantages for this exhibition, and the authorities there 
have manifested a laudable zeal to effect an object so desirable. 

*' Your committee has now to offer its warm and sincere thanks to 
the many writers who have contributed to the pages of the Bcdesiolo- 
gist during the past year : and in particular to Mr. 6. O. Scott, for n 
paper on the characteristics of Italian Pointed, embodying his remarks 
made in the discussion on that subject at our last annual meeting ; 
to Mr. Street for an interesting illustrated paper on Munster and 
Soest ; to Mr. Burges for a paper on Incised Slab* and Pavements } 
and to Mr. J. S. Walker for a paper, with a ground plan, on Bredoii 
church. Our thanks are due also to the authors of the papers on the 
life and works of the late R. C. Carpenter; on Belgian churches 
(though this series has not advanced beyond a first number) ; on the 
churches of Warwickshire ; to those who have taken a part in the 
drawn battle of ' Moveable Benches v. Chairs ;* to the translator of 
Herr Zwirner's reports of the progress of the works at Cologne cathe- 
dral (which bring up our information as to that gigantic undertaking 
to the present time) ; to Mr. Fuller Russell, and his opponent (in our 
last number), on the subject of Dutch Art ; and — in another department 
of our labours — to the author of the paper on De Witt's Palestrina ; to 
H. S. L. for his interesting communication on the Theory of the Prayer 
pook ; and to the compilers of the series entitled Sequentia InedU^B, the 
value of which has been seemingly more appreciated by foreign litur- 
gical writers, such as Df, panieU than at home. Finally, our reviewers 
ipust be thanked for their several contributions ; and we must mentioii 
ipore th^n one oqrrespondence of interest ; such as those on SymboUsni* 
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pn th^ eccleiiastioal colours of th^ Siirum U«e« aii4 on our older 6^nric« 
Booka. Neither must ve forget our grateful acknovlodigmenti to Mi«. 
Murray for the loan of neyenil wopdcuta firom Mr. Strset's and Mr. 
FerguMon'a booka* with which the re^pedlTe rfviews of these worlca 
hwe been illustrated. 

*'Tbe publication of the Twelfth luid ooncluding Part of our 
Instrumenta JScckmsiic^ brings the Second Series to a eonolnskm. 
bur special thanks lire due to Mr. 3ntterfield» the late Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Slater* Mr. Street, end Mr. Woodyer for their help in this work. 
Tlie aubject of the concludifig part is (| design for a church in iron. The 
attention of members of the Society is directed to a letter in the leal 
Bcdenologist from Mr. Skidmore relative to the execution of this design 
for a church, which is the more necessary at a time when moat inferior 
iron churches are throw "^ upon the market at exorbitant prices. Mft 
Skidmore is able to speak with authority upon the artistic treatment 
of iron on a large scale from the extensive and interesting work 
he is employed on in the new Museum at Oxford. 

*' In the other branch of our pursuits, the notation of the Second 
Fart of the Hymnal Noted hea been all but completed. There may be 
mentioned here the identification by two members of our Committee 
of a MS. of considemble liturgical value in the Library of Sion College— » 
a Service Book of York Use, no perfect copy of which was before known 
to exist. 

" The manufacture of church plate by Mr. Keith under the Society 'f 
auspices has been successfully continued ; and he still furnishes non^ 
professional applicants with plate designed under the Society's auperin* 
tendence. It would be e great oversight to pass to another branch 
of our sul)]ect without a tribute to the artistic ejLoellence displayed 
by Mr. Skidmore in church plate, and larger works in metal. 

" The subject of the more seemly performance of Funerals, whish 
haa always commanded a large share of the Society's interest, has 
made progress during the past year in public opinion. In various 
parts of the country, and in London — especially in instances where th^ 
S. Alban*s Burial Gi^ild haa come into operation— funerala properly 
performed h^^e removed prejudices and have proved highly impreasive 
in their effects on all classes. The Committee would take this oppcaiv 
tunity of especially recomn^ending that Guild to such as are inte« 
rested in the practical improvement of funeral arrangements. With 
its help, or with the services of the undertaker (Mr. Vigers, 8, Lowef 
Qrosvenor Place, Pimlico,) recomopended by the Society, a funeral as 
it ought to be is no longer an impossibility in London : and we hop^ 
that means of extending the same benefits to the country districts 
may soon be organi^d. 

" The ladies whp form the Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society — rand 
who undertake tQ work altar.vestments for scarcely remunerative 
charges in order to have it in their power to present fit hangings to 
colonial cathedrals or other pU/ces of equal interest — have met with 
(deserved euccess ; but would be glad pf further help, either by dona* 
tions and subscriptions, or by volunteer workers. The beautiful £nontal 
for S. Ninian'Sv Perth, e^^ihited t^ evening* will plead the cause of 
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this practical and unpretending but admirable undertaking better than 
anything we can say. 

" The Ck>nimittee haa held friendly commnnicationa or received 
Reports during the year from the Oxford Afchitectural Sodety, the 
Cambridge Architectural Society, the Exeter, Northamptonshire, Wor- 
cester, Lincoln Diocesan, and Buckinghamshire, Architectural Societiea, 
and the Surrey and Middlesex Archaeological Societies. The S. 
Patrick's Ecclesiological Society has published Essays on the two 
Cathedrals in Dublin. Vast good must be derived from these local 
efforts ;. but some means of combining and utilizing so much energ7 
ia still a desideratum. 

** From the Colonies the Committee have had fewer communicatioiis 
than usual. Our member, the Rev. W. H. Walsh, has reported 
progress at Sydney : where his own peal of beUs, cast by Taylor of 
Loughborough, has been just hung successfully. 

" We haye been in communication also with the Archdeacon of 
S. Kitts: to whom Mr. Slater has furnished an able design for S. 
George's, Basseterre, in that island, embodying all the local prescrip- 
tions as to safeguards against earthquakes, hurricanes and tiie effects of 
climate, though not complying with the Committee's own theory as to 
the speluncar character of the architecture properly suited to tropical 
countries. 

" Our intercourse with Continental Ecclesiologists during the past 
year must next be mentioned. First in importance, comes the relation 
which has continuously existed between the Committee and the Lille 
Commission for conducting the Cathedral competition. The deputa- 
tion that visited Lille went by the courteous invitation of the Com- 
mission : and, but for engagements which forbade it on his part, our 
Chairman of Committee would have been added to the Jury that 
selected the successful competitors. 

'* The Committee have also received with great interest several com- 
munications from M. J. A. Alberdiogk Thijm, of Amsterdam, accom- 
panying copies of the Dietsche Warande, a periodical treating of an- 
tiquities and ecclesiology, published in Dutch with a French supple- 
ment accompanying each number ; and also specimens of a musical 
revival, parallel with our own, originated by him, in concert with a 
brother now deceased. The spread of ecclesiological principles in Hol- 
land, and the kind feeling expressed towards ourselves by its chief 
promoters, are subjects for great congratulation. 

" The third quarter from which we have received marks of unex- 
pected sympathy is Norway. A valuable present of ecclesiological 
works, profusely illustrated, has been received from the Royal Uni- 
versity at Christiania. Our colleague, Mr. Gordon, formerly Secretary 
of Legation at Stockholm, and now minister at Berne, an excellent 
Scandinavian scholar, has undertaken to give a summary of these 
interesting publications in the Ecclesiologist. 

** In home works the Committee have had considerably more than a 
hundred designs under their inspection since the last anniversary. 
Their thanks are due, for their courtesy in permitting this examination 
of their works, to the following gentlemen, named as usual in alpha- 
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betical order: — Mr. Andr6, Mr. Burges, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Ciutton, 
Mr. Hills, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Norton, Mr. 
St. Aubyn. Mr. Scott, Mr. Slater, Mr. Street, Mr. Teulon, Mr. 
Truefitt, Mr. White, and Mr. Withers. 

" They have also had opportunities of examining cartoons by Mr. 
Clayton and Mr. Oliphant, and some glass by Mr. Lasers ; some 
carvings of great merit by Mr. Forsyth, and some decorative designs 
by Mr. Walter Smith, of the School of Design. 

" Before proceeding to notice the most conspicuous ecclestological 
pablications and buildings of the year, the Committee must advert 
with satisfaction to the practical success of the Museum and School 
of Art, to the Council of which the Society are again indebted for 
permission to meet in this most appropriate locality to-night. The 
recent meeting for the purpose of distributing the first and second work- 
men's prizes for stone and wood- carving respectively, was full of in- 
terest and hope. The Committee is glad to see that the programme 
for next year will be varied by iron- work being alternated for wood- 
carving. 

" The Committee takes this opportunity of mentioning that it un? 
4erstands the sum collected for the Carpenter Memorial is now about 
sufficient to pay for the painted glass of the west window of S. Mary 
Magdalene Church. Munster Square; but the proposed Carpenter 
Prize for architectural students, — a branch of the Memorial in which 
the Committee would have felt a very particular interest, — is in great 
nsk of being abandoned through want of funds. 

" For the Mill Memorial a beautiful design of the proposed recum- 
bent effigy has been prepared by Mr. Scott : and further steps in pro- 
secution of this work will soon, it is hoped, be taken. 

" The Broughton Memorial at Canterbury has been successfully 
finished since our last meeting. 

" The value to art- students of the fictile- ivory casts prepared by the 
Arundel Society is so great that the Committee would call special at- 
tention to the series. They are exhibited in a Court of the Crystal 
Palace ; where, on their first display, an excellent descriptive lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Digby Wyatt. The appointment of Mr. Fergusson 
to the post of General Director of the Crystal Palace gives reason for 
hoping that the interests of art may be much advanced in connexion 
^th that building. 

" Another subject which has attracted the attention of your Com- 
mittee is the great importance of taking photographic views of all 
ancient buildings or details before they are either destroyed or restored, 
uid also of the various stages of new buildings, in which their pecu- 
liarities of internal construction might be best elucidated, and their 
anatomy (so to speak) might be displayed. A collection of such 
pictures would be invaluable: and the present museum might well 
undertake to receive and arrange them. 

" We come at length to the more important books published during 
the last year. First, must be mentioned, Mr. Fergusson's very admi- 
i^hle Handbook of Architecture : Mr. Street's elegant volume on the 
^rick and Marble Architecture of Italy, and the completion of Mr. E. 
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A. FVeelnan'i and Mr. JoAes* History of S. David's. Hewitt's Andent 
Artnoor, and Laharte*s Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages ratist 
also be noticed, as dealing with special branches. Mr. Digby Wyatt*a 
report on the Furniture and Decoration of the Pkris Universal Exhibition, 
included in the voluine of reports, published by the GoTefnment. like- 
wise deserves particular notice. To these publications w^ must add 
Messrs. Hopkins and Rimbaulfs elaboisite Work on Organs: and, 
as a subject of special litttrgical interest, our friend Mr. Chambers* 
Legal Argnment against Dr. Lnshittgton*s Judgment. This is espe- 
dally remarkable for the curious inventories of church ornament;* 
fc^tained ta the 6th year of Edward Vl.» estracted from the Record 
Ofice« Some of these documents Mr. Chambers has kindly placed at 
the disposal of the BecleiM^fiH. 

<'In the department bf ritualism we have to tiotice the pablica'> 
tion of the Rev. P. FVeeman*s Principles of Divine Service; tbe 
first part of the Ancient Oallican Liturgies^ edited by the Rev. G. H. 
Forbes and the Rev. J. M. Neale ; and the 4th and 5th volumes of 
Daniel's Thesaurus Hymnologicus. Of these, the last contains an 
essay on Sequences contributed by Mr. Neale. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of a second part of the reprint of the Sarum Breviary, by 
the same editor, the Rev. C. Seager, who published the first fas- 
ciculus more than ten years ago, must also be chronicled with satis- 
ftustion. 

** France has witnessed the completion of the second volume of M. 
VioUet Leduc's Dictionary of French Mediaeval Architecture, of which 
we have spoken in former years with high commendation. We also 
have to record the publication of the second and third parts (in one 
Tolume) of M. Lenoir's interesting work on Monastic Architecture, 
issued at the expense of the French Government. 

**• We come now to our usual brief notice of the principal architec- 
tural successes, whether of design or of restoration, during the past year. 

" The completion of 6. Paul's church, Dundee, by Mr. Scott ; of 
Bedminster church, by Mr. Norton { and of Kingweston church, by 
Mr. Giles, are the most conspicuous works that have come under our 
own notice. Mr. Slater's church, at Burntisland, Scotland, is rising. 
Mr. Teulon's brick church of S. Andrew, Stamford Street, has remark- 
able merits. The magnificent rebuilding of Doncaster church by Mr. 
Scott is still in progress, and deserves peculiar mention. Mr. St. 
Aubyn's church at Kilmaloada» near Cork, is our most noteworthy 
example of architectural success in Ireland. 

*« But if the past year seems somewh|it deficient compared with its 
predecessors in original constructions, it has in compensation been dis* 
tinguished by an unusual zeal for the restoration of large and mag- 
nificent churches. 

** In the first place we must mention Mr. Soott's great works at 
Newark and Holy Trinity, Coventry, now in progress ; Mr. Slater's 
further carrying out of Carpenter's plans at Sherborne minster ; Mr. 
Place's restoration at East Retford ; that which Mr. Street very codn 
pletely cartied out of the small parochial church of S. Michael, Oxford; 
and the. interesting one by Mr* Ward at S. Chad'S) Stafibrd. 
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'' A special interest — not merdy as regards their pecoliar style, but 
considered as the practical refutation of the unhappy scheme for 
destrojing the City churches — attaches to Mr. Scott*8 projected res- 
toration (tf S. MichaeFs, Comhill. (in which he is associated with Mr. 
Mason.) and that of which an important portion has been completed 
at S. Alban*s, Wood Street. The contemplated restoration of that in- 
teresting fragment of a large conventual^ church — S. Bartholomew^ 
Smithfield — ^by Mr. Slater, seems unfortunately to be postponed : and 
we have heard nothing further of the important and much debated 
improvements of Great S. Mary's, Cambridge. 

" In buildings of cathedral dignity, Mr. Scott's magnificent reredoa 
at Ely is nearly completed. He has also introduced some excellent de- 
tsils in Westminster Abbey, while Canterbury Cathedral has received 
fresh enrichments of painted glass. We signaliee as a subject of 
extreme hopefulness and importance in every aspect, the combined 
movement which is in progress under the guidance of the leading 
persons of the county of Hertford, not merely to restore S. Alban's 
Abbey in a manner worthy of its architectural splendour. — ^bnt with the 
fittings of a cathedral, and with the specific desire that it should become 
the seat of a new Bishop. The selection of Mr. Scott to conduct the 
work is a guarantee that its promoters desire to have it well done — and 
the enthusiasm with which the notion has been received promises a 
rasult worthy of the beginning. The dean and chapter of lichfield 
are setting a pnraise worthy example in their desire to restore, at their 
own expense, the choir of their beautiful but disfigured cathedral, — 
and have appointed a mixed committee of architects and amateurs to 
veport to them. The filling of the cloisters at Gloucester with painted 
glass is a very praiseworthy undertaking. Mr. Christian's restoration 
of Carlisle Cathedral is in progress. It seems to have been undertaken 
upon good principles and in a very complete manner. 

" The restoration (although for Presbyterian use) of Glasgow Cathe* 
dral by the government, with a sedulous regard to the claims of the 
architecture, is an unexpected proof of an improving public spirit, — 
and your committee greets with unfeigned delight the popular move, 
nent which has consequently arisen in Glasgow, to fill the windows 
of that Cathedral with painted glass, embodying subjects taken from 
Scripture, as an unmistaikeable evidence of the weakening of what we 
<io not scruple to term, an irreligious opposition to Christian art. 

" To come to buildings of a collegiate character, we have to record 
the progress of S. Nicolas College, Lancing; and to mention Mr^ 
Btttterfield's important worics for the Sisterhood, at Devonport ; Mr« 
^oodyer's House of Mercy at Clewer, of which a description has ap« 
peared in our pages; Mr. Street's House for Penitents, and Mr. 
White's S. Michael's School, both at Wantage. 

" Sehools of every description, school-houses, parsonages, and — those 
i^ew features of the improvements of our times— village hospitals, and 
village club or reading-rooms— are rising in abundance ; and an ex- 
celleat unpretending type of appropriate architecture for these classes 
of buildings seems to be developing itself in every direction. We look 
forward to the soccessful solution of the problem of the application 
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of the Pointed style to domestic buildings of all kinds — ^the mansioo, 
the shop and the warehouse. 

" Of contemplated worics. the Cathedral at Lille is of course the 
most important. Mr. Slater has been engaged snccessfoUy in develc^- 
ing Mr. Carpenter's motif for a cathedral at Inverness. The projected 
church at Constantinople will be a work of importance and difficulty, 
which we shall watch with special interest. Above all the universal 
competition for a Palace of Government, — already alluded to — will be 
a most signal trial of English architects against the world, and of those 
who practise the Pointed style against their brethren of the classical 
school. 

" Of foreign works we have no yery accurate information. The re- 
storation of Cologne proceeds ; but the substitution of a mere fl^he for 
the projected tower at the crossing, must be regretted, although it is 
probably inevitable. Sainte Clotilde, at Paris, is nearly finished, and M. 
Lassus' church at Belleville is in progress. The completion of Nantes 
Cathedral, the re-erection of that at Marseilles, and M. Lassus' new 
nave at Moulins, must also be noticed. The Eeclesiologist of the past 
year contains the description of the costly reproduction of a Basilica, 
erected a few years since by the art- loving King of Prussia, at Potsdam. 
The Architectural Exhibition of this year, and subsequently the pages 
of the Illustrated London News introduced us to a work of peculiar 
interest, the erection of a new church in Rome, in Pointed architecture 
of the Italian type, by an English architect, Mr. Wigley. 

" In colonial church architecture, your committee has to report a 
combined movement made at Sydney to complete the external structure 
of the Cathedral, by a local subscription originated by a munificent 
person not resident in that part of the city. 

*' There is no important news from the United States, subsequent to 
the erection of Trinity Chapel, New York, noticed in the last report. 
The church at Baltimore, which was burnt down, has been rebuilt on 
improved ecclesiolngical principles. I'he Ecclesiological Society of 
New York has been modified into a Church building society. 

" Reviewing the events of the year so to say, politically, in its bear- 
ings on our studies, we have grounds for hope as well as cause for 
anxiety. On untoward events, such as the judgment delivered by Dr. 
Lushing ton, in the cases of S. Paul's and S. Barnabas', the interference 
with a mufrical service at S. Mark's, Chelsea, and the insensate, yet 
abortive, opposition to the Bedminster reredos, we have expressed our 
opinions in the Ecclesiologist, The church-rate question — so intimately 
eonceming ourselves — is still unsettled : and the Church is threatened 
with that most lamentable result, the general imposition by Act of 
Parliament of a pew-rent system. 

'* As subjects of congratulation we have to mention that the Architec- 
tural Exhibition of 1855-6 was a decided advance on its predecessors. 
Mr. Scott's election as an Associate of the Royal Academy is a homage 
to the growing influence of the Pointed school of architects : and the 
controversies in the Institute of British Architects and the columns of 
the Builder, between Mr. lite, Mr. Petit, and Mr. Winston on the one 
side, and Mr. Scott, Mr. Street, and Mr. Ferrey on the other, are 
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eTidenoes of the importance and growth of thoae principles wUch it 
has been our stady to propagate. 

" We conclude with repeating our thanks to all, the advantage of 
whose co-operation we have enjoyed during the past year, and with 
the expression of a confident hope that still more united action for the 
future may tend to the further advancement and propagation of true 
principles of art/' 

On the motion of Mr. Dickinson, who discussed several topics 
of the Report* such as the Lille Competition^ and the use of photo* 
graphy as applied to architecture, seconded by the Rev. W, Scott, 
the Report was adopted ; and the Chairman coupled the success of the 
English competitors at Lalle with Mr. O. O. Scott's former victories at 
Hamburg, which, as not having happened within the year, had not 
been noticed in the Report. The Treasurer, the Rev. S. S. Great* 
heed, then made his Report : and Messrs. Beresford-Hope, Oreatheed. 
Webb, Neale, Helmore, and Scott were re-elected as members of 
Committee. Messrs. A. S. Eddis, and M. H. Jenner were appointed 
auditors for the ensuing year. It was then unanimously agreed on 
the motion of the Rev. W. Scott, seconded by Mr. Dickinson, to omit 
the words *' late Cambridge Camden" from the title of the Society ; 
which in future will be called the Ecclesiological Society without any 
addition. 

A paper on the Sainte Chapelle of Paris, and similar buildings 
throughout France, was then read by Mr. Clutton. He attributed 
to S. Lfouia the idea of building a separate chapel to contain reliques, 
instead of keeping them in ordinary chasses or shrines. He explained 
the typal form of such buildings; namely, an upper and a lower 
chapel, connected by a staircase, with recessed oratories (occasionally 
furnished with fire-places) on each side, and buildings attached for the 
guardians of the chapels. Mr. Clutton connected these chapels with 
the buildings called Palais de Justice, often found in French cities, as 
at Dijon, Lille, Bourges, Toulouse, Poitiers, Aix, Kennes, Nancy, and 
other places : and remarked that S. Stephen's Chapel at Westminster 
bad neyer been a Sainte Chapelle, but only a private oratory. This 
paper originated a conversation, in which the Chairman, Mr. Dickinson, 
the Rey. B. Webb, Mr. 6. G. Scott, Mr. White, and the reader of 
the paper took a part. In the course of this an illustrative rubric from 
the Sarum Missial was quoted. Prior Crauden's Chapel at Ely, S. 
Augustine's College Chapel (an old Chapel of the Monastery although 
aow enlarged eastwards) and that at the Palace at Wells, were con- 
sidered in illustration of the double structure : and the custom of raising 
sll living-rooms above a crypt, or undercroft, in medieval architecture 
was noticed. 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt then addressed the meeting on the subject of 
Christian Sculpture. He observed that, though not a member of the 
Society, he felt that a debt of gratitude was due to it from all members 
of the architectural profession, not only for years of good counsel, but 
for severe criticism; and he wished now to commend to the best 
snergies of the Society the pressing claims of sculpture to share in 
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the general revi^ of eooleaiaetica] arts. If sculptahe were need 
more boldly, and with more of historical or even decorative purpose 
than it yet had been, he thought that the suspicions with which it was 
sometimes regarded would disappear. He then divided his remarks 
into the history and the theory of the art. Tracing the decline of art 
from the times of the Persecutions to the latest known Christian sarco- 
phaguses, he showed that but for the diptychs and ivory carvings — of 
which the Arundel Society had lately published its interesting series of 
casts — ^we should be scarcely able to trace any sequence of sculptural 
art through those ages. But he considered that art, though in a state 
of decline, had not so completely decayed, as was commonly thought : 
and in describing its revival, he showed the incorrectness of merely 
partial views, such as that of Cicognara, who would assign to Niccold 
Pisano a kind of new origination of sculpture in the thirteenth century, 
or those of the archaeologists who would respectively daim for France 
or England an undue praise for originality in the sculpture of Notre 
Dame or Wells. His own view was that the revival of sculpture was 
due to the ' meeting * of at least three confluent streams of art. For 
instance, there was the Byzantine element, of which the importance 
was generally admitted : there was also a lingering remain of Roman 
art : and, above all, there was a new and vigorous and really original 
movement, communicated through Alcuin, from the learned and artistic 
civilization of Ireland. From the combination of these three forces^ 
Mr. Wyatt deduced the mediaeval revival of sculptural art ; and, after 
an interesting account of some works of Nicolas of Pisa and his son 
Giovanni, he alleged the manifest superiority of Italian sculpture as a 
model for imitation, from the consideration of the matchless though 
diverse excellence of the three greatest artists of that school, Luca 
della Robbia, Donatello, and Lorenzo Ghiberti. The lecturer next 
criticized the Italian, French, and English schools of sculpture, showing 
specimens (from the Arundel casts) illustrating the rtas/ character of 
the French, and the eame$t character of the English work. The 
Italian sculpture of the decline he characterized as patUomiimie, In 
concluding his paper Mr. Digby Wyatt pleaded again strongly for the 
greater use of sculpture in religious architecture, reminding his hearers 
that, inasmuch as sculpture will always attract the eye in an architec- 
tural composition, its scale must be most carefully adapted to its 
situation. Hence also he drew some valuable inferences as to the ne- 
cessity of a certain conventionalism in its treatment, especially in the 
enlargement of the head : and he observed on the frequent exaggera- 
tion of drapery in German sculpture. He dwelt strongly on the im* 
portance of sculpture, when introduced, being need not timidly, but 
with a broad intelligible meaning, and that if possible, rather narrative 
and historical than dogmatic ; and commended the revival of the art 
in connection with religious architecture to the especial efforts of the 
Ecclesiological Society. Before sitting down he described the pleasure 
he had enjoyed in seeing the Lille Exhibition, and his full concunenoe 
with the verdict of the jury. 

The chairman having thanked Mr. Wyatt for his interesting paper, 
the Rev. W. Scott rose to give the discussion a practical turn by 
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pointing ont that the present demand for ftepnlchral memorials to many 
of the ▼ietima of the Crimean war would open a wide field for the iin« 
mediate realization of many of Mr. Wyatt's wiahes. After observing 
on the stagnation of the acolptor's art among its most distinguished 
followers, he called attention to the startling absurdity of the descrip* 
tion lately given by the Times, of a proposed Wellington monument in 
S. Paul's CathednJ, by the Baron Marochetti. Mr. O. 6. Scott foU 
lowed with some additional remarks on the utter debasement of 
modern actdpture. He complained that our best artists were still 
devoted to " allegorical and Pagan nonsense,*' and that none above the 
ran^ of artisans could now be employed for really Christian sculpture. 
The Rev. B. Webb, instancing the cases of certain sculptors who 
had been obliged to abandon their art for more lucrative but lower 
branches, thought that the patrons of art were as much to blame as 
the sculptors themselves. Sir Charles Anderson was of opinion that 
the fault lay in the folly of thinking that Carrara marble was necessary 
for good sculpture, whereas cheaper materials, such as alabaster, might 
be most advantageously used. The Rev. W. 6. Tozer alluded to an 
eminent sculptor of his acquaintance, who felt the neglect among pa- 
trons of real art in that branch, and argued that a considerable amouot 
of the blame rested on them, and Mr. G. £. Street continued the dis« 
eussion, defending the French sculpture from some of the lecturer's 
criticisms, and complaining that the Arundel Society had not made its 
casts more extensively known. Mr. Digby Wyatt replied ; and with 
some additional observations from Mr. Street, Mr. Clutton, Mr. Burges 
(who added his testimony to the universal degradation of the foreign 
Academies) Mr. White, and Mr. Dickinson, the conversation came to 
a close. 

Mr. F. A. Skidmore next read extracts from a paper he had prepared 
on the use of Iron in constructing large buildings. This we hope 
hereafter to give tft extenso. He observed that the present supply of 
iron was virtually unlimited ; and quoted measurements to show that 
its particular propierties allowed of the roofing of areas of vast extent. 
A discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. Slater's designs for 
an iron church, in the concluding number of the Ineirumenta Ecdeat" 
QBtiea were freely though favourably criticised. The Rev. W. Scott ex- 
pressed his doubts whether it was not more like a stone church built in 
iron than a design composed on purely metallic principles. Mr. O. G. 
Scott playfully remarked on the rapid developement of the preeent 
movement, which had already antiquated Mr. Slater's ingenious and 
'^ beautiful'* design, and hence showed how fcdse was the charge of mere 
eopyism often brought against it. He also spoke in commendation of 
the use of glass and iron in the new Oxford Museum. Mr. Skidmore 
and Sir C. Anderson made some additional remarks : and Mr. Beresford 
Hope expressed his opinion that porcelain might be advantageously used 
in combination with iron : for instance Mr. Slater's internal arrangement 
might be adopted, and yet slabs of porcelain be paned in iron for the 
walls in lieu of the sheets of corrugated iron ; he likewise suggested 
the possibility of iron vaulting and ribs, with ceramic vaults. Mr. 
White doubted whether iron and stone could ever be satisfactorily em- 
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ployed together ; and Mr. Dickinson called attention to the expansion 
of iron which must he provided against. Mr. Digby Wyatt referred to 
the Crystal Palace, and more particularly to his experience in the large 
roof at the Paddington Station in proof that the expansion was most 
trifling and so easily corrected as to be perfectly immaterial. Mr. 
Skidmore confirmed this assertion, and the conversation was then con- 
cluded. 

A paper on Modern Design, by Mr. White, in continuation of what 
he had read before the Society on former occasions, was unavoidably 
postponed, on account of the late hour to which the discussions had 
been protracted. With thanks to the chairman, the meeting then se* 
parated. 



On the following evening, April 24, the first Motett Meeting for 
the season was held at S. Martin's Hall. The following report, from 
the Secretary for Music, the Rev. T. Helmore, was then read and 
adopted. 

" In the course of the past year the committee has been chiefly en* 
gaged in perfecting and completing its work of editing the ancient 
music of the Catholic Hymns. The second part of the Hymnal has 
been finished, and is now in the printer's hands. The want of tunes 
for the York Hymns, translated in that work, has been supplied from the 
MS. in Sion College, and by the removal of the impediments which 
prevented the unique copy of the York Hymnal, lately discovered at 
Newark, from being consulted by the editors. Several melodies have 
thus been restored which otherwise could not have been set to the 
translation of their original words. 

"The committee has learned with deep sorrow and anxiety the 
changes which have been introduced, by way of concession to the 
opponents of Choral Worship, in the Sunday Services of S. Mark's 
College Chapel ; and it is not without hope, that the^ remonstrances of 
their own Society, and of many individuals who sympathise in their 
views, will succeed in restoring the full performance of those services, 
upon the pattern taught in the rubrics, and exemplified by the cathedral 
practice of the Church of England. 

*' The Choir Meetings have been continued every fortnight, and 
sometimes oftener, since the 3rd of September last year, when the 
members reassembled after the summer recess. The measures con- 
certed by the Choir Committee to ensure more regular attendance of 
members, have not been wholly without good efiect ; at the same time 
it is to be regretted that a due balance of the several parts of the vocal 
harmony has not yet, with all their exertions, been uniformly secured. 
The three Meetings for Music last season appear to have been grati- 
fying to some few who take an interest in Church Music for its 
own sake ; but whether from the want of support from the members 
of the society in general, or from the difficulty of drawing attention 
to music of an exclusively devotional character, they were not so 
numerously attended as could be desired. 
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" While however jonr committee expresses its regret at the small 
amount of sympathy at present drawn towards the society's public 
efforts in this way, it is undoubted that the music they support and 
recommend is gradually making progress both in this country and in 
the United States of America. The secretary has received numerous 
communications from Clergymen in the country as to the successful 
introduction of Plain Song, and other ecclesiastical music, in places 
where all music had been much neglected. 

" Choirs have been formed, popular lectures delivered, and classes 
for the cultivation of Church music opened in many places in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The Oxford Society for Plain Song has been 
eminently successful during the past year, having been increased in 
numbers, and well supported by the Bishop of Oxford and many of 
the most influential men in the University. The annual meeting, held 
by the kind permission of the President and Fellows of Magdalene in 
the hall of that college, was presided over by their Diocesan in person, 
and attended by a very numerous company. In America the Psalter 
Noted has been republished by Mr. Novello, with verbal alterations ac- 
cording to the standard Prayer Book of that country ; and in May last 
year another work, taken almost entirely from similar sources, entitled 
The Ancient Plain Song of the Church, was published for the use of 
S. Mary's Church, Burlington, New Jersey, and for the Church of the 
Holy Cross, Troy, New York. 

" Apart from their own efforts, the committee have to express a 
general satisfaction with the tendency of the musical movement of the 
present day, as affecting the probable growth and improvement of 
Church Music. Among other tokens of this, they cannot forbear 
mentioning the recent appointments to the chairs of music in the two 
Universities in this country : the new Professor at Oxford being himself 
&u eminent composer of church music and an admirer of the pure 
style of Palestrina and Gibbons, and his compeer in the sister Uni- 
versity having been himself trained in a college choir in his child- 
bood, and being distinguished by the elegance of his instrumental 
compositions, no less than by his admiration of Sebastian Bach, and 
the efforts he has lately made to raise in this country a proper esti- 
la&te of that brightest ornament of the Church school in more modem 
times. 

" The committee close this report by expressing its hope that while 
^e professors of music in the two Universities are pursuing their 
acientific and learned researches in the art, and contributing to the 
stores of concerted music their own classical compositions, they will 
be enabled to take a right view of all that affects the common ' say- 
ii^g" and reciting of prayers, responses, and psalms, and the singing 
of canticles and hymns by the untutored and comparatively unskilful 
la the public worship of Almighty God ; not forgetting that the 
lowest, as well as the highest means of expressing the sentiments of 
the heart, are to be employed, not only by the religious teachers of 
the people, but by those who would aspire to the rank of true 
^sts. To combine both is the sole object of your society^s musical 
efforts." 
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Hie following music was afterwards saeoeasfiillj performed : 

MoTKTT — ** O praise the Lord onr God** . JRtaoldb del Mel. 

Hymn — ^'^ Ad Coensm Agni providi*' Hymnal Noted. 

ArfTB BM— " O Saviour of the world" . Rev, 8. S. Greatkeed, M.A. 
Carol—*' Let the merry Chnrch bells ring" . Carols for EasUr^me, 
MoTBTT — '* Csoite tuba in Sion*' Pakstrima. 

Hymn— '* O heats Bcatorum" . Hynmal Noted, Part IL 

AfiTHBii — " How goodly sre thy tents, O Jacob" 

Rev. Sir Fred. A. 6. Ouseley, BarL 
Crkdo— •* Niccne Creed" ... (from liarbeek.) 

Anthkh — ** Save me, O God" . Byrd, 

Hymn — " Aurora lueis rutilst" • . Hymnal Noted, 

MoTBTT— *' I will magnify Thee, O Lord'' . Palestrina, 

Carol—*' The World itself keeps Esster Day" Carols for Easter-THde. 
Amthkm — *' Thy merey, O Lord, leacbeth unto the heavens" 

Rev. Sir Fred. A. 6. Ouseley, 
Part or a ''Gloria in bxcblsis," by CIsri — "Bomine 
Dbus, Rex Coelettis, Dbus Pster Omnipotens. * * * 
[7W solus AUissimus Jbsu Christb] cum Sancto Spiritu 
m gloria Dei Fatris. Amen." 

The two other meetings of the Ecclesiological Motett Choir will be 
held in S. Martin*8 Hall, on the evenings of June 5th and July 24th, 
at 8 p.m. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the first Meeting of this Society for Easter Term, the President, 
the Master of University College, was in the chair. 

The Rev. F. T. Colby. M.A.. Fellow of Exeter College, and Mr. 
Whinyates, of Wadham College, were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Parker read his Lecture on the Architecture of Normandy, 
being the first of a series, which the committee have arranged to be 
delivered (during the present Term) on Foreign Architecture, with a 
view to enabling members, who propose to go abroad during the Long 
Vacation, to acquire some knowledge of the architecture of the 
churches they are likely to inspect on their way. He observed, that 
between the Roman Period and the eleventh century there were very 
few buildings of any importance. An attempt was made by Charle- 
magne to revive the art in his time, and of this Germigny is a curious 
example, drawings of which were shown. He then described the 
abbey church of Cerisy, which had a flat timber roof ; it was built by 
the father of the Conqueror. Then the two abbey churches at Caen, 
and several others in that neighbourhood, and several drawings of 
some bases at Caen, identical with some of those in the crypt of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, were described, and also the remarkable series of early 
vaulting in Caen and its neighbourhood. He also mentioned the churches 
of Paris of that period — Uien Sens and Soissons, Eu and Coutances, 
Amiens and Mont S. Michel — then Sainte Chapelle and the churches 
of Rouen. Of all these a series of engravings was exhibited in chro- 
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oologieal order, and a number of very beautiful original drawings by 
Mr. O. Bouet, of Caen. He pointed out the chief differences be- 
tween French and English Gothic, and entered a little into the ques- 
tion of priority of dates, considering that in some things one country 
was in advance a few years, and in other things the other country, but 
that there is seldom a difference of more than ten years on either side : 
that the styles of the two countries are different, each having its merits 
and advantages, and both equally worthy to be admired and studied. 
Mr. Parker is to give a second lecture on the architecture of the south 
and some other parts of France on Wednesday next. 

At the second Meeting of the Society on Wednesday, April 30th, the 
Rev. the Master of University (the President) was in the chair. 

The Rev. W. Wiggin, M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Odding- 
ton, near Chipping Norton, was elected an ordinary member. The 
Rev. H. B. Walton, M.A., of Merton College, proposed, and Mr. 
Hingeston, B.A., of Exeter College, seconded the election of Mr. 
Norton, architect, of Bristol, as an honorary member, by the sanction 
of the committee 

The President having announced that the 19th of May, (IVinity 
Monday,) had been fixed on by the committee for the annual excursion, 
and that due notice would be given of the place which the committee 
should, at their next meeting, decide to visit, called on Mr. Parker for 
his lecture on the architecture of the South of France. 

Mr. Parker read a lecture on the architecture of France, south of the 

Loire. He reminded the members of the long continuance of Roman 

civilization in the south of France, and as a natural consequence the 

lai^e number of buildings copied from Roman remains, also the early 

existence of a colony of Greeks who have left numerous churches of 

strictly Byzantine plan and construction, and a third class of churches 

which consist of a mixture of the two. This southern character extends 

as far north as the Loire, and the Cathedral of Angers is just of that 

character. In the same town is the Hospital of S. John, built by 

Henry II., which has always continued and still is a public Hospital. 

The ball of. this Hospital has all the lightness and elegance of a pure 

Oothic building, and is believed to be the earliest building of that style 

in existence anywhere. He pointed out the beauty of the sculpture of 

the south even as early as the eleventh century, and that the art of 

sculpture traveUed from the south northwards ; but Gothic architecture, 

though it had attained to a certain point there, afterwards stood still, 

And Was carried to much greater perfection in the north. He concluded 

ty calling the attention of the junior members of the University to the 

great utility of a knowledge of architecture, and the assistance it would 

^ to them in the study of Modem History. 

This lecture was illustrated by a great number of beautiful drawings 
of the buildings and sculpture mentioned, by Mr. G. Bouet, of Caen, 
who accompanied Mr. Parker on his tour. 

'llie President thanked Mr. Parker for his valuable and instructive 
lecture, and congratulated him on the fact that he was able to illustrate 
what he said by so beautiful a collection of drawings. 
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The Rev. H. B. Walton mentdoned With a gratification, which the 
members of the society present by their applause testified that they 
shared, the remarkable fact that English architects had been successful 
in carrying off the first premiums in the great European competition at 
Lille. Mr. Street, the Diocesan architect, had gained the second place- 
though it is very generally understood that his truly exquisite designs 
were considered by the jurors as in no way inferior to those of Mr. 
Glutton, to whom they awarded the first prize. 

At the third Meeting of the Society, the Rev. J. £. Sewell, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, in the absence of the President, took the chair. 
J. Norton, Esq., was elected an Honorary Member of the Society** 

The presents received were — two pieces of carved oak, representing 
two female figures of about Queen Anne's time, presented by Mr. 
Bayley, of Oriel College, and a brass, presented by the Rev. T. F. Ra« 
venshaw. 

. The Rev. George Williams, Vice-Provost of King's College, Cam- 
bridge; delivered a very interesting lecture " on the supposed identity 
of the Mosque of Omar with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Je- 
rusalem." This theory, which has been advocated by Mr. Fergusson, 
from having been acquiesced in by the Rev. A. P. Stanley, as well as by 
a recent writer in the Christian Remembrancer, calls for examination, or 
rather for refutation. Mr. Fergusson considers the Mosque of Omar, 
which (as most persons interested in the sacred localities are aware} oc* 
cupies the site of the Temple at Jerusalem, to be the actual church 
built over the Holy Sepulchre by the Emperor Constantine himself. 
But every consideration, — historical, local, and architectural, — ^militates 
against this supposition. The learned lecturer explained that the true 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre stood on the opposite (or western) side 
of the city, over against the Temple ; and he vindicated, in a very in- 
teresting manner, the authenticity of what he described as the traditional 
belief of Western Christendom, — illustrating his statements and his 
reasoning by a reference to diagrams, and a plan of the Holy City. It 
is well known that a cave in the rock, into which you descend by steps, 
is appealed to in both places as an evidence of the reality of the site : 
and it must have been a matter of curiosity with many of Mr. Williams* 
auditory to know how he would dispose of the subterranean cavity ex- 
hibited by the section of the Mosque of Omar, — a cavern in the rock 
over which that edifice is built. In due time was explained, in a very 
interesting manner, that this rock is none other than the threshing fioor 
of Araunah, — the exact spot on which the brazen altar of sacrifice 
stood : and that this subterranean cavity is the well-known passage, 
certainly extending, though it has never yet been thoroughly explored, 
as far as the brook Kidron, whereby were carried off the blood and 
offal of the victims anciently offered in sacrifice. Second in interest 
therefore, immeasurably second in interest, is the site of the Mosque of 
Omar to that of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre : but to what other 
spot on the earth*s surface can it be declared to be inferior? This was 
the spot to which the descendants of Israel at a subsequent age resorted 
to weep for their lost Temple- service, as the lecturer explained, corro* 
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bonting hia statement by a curious fx>njecture respecting the original 
purpose of an ancient inscription which is yet seen on the spot. 

The lecture having lasted till ten o'clock, the business of the even- 
ing was brought to a close by a few remarks from the chairman, and a 
TDte of thanks to the lecturer, together with a few remarks from Mr. 
Walton. 



At the fourth Meeting, the Rev. the Master of University College* 
President, took the chair. 

The fourth of the series of lectures on Foreign Architecture was 
read by Mr. James Parker. He said that Brittany had advisedly been 
chosen as a subject for a separate paper, inasmuch as it seems to have 
stood alone, isolated from the rest of France in its manners* customs* 
history, and, >to some extent, in geographical position. He showed, 
that It had always been, as it is now, behindhand in the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences. That during the whole of the flourishing epoch 
of Architectural History in other countries, Brittany had no architect 
ture which it could call its own, and that it was dependent both on 
England and France fur its styles and architects. It was not till the 
nxteenth century, when, on the marriage of Anne of Brittany, it was 
united to France, that the country seems to have awoke from its sleep. 
Then, when in every village they commenced building churches^ 
it struck out a style different to that in any other country of Europe. 
He described Brittany, always looking to the past, as battling with the 
Renaissance period; and showed that when the classical styles did 
penetrate, a medifeval character was given to them. In the course 
of the lecture, Mr. Parker dwelt some time on the " Ossiaires'^ and 
** Calvaires," which are the characteristic features of the Breton church* 
yards, and he illustrated his subject by mentioning many of the inte- 
resting customs of the Bretons, showing their reverence towards their 
dead, and their respect for their cemeteries. He also noticed the early 
Celtic Remains, and suggested a connection between the " Calvary" 
and the " Menhir," each guarding, as it was supposed, the place of the 
dead. In speaking of Camao, he introduced some of the wild tales and 
legends which those dreary wastes have given rise to; but he con- 
cluded by showing that amongst all the superstition, there was much 
real religion in the Breton people. 

The pa])er was illustrated with a large number of beautiful drawings 
of the chief architectural remains in the country; such as Lanleff. 
Beanport, Brelevenez, the Cathedral and the Kreisker Church at St. 
Pol de Leon — the latter, with its rich spire 390 feet high, the marvel 
of Brittany — ^Treguier, Folgoat, &c., besides numerous drawings of old 
houses. 

The President thanked Mr. Parker for his instructive paper, and 
mentioned some instances in England where the remains of the dead 
are preserved as in the " Ossiaires*' of Brittany. Mr. Walton and Mr. 
Miller also mentioned examples. Mr. Medd, in speaking of the lan- 
guage, called attention to the curious collection of Breton Ballads 
recently published in Paris. After a few other remarks from the 
President* the meeting separated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At a Committee Meeting, on April 14, the Rev. Lord A. Compton i& 
the Chair, the Revds* W. T. Browning, of Thorpe Maundeville, and 
6. A. Walker, of Pattishall, were elected Members. The following 
presents were made : — ^A series of rubbings of Brasses, mounted on 
linen, from Lord Lilford ; engravings of the Eleanor Crosses of Walt- 
ham, Oeddington and Northampton, from the Rev. H« J. Big^, Anas- 
tatic drawings of the Monument to Sir Thomas Tresham, in Rushton 
Church, from the Hon. Mrs. Watson ; Records of Buckinghamshire^ 
Parts 1 to 4, from the Bucks Architectural and Archsological Society. 
Hie Secretary reported that the Sub-Committee had met the Commit- 
tee of the Educational Society, and had agreed to recommend Mr. G. 
Scott's design for a portion of the New Training School at Peter- 
borough to the General Committee. A Letter was read from the Rev, 
G. Curtis, Chaplain at Constantinople, asking for the opinion of the 
Committee as to the style they would recommend for the new church 
about to be built at Pera. A long discussion took place on the ques- 
tion. Whether the early Oriental form, as that of the Mosque of S« 
Sophia at Constantinople, originally a Christian Church, or the modi- 
fied Byzantine, as at S. Mark's, Venice, and at Perigueuz in the south 
of France, or the Rhenish Byzantine or Gothic, adapted to the 
climate, should be recommended. It was at length resolved that, for 
a church testifying to the doctrines of the Church of England, and 
intended mainly for sailors and other visitors at the port, a building 
in the Anglican style, with a spire, to contrast with the domes and 
minarets round it would be most appropriate ; and that as the climate 
would suggest small windows, the Early-Pointed style, with lancet 
windows, would be the most appropriate: and the Secretary was 
desired to communicate this the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
to Mr. Curtis. 

It was resolved, on an invitation from the Secretary of the S. Alban's 
Architectural Society, to hold the Spring Meeting at S. Alban's, where 
a large gathering is expected on the 17th June, being S. Alban's Day, 
and when the restoration of the noble pile of the old Abbey will be an in- 
teresting subject of discussion. The Rev. T. James consulted the Com- 
mittee as to the restoration of Theddingworth church. The Rev. H. 
J. Bigge submitted drawings of a new Font, copied from fragments of a 
former one. from Rockingham church. A design for a new Painted 
window from S. John's, Stamford, by Mr. Oliphant of London, was 
discussed. A collection of elevations of street fronts and other 
works, chiefly in brick, by Mr. Millican, Architect, of Leicester, were 
exhibited. The Rev. H. D. Sausmarez made a statement with re- 
spect to S. Peter's, which it is now hoped to complete, according to 
Mr. Scott's plan, and to finish the churchyard wall. Of the £200 
required. £70 had already been raised in the iMurish, and it was hoped 
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that those originally laterested ia the restoratioD, and others who had 
not yet contributed towards it, might now, by the aid of small con. 
tribtttions, assist the parishioners in completing the good work. It 
WIS agreed to present a set of the Society's Reports to the Architec- 
tural Museum in Canon Row, Westminster. Due notice of the Spring 
Meeting at S. Alban's will be given to the membera. The volume of 
Reports and Papers for 1855 will shortly be distributed. 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEO* 

LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

CoMMitTBB Meeting, April 28th.— The Rev. G. E. Gillett in the 
chair. A letter was read from the Rev. T. James, stating that it was* 
in contemi^ation to have a joint meeting of the Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire^ S. Alban's, and other Architectural Societies at S. 
Alban's in June. It was resolved by the Committee that, in conside- 
ration of the distance, it would not be advisable for them to join, as a 
Society, in the proposed arrangements ; but that any members of the 
Leicestershire Society who might be desirous of attending could do so 
upon signifying their wishes to the Secretary. 

The Rev. J. Denton proposed that the Reports of the meetings of 
the Sodety be sent to the Ecclesiologist, 

A design for the new Town Hall at Rugby, by Mr. Millican, waa 
exhibited. 

A ground plan of proposed alterations in the Church of Thedding* 
worth, Leicestershire, was considered. The Committee suggested 
that some improvement might be made in the position of the lectern 
and seats against the chancel arch, llie following is from a paper 
circulated by the Vicar : 

" This church, interesting from its fine tower and spire, and from- 
eihibiting nearly every style of architecture from Norman to Elizabe* 
than, requires a thorough restoration ; the roofs, seats, and pavements 
being in a very poor condition. 

"It is purposed to reinstate these, to open the tower- arch, to re* 
move the high pews and gallery, and to fit the church with uniform 
open seats after the pattern of some good examples already existing^ 
under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott." 

Mr. Goddard laid before the Committee plans of a new church to 
be built at Kilby, Leicestershire, and drawings of the old one, which 
is falling to pieces. Several improvements were considered by the 
Committee to be very desirable ; e. g., that all the best part of the 
church should not be occupied by the appropriated pews, but that at 
least a ])ortion there should be left free. 

Mr. GiUet laid upon the table plans and elevations of cottages, and 
several very effective architectural drawings, by W. J. Gillett. Esq.^ 
which were much admired. 

llie Rev. J. M. Gresley exhibited the official seal (a brass matrix) 
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Parts 1 ^ .mco/ii. — Mr. Teulon has, in this little chnrdi. 

Hie Sr •'rick as a constructive material, besides showiag 

tee o^ /ill his plan. The building consists of a semi-circulw 

8cc «/ to speak, three bays. The most western is raised^ ao as 

br ^ a species of low tower crowned with a broad quadrangular 
' ^pping or spire, with spire-lights placed very high. The remaining 
^arch is under one roof; the distinction between nave and chancel 
being shown inside by a step, and the introduction of wall diapering in 
(jifierent coloured bricks, llie west window is three lights, most of the 
rest of two ; those of the apse and one in the north side having trefoiled 
heads and a quatrefoil above, the rest plain and surrounded by a circle. 
But in ell these instances this tracery is made of brick, red and black. 
without moulding or chamfer, the shafts being alone of stone, of a section 
like the figure 8, so as to give a rabbit for the glass and show a cir« 
oular contour both inside and externally. In the interior of the tower 
brick diapering is also introduced. The vestry is to the north of the 
chancel, and the organ stands under a bold trefoiled arch similarly con- 
structed in the north wall. Though the chancel is seated longitudi- 
nally, the ritual arrangements consist, we are sorry to say, of a pulpit 
and desk massed together outside of it, on the north side ; the font is 
at the west end. There is a bold south porch treated like the remain* 
ing church. Mr. Teulon deserves much credit for this spirited attempt 
to build a small brick church with so much of originality ; the dimen* 
sions internally are 67 feet by 21 feet 6 inches, and the capacity is to 
be for 107. 

Cemetery Chapel, Worcester, — Mr. Hopkins has enabled us to see a 
Tery commendable design for the Worcester cemetery. An interesting 
feature in it is a cloister — proposed to be glazed with memorial 
windows— leading from the chief entrance to the chapel. On the 
right hand of the entrance is a lich-house ; which has an (use- 
less and objectionable) upper story, surmounted by an enriched saddle- 
back roof. On the left hand is a house for the guardian of the ceme- 
tery, with an apartment for mourners. The cloister leads to the north 
aide of a chapel,' comprising nave and chancel, tower and spire at iU 
north.west angle, and a sacristy to the south*east. It is arranged with 
a stalled chancel and properly furnbhed sanctuary ; with some nave 
seats at the west end. and between the two with longitudinal seats for 
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essful instance of constructional ritualism. The reredos riae» ^ In 
a cinqfoilcd canopy, and its prominent feature is a bold cross in J^y ^ 
The levels are three steps at the chancel arch, one at the second \^' 
another intermediately, a sixth at the apse line and the footpjj^' 
Thouc^h on a small scale, this chancel will present a character of muc{^ 

<aignity. 

S. , Kilmaloada, Co, Cork, Ireland. — An interesting design, by 

Mr. St. Aubyn, for a church to be built by thie private munificence of W. 
Bence Jones, Esq. The plan consists of a nave about 52 ft. by 21 ft, 6 in., 
^ with chancel 1 6 ft. 6 in. broad, ending in a five-sided apse, sacristy north* 

west of the chancel, and the tower, (of which the lower stage serves as a 
porch), at the south-west of the nave. The accommodation will be for 
1 35 adults : and the arrangements, including those of the chancel, are 
correct. The style is a simple Geometrical Pointed. The tower, 
of which the belfry- Stage might well have been lifted a few feet higher^ 
has a gabled roof, its axis running north and south. The belfry- windows, 
deeply recessed, have a good effect : and the apse both externally and in« 
ternally looks very well. The apse windows inside are set in foliated 
hoods. A deeply recessed tomb, under a foliated arch, is imbedded in 
the north wall of the chancel internally. The tracery throughout, 
though unpretending, is sufficiently good We observe only one bell. 
Tlie roofs perhaps are rather heavy. The open seats are of great sim« 
plicity. Such a church is an immense ecclesiological gain in Ireland. 

Chapel-school and House, Chieveley, Berks. — Mr. Teulon here gives 
us a pleasing specimen of that most useful provision of our time, a 
chapel-school, with house adjoining. The house stands conveniently 
at the north-west angle, adjacent to the boys' entrance ; the girls' being 
on the other side. We are sorry to see only two bed-rooms provided. 
The chapel-school itself is apsldal, and has a great resemblance to Car- 
penter's design for one published in the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. In this 
case it is specifically adapted for brick, and without the chancel being 
dorroered. lliere is a pretty constructional high screen of wood, and the 
service is said from desks placed stailwise within the portion which serves 
aa a chancel, raised on a step, the sanctuary being raised on another. 
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NEW SCHOOLS, PARSONAGES. ETC. 

Collingboume Ducts, Wilts. — A parsonage of considerable size and 
unusual beauty, is to be built bere from tbe designs of Mr. Street A 
peculiar feature in it is an arrangement by which the ball and dining- 
room can be thrown together, forming an apartment 37 ft. by 16» for 
parochial meetings and like purposes. The hall is open to the first 
floor ; and is beautifully treated with open stone arcading to the stairs 
and wooden screens above. The detail is a rich, and somewhat 
Italianizing, Pointed. We have rarely seen a better design. 

Mr. Street has designed new schools for Blymhill, Staffordshire. 
They are well arranged ; the boys* Gind girls' schoolrooms opening into 
each other, with a common class-room. A good teacher's residence is 
attached : and the whole group is highly picturesque, having a greater 
effect of height than is common in these structures. 

A Club-Room, at Great Parndon, Essex, by Mr. Clarke, is well and 
simply treated. It is a parallelogram with a porch ; and a moderately 
high roof : built of red and white bricks, disposed in bands and pattern. 
The arrangements show seats round the wall ; a table, in the middle, 
and a tea and cojQPee bar, with a " cottage stove'* at one corner. A 
' smoking shed' is provided. The dimensions are 29 ft. by 1 7 ft. 6 in. 

We have seen the design by Mr. Lewis of an external high Comb 
in Middle-Pointed for Sir Henry Bishop, to be placed in the Finchley 
cemetery. The general idea is rather that of Archbishop Gray's tomb 
at York. Colour is introduced in the shape of mosaic, in itself a good 
thing, but we cannot think that the staging of the roof in order to 
introduce horizontal bands of mosaic is felicitous. It will make the 
work top-heavy, particularly when viewed endways. We also question 
much, considering our climate, an external effigy, although diere is 
precedent at Lichfield, &c. The tomb should stand upon the ground, 
and not be raised on a dais. There should also be some cresting-line 
along tbe top. On the whole however the design is very creditable. 

We have seen the drawings of a low tomb erected at Great Barr, 
Staffordshire, from the designs of Mr. G. M. Hills. It is ornamented 
with a good cross ; which is &unk in a kind of panel, trefoiled at each 
end. 

The new Hobson's Conduit for Cambridge, gained by the same 
gentleman in a competition, does not wholly satisfy our notions of a 
public fountain. Tbe conduit proper stands beneath a square vault 
with four open arches under cross gables, and surmounted by a heavy 
pinnacle, 'inhere is much enrichment of detail, but the whole looks 
cumbrous and lacking elegance. 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Mttwgan, CdmioaU. — ^This characteristic Cornish church ia aibout to 
he well restored and re-arxanged by Mr. Butterfield . The plan comprises 
nave and tvo aislesj, north transept, a tow^ of which the base serves as 
a south transept, chancel and south aisle. The chancel is to be nearly 
rebuilt, and a sacristy added on its north side. The style of the ezist- 
uig structure is Third- Pointed ; but the new work wiU be of an earlier 
kind. The roofs are new, of a good pitch, but of the usual local type, 
being boarded and coved, and ornamented with cusping, 3ic., in the 
sanctuary. The new arrangements are very good ; and the pulpit ito 
placed immediately under the arch iuto the north transept: which 
strikes ua as a good innovation. An old chancel- screen is preserved and 
restored ; and a new parclose screen to match, forms a backing for the 
Btalls in the westernmost of the two arches between the chancel and its 
aisle, while in the easternmost arch it is framed into wooden sedilia. In 
the eastern part of the south chancel aisle is a higbntomb — rather 
cnmbrons in design — with its sides arcaded for inscriptions. The 
woodwork, designed to match existing remains, ia of a pleasing but 
late style. 

S. Laurence, Castle Rising^ Norfolk. — Mr. Street has in hand the re^ 
Btoration and refitting 'of the choir of this fine church. The choir 
comprises the lantern-space below a central Transitional tower, and a 
spacious projecting chancel. The north transept is blocked off: but 
the lantern opens into the south transept by a fine arch — which is to 
l>e fitted with a very elegant wrought-iron high screen. The east and 
west arches are unfortunately narrow. Mr. Street places stalls and subw 
sellae under the lantern, and uses the projecting chancel ais a sanctuary — 
the only course to be adopted in so awkward a ground-plan as this. 
The chancel receives a new open foliated roof, of rather elaborate and 
fiond character, and later than the style of the structure, but of excel- 
lent detail, and covered externally with lead. The east end is arcaded, 
and has also a reredos, of great elegance and costiliness v with carved 
cornices, marble shafts, and surfaces of alabaster banded horizontally 
with colour. Beautiful as this is, we should have been glad to see 
Christian sculpture introduced, as it well might have been in so im- 
portant a work as this is. The new sedilia are good First Pointed. 
The encaustic pavement, in which green predominates, is excellently 
designed. 

8^ JMy«\ CMngbmarne Ducia, WUts. — Mr. Street has. in haad the 
restoration and refitting of this church. The chancel is nearly rebuilt, 
a sacristy and a poroh added, and buttresses and windows renewed, in 
a simple but good Pointed style. The tower of this church, oblong in 
plan, seems to have been originally oanstraeted so that its middle stage 
mig;ht be used as a dove-cot. A window, or rather opening; with % sill 
on, which the birds might alight is still preserved. The inteKQ&l ar- 
rangements are excellent, llie chancel has a low screen. 

5« Mary, BtymldU,^ Staffordshire. — ^This church is ahout to bc restored 
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and enlarged by Mr. Street. The plan by the addition of a north able 
will consist of nave and two aisles and western tower, a north-west 
porch, and chancel with a north aisle extending half its length, and a 
sacristy— opening into the south aisle and not into the chancel — on its 
south side. The old structure — of a fair Third-Pointed — is preserved 
as much as possible : but the new aisle, which has a separate gable, is 
of a more pure Pointed. The existing south aisle has classic windows 
in its old walls. The restoration is a very complete and satisfactory 
work: and the arrangements — ^including a chancel, low screen, and 
good reredos — are particularly well managed. A handsome moral 
tomb, recessed in the south wall of the chancel externally is a striking 
feature. We observe that the organ is meant to be bracketed out on 
the north wall of the chancel ; and we understand that organs of a 
small compass, but able to support a choir of boys, are now procurable 
for a small cost, and on so small a scale as to be able to be affixed to a 
wall without any impediment to the view. 

iS. Mary, Stowting, Kent. — Mr. Slater is adding a south aisle and 
tower to this little village church. It will be of four bays, including 
the tower, which occupies the most western bay. The pillars are oc- 
tagonal. A broad low broach is designed, which promises to be grace- 
ful and characteristic. 

8. Martin, Worcester, — In this Anglo- Italian church Mr. Hopkins 
has undertaken to insert a new window, to be filled with stained gla^* 
and to add a reredos below it, as a memorial to a late incumbent. He 
has chosen — by no means unsuccessfully — a kind of broad late Pointed, 
with tracery round a central wheel. Perhaps a nearer imitation of 
Romanesque might be allowable in such a case. We should wish to 
postpone any criticism till the work is finished. 

Notre Dame, Paris, — In honour of the Imperial ceremony which is 
pending, the polychroming of Notre Dame de Paris, in distemper, and 
of course provisional only, has been set in hand to an extent of 1 4,000 
square metres. We hear of capitals and bosses gilt. Moreover, the 
nave clerestory is papered with the imitation of grisaille, that of the 
choir of figure- windows. The architectural renovation of the north 
side has been taken in hand, with a scaffolding 40 metres (upwards of 
130 feet) high along its whole length. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

HOLT COMMUNION AT VUNBRALS. 

To the Editor of the EccUsiologist. 

Sib, — In the account, ^ven in your last number, of a funeral at 
S. Mary Magdalene's, Munster-square, it is mentioned that the Holy 
Communion was celebrated after the removal of the coffin. Of course 
there may have been reasons why in the present instance its oelebn- 
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tioD was deferred till then ; bat as you have headed the notice* " Fa-> 
nerals as they ought to be." you seem to convey the impression, that 
the proper time for the performance of that service on such occasions 
is after the corpse has left the church, or, under ordinary circum- 
stances, when it has been committed to the ground. If such is your 
conviction, I am not one to venture to gainsay it. Only I would ask, 
whether the very intention in bringing the body into l^e church was 
not originally that the sacrifice might be offered in its presence ; and 
whether it would not be both more conformable to ancient practice, and 
at the same time more comforting and significant, to celebrate the Holy 
Mysteries before the grave has received the body ? 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
April 16/A. W. J. D. 

[We thank our correspondent for his letter. Onr heading did not 
mean to imply that each particular detail was what we shovdd esteem 
most correct. In a more strictly arranged funeral -ceremony, we 
have known Holy Communion celebrated in presence of the body ; but 
this was in a village church, and the grave was in the churchyard, and 
not at a distant cemetery. The truth is, that the cemetery chapels 
ought to be such that a proper ceremonial could be performed in 
them.] 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

April, 1856. 
Sir, — In the number of the Ecclesiologist, published upon the first of 
this month, there occurs (in a quotation from a letter describing a 
funeral at S. Mary Magdalene's) the following sentence : — " It was 
most beautiful ; the flower-girls placed a* simple lily wreath on the top 
of the coffin ; she was, you know, a little flower-gfrl. The church 
vas perfectly crowded with beggars, and many seemed very much 
overcome." 

Without knowing in the least who wrote the above sentence, I feel 
quite sure that the writer of it would wish to have had one word in it 
(which sounds a little contemptuous) altered, before it was printed. 

The funeral really was very beautiful, and the church was nearly 
^1 of poor persons, friends of the little girl, all of whom I believe 
felt and appreciated the kindness shown towards her at her funeral. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Edward Stvabt, 
Incumbent of S. Mary Magdalene. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

6, John^street, Adelphi, May 8, 1856. 
Sir, — Application was made to me a short time since for the working 
Swings of the simple village church of Butte mere for a mission- 
^tion, and with great pleasure I am enabled to state that the first 
missionary is just now sailing to plant the English Church on the 
Patagonian coast, and takes with him one mason and carpenter, and 
^ch> working drawings as I have been enabled to supply him with. 
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Hie chimih inB be on Keppd Isfamd, B|id T Imve promised lutcms 
ttsistanee, tdien I know t^e materials, &c., wbidi etm be obtaiiied 
there. Tfamkin^ tliia might be intereffting to the pages of die Btcit^ 

I "ttiif Sir» yours ndthTiijly» 

R. I. WtTHl 



«. eKBKA«r'« CBVBCB. 



To tie Editor qftJke Ecclesiokgiti. 

Sib,— I herewith send you those extracts from -an account of S • G-- 
man's ^hiurch, whicli bear upon the points at issue between i{« and 
myself. 

'* The wtbole 'of the oiiginld Romanesque building consists of the 
west frettt, tbe Boith lower (with the exception of the upper octagonal 
atage, which is First-Poiated)» the lowest stage of the south tower, 
the two western arohes «f the nave arcade, and the areh leading into 
the recessed pew in the north wall of the nave* These piers -and 
arches are built of a gfeen-ttnted slate stone of jb pleasing appearanoe. 
The latter are equiiaiieral, of one plain order, sad rest on large shafts 
of masonry, two feet four inches in diameter, with large ca(>s aad 
square abaci. The four remaining arches of the arcade vary, both in 
mouldings and material, not only from the rest but from each other. 
The shafts are granite monoliths, one foot ten inches in diameter, with 
caps and bases roughly cut, and are very different from the Roma- 
nesque work. The niches springing from them are decidedly of a 
much later period than the Norman era. I am inclined to think that 
the piers in quejftion — especially judging from the peculiar moulding, 
which has a classical character, and the stilted bases — are in imitation 
of Romanesque work, and were probably erected at the close of "Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, when a part of the church fell down and was 
Tebuilt.'*' 

(Signed) J. P. St. AtTBnr, 

Architect." 

So far as regards ^, But I will proceed with my quotationa» bo- 
cause they support a view that I advanced, and which is opposed to 
that laid down 4»jr Mn Streets Thin gentleman, if I remember 
aright, stated, in has paper in the Exeter Transactions on the Middle- 
. Pointed wosk of Cornwall, thai the three windows at the east end of 
the south aisle are in their original positions. Mr. St. Aubyn writes 
of these windows^ " two onder and one over, high up in the gable, ** 
that " the latter gives constructional evidence of being an insertion* 
as nay be aeen ext^mally by the straight point in the masonry on 
each side of the jamb.*' Mr. Street also |^ve a drawing of a window 
-as Middk-Polnted, whidh I have alwaya considered to be <rf a later 
•dsie. It is one -of the loar windows ia the western half of the seiftii 
aisle, whioh Mr. St. Aubyn pvoMunoes to be "* Tbiid-PoiniDd/' 

Year obedient «erva&(» 
. . AaSoei 
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n 4kB editor ^ $i0 M€^emak^. 



Snw — Alloir 1A, %B the -aiiHibrt of fbt Desi^tm marked "* f n teritnte 
«bttfido/* te cortect «n error Into '%!iidh yoti 'Imte Mien, respeetiHK 
the vkfwef m Clravcii ^vMi Two Wettem lV>wets» eilnblted inth oar 
dcaign^ ^wlueh jou call an fl/>fiTfl/iiig, 

We bc^ to «iQr it waa not iotooded for «xybitioiw aad it ia realilf 
ft^lesign lor aertaui addkiaBa to, aad raatowttana of, ahe Gatfacdial ot 
Manchaater (PaipeadicttlAr), prepared aome yaara a^«t the dtiire «f 
one <if the -chapter. 

The oommitaion would he •aware that thia waa a«l a deaign iar 4ha 
Idlle Cathedral, aa 4Mir accoiapaoyiag deacriptieii ezpveaalf m^ •^^ 

We 4tf9a» -Sir, very reepectfull]r. 

Your 43ibedieat aervaiit\ 

laAAO HoiiDBir Ajra Soul 

7b t^ JS^t/or qf the BccU$iolo§fist. 

May^O. 1850. 

IXftAft 8(ta»*^Thei« veK one err two wiatakea ia my renarica on 
8. MaayV Warwick, wMch I ani annoua to correct* 'I'he nave mmL 
tower were hailt from the deeigna of Sir WiHiam WiUaon, not \9f 
Wreo. The gaa ataadards were hj Hardinan» and not by Skidmore. 
The «ta]la in the choir will eventually have canopiea. I am indebted 
for theae particulara to the Rev. H. Thooipaon, Curate of 6. Mary'a. 

The chancel at Whitnaah waa reopened iaat weeL The xeredoa of 
encaustic tiles b most effective. It was not put up when I sent jou 
•my paper on the Churches of Warwickshtre. A new window by 
Hardman has also been lately pot in. The oUier windows are by 
Holland of Warwidk, and do him infinite credit. 

A very superb memorial has }o8t been erected in the Leamtngton 
Cemetery, midway 'between Whitnash and Leamington, and is weQ 
worth inspection. It has heen executed by Skidmore of Coventry. 
The material is iron: the angels, medallions, and capitals are df 
4Mip|ier fplt. The deaiga ia purely Mediaeval, and is « work of aery 
igvaaa haanty- The aaloe ia very oonaiierabla. In much haaae, 

i vamaan yvnrs very faithfutty, 

JL. fi. 

[We have seen this memorial at Mr. Skidmore's atelier, and had 
<MBraelveB porpoaed to notice it when foreatalled by our correapondent. 
The deaign ia queationaUe:^— an eifteraal herse ooverhig a meve graaa 
tomh. fiat Mr. Skidasore knot responsible for thia. The exeontiaa 
ia exquisite ; a rich and lofty floriated cross rises from tiie cseat, along 
which are ranged medallions containing Scriptural aabjeote ia high 
jelief. We ahould deaire to aee the whole work tnnqported into the 
interior of aome cathedral and plaeed o^rer<a high tomh.] 

We votice the appearance in a Tery beaatiiul form of Mr. M. D^by 
Wyatt'a Lecture, before the Arundel Sodety, on the Hiatory, Methoda^ 
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and chief Productioiit of the Ait of Sculpture in lyory ; together with 
Mr. B. Oldfield's Catalogue of known specimens of such Ivory Carving. 
The volume is especiallj noticeable for its fllustration by nine photo- 
graphs from ivories beautifully executed by Mr. Spencer. Such pho- 
tographs are really nearly as good as the ivories themselves, and in- 
finitely more convenient for keeping and reference. The volume 
forms part of the seventh annual pubUcadon of the Arundel Society. 

The Architeeiural Museum continues to make satisfactory progress; 
Its art-prizes to workmen were given away at a very interesting meet- 
ing held on April 7th, to William Sandilands and John Baldwin : and 
the subjects for the prizes for the present year were announced. The 
one prize is to be £10 for the best specimen of wrought iron, with a 
second prize given by our chairman ; and the other prize is to be £10 
(offered by Mr. Ruskin) for the best stone carving of a quatrefoil con*- 
taining a bas-relief illustrative of the Crimean war. The Report of the 
Museum for 1856 has also been published. 

Mr. E. B. Denison's Lectures on Church Building (Bell and Daldy), 
have deservedly reached a second edition, and appear " rewritten and 
greatly enlarged," and, we may add, illustrated, in a sizeable volume. 

We have received the two first numbers for the present year of the 
Dietsehe Warande. We propose to notice them at the conclusion of 
the half volume, i.e. when we have received another number. 

An interesting meeting of Architectural Societies is to be held at 
S. Alban's on June 17th, when, among other things, Mr. O. O. Scott 
will g^ve a Liecture on the Abbey. Members of the Ecclesiological 
Society are kindly invited by the S. Alban's Society. 

A correspondent informs us that the parish church of Frome Selwood 
used to be always decorated with evergreens at Whitsuntide as well as 
at Christmas. If the same correspondent will refer to former volumes 
of the Ecclesiologisty he will see arguments to show that '*to sing*' 
means to sing with cadences and inflections, and " to say " to recite 
in sustained monotone, — ^in their ecclesiastical sense as occurring in 
the rubrics. 

Mural Paintings, — We understand that in the pending restoration 
of the Romanesque church of Hadleigh, Essex, some interesting mural 
paintings have been discovered ; we hear they are of early date, but 
as S. Thomas of Canterbury is among the subjects, they cannot be 
contemporary. 

We are again reluctantly obliged to postpone Mr. P. Freeman's 
Paper on Cathedral Architecture, the Chapel at Vincennes, and a Letter 
on Symbolism. The second part of our review of Mr. Fergusson's 
Handbook must also be postponed. 

Erratum. — In our last number an error in the making up led to 
the attribution to Mr. Clarke of the Parsonage at Kingston, Surrey. It 
should have been assigned to Mr, Teuton, 

Received : T. J. (too late for careful answer in our ])resent number), 
R. C, A. H. M., E. D., H. N. 
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ON THE CAUSES OF SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY IN 

CATHEDRAL ARCHITECTURE. 

A Lecture delivered in the Cathedral City of Chicheeter, by the Rev. 

Philip F&bkman, M.A. 

The study of church architecture may be approached from so many 
sides, and possesses such varied sources of attraction, that we cannot 
wonder that persons of the greatest possible variety of tastes and tem- 
peraments should be found at the present day to take a more or less 
lively interest in it. The wonder rather is» that any age should be 
found indilFerent to a subject which appeals, in so many ways, alike to 
our highest faculties and aspirations, and to our mobt ordinary moods 
and every-day habits of thought. It should seem as if no one, in whom 
there lingers any feeling of association with the past, — of delight in 
what is beautiful, — of awe at what is lofty and sublime, or of reverence 
for that which enshrines and shadows forth holy things, — could really be 
indifferent to the charms of church architecture. In a word, we are all 
of us by nature, or however by Christian education, lovers of it. It 
may, therefore, fairly be presumed that to call attention to any part of 
this wide subject is to open a book which all must read with delight, 
or rejoice in hearing read by others. 

In selecting cathedral architecture, with especial reference to our 
own cathedral, for the subject of some very unpretending remarks, I 
am actuated, not merely by the circumstance of its being the peculiar 
phase of church architecture which is more especially and constantly 
before us in this place, but by the following consideration more espe- 
cially : viz., that, if I mistake not, church architecture, by its very 
nature, is best studied in the larger and grander specimens of it. It 
might seem, perhaps, at first sight, that, for those whose lot will, as a 
general rule, be cast among the humbler, however beautiful, parochial 
structures of the land, the subject were beat studied in specimens of 
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that simple kind. Bat if we consider, on the other hand, what it ii 
that church architecture should strive to be and to express, we shall 
perhaps be induced to correct this judgment. The proper business, 
then, or the highest aim, certainly, of church architecture be.ing to 
give utterance and expression, by means of a material fabric, (so far as 
this is possible.) to the highest and sublimest emotions we are capable 
of, — viz., to religious and devotional feelings and ideiis, — we feel at 
once that greatness , where it may be had, is an element which such 
architecture cannot well do without. Altitude, length, distance, space, 
are the elements we crave for putting together something which shall 
speak for us what we feel. Our sense of the greatness and glory of 
Him Whom we worship, and of the height to which even our limited 
faculties are capable of soaring in search of Him, is in a manner re- 
lieved by being allowed to utter itself, as it were, in things vast and 
high ; in aisles that stretch away from, or vaults that soar abeve us. 
What a swelling and soaring anthem is to the heart and voice, that a 
cathedral is to the aspirations of the heart and the eye. And the re* 
ligious expression of humbler structures is due, I conceive, in a great 
measure, to this : that, on their smaller scale, they reproduce and recall, 
by similarity of features, those impressions of sublimity and grandeur 
which can only be tasted in perfection in fabrics of imposing dimen- 
sions. Hence it is well that the pastor of the village church, boasting 
its tower and spire, perhaps its arched aisles, its receding perspective of 
roof, but with no pretensions to grandeur, should enter once in a while 
the cathedral church of his diocese, to draw from it an elevated sense of 
what church architecture aims to be, and is, when scope is given to it. 
He will return to his miniature copy of the vaster pile, not so much 
with a sense of lack, as with the feeling, that he has around him, 
in the scene of his own ministrations, g^rms, however undeveloped, — 
elements, however crude, — of all that man has to give of architectural 
utterance to the glory of Him Who is worshipped there. 

In turning, then, to cathedral architecture, and especially to our own 
cathedral, we are studying architectural art not merely in its highest, 
but in some sense in its only true and perfectly realised form ; and in 
its best form for purposes of study. As children learn to read and 
write correctly in a large character, so must learners in religious archi- 
tectural expression have recourse to the greater, that they may learn 
to appreciate smaller specimens of the art. 

Bearing these considerations in view, I shall draw attention to the fea- 
tures of cathedral architecture, in the full confidence that our study of 
it will furnish us with the true key for unlocking the treasures, and 
will best train our age for estimating the beauties, of all church archi- 
tecture whatsoever. 

Let me point out, then, some of the leading characteristics of cathe- 
dral or collegiate, as distinguished from ordinary or parochial, church 
architecture. 

Grandeur, both of altitude and of ground-plan dimension, may in- 
deed be found to a great extent in parochial churches ; but, as a ge- 
neral rule, the cathedral church of a diocese takes the precedence of itB 
daughter churches in these respects. Even in this diocese, compare* 
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tively small aa our cathedral is, there are flew churches, indeed, which 
are half its length, and not one which is half its height. Its extreme 
length is 410 feet; the height of its spire 279 feet. Even its trans- 
verse dimension, i.e., its width across the transepts, exceeds the length 
of every charch, except some few, in the diocese. Next I would ob- 
serve that this grandeur manifests itself, after all, not so much in mag* 
nifying, as in multiplying features. In a cathedral there are. iuteriorly, 
three stories or tiers, instead of one or two, as in parish churches. To 
the arches of the [aisles is superadded not merely, as in many parish 
chorches, a clerestory, but an intervening triforium ; the triforium 
being that space above the aisle arches which results from the slope of 
the aisle-roofs, and which is always in large churches laid open by 
arches. The name is derived by Professor Willis from thoro*' or thro'^ 
faritnm, a Latinised Saxon word, signifying, properly, any gallery running 
along in the thickness of a waU. This threefold piling of tier upon 
tier of arches, each tier perhaps a church in itself, or fitted by its 
dimensions to be so, may not unfitly be reckoned one of the sublimest 
efforts of Christian architecture, recalling the less religious effort of 
Virgirs Titans : 

" Ter tmit oonad imponere PeUon Oimb, 
Scilicet atqae Oaam frondosam inrolvere Olympam.*' 

Here then sublimity results from the multiplication of the stages, or 
elements of height. 

Ilie arches of the lantern, or central part, are, however, in all cases 
of necessity, vast in themselves. Here the muU^iication which prevails 
elsewhere throughout the building is exchanged for the magnifying of a 
single feature ; and it will be found that the four arches of which I 
speak are among the sublimest interior features of Christian archi- 
tecture. 

First of all, these four arches exhibit and bring out, by their span, 
whatever nobleness, in respect of width, is possessed by the four arms 
of the cruciform structure. And next, it is here, and here only, that 
the sheer height of the interior is exhibited in one precipitous fall from 
roof to floor. Elsewhere, the multiplication of arches and tiers, intro- 
duced for wise reasons, while it dazzles and astonishes by producing a 
sense of number and complexity, — the grand arcade being thrice repeated 
in its every feature, — necessarily reduces to the eye the appearance of 
direct height. While, in the one case, the height is scaled, as it were, by 
successive steps ; in the other, the clear, downward sweep, as of a sword, 
(to borrow a picturesque expression from Mr. Ruskin,) challenges the eye 
to mount by a single effort to the entire altitude. The contrast is 
pleasing, and doubtless serves greatly to enhance, by unexpectedness* 
the impression of sublimity. The prevailing rule of the interior struc- 
ture is, however, subdivision ; and rightly. There is no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that a large interior is more sublime from not 
being broken into parts. Were the whole of our cathedral, as some 
might perhaps imagine would be best for effect, one lofty sweep of wall 
from floor to roof; were it, in other words, but of one stage throughout. 
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instead of three, it would immediately lose fuUj half its apparent size 
and eleyation. 

A remarkable instance of this is presented by York Minster, one of 
the largest and — with the single exception of Westminster — ^the loftiest 
interior in the kingdom. Notwithstanding this, nothing is more dia* 
appointing than the interior view. The impression it gives, the nave 
especially, is that of a large parish church ; the cathedral idea seems to 
have been wanting. And why ? Because, instead of three stories, 
there are — at least, in effect — but two. The triforium is so treated, as 
to be a mere elongation, downwards, of the clerestory. The great law 
of the multiplication of parts, as a means of giving the impression of 
greatness, is, in this instance, violated. And, again, we have seen that 
much grandeur is the result of a proper contrast between the com- 
plexity of the storied nave and choir, and the single grandeur of the 
lantern arch. This contrast at York is in a great measure "wanting. 
In vain these arches soar to the great height of 100 feet ; the cantreut, 
which would render this unbroken precipice of stone astonishing, has 
been in a great degree marred by the faulty construction of the rest 
of the building. In Westminster, on the contrary, the contrast is 
perfect, and the effect sublime beyond description. 

On the multiplication of longitudinal features as a necessary element 
of beauty and sublimity, there is less need to dwell. Poets in all ages 
have been idive to the glories of '* the long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault ;"^ of the succession of "antique pillars, massy proof:"' of 
arch behind arch, '* in endless perspective.**^ An eloquent prose writer 
(Hugh James Rose) speaks of " Nave and aisle revealing their awful 
^ perspective to the astonished gaze :" our own great Church poet " of 
the " far-shadowing awful nave," and the like expressions. Now all 
this effect, never attained in any other kind of architecture, is due 
mainly to that apparently interminable repetition and multiplication of 
similar parts, which makes up the vista of a cathedral nave or aisle. 
And — (to exemplify in a particular what haa been before observed in a 
general way) — even in the case of parish churches where these "long- 
drawn" effects are precluded by the scale of the building, we never* 
theless learn to love and appreciate such approximations to it as a few 
pillars or arches can make, as seeing in them the germ of the more 
perfect specimens. Extension by repetition is the law of the humbler 
no less than of the more noble structure ; the ideal the same, though 
the realisation is less perfect. This is more especially the case, 
when, as in so many instances, the cathedral has communicated some 
of her features to her daughter churches. Thus in this diocese, the 
dark Purbeck or Petworth shafts which are so characteristic of the ca- 
thedral, reappear in the noble conventual fragment of Boxgrove» in 
several others, along the coast from Shoreham to Havant; and in 
this neighbourhood at Bosham, Appledram, All Saints' in this dty, and 
many others. 

But why, it may be asked, should not the minor churches reproduce 
accurately on their smaller scale, the multiplied features of the cathe- 
dral ? The answer is, that in some points it would be impossible — in 

> Gray. < Milton. < Wordsworth. 
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others highly inexpedient. Multitudinous repetitions of arches in a 
church of moderate length would produce arches of a ridiculous small- 
ness ; and the attempt to give three stories would only produce pettiness 
instead of grandeur. 

There is however, one simple hut remarkable expedient by which 
the architects of our smaller churches strove to communicate im- 
preaaions of infinitude to that which was by its nature not only finite* 
but g^reatly limited. Unable in this case to produce directly infinitude 
of effect, they yet deemed that through the eye something might be 
done in the way of suggesting it to the mind. Even numbers, it was 
perceived, convey to the mind the idea of compleienese ; there is, a 
wholeness, a finished character about such numbers ss four, and six, 
and eight. Odd numbers on the contrary convey the idea of incom^ 
pleteness ; there is about them a broken character; we habitually 
think of them either as the preceding even number with an addition 
of one : or as falling short by one of the next even number.^ They 
are suggestive therefore, of stretching forward and onward ; and so 
far they are akin to infinity. It is doubtless on this account that in 
our parish churches, where the eye counts easily and mechanically the 
number of arches in the nave, or of bays (i.e. divisions) in the roof» the 
number of these is, as far as my own observation goes, in the vast ma* 
jority of instances, odd. In the case of roofs, I hardly ever knew an 
instance to the contrary ; the great and famous modem roofs of Suffolk 
and Somersetshire are constantly of five, seven, nine, or eleven bays or 
divisions. And wherever, in a parochially-sized church, the number of 
arches or hays in the nave is even, there immediately arises an unwelcome 
sense of completeness ; the eye or the mind, instead of being left long- 
ing and stretching onward into the unknown and infinite, is thrown back 
upon. itself with that sense of repose, which is alike kindred to the 
spirit of Ghrecian, and foreign to that of Gothic or Pointed Architecture. 
In cathedral churches, however, and large ones generally, the number of 
arches in the nave is even ; but then the number in the choir is odd ; 
in all, therefore, odd. 

It is an interesting question, itself closely connected with this sub- 
ject of viBta, and of multiplication of parts ; from what point of view 
were churches and cathedrals expressly designed to be viewed ? And 
considerations are not wanting which seem to answer the question 
pretty satisfactorily. Some point near the end of the longer axis of the 
building it must surely be ; since thence the multiplication of parts is 
most fully realized. And considering again tbat the east end is that 
towards which the church idea, by ancient tradition, tends ; since her 
rites draw us on from the western firont to the eastern altar : it is clear 
which way the old architects would have us turn our faces to estimate 
best their glorious work. All this is confirmed by the fact that church 
doors, as an almost universal rule, are at or very near the west end : by 
our finding that church seats, facing eastward, are ornamented in the 
back and not on the front ; chancel arches, in the Norman period espe- 
cially, on the west side, more than on the east. 

The extreme west end then, is, it should seem, the spot of all others 
' Hence the Greek vfpiwbs, an even number and one over* 
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for a survey. And it may be added, that from this point we have be- 
fore us, the longest line contained within the church ; a line drawn 
namely, from the eye of the spectator, or from the floor line at 
the west end, to the top of the vaulting at the east end. Thus in a 
cathedral 500 ft. long, by 100 high, the line from the spectator to the 
east end will be upwards of 510 ft. The next best point of view 
would seem to be such a point in the transept as commands most of 
the choir. 

But I have not yet pointed out wherein consists the distinction in 
structure between a cathedral or collegiate and a parochial church. 
That distinction is, that the choir is, as a universal rule, placed on a par 
08 to broad architectural treatment, with the nave ; whereas in parochial 
churches the chancel, as a general rule, is on a smaller scale, both 
narrower and lower, than the nave. It is true that in the latest Gh>thic 
period they began to run the chancels on continuously with the nave, 
with like height and breadth ; but this seems to be rather a debase- 
ment, than accordant with the genius of parochial church architec- 
ture. The reason of the distinction thus made is obvious. In a 
parish church the number of clergy is likely to be two or three at 
most ; and their position is that of a few leading the services of the 
great body of the faithful : hence a modest diwtensum and altitude 
become the rule of chancels, though at the same time the utmost beauty 
of details is fitly lavished on them. 

The theory of cathedrals on the contrary, or of collegiate churches, 
is that of a considerable body, clerical and lay, living for the constant 
discharge of a high service ; — a service at which the attendance of 
the people is so far an accessory only, that it goes on whether they are 
there or not. It demands, therefore, for its architectural maintenance 
and expression, equality, at least in all the nobler characters, such as 
those of breadth and height, with the nave. And so we find it. The 
rule of cathedrals is, that their choir be as high and as broad — some- 
times as long, as their nave. 

One more element of sublimity, common, happily, though still in 
difierent degrees, to parochial and cathedral church architecture, may 
be mentioned. All writers on the sublime and beautiful, from Longinus 
to Johnson and Burke, have recognised some degree of gloom, or rather 
of indistinctness, as an important element of it. In sacred poetry, 
the figure dimly perceived by Eliphaz, when *' it stood still, but he could 
not discern the form thereof," and the description of death in Milton, 

** The other shape 
If shape it may be called that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb," — (Bk. ii.) 

have been justly commended as instances of this. A nobler and more 
refined turn has been given by the great devisers of church architec- 
ture to this element of sublimity. Partly for the sake of contrast 
with ordinary and secular interiors, partly for the sake of the solemn- 
ising efiect produced by tempering, subduing, and colouring the na- 
tural white light, they had recourse to those expedients which are so 
familiar to us in the various forms of stained glass. It is, I conceive. 
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earnestly to be maintained, that the primary object of stained glass is 
mot to hang beantifal pictures on church walls. No : the " dim 
religious light/* Milton (no Puritan in this) rightly perceived, is the 
proper aim of the •* storied window." however " richly dight.'* Yet not 
a dm light merely, but a .light coloured as well as subdued, till ** all 
the air," as it has been happily expressed, " is thronged with shadow$ 
bright"^ And surely a beautiful thought it was, seeing that all ordi« 
nary secular matters are of necessity transacted in the common light of 
day, thus to resolve that light, for Uie uses of our more sacred hours, 
into those rainbow hues which invest the type of mercy and peace. 
Partly then for the sake of a darkening and solemnising indistinctness, 
partly of beauty and symbolic meaning, do we fill our church windows, 
according to oor ability, with the cunning workmanship of the artist 
in glass. A view which it is the more important to dwell upon in the 
present day, because it is in a great degree independent of the par« 
ticular artistic merit of the several specimens. 

It may be observed, too, that there is less diflerence, perhaps, in this 
kind of sublimity of effect than in others, between cathedral and 
ordinary churches. The vaster body of coloured air, for such it really 
is in the former, added to the aerial distance, of course enhances the 
effect. But the smallest sanctuary may be rendered wonderfully 
imposing and awing, by due toning down and colouring of the light : 
the principle is the same in all. The light it«elf enters veiled into 
the sanctuary. 

** Awed by a Holy Prttence, sadly &ir. 
The daylight eotera reverently Uiere ; 
Still shedding, as it veiled and dimly falls, 
Unearthly fresco on the mellowed walls." 

It will be perceived, and must have been often felt, that when we 
would speak of the effects of church architecture, we, as by a sort of 
necessity, have recourse to poetry. It is not unnatural. There is in 
truth the closest communion between poetry and church architecture. 
A cathedral, it may be boldly said, is a material poem ; an utterance 
of sacred thought through the medium of sublime combinations, not of 
words, but of the natural elements ; the produce of the quarry, the 
forest, and the mine. It sends up, even as it stands, the continual 
melody of its beauty and its harmony, its grandeur and its strength ; 
and what can the finest poem, set to the noblest music, do more ? 

Of the poetical character of cathedral architecture in particular, no 
more striking proof can be found than the fact of its having proved a 
source of inspiration to our greatest poets, secular as well as sacred — 
from Shakspeare to Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott, and from 
Milton to Keble. On the principle that nothing which is not in itself 
poetical can inspire fine poetry, we may fearlessly appeal to this proof 
of the poetry of church architecture. It would be deeply interesting 
to form a complete collection of passages of this description* It 
Would be found that in many instances church architectural effect has 
^en the late;it and unsuspected source of the inspiration. Thus when 

' Keble, Lyra Innocentiiuii. 
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Milton says, " Liet the bass of heayen's deep organ blow," the com- 
parison is not merely between an organ and the winds, but between 
the vaulted skies and a cathedral, resounding with the full power of 
its organ. 

This same comparison, of a large church interior to the visible 
heavens, is an obvious yet a noble one ; and though daring, not 
puerile or unreasonable. No one has carried the comparison to a 
greater height, filled it with more exquisite imagery, nor clothed it in 
more ravishing language, than Shakspeare. If we bear in mind that 
the vaults of cathedral roofs, choir roofs especially, were frequently 
coloured to represent the sky, and thickly powdered with stars, called 
in architectural language patera or patines, and remembering too the 
ancient notion of the music of the spheres, and the mention in Scrip- 
ture that at the creation " the morning stairs sung together," we shall 
be at no loss to trace the inspiration of the following passage to its 
true source. The visible heavens at night are evidently represented 
as a material choir, the patera-like stars as choristers, accompanying 
with their voices the music made by angels and cherubims in higher 
and unseen heavens. 

'' Here will we sit, and let the sounds of muiic 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the Touchers of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : look how the foor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb that Uiou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young- eyeid cherubims/' 

Congreve, also a dramatic, and therefore secular poet, bears his 
testimony to the poetry-inspiring power of a grand church interior. 
His inspiration is indeed less true ; but its source is equally undeniable. 
The following lines in the '* Mourning Bride " were pronounced by 
Dr. Johnson the finest poetical passage he had ever read : 

" How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable, 
tiooking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight.'' 

These are noble lines ; the writing of one who had felt his whole 
being mastered and subdued by the sublime interior effects which be 
describes. They are carried, however, I conceive, into a fault, where 
they speak of terror as well as awe being inspired. The feeling 
engendered by this kind of sublimity is not terror, but owe, as the 
poet had- at first rightly said : not the fear of evil, biit the sense of 
being in a majestic and soul- subduing presence. This accordingly is 
Coleridge's just discrimination between the effects of Grecian and 
Gothic architecture in the mind : viz., that in the one case we are lost 
in admiration of the power of man ; in the other, admiration itself is 
swallowed up in the overwhelming sense of our own nothingness. 
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The lines of'MfltDo on cathedral irchitecture and mnsic, already 
referred to, are too well known to need repetition: Wordsworth's 
sonnets on King's College Chapel, and Sir WiJter Scott's comparison 
of Staffa to a minster, scarcely less so. I will only add, therefore, in 
proof of my position, and in conclusion of my paper, a passsge from 
each of two great poetical minds of our day, the one uttering itself 
in verse, the other in prose, — Mr. Keble and Mr. Rusldn. The fol- 
lowing lines, from one of the finest poems in the " Christian Year" 
(Third Sunday after Epiphany), bespeak an exquisite appreciation of 
those elements of sublimity and beauty to which I have here en* 
deaToared to draw attention : viz., the dazzled astonishment arising 
from the multiplication of similar parts ; the awe inspired by perpen- 
dienlar altitude ; and the sense of superiority impressed by the ap- 
parently interminable reachiug away from us of the cTer-narrowing 
vistas of aisles. He is speaking of the glorious mission of the church 
or cathedral architect : 

'* He too is blest, whose outward eye 
Tbe graoefol lines of art maj trace, 
While his free spirit, soaring high, 
Dlsoems the gloriotis from the base ; 
Tin oat of dnat his magio raise 
A house for prayer, and bve, and full harmonious praise. 

" Where^^r awey, and Mgh ab09€f 
In mass on mase the truioed sight 
Strays, mindful of that heavenly love 
Which knows no end in depth or height. 
While the strong breath of music seems 
To wall us ever on, soarbg in blissful di^nia.'' 

No less eloquent, if less directly religious, is the prose poetry of Mr. 
Buskin, — speaking not of the interior but of the exterior sublimities of 
cathedral architecture, a fertile subject on which time has not allowed 
me to speak this cTening. He commends the maguiiicence of con- 
ception, " which has scooped the vast portals," as seen in foreign 
churches, especially in our own of Peterborough, " into the depth and 
darkness of Elijah's Horeb cave; and lifted out of the populous 
city» grey cliffs of lonely stone into the midst of sailing birds and 
silent air."^ 



ON THE SAINTE CHAPELLE AT PARIS. 

A Paper read at the Anniversary Meeting of the Eccksiological Society, 
on April Urd, 1856, by Hbnbt Cluttok, Esq., Architect. 

In the year 1022 the king Robert of France, son of Hugh Capet, 
emulating the devotion of his father, erected in the Court of the Palais 
de Justice at Paris an oratory, which he dedicated to the honour 
of Notre Dame de TEtoile ; at the same time that he instituted a new 
order which bore a similar title, and which was composed of thirty 

> Seven Lamps of Architectural p. 93. 
TOL. ZVII. I I 
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knights, princes, and a grand seigneur. In the year IU% the resideoce 
of this order was removed from its ancient foundation to the Chateau 
de Clichy, near to S. Denis, and at the instigation of the king, Louxs 
IX., known as S. Louis, the oratory heforementioned was taken down, 
and on its site the king's architect, Pierre de Montereau, commenced 
the noble structure which in our day is recognised as the Parthenon of 
the middle ages. It is well known by what motives S. Louis was 
induced to undertake the erection of this magnificent edifice. Certain 
holy relics, the chief of which were our Lord's Crown of thorns, and a 
portion of His Cross, had hitherto been preserved at Constantinople. 
These relics continued, however, from time to time to be pawned to meet 
the exigencies of the Greek empire until S. Louis purchased them of 
the Emperor Baldwin. They were subsequently taken to France with 
great ceremonial care, and through the piety of the king enshrined in 
the upper chapel of Pierre de Montereau's great work, llie deed of 
conveyance of these relics is given in Du Breul's Theatre des An- 
tiquit^s de Paris, of which the following is a translation : 

"By deed, dated June 1247, and executed at Ste. Germain en 
Laye. the Emperor Baldwin, in consideration of a large sum paid for 
their redemption, conveys absolutely to his dear friend and relative, 
Louis, the illustrious king of France, the most holy Crown of thorns of 
our LoBD, and a large portion of the most holy Cross, together with 
several other holy relics, specified in the same deed, and all which had 
been preserved with becoming veneration at Constantinople : although, 
at various times, it had been necessary to pledge them in order to raise 
money for the exigencies of the empire. The relics thus purchased by 
S. Louis, and conveyed by him to Paris, are these specified, viz., the 
Crown of thorns; the true Cross ; some Blood of our Lord Jxsus Christ; 
the clothes in which our Lord was wrapped in infancy ; another large 
piece of the wood of the holy Cross ; some blood which dropped miracu- 
lously from an image of our Lord, where it had been struck by an 
infidel ; the chain or iron fetter, in shape of a ring; with which our 
Lord was bound ; the holy towel or cloth ; a large piece of the stone 
of our Lord's sepulchre ; some milk of the blessed Virgin Mary ; the 
head of the spear with which our Lord^s Side was pierced ; another 
cross (moyenne) anciently called the cross of triumph, because carried 
commonly into battle by the emperors in expectation of victory ; the 
purple robe with which Christ was invested in derision by the soldiers 
of Pilate ; the reed which was placed in His Hand as a sceptre ; the 
sponge put to His Mouth with vinegar ; a piece of the winding sheet, 
in which He was laid in the sepulchre ; the towel with which He 
girded Himself when He washed and wiped the feet of His apostles; 
the rod of Moses ; the top of S. John the Baptises head ; and the heads 
of S. Blasius, S. Clement, and S. Simon."' 

I need scarcely remind you that Montereau's building includes a lower 
as well as an upper chapel. The former of these was dedicated in the 
year 1248, " in honore gloriosissimse virginis genitricis Dei Maii0." 
It is, however, to the dedication of the upper chapel that our atten* 
tion should be more particularly directed. It is as follows : " Anno 
Domini 1248, Calendis Maii dedicata est ecclesia ista a venerabili 
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patre Ordone Thosculaneiisis Epucopo Apoetolici aedis Legato in 
honore Sacrosanctse Corona Spina Domini et TivificsB Grucia." 
Hence the name of Sainte, or Holy, as applied to thiB and to other 
chapels in France, which were subsequently erected for similar pur* 
poses. Bat although this dedication and its abbreviation to ' Sainte 
Chapelle/ as applied to a separate and distinct ecclesiastical edifice, was 
unknown before the times of S. Louis, yet we do know that in cathe* 
dial and other churches in France, as in the whole of Christendom, 
altars expressly dedicated to the honour of holy relics were universal. 
In the aanctoary of a church or a cathedral it waa usual to place such 
altars behind the great altar, but elevated above it. It was thus at 
S. Denis, at Notre Dame of Paria, at Rheims, at Bourges, and in our 
own country at Westminster and at Salisbury. Notre Dame of Paris 
had aix altars of relics. The first, which contained the chasse of S. Marcel, 
waa placed, as beforementioned, immediately behind the high altar, and 
raised above it ; the chasae, which contained the remains of the saint, 
was of silver gilt, and enriched with numberless jewels and precious 
stones. It was placed on a table plated with copper, and supported 
by four large and lofty pDlars of the same material. More elevated 
still was a very large cross, the crucifix of which was also of silver 
gilt. To the right of the chasse of S. Marcel was that of Notre 
Dame, which was placed on the altar to the Holy Trinity. This 
chasae was also of silver gilt, and contained numerous relics. The 
remaining chasses, one of which was of wood only, covered with very 
precious drapery of silk, and sometimes carried in procession round the 
church, were those of S. Lucian, of S. Cosmo and S. Damian, of 
S. Severin and of S. Gundulph. All those chasses severally had altars 
to them. The altar-tomb of our own Edward the Confessor at West- 
minster is, as you are aware, situated behind the place for the high 
altar. The chasse, which contained the remains of the canonized king, 
was, like that of S. Marcel at Paris, raised on a slab or table, supported 
by columns, which, instead of being of copper, are chiefly of Alexandrian 
moaaic work. In front, or against the west end of the basement 
or tomb, was a small altar : and the chasse itself had a feretory or 
moveable covering, which was raised whenever the remains of the 
saint were exhibited to the faithful. These two examples from the 
principal churches in Paris and in London will suffice to show the 
arrangement for altars of relica where there was space sufficient in the 
sanctuary to admit of their presence. When, however, from the 
abundance of relics the space in a chiurch would not admit of each 
chaase having i^ proper altar, a practice became general in the 
thirteenth century of erecting over one altar an estrade or receptacle 
to receive several chasses ; and for the purpose of lowering on to the 
altar beneath any one of these chasses, on the feast of the saint whose 
relics it contained, a square hole was left in the under side of the 
estrade, large enough to admit the passage of the largest chasse it 
held; a cord being the medium which regulated its descent. This 
plan was adopted at the cathedral of Arras, at the church of S. Etienne 
du Mont, at Paris ; and, as I will subsequently show, in the Sainte 
Chapelle itself. 
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Rrom these few fadtB it will be inferred that the Catholic Chnich 
held the veneration of relics in the highest estimation before the 
custom arose, in the time of S. Louis, of farther honouring them by 
the erection of distinct ecclesiastical buildings to enshrine them. The 
possession of so sublime a treasure as the Redeemer's Grown of igno- 
miny doubtless stimulated the piety and veneration of S. Loms to 
enshrine it in the costliest tabemade the hand of man could erect. 
He seemed, too, to have been disinclined that either himself or his 
successors should forego, as he thought, the inestimable privilege of 
daily presentation before the mysterious realities of his Lord's passion. 
With such feelings it is not impossible that the idea should have si^- 
gested itself to him that rather than honour the cathedral church 
of Notre Dame of Paris with such priceless gifts* he would re- 
move the humble oratory of Notre Dame de TEtoile in the Palais dn 
Roi where he resided, and on its site erect an edifice to be renowned 
of all ages as the masterpiece of medieval art, whereby he could 
testify to Christendom the veneration in which he held the sacred trea* 
sure he had acquired. 

With a few exceptions the building of Pierre de Montereau» erected 
to contain these relics, did not vary in its plan and arrangement from 
chapels contemporaneously erected and attached to palaces and other 
large residences. The type chosen by Montereau was the same aa that 
which was then being carried out in the erection of the chapel to the 
archiepiscopal chapel at Rheims. Thus the circumstance of S. Loois 
erecting an edifice expressly to receive these relics did not develope any 
particular ecclesiastical arrangement in the plan of the building. The 
common type of the day seems to have been adhered to ; one recognized 
by its lower as well as upper chapel, consisting of from three to four 
bays, vaulted in one space, without aisles, and terminated at the east 
with an apse of three or more sides. The exceptions before alluded 
to in the plan of the Sainte ChapeUe from that of previous and con- 
temporaneous edifices, is the introduction of small oratories. In the 
case before us, they present themselves as snudl recesses, one placed 
on either side of the chapel in the bays next to which the apae com- 
mences : these were respeetively used by the kings and queens of Franoe. 
Such oratories are found in all buildings of subsequent erection called 
Saintes Chapelles, as indeed in very many other chapels differently de- 
dicated. Pure-places and chimneys attached to them, were introduced 
into these oratories. We also fiind that these buildings contained a 
succession of chambers one placed above the other, tibe whole com- 
municating with the chapel itself by means of a smal) staircase. The 
use of these chambers is doubtless obvious, but a refisreBGe to the 
original statute of foundation of the Sainte Chapelle at Puis, and made 
by S. Louis, will show us the exact origin of this arrangement; be- 
sides other and curious information connected with the use of the 
buildings themselves and the manner in which they were served* 

In 1248 S. Louis appointed for the chapel in honour of Ood and 
the Holy Crown. 6ye principal ,or master chaplains, priests ; each of 
whom was to have appointed with him a priest or sab-diaplain» and a 
deacon or sub-deacon ; three churchwardens* also priests, juid each mUh 
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his deacon or sab-deacon ; one of the master chaplains to be president, 
to whom the others were to be obedient. To each of the five chaplains 
and to each of the three wardens, besides offerings and endowments 
belonging to the benefice, an annual salary, payable half yearly on All 
Saints' Day and the Ascension, of 25 lines (parisis), was to be made ; — 
the president to have 15 livres additional. 

llie lights for the chapel, which were to be paid for out of certain 
offerings and ancient rents, were specified as follows : — ^Tbe wardens 
were to provide day and night perpetually, in three basons of silver, 
and to bum before the high altar, three wax lights, each of three 
pounds weight; on all days, not being feasts, four wax lights, at 
Vespers, Matins, and the High Mass ; on Festivals of nine chapters 
and on Sundays six wax lights ; on semi-double Festivals eight lights ; 
on doubles twelve, and on annual Festivals twenty-four lights, each of 
two pounds weight : at which annual Feasts also, as well as on all days 
when solemn Mass of the Holy Relics should be said, twelve additional 
wax lights were to burn round the chasse of the Holy Relics during 
the celebration of Mass; at Matins, and at the first and second 
Vespers, six lights to be on one side and six on the other ; the same 
was to be observed every time solemn Mass should be celebrated within 
the octave of the Susception of the Holy Cross, the Crown, and other 
reUcs. 

Then as to the windows of the chapel, provision was made for their 
repair, &o., out of certain offerings, the king undertaking for himself 
and his successors to supply all deficiencies, if any, in the funds thus 
appropriated for lights and repairs. 

A regulation follows providing thst each of the five chaplains, during 
his week of ofiice, should sleep in the ohapel, together with the three 
wardens, who were to lie there everff night, that perpetual watch might 
be kept around the holy relics ; the chaplain thus in waiting to receive 
a recompense of three livres for each night, and in case of absence 
from lawful canses, he was to provide as substitute one of the sub-chap- 
lains, who in that case was to receive the fee. In the lower chapel a 
chaplain or sub-chaplain, with at least one assistant, was to porfonn 
the divine office every day. 

Bnoogh I think has been said by me in reference to the origin of a 
class of ecclesiastical edifices which arose particularly in F^nce after 
the oonaecratbn of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. Our own S. Stephen's 
chapel, although attached to the Domus Regis, or king's house, a 
building exactly resembling the Pklais dn Roi, or as it was subsequently 
called, Pftlais de Justice, appears to have been nothing more than a 
^▼ate chapel of the kings of Bngland. I do not mean by this asser- 
tioa that it was a less important feature in the residence erf our longs 
than was tiie Sainte Chapelle in that of their reigning French contem- 
poraries» but that the peculiar circumstances under which S. Louis's 
building was founded and dedicated gave to it a singular importance 
over that at Westminster, as being the type recognised as that of a 
very numerous and beautiful class of edifices. 

The architecture of the Sainte Chapdle, at Paris, is an epiiode in the 
histoiy of the art of the first half of the thirteenth centory. It is very 
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difficult to UDderatand how the Cathedral of Chartrea, the Archiepiscopal 
Chapel at Rheims, and the Sainte Chapelle in question can be buildings 
of the same epoch ; or where to find the connecting link between the 
severe art of the two first- mentioned works, and the vigorous outburst 
of a new inspiration, which Montereau^s buildings display. It is true that 
his genius may have prematurely developed the nascent forms obsenr- 
able in them ; but the changes in the treatment of the mouldings, and 
particularly of the foliage carving, is an effort i>eyond the genius of any 
man. The French have not yet attempted to solve the enigma ; and 
it is not improbable that the daily increasing attention of the architects 
of this country to the art of France may assist sooner or later in de- 
ciphering it. 

Every feature in the Sainte Chapelle is so well known, that it will be 
needless for me to allude farther to them. I said, however, that this 
building became the t3rpe of numerous other chapels, the remains of 
which are scattered over France. And here it is that a fact, very 
worthy of attentive observation, presents itself. 

It is known that in France buildings called Palais de Justice occur in 
other cities besides Paris. It is also known that the large provinces, 
particularly in the fourteenth and following centuries, were governed 
by princes of the house of Valois, and by the chief nobility. Thus at 
Dijon and at Lille, during this period, the Dukes of Burgundy, when 
not in Flanders, resided and kept their courts, and had in both cities 
palaces of a similar character to that at Paris. To the palace at Dijon 
the Dukes summoned the estates of Burgundy, which province they 
possessed by right of appanage. At LiUe they assembled those of 
Artois and Franche Comt^, by virtue of the authority which had be- 
come vested in them as successors to the inheritance of the Counts d 
Flanders. The Duke de Berri also, in this century, possessed the 
county of Berri by right of appanage, whilst he governed Auvergne, 
Languedoc, and Poictiers by commission from the King. Thus at 
Bourges and at Riom this prince built entirely new palaces ; and at 
Toulouse and Poitiers enlarged others which had belonged to the 
former Counts of those provinces. 

Many other examples might be given to prove the general ezisteooe 
of such buildings in the great provinces of France during the fifteenth 
century. Thus at Aiz there was a similar palace which had belonged 
to the Dukes of Anjou, in right of their title of Counts of Provence ; 
and at Rennes and at Nancy there were two others, belonging respec* 
tively to the Duke of Brittany and the Duke of Lorraine. 

Besides being residences, these buildings were also the seats of go* 
yemment of the respective provinces ; and in them the same functioni 
were performed as were performed by the Kings of France in the P^ais 
de Justice nt Paris : and in this similarity of name and application the 
chapels attached to them formed no exception. Each one was called 
Sainte Chapelle, after its Paris antitype ; and, for the reason already 
assigned, they one and all contained and were dedicated in honour of 
holy relics. 

These provincial Saintes ChapeUes had, usuaUy, an upper and lower 
chapel, partook exactl|r of the same plan, had oratories, one on either 
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side, and apartments for the accommodatioo of the keepers of the 
chapel. In the oratory of that at Riom are fireplaces and chimneys. 
The Museum at Bourges contains a curious model of the now destroyed 
example attached to the palace in that city. On it is shown a fleche, 
such as we now see on the chapel at Paris. 

In the internal arrangements of these buildings* that at Paris fur- 
nishes na with an exact arrangement for the altars, and its estrade and 
circular staircasea ; the latter of these are parts of the original work. 

From the description which has come down to us of the fittings of 
the Bourgea Chapel, we find, commencing from the west end, the two 
first bays formed the avantchoeur, which was separated from the body 
of tbe chapel by a screen, probably of wood, since the doors of it, which 
are still preserved in the cathedral, are of that material. On either 
side of these doors, and against the screen, there stood an altar. 

The next two bays of Uie chapel formed the choeur, and ranged on 
the north and south sides of it were some beautiful wooden stalls. The 
tomb of the Duke de Berri, erected to him by his nephew, Charles VII., 
was placed in the centre of the choeur, and protected by a grille of 
iron. The two tribunes or oratories of the Duke and Duchess of Berri 
occupied the fifth bay on either side of the chapel ; and somewhere in 
this part were placed the sedilia, which are now in one of the churches 
of the town. 

Under the keystone of the vaulting of the apse stood the high altar, 
baring a dossel or retable decorated with a picture. A small circular 
wooden staircase, about 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, with fourteen steps^ is 
said to have stood behind this altar. This may have been the stair- 
case to the estrade, or receptacle for one or more chasses containing 
the holy relics, as in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. Under the east win- 
dow of the apse was placed another altar, called Autel de N6tre Dame 
la Blanche, on which stood a statue of our Lady in white marble. 

On either side of the altar were life-size statues of the Duke de Berri 
and of his wife, kneeling, with a priedieu to each of them. These 
statues were coloured and gilded, and are now in the lady chapel 
of the cathedral. 



S. ALBAN'S ABBEY TO BE RESTORED. 

To a disinterested spectator — if such a thing there be — the progress in 
England of the movement to the support of which our pens have been 
devoted, mnst seem a very strange one. It is in many respects a move- 
ment from below. Authorities, secular and ecclesiastical, have for the 
last twenty years, exerted themselves with singular zeal to crush 
it; but yet- it thrives by being trod upon. Ministers and bishops, 
senators and journalists, agreeing in no other thing, unite to snub 
the luckless ritualist. And a sense of despair may well overwhelm 
those who judge of a movement's strength by its court favour or 
Parliamentary interest. But all the while churches increase and mul- 
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tiply : tlieir anshitectiirtt is daily purer, their anangeBieaU more ooirect^ 
their ritual kaa tainted with Puritan aimplicity ; and every now add 
then some hearty expression of feeling, some wide moTement, rc?eab 
the depth to which Catholic trnth, and its hest exponent Catholic art, 
has penetrated the educated strata of society. 

A fair, though by no means unusual instanoe of this progression, is 
the Buccets which within a very brief time has attended the eflForts that 
have been made within the last few months to restore to its early gran> 
deur the Abbey Church of S. Alban's. It so chanced, that in the 
course of last autumn the inhabitants of that ancient and immaculate 
borough were induced by the example of their betters to dedine to re* 
new the church-rate. The Abbey had for many years mainly depended 
upon this resource for its repair ; or, to speak more properly, for the 
slowness with which it was permitted to decay. It now became plain 
that, unless active steps were taken to avert audi a disgrace, this glo- 
rious monument would go the way of Olastonbury and Melrose. The 
worthy rector. Dr. Nicholson, who had for many years batded against 
the decay with such inadequate means as were within his reach, re- 
solved that the responsibility of such a catastrophe, if occur it most, 
should not rest with him ; and in conjunction with another zealous 
clergyman of the same town, Mr. Southwell, betook himself to a public 
appeal for aid. He did not confine his objects to the mere repair of the 
ikbric. It was evident that if the design went no further than this, 
any subscription must be a mere temporary measure. The causes of 
decay constantly at work, would soon again crumble what the zeal of 
contributors had replaced ; and it was idle to hope that the neighbourhood 
would permanently accept the burden of periodically repairing a build- 
iog so much too vast for any parochial purposes. The church must re- 
ceive a status, and be connected with the feelings of a population^ cor- 
responding to its size. It was only as a cathedral, that its permanent 
maintenance could be hoped for. Dr. Nicholson therefcnre asked that 
a sufficient sum of money should be raised to fit it for that purpose. 
The appeal was in the first instance confined to the county, where it 
was received with wonderful favour. The Lord Lieutenant placed 
himself at the head of the movement, and it soon numbered Peers and 
M.P.S in plenty among its supporters. A meeting was held in S. 
Alban's. The Lord Lieutenant took the chair : and all the magnates 
of the county were there. The usual amount of speech-making was 
gone through, and the usual number of truisms in the shape of reso- 
lutions were adopted ; but the meeting was unmistakeably influential, 
and as enthusiastic as influential meetings generally think it decent to 
be. Sentiments respecting the valuaUe influence of architecture, the 
honour due to S. Alban, and the necessity of a mnltiplieation of 
which twenty years ago would have been denounced as 
were cheered to the echo* 

The most noticeable feature of the proceedings was a report which 
had been drawn up by Mr. G. G. Scott, which was read ta eaUnwo to 
the meeting. It is impossible for us to do more than give a sketch of 
this vei7 able paper ; but it has been published for the committee of 
restoration, (Austin, Hertford) and is well worth the perusal of all who 
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wish to be told in langaage nogolarly nenrous and cleibr, what S. Albam's 
has been and what it may be. The paper starts with a summary of 
the Abbey's early liistory, its foundation under Constantine, its re- 
building by Offa, and the execution of the vast fabric which now exists 
by the early Norman abbots. Mr. Scott then gires a sketch of its pe- 
culiar architectural beauties ; and points out the perfect series of spe- 
cimens which every Christian style has contributed to its fabric. 

*^ Not to dwell upon the fact that its walls are composed of materials from 
tncient Roman iitructurea (probably including also thoie of the Church erected 
nnder Constantine), and that several architectural fragments remain of un- 
doubted Saxon date,— ^we have in the building — Ist, a specimen on a vast 
Ksle of the earliest Norman Architecture forming the great bulk of the build- 
ing, including also the great central tower ; we have, secondly, an extremely 
beintiful specimen of tne later and more enriched Norman, in the passage or 
' slype ' at the extremity of the southern transept ; thirdly, we have, in the 
incipient works in the west front, including probably Uie three beautiful 
western porches, works of the earliest Pointed architecture, executed in the 
days of ^in^ John ; and in conjunction with these, and on either side of the 
save, we have a majestic specimen of the same style in its fuller developement, 
szeented early in the reign of Henry I. ; fourthly, we have in the choir a highly 
finished work of the end of the same reign, — evincing the rapid dcTelopement 
and refinement of the art at that period ; and adjoining this, m the half-ruined 
eutem aisle, is a truly exquisite specimen of the same style slightly more ad- 
vanced, and probably executed in the time of King Edward I. In the nave 
a^n, in the eastern half of the south side, we have a most noble and mag- 
nificent specimen belonging probably to the close of the same reign ; and in 
the exquisite I^dy Chapel, we hare the middle-pointed or decorated style in 
its fullest developement : while lastly, in the monumental chapels of Abbots 
Wheathampstead and Ramridge, and of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
in the magnificent altar screen — rivalling and closely resembling that at Win- 
chester—we have splendid specimens of the closing period of Gothic Archi" 
tecture : and, unfortunately, in many insertions into the older work, we see 
numerous instances of the decline which preceded its final extinction. I doubt 
whether any cathedral in England can show a more perfect series than the 
above." 

The writer then enlarges at some length on the fitness of the church 
for the purposes of a caUiedral. It so happens that, quite accidentally, 
S. Albania has some features singularly well adapted for the peculiar ritual 
of the English Church. Most of our cathedrals, by their structure and 
their proportion, proclaim their origin nnder the reign of the monastic 
•ystem. The huge choirs and the distant altars were meant for times when 
none bnt the abbot or prior and the monks of the adjacent monastery 
took an active part in the service. For them the choir was sufficient, and 
00 more than sufficient. The laity, who if they had heard, would not 
have understood, were thought to be amply accommodated in the nave. 
But those times have passed away. The monks have disappeared : the 
long procession of priests has dwindled down too often to two or 
three clergy and the choir-men. The vast choirs would be desolate 
uid untenanted but for the boxes in which the families of dignitaries 
delight to entomb their devotion. They are far too large for the clergy, 
far too small for the mass of the laity. Their naves meanwhile have 
become a byword of uselessness, which is being but slowly and partially 
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purged through the ameliomtioQs of Ely and one or two other diarches. 
On the other hand, the choir-singers, no longer sustained, at least oa 
week-days, by the stimulus and the check of a large attentive congre- 
gation, have subsided into the droning humdrum which maket the ca- 
thedral daily service so often disgraceful alike to art and to the Churcb. 
The choini were built for the old service : they have been wrested to 
the new ; and the result has been damaging both to the ritual and to 
the buildings. New wine has been put into the old bottles ; and both 
have been destroyed. 

Although however, this general rule applies to S. Alban>, yet in its 
actURl condition of absolute denudation as to mediaeval fittings, means 
exi^t for a re- fitting, which it would be difficult to compass in a cathedral 
where old choral arrangements still partially exist. The ahortness of the 
eastern arm of the cross makes it a matter of perfect ease to divide oiF 
from the ancient choir so much as is required fbr the actual celebration 
of the present English Offices ; and to reclaim for congregational use 
the superfluous residue by converting that into a working nave. Mr. 
Scott thus describes the arrangement which he contemplates : — 

** The form of the space between the eastern and western screens it (ss bu 
been several times pointed out) eminently calculated for the re-arrangemeoti 
suited to our present reouirements. It embraces a croas« of which the 
eastern arm is about sixty feet in length — a size well fitted to form a goo<l 
practical choir, suited to our existing uses— while the space below the tower, 
and onwards to the western screen^ with the whole, or portions, of the two 
trantepts, will form a good nave, capable of containing a very considerable 
confrregation : probably exceeding that which is provided for in any other of 
our Cathedrals in which the choir screens are retained. The pulpit being 
placed (as now) against one of the eastern piers of the tower, would comnand 
a complete view of all the arms of the cross, and the whole would form, I do 
not hesitate to say, the most perfect and consistent Cathedral arrangements in 
England." 

Thus then the new Cathedral (for practical purposes) would be 
exactly conterminous with the old monks* choir and sanctuary, stopping 
short at S. Cuthbert's screen, while the remaining nave would in point 
of fact, sink into the condition of a huge narthex, or, to speak an- 
ecclesiologically, would stand there for ornament and not for use. 

Mr. Scott next proceeds to describe in detail the arrangements and 
restorations which the conversion of the Abbey into a Cathedral would 
involve. The fittings would of course, have to be entirely recast. 

" To go more into detail : the refittings would consist of a new altar talle 
of suitable design, with proper coverings and appurtenances; an episcopal 
throne of becoming disnity; canopied stalls fbr the Dean, Sub-dean, and 
Chapter, with desks and subsellse in front and all requisite provision for the 
Vicars choral and choristers; a low choir screen of open metal-work scrotf 
the eastern arch of the tower, and all the minor requirements of choral ar- 
rangement ; a new organ, so placed and constructed as to be an ornament ra- 
ther than an obstruction, and conveniently arranged both for the choir and 
the congregation ; and a handsome new pulpit (perhaps of Pnrbeck marble) ; 
and oak seats throughout the part to be occupied by the congregation with 
requisite screens to sever this from the parts not an used." 
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finl these arnuigenienta would form fur tbe uoelleit and eatiest por- 
tion of the undertaking. The entire repair of the eastern portion of the 
ohorch, both aa reapeets the seoority of the fabric, and the restoration 
of the decorationap would be indispensable : and in the execution of thb 
work, Mr. Scott will be met by a difficulty which he notices at some 
length, and which we think he will find that he has in no degree over* 
rated. In all reatorations the restorer has two objects to gain, which 
are hard to gain together. He has to turn out a beautiful work, and 
at the same time, to preserve details unsightly, perhaps, to the eye, but 
whose value liea in the old associations which breathe around them. He 
hsB two seta of critics to conciliate, whose views are not only not coin- 
cident, but abaolutely contradictory. He must gratify at once the ar- 
chitect and the archaeologist. The architect pure and simple would not 
tolerate a rough surface, or a lichened edge, or an angle rounded by 
time: the true -blue archseologist of the old school worships ghastly 
colours, and undecypherable carving, and tracery mouldered into a row 
of scraggy stumps. The line between these classes is hard to draw ; 
and he who draws it the most equitably, will most exactly combine the 
fullest amount of abuse from both. 

Whatever the difficulties, however, they will have to be faced. The 
neglect of centuries, or, still worse, the vandalism which has been suf- 
fered at various times to " improve*' the Abbey, make the restoration 
of the whole of the eastern part, at least, inevitable ; and will render it 
a matter of no small labour and expense. The interior of the choir ia 
decayed in many places ; its fine details have been wantonly mutilated ; 
the ceilings of the transepts and lantern were rudely painted in the 
seventeenth century, and, as they are in bad condition, must be re- 
punted ; the roofs of the choir require thorough repair ; there are Nor- 
man decorations to be retraced, mutilated piers to be restored, vestries 
to be re-erected ; many of the foundations, weakened by time, require 
'spair ; and the whole building has to be drained. Taking all these 
works together, Mr. Scott does not place the cost at less than £18,000. 
"nus startling announcement is followed by a description of some of 
the restorations of which an architect's fancy* indeed, may dream« but 
for which the most sanguine projector cannot really hope. 

'* Such would be the external restoration of the beautiful clerestories of the 
asve, now sadly decsyed ; possibly, the restoration of the magnificent western 
portals — (this, however, would be a work of great difficulty) ; the general re* 
storstion of the nave ; — and, should ever the exquisite eastern Chapels hap- 
pily be restored to the church, their thorough reparation would come under 
the same category .** 

Then follows, in conclusion, a vigorous anathema on the desecrators 
of the ancient chapels. 

*' At present, the state of the chapels intervening between the choir and the 
Ittdy chapel, is a standing disgrace, not only to S. Alban's, but to the country 
>t large. That a building, so exquisite in its design and detsils, should, year 
sfter year, be left in a state of worse than ruin ; exposed to wanton and ruthless 
natilataon, till it is now difficult aoeorately to traee out the design of the lovely 
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architednnl deoontioni onoe U?ished apon it, and with a publie footway 
actually carried through the midat of it, ia one of the moat melancholy proofr 
of the tow ebb to which taate and good feeling had fallen, which I have ef er 

witnessed." 

As the credit due to this specimen of " taste and good feeling*' was 
exclusively the property of the good people of S. Alban's, this was bold 
language to use in the town^hall. But neither these wholesome 
truUis nor the sum that was asked of them damped the ardour of the 
meeting. Between three and four thousand pounds were collected 
in the room ; and since that time the subscriptions have reached nearly 
£10,000. In short, it has become evident enough that the movement 
embodies a strong and general feeling ; and. as far as popular aupport 
can carry it, will be a success. 

The blow, so well struck upon that occasion, has been very judi- 
dously repeated. On S. Alban's day (June 17th) another gathering 
enlivened the dull old abbey town. A congress of various architectural 
societies — to which our own sent its representatives — assembled within 
the Church's walls to listen again to Mr. Scott. On this occasion he 
dwelt not so much on what was to be done, as on what was left of 
older enterprise, and in a peripatetic lecture very felicitously gave 
connection and life to the architectural history of the abbey. Hie 
neighbourhood again collected in considerable numbers, and we make 
no doubt that that day's gathering tended to keep up, if not increase, 
the prevailing interest. 

One mistaike — we trust it will not be a fatal one — was, we fear, 
committed in drawing up the original project. In the resolutions 
which were passed by the meeting, they have made all the subscriptions 
conditional on their success in obtaining for S. Alban's the dignity of 
a see. Now it requires no prophet to tell how such a proposition will 
be received by the present government ; and, whatever might have been 
the chances in Apiil, the probabilities now of any immediate change, 
still more of any immediate change for the better, are about as great as 
the probabilities of a voluntary abdication on the part of the Emperor 
of the French. We cannot, therefore, refrain from expressing our 
regret that the restoration of S. Alban's to its olden beauty should 
have been consigned to the domain of political contingencies. We fear 
that the projectors of this scheme wiU find that in grasping at so much 
they have abandoned all. They have linked the living to the dead — a 
practicable and laudable undertaking to the dream (for it ia too good 
to be more) of ecclesiastical reformers. 
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FERGUSSON'S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Illustrated Hand-book of Architecture, being a conciee and popular 
account of the different styles of Architecture prevailing in all ages and 
covMtries, By Jambs Fbkgitbbon, M.R.I.B.A., in two volumeB, with 
850 iUostratioas in wood. London : John Murray, 1855. 

8BC0KD MOTICB. 

Wb hare already brought under our reader's attention the rich feast of 
ecclesiological lore contained in the second rolume of Mr. Fergusson's 
Handbook of Architecture. Of the various books into which the work 
is divided, not the least interesting is the eighth, devoted to the me- 
diaeval architecture of the British Islands. Of course our author starts 
with Saxon, in which we are compelled to state, that he is rather pro- 
vokingly brief. He refers to Edmer's account of the original Saxon 
Cathedral of Canterbury, as the only sufficiently dear description left, 
by which we can judge of such churches. Surely some reference might 
have been made to the additional elucidation given by Eddius' much 
earUer notices of S. Wilfrid's important works at Ripon. We may also 
ask why Brixworth is overlooked. Earls Barton being the only build- 
ing referred to by name. On the contrary, Mr. Fergusson's discussion 
on Norman is very full and accurate, — commencing with the magni- 
ficent church of Canterbury, in reference to which Mr. Fergusson 
starts the bold idea that Beckett's crown is the rebuilding of the old 
Saxon Baptistery. In reply, we should dwell upon those remarkable 
instances of the round Eastern Chapel at S. Benigne Dijon, Charroux, 
&c., which Mr. Fergusson has so felicitously illustrated in a passage 
which we extracted with the accompanying plan in our former notice. 
We wish he had alluded, in reference to this church, to the evident 
marks of Cloniac influence which the complex arrangements of the 
east end indicate : while at the same time a remarkable distinction ex« 
ists between this and all the greater French churches, — the absence of 
radiating eastern chapels, l^e same difference exists, though not to 
so noticeable an extent, at Norwich. 

We can hardly agree with Mr. Fergusson in considering that the 
Gralilee at Durham renders that Cathedral " something like a German 
Apse Church in plan.'* In the first place, the double apse of the (Ger- 
man church was a large constructional feature, — while the Galilee of 
Durham is a comparatively diminutive after* thought ; singularly deficient 
in height, only built at the sacrifice of the antecedent west door, and 
inaccessible to the remaining church except through an insignificant 
side door. In the second place, the western apse of a German church 
has its altar westward, while that of the Durham Chapel stands east- 
wardy blocking up the aforesaid door. 

We quite endorse Mr. Fergusson's admiration of Westminster 
Abbey, — a building which is now seen under all possible disadvantages 
firom the barbarous paring down and reconstruction which age after age 
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had inflicted on every tqoare foot of the exterior. We are likeviae 
much pleased with the tribute which he pays to the too geoerally iieg> 
lected bieaoty of flowing tracery, about which he obtenrea that *' cer- 
tainly the most beautiful windows in England are so constructed;*' 
that of Carlisle being selected for especial commendation, and, next to 
it» the one in the south transept of Lincoln. However, as is justly 
observed, ** This style too had its difficulties. In inferior hands it be- 
came ill- proportioned and unmeaning. Like all that is best and highest 
in art, it requires the highest class of minds to cultivate it successfully. 
Another objection was, that what it gained in design over the circular 
style, it lost in construction." This disadvantage did not apply to 
windows like that of Carlisle : still, it was a real objection, and hence 
grew up the Perpendicular, of which we cannot speak as Mr. Fergoason 
does, when he says that " the misfortune of the Perpendicular style 
was that it fell on evil days. Used as it was at first, or as it might 
in a better age have become, it may be considered nearly as the per- 
fection of tracery." No doubt it was a clever feat of mechanical con- 
trivance, but in that mechanism how much of beauty was for ever lost ! 

We again find ourselves in accord with our writer when he designates 
the internal efl^ect of York Minster as ** poor and devoid of grandeur.'* 
lliis may indeed, we should say, be now assumed as the general ver- 
dict on that once so much over vaunted Cathedral. On the other 
hand, Mr. Fergutson's appreciation of that ** most beautiful and original 
design," the central part of Ely Cathedral, is thoroughly well de« 
served : although we cannot at all predicate as he does that the central 
lantern of an English Cathedral is the " bathos of the style," and what 
** though possessing exaggerated height, gave neither space nor dignity 
to the principal feature.** Undoubtedly Alan of Walsingham*s 
octagon was a true stroke of genius, a glorious developement of the 
antecedently existing feature, — ^but that feature had merits of its own 
which his work did but develope, and the want of which makes itself 
painfully felt in large continental churches. 

Mr. Fergusson has, we hardly know wherefore, taken up some strong 
feelings against vaulting. 

*' A Gothic vault depends for its preservation wholly on the wooden roof 
that covers it Remove this, and in a few years exposure to the weather de- 
stroys a structure never meant to be so exposed. On the other hand, it most 
be recollected that the thrust of the vanlt is always tending to tear the 
edifice in pieces, and that more than half the expeose of a GoUiie church is 
caused by the necessity of counteracting this thrust. It becomes very ques- 
tionable whether the space, the lightness^ and the constructive propriety that 
would have been attained by the omission of the false ceiling, would not have 

given rise to far more beantv than was obtained by its adoption. It is per- 
aps too late to try and settle the question n^w, as the experiment has never 
been fsirly made« Be this ss it may, it is quite certain that one of the prae* 
tiees adopted by the English architectnre, under foreisn influence, was as great 
a mistake ss could be committed^ — that I mean, of forming imitation stone 
vaulu entirely of wood. As before mentioned, York is so roofed, so \m the 
choir of Winchester, and, worse than either, so is the splendid octagon at 
Ely. 
** Some have snppesed that these were menly tempdhuy expedients, and 
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thtt it was iBtendcd to replace them at tome future period by stone roofs in 
the same form. I am much more inclined to consider them merely as a 
mode iu which the English carried out a foreign invention which had in pro- 
cess of time come to ht considered an indispensable part of every first class 
church. One of their own beautiful timber roofs would have been preferable, 
but even in the middle ages some mistakes were made.*'-* P. 880, l. 

This puaage seems to us to involve numerous fallacies with one 
truth, howeyer exaggeratedly stated ; namely, the tendency of vaulting 
to spread itself out. unless resisted by the counter thrust of fljring but* 
tresses. The number of vaults still existing in ruins when not thrown 
down by violence, long after the wooden roof has totally perished, is a 
strong argument against the statement with which the quotation com- 
mences. This Tery book gives us woodcuts of the groined roof at Melrose 
Abbey, in confirmation of the assertion : while in cases where the vault has 
perished, it has not been, we believe, so much from mechanical causes in 
the construction itself, as from the dripping of rain and the standing of 
water in the valleys — causes as potent (and more so) to destroy a wooden 
roof exposed to storms, or containing cavities in which water can stag- 
nate. The vault of the cathedral at Seville has, we believe, stood uninjured 
for ages, though unprotected by any external roof. A wooden vault, 
punted to imitate stone, is of course to be considered as a sham ; but 
vhen, as in the eastern limb of S. Alban's, it is honestly painted upon as 
wood, we are totally at a loss to see what legitimate objection can lie 
to this peculiar manipulation of planks. Mr. Fergusson, on his side, 
foreshadows the possibility of an exclusive attention to wooden roofs in 
England having produced effects of size as yet unrivalled. In reply* 
we can only express our excessive doubt how far a gorgeous cathedral, 
of a height we will assume greater than that of either Cologne or 
Beanvais, (for this is what the argument requires.) could have been 
Adequately capped by a wooden roof, even of a richness greater than 
Norfolk or Somersetshire can anywhere display. 

Mr. Fergusson concludes the second chapter of this book with an 
elaborate comparison between French and English cathedrals, much to 
the advantage of the latter. We much regret that its length forbids 
our quoting it ts estemo : not that we give in our adherence to it, but 
aa a statement at once eloquent and able of its side of the question. 
The cathedrals of fVance, we are told, ''owing to their excess of 
height, always appear short," and there is " generally a look of feailty 
about them ;" while " there is always a look of solidity and calm repose 
^bout our cathedrals which quite satisfies the mind.*' We can but 
meet this assertion with the expression of a contrary conviction, and 
the regret that the element of height with us is so deficient. In Mr. 
Fergusson's next item of English superiority we are far more disposed 
to agree, viz., the sky*line produced by our central towers. However^ 
we must recall his attention to his antecedent condemnation of internal 
lanterns, the necessary correlatives of the former. On the other hand* 
ve cannot admit that the '* enormous roofs " of the French churches 
"overpower and crush everything below them." The question of 
longer or shorter transepts is one on which a great deal can be said on 
^&er side. Yet we cannot .allow an absence of pinnacles and flying 
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bottresBet to pass as advantageous to outline, and their presence to be 
designated as that of " expedients to keep the building from falling." 
Undoubtedly this was their mechanical object ; but art has glorified the 
needs first created by constructional exigencies. Mr. Fergusson, how- 
ever, only sees in them ** flutter and perplexity." 

He then goes on to advance a clever, but hardly convincing plea ior 
the superiority of Salisbury as a typal English church, over Amiens, as 
the example of one in France : namely, that whereas Amiens covers 
71,000 square feet, and Salisbury only 55,000, and the former mea- 
sures 1 52 feet in height, and Sarum only 85 feet, therefore " the cubic 
contents of Amiens are at least double those of Salisbury, and the 
labour and cost bestowed upon it must have been more than double. 
Thus, in making a comparison between the two, the fair mode is to 
ask whether the cathedral of Amiens is finer than Salisbury would 
be if at least twice as large as it is." The answer to this is very 
simple. Why did the English builders, when they meant to do their 
best, produce what, on the showing of an advocate, cost only half as 
much labour and money as the French rival ? Labour and cost are bat 
the means to the end of a good building. Every Uttle parish church, 
if so much labour and cost had been spent upon it as to have made 
it as large and as ornate as Amiens or Salisbury, might have been 
equal, or might have been superior to them ; only, the labour and cost 
were not given, and so the village church remains what it is. Mr. 
Fergusson follows out the same cubic system of comparison as between 
Cologpie and Lichfield cathedrals, and then continues very felicitously 
to show the greater good fortune of the French architects in having 
built " all their greatest and best cathedrals dtm teul jet,'^ Our own 
cathedrals, on the other hand, " generally dragged on through two or 
three centuries ;" the result of which is, in Mr. Fergusson's eyes, to 
'' give them a certain degree of historical interest, and also in some in« 
stances a picturesqueness of effect, the value of which cannot be denied ; 
but it destroys their value as architectural compositions, and prevents 
their competing, on anything like fair terms, with the great continental 
examples.*' Has Mr. Fergusson sufficiently considered how far these 
statements must be assumed to modify his commendation of the supe- 
riority of the English cathedrals as to their general outline ? 

The passage concludes with a comparison, on the score of locale, 
between the cathedrals of England, so often embosomed in trees, and 
those of France in the busy town, and destitute of " that hallowed 
temenos which is so marked a feature of the precincts of our cathedrals." 
We must here interpose in behalf of the foreigner with the observation that 
we now see these great churches under the disadvantage, in the first place, 
of the demolitions of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 's days ; and in the se- 
cond, of the destructive storms of the French Revolution. With us, either 
the abbeys went altogether, or else, when kept as— or to become — 
cathedrals, they and their adjunct buildings were alike preserved. In 
France it will, we believe, be often found that the temeno8 did once exist, 
and was swept away, and yet the church it9elf still stands, served by a 
diminished and impoverished clergy, to whom the continued occupation 
of the old buildings would have been a cruel hardship. On the other 
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hand, the pennianon giyen to our clergy to marry necessitated addition 
of accommodation, and so saved, although in a very changed condition, 
the mass of the monastic buildings. At Clnny and such abbeys there 
was no lack of temenoi, nor a hundred years since at S. Germain des 
Pr^, though in the heart of Paris. Now the accessory buildings are 
gone, while the church itself exists, though hemmed in by houses and 
entered from the street. 

The mediaeval architecture of Scotland is judiciously touched upon 
by Mr. Fergusson in an independent chapter, out of which we borrowed 
in our former notice the plan of Glasgow cathedral, a building curious 
in its arrangement, as combining the English features of a square east 
end, with a most un-English shortness of transept, — otherwise in its 
8ty]e a specimen in the main of First-Pointed of a sinj^ularly beautiful 
character. The concluding chapter of this book— on Ireland — ^is very 
jejune upon the ecclesiastical architecture of that island after the Eng- 
lish Conquest, which is indeed dismissed in two or three introductory 
sentences of a very vague character ; i.e. we are told that " the ca- 
thedra] of Dublin must always have been a second-class edifice for a 
metropolitan church." To this we ask — ^which cathedral ? Mr. Fer- 
gusson ought to have known that there are two in Dublin : the oldest, 
Christchurch, though of inconsiderable dimensions and fearfuUy mu- 
tilated, containing some valuable remains of Romanesque ; the other, 
S.Patrick's, in First-Pointed, a second-class cathedral most undoubtedly, 
if the great churches of Europe, such as Canterbury, Amiens, Toumay, 
Cologne, &c., are thrown into the first, still a very good second. The 
only other cathedrals mentioned are Cashel, Kildare, and Lismore, which 
no longer exists. Armagh and Kilkenny, to go no further, ought to 
luivebeen alluded to ; the latter particularly is, although of small dimen- 
sion, a very graceful specimen of First-Pointed, and we cannot helping 
^cying timt Mr. Fergusson meant to write Kilkenny when he noted 
mstead the insignificant church at Kildare. 

We dare not approach the ecclesiology of France, to which Mr. 
Fergusson has directed so much careful study, from the impossibility 
of discussing it with any degree of satisfaction within the limits we 
Itave laid down for ourselves. From the portion of the treatise devoted 
to Germany, we extract the verdict upon Cologne cathedral, as illus- 
trative of the rather too purist view which our author takes of the 
^thetic effect of flying buttresses and pinnacles, which help to form 
lus comparative estimate of English and foreign Pointed. 

" Looking at Cologne in any light, no one can fail to perceive that its prin- 
opsl defect is its relative shortness. If this was unavoidable, at least the 
tnnsept should have been omitted altogether as at Bourees, or kept within 
the line of the walls, as at Paris, Rheims, and ekewhere. It is true, our long 
low English cathedrals reauire bold projecting transepts to relieve their mo- 
notony ; but in Cologne tneir projection detracts both internally and exter- 
^^ from the requisite appearance of length. Indeed, this seems to have 
^^ suspected, as the facades of the transepts were the least finished parts of 
toe bnilding when it was left, and the modem restorers would have done well 
u they had profited by the hesitation of their predecessors, snd omitted an 
^xpen^ve and detrimental addition. 

VOL. XVII. L L 
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*^ Another defect before alluded to, it the donWe aitlee ol the nare. It k 
true these are found at Pahs, but that was an early experiment. At Bonrgei 
the fault is avoided by the aisles being of different heights ; but in none of 
the best examples* such as Rheims, Chartres, or Amiens, would the architecti 
have been guilty of dispersing their effects or destroying their perspectivM u 
is done here. Perhaps the greatest mistake in proportion is the mass snd 
enormous height of the western towers, actually greater, according to tbe 
design, than the whole length of the building : a cirenmstaaoe which if they 
are ever completed, willgive to thft whole cathedral a look of sbortiieBS, wbkh 
nothinff can redeem. With such a ground-phm a true ansbitect would bsve 
reduced their mass one-half, and their height by one-third at least. 

" Besides its great size, the cathedral of Cologne has the advantage of 
having been designed at exactly the best age ; while as before remarked, the 
cathedrals of Rheims and Pans were a little too early : S. Ouen's too Iste. 
The choir of Cologne, which we have seen to be of aimoet identical dimeii- 
dons with that Amiens, exeek its French rivd internally by its glaxed tri- 
forium, the excjuisite tracery of the windows, the general beauty ^ the de- 
tails, and a slightly better proportion between the height of the aiska and 
clerestory. But this advantage is lost externally by the foreat of exaggerated 
pinoacles which crowd round the upper part of the buildine, not ooiy in 
singular discord with the plainness oi the lower story, but hiding and con- 
fusing the perspective of the clerestory, in a manner as objectionable in a 
oonstructive point of view as it is to the eye of an artist. Decorated con* 
struction is no doubt the great secret of true architectoro ; bat like other 
good things this may be overdone. One-half of the abutting means heie em- 
ployed might have been dispensed with, and the other half diaposed so simply 
as to do the work without toe confusion produced here. When we turn to 
the interior to see what the vault is, which this mass of abutments is provided 
to support, we find it with dl the defects of French vaulting, the ribs feir 
and weak, the ridge undulating, the surfaces twisted, and the general effect 
poor and weak as compared with the gorgeous walls that support it. Very 
judicious painting might remedy this to some extent; but aa it now stands 
the effect is moat nnpleaaing."— Pp. 741—743. 

With reference to the western fa9ade, Mr. Feiguason goes on to 
observe that designed though it be " with a mathematic precision per- 
fectly astonishing/* yet " we miss all the fanciful beauty of the more 
irregular French and English examples,'* such as the portals of Rheims, 
Chartres, and Wells. " Cologne is the noble conception of a masoiu 
These were the works of artists in the highest sense of the word. 
In despite of its much smaller size and the lateness of the nave, Mr. 
Fergusson is inclined to rate S. Ouen higher than its gigantic OenM 
compeer; however, he concludes with the reflection that <* we see in 
Cologne the finest specimen of masonry attempted in the Middle 
Ages." 

Mr. Fergusson has a conjecture relative to the vagaries of Uter 
German Pointed, which is deserving of attention. 

" Simplicity is not the characteristic of the German mind. A difficulty 
conquered is what it glories in, and patient toil is not a means only, but an 
end, and its expression often excites in Germany more admiration than either 
loftier or purer art. 

*' It can scarcely be doubted but that much of the extravagance which ^ 
find in later German architecture arose from the reaction of the glass painten 
on the builders. When first painted glass was extensively introdooed, tbe 
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fignres «<at« groaped or aepanted hf arehitectml dettils, mch m niches or 
cBOopieB, ooped literally from the stone ornaments of tbe building itself. 
Before long, howeTer, the painter, in Germany at least, spumed at beug tied 
down to copy such mechanical and constructive exigencies ; he attenuated his 
eolumns, bent and twisted his pinnacles, drew out his canopies, and soon 
invented for himaelf an architecture bearing the same relation to the stone 
Gothic aronnd bim that the architecture shown on the paintings of Pompeii 
bears to the temples and buildings from which it is derived. In Germany, 
painters and builders alike were striving after lightness, but in this the painter 
was enabkd bjr his material easily to outstrip the mason. The essentially 
itone character of architecture was soon lost sight of. With the painter the 
finials, the crockets, and the foliage of the capitals again became copies of 
leaves instead of the conventional representations of nature, which they are 
and must be in all true art. Like Sir James Hall in modem times, the 
sperabtive mind in Germany was not long, when advanced thus far, in sug- 
gesting a Tegetnble tfaeonr for the whole art. All these steps are easily to be 
trsoed in the a e qnc nc e of German painted glass still preserved to ns. The 
more extravagant and intricate the design, the more it was admired by the 
Germans. It was therefore only natural that the masons should strive after 
the same standard, and should try to realize the ideas which the painters had 
«o successfully started on the plain surface of the glass. The difficulty of the 
task was an incentive. Almost all the absurdities of the Ister styles may be 
tnced more or less to this source, and were it worth while or were this the 
place, it would be easy to trace the gradual decay of trae art finom this cause." 
-Pp. 769—761. 

We are glad to meet in the author of the " Handbook" a fellow- 
advocate of polychrome as a necessary element in the perfect beauty 
of a Pointed church. At S. Waudru, at Mons, in Belgium, he notes that 
** intemallj a charming effect of polychrome is produced by the cold blue 
colour of Uie stone, contrasted with the red brick filling in of the vault ; 
this contrast being evidently a part of the original design. By some sin- 
gvilar freak of destiny it has escaped whitewash, so that we have here 
one instance at least of a true mode of decoration, and to a certain 
a very good one.** It is somewhat curious that this describes the 
czpectient which Mr. Butterfield, quite unconscious of the Mons 
example, struck' out in the crypt of the library of S. Augustine's 
<^Ucge, and which Mr. Street followed in his designs for the brick 
cathedral at Lille. Mr. Fergusson observes in reference to the Pointed 
▼anlts of S. Jacques at Liege, that though they are " late, bordering on 
the cinque cento period, yet the effect produced, though gorgeous, 
18 remarkably pleasing and beautiful, and ought at once and by itself 
to set at rest the question as to painting the vaults of churches or 
leaving them plain." He believes that the French vaults used to be all 
painted to the same extent, while the English architects often, he 
believes, depended on form and carving. 

Mr. Fergusson introduces a consideration, too much overlooked in 
general, into the comparison of the size of different churches, to which 
be 18, very properly, most attentive, by seldom faihng to give the super- 
icial area in correction of the mere length. Of course these figures must 
be very £sr from literal accuracy, for nothing short of actual measure- 
ii^ent on the spot could render the exact area of the radiating chapels 

or projecting buttresses of the more complex churches; still if any 
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degree of relative accuracy is preserved* the results, if somewhat rough, 
are not less instmctive. It is curious to observe how nearly the greater 
leng^ of the largest English cathedrals equalises under this prooen 
the superiority possessed by those of France, owing to their more 
ample width ; while of course the overpowering height of the latter 
still preserve their great excess in entire bulk. For example, York 
Mioster being 486 ft. long, is rated at an area of 72,860 ft, and 
Lincohi with 468 ft. of len^ sUnds at 66,900, while Winchester, not 
less than 530 ft. in length, measures 64,200; Westminster 505 and 
61,729; Ely 517 and 61,700; and Canterbury 514 and 56,280: and 
on the other side the shorter cathedral of Paris measures 64.108 
square ft., Chartres 68,260, Rheims 67,476, and Amiens 71,^8. 
Antwerp is, in round numbers, 70,000 ft. in superficies, and Cologne 
stands at the high mark of 81,461 ft. But the most stupendous areas 
are found in the South of Europe, such as Florence cathedral, whose 
superficies is 84,802 ft. ; S. Petronius at Bologna, which would, if 
completed, have covered about 212,000 ft., as it was intended to have 
been 800ft. long and 525 wide at the transepts; while the small por- 
tion of it actually constructed has an area of 74,000 ft. The Duomo 
of Milan does actually occupy the enormous space of 107,783 ft*, 
while the superficies of Seville cathedral is as near as possible 
100.000 ft., i.e. 372 ft. by 272. 

We think that some error must have crept into Mr. Fergusson's 
calculations when he rates the gigantic church of Cluny, with its length 
of 580 ft, its double aisles and double transepts at a superficies of only 
70,000 ft. Measured on his plan of a uniform scale, the nave and 
single aisles of York, which are known to be unusually broad, are only 
of the width of the nave, and three of the four aisles of Cluny ; while 
Westminster and Canterbury are about the width of the nave of 
Cluny (37 ft. 6 m.) and of two of the aisles ; while in all these cases 
the length is much inferior. Can it be that in his calculation of the 
superficies Mr. Fergusson has not taken note of the narthex ? 

While dealing with comparative lengths and areas, we wish Mr* 
Fergusson had made some idlusion to old S. Paul's, vt^hich was, and to 
S. Alban's abbey, which is, the longest church in England. Neither 
of them is however mentioned in the book, although the former was 
remarkable for a Romanesque nave of peculiar grandeur, a very rich 
Middle-Pointed choir, the highest spire in England, and the as- 
tonishing length of 720 ft ; and the latter comprises most valuable 
specimens of every age, from Roman bricks and Saxon pillars down 
to Perpendicular. 

We do not profess to follow Mr. Fergusson into the portions of hif 
second volume which treat of Byzantine architecture. Truth, however, 
compels us to record, although in abatement of the sympathy we feel 
and express for his appreciation of the beauties of Pointed archi- 
tecture, that his description of Sta Sophia sums up in the following judg- 
ment : '• Taken altogether, there is no building erected during the &«^ 
thirteen centuries after the Christian era which, as an interior, is either 
as beautiful or so worthy of attentive study as this." We believe 
and trust that this sentiment will find few followers — grand as that 
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church nndoubtedly is in its architectural features as well as its his- 
torical associations. In the tenth book are given some interesting 
details of an early cave-chiirch at a place now remarkable in English 
history for later and different associations — Inkerman : in which the 
apse, with its surrounding bench of stone, is still perfect. 

Here we mast desist. There are numerous points of Mr. Fergus- 
son's second volume, not to mention the whole of the first, which we 
have not even attempted to handle. The whole treatise is so full of 
valuable information and suggestive theory, that a complete examina- 
tion of it would easily swell to dimensions equal to those of the 
treatise itself. 

We have accordingly exclusively directed our attention to a few 
prominent topics contained in this rich pleasance of knowledge. We 
have not scrupled where we differed from Mr. Fergusson to say that 
we have done so, and to give our reasons. Our last quotation directly 
indicates a fundamental difference between us and the learned author 
as to the superiority of Pointed over any antecedent phase of religious 
architecture. Yet fully admitting this want of agreement on many 
important subjects, we cannot close this second notice of his Handbook 
without most warmly repeating the thanks which we offered in our 
ibrmer review to Mr. Fergusson for a treatise singularly concise and 
smgularly fiill of matter, — most laboriously compiled, and amply illus- 
trated, — fBLiT in its statements, moderate in its polemics, always in- 
genious, often (in our eyes) true in its theories ; altogether a contribution 
of the first value to the architectural literature of England. We trust 
that the success of this edition vrill induce Mr. Fergusson to publish a 
second edition revised and enlarged. 



THE CHAPEL AT VINCENNES. 
(A CommunicatiomJ 

» 

Ekglishmbn are so exceedingly wedded to guide-books, as a general 
rule, that an archseological or architectural treasure may remain for years 
comparatively unnoticed, unless it be fortunate (or unfortunate) enough 
to be one of those to which a visit is recommended after a stereotyped 
fashion. In the obscurer quarters of Paris, there are, as has been re- 
cently noticed in the Ecclesiologist, numerous relics of earlier days of 
the highest interest, which Galignani has not deigned to mention, and 
which cifmmisBionairea therefore studiously ignore. A roving adven- 
turer will stumble upon them after a long day in some unfashionable 
fftubourg : otherwise they remain unknown, save to the Ciir^ of the 
parish, and a few surrounding natives, unacquainted with the interest 
attaching to them. 

We are not, of course, intending to assert that the chapel of the 
castle of Vincennes is thus unknown to tourists or archaeologists. No 
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one, bowef«r, who fan Tinted it will, W9 thuik, ventare to deny thtt 
it is fidrly entitled to » far greater ihan of notioe than it has yet re- 
ceiTed. The casde of Vincenaes is, indeed, in orery leepeet, a aoit 
intereeting object, whether we regard its enonnous aiaenal, or its lofty 
donjon tower, still preserving, amidst aarronnding ianomdons, very 
perfect remains of its mediaval condition, or—^laat, bat not leasts — ^ita 
beautiful chapel. We would advise every visitor to Fans, even thoagh 
his stay be limited to a week or ten days, to derote some hooia of Sa- 
turday — ^the day on which, by order of the Commandant, the fbrtreas 
is shown — ^to Vincennes. 

Passing across the Place de la Bastille, haunted with so mwaj memo- 
ries of revolutionary scenes, and thence through the Faubonig S. An* 
toine, he will reach the Barri^re du Trone ; from which he wiU fblloir 
Ibe broad pav^ lined with trees, crossing Louis Philii^'s naelte forti« 
fications, as well as the more useful line of railway which now encom- 
pasaes the city of Parts, direct to the village of Vinoennes, leaving to his 
left the cemetery of P^re la Chaise, and the high grounds of MontreaiL 

Vincennes appears to hare a very large population congregated 
around the castle, whose dwellings have from time to time encroached 
upon the extensive forest, portions of which may still be seen in ite 
immediate neighbourhood. From the top of the enonnous donjon 
tower the finest view perhaps of the city and environs of Paris may be 
enjoyed. The ecclesiologist*s eyes will, however, be fixed upon the 
chapel, lying below, the lofty dimensions of which can be best seen from 
this elevation, where the eye is not diverted by the riral figure of the 
huge donjon, which towers over all. 

We do not here attempt to give a technical or scientific description of 
this beautiful religious edifice, but content ourselves with noting some 
few particulars, which a necessarily hurried visit permitted us to observe. 
In general appearance and dimensions (especially as regards loftiness.) 
it has some striking points of resemblance to the Sainte Chapelle, in 
Paris. It is of late Third-Pointed, but it seems to have owed its origin 
to a mind which, however the style itself might be lapsing into tran- 
sitional inferiority, still retained the power to develope some of the 
finest effects, as for as dimensions and combination of parts are con- 
cerned, which more specifically belong to the earlier times of Pointed 
architecture. This is very remarkable also in many of the stiU later 
churches of Paris,— the comparative success of which is a notable 
phenomenon. 

The windows, like those in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, are of great 
height, and as they are not yet filled with stained glass, the inte- 
rior of the church is very light. The east windows are filled with 
stdned glass, by Cousin, and we hear the north and south windows 
are also to be similsrly ornamented. Some miserable borders of co- 
loured glass, of the time of Louis Philippe, will then happily disappear* 
We understood from the female guide who showed us the chapel, for 
the accuracy of whose information we cannot vouch, that the same 
artists who have been employed in the restoration of the windows of 
the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris, will be engaged for this work. 1^^ 
large Flamboyant window at the west end of the chapel was covered 
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ap dving the time of our viait ; and indeed the whoie of the west end 
seemed to be undergoing acnee internal renovatioDa. There ia a hand- 
some altar* of light marble, with altar raila of the same material, peen- 
liarly simple in Uieir design. 

llie internal fittinga are othenviae of the moat miserable deacription ; 
which ia the more aurprising* aa the little that has been done in the 
way of providing eonfessioiiab, stalls, and pulpit, has been done in the 
lavish days of tbe present Napoleon. They are, however, poor in nia« 
terial, style» and execution. 

On the north aide ia a very bcautifiil sacristy, no longer used as aach. 
Tbe larger part of it ia blodted op by a tasteless pagan monument to 
the Due d'Enghien, who was shot in the ditch of the caatle. For« 
toMlely a very beaotilul double piacina* a perfect gem of its kind, hae 
not been touched ; and higher in the widl a hagioacope still xemains, to 
testify to the former uaea of the building. 

It may be remarked, that both in the fine old glasa still remaining in 
the east windowa. and alao in the stone- work of the exterior, the em- 
blem of the crescent occura^ This, aa the device of Diana of Poiotiers* 
(who ia depicted in one of the windowa in a state of nudity,) is said to 
refer the date of the building to the reign of Henry XL c^ Franee. 

Maas ia cdebrated on Sundaya for the military, but apparently not 
everyday. 



DE wrrrs EDmoN of palestrina. 

7b the Editor of the Ecclenologist. 

3 J, Clweland Row, S. Jamee's, 
JtmA 7, 1856. 

Mb. Editob, — In the EccleHologiat for the month of December, 
1855, you inserted an artide on the edition of Palestrina's works, with 
which M. Theodore de Witt had been occupied for several years. On 
the first day of the same month the labours of this accomplished mu- 
sician and truly amiable young man were brought to a close by the 
hand of death. To those readers of the Ecclesiologist who felt any 
degree of interest in the announcement of the proposed edition of 
Palestrina, a short statement of the circumstances in which the work 
^t present stands, in consequence of that lamented event, may not be 
^acceptable. 

• After the failure of an attempt last year to efiect the publication in 
England, Mr. Meckel, of Mani^ieim, heariiq^ of De Witt's intendon, 
▼oluntarily undertook to puUish it, requiring only that 950 subsoribera 
Bbould be aecured, which number he oonaidered woidd cover his ex* 
penses and protect him from loaa. The teima agreed upon were aa 
follows : 

The edition, for the present time at least, waa to be limited to the 
niotetts, which would form six volumes : two volumes to appear in the 
course of the year, at the price ot seven Pruaaan thalera (one guinea 
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Bnglifth) the volume, in form and type oorreqponding ivith the beaa- 
tifbl edition of Sebestian Bach now in the conne of publication at 
Leipzig. Three yolnmes were completed and ready for publicatum. 
The remaining three were put in score by De Witt's own hand, and 
required only the careful insertion of the marks of expression indicatiog 
the mode of execution by the Papal choir. The first volume was for- 
warded to Mannheim, and the King of Prussia notified his intention to 
take fifty copies of the work for the royal libraries in the Prussian ter- 
ritories, when the severe illness of De Witt, which terminated fiitaUy 
on the 1st of December last, broke o£P all arrangements, Mr. Heckel 
ailing that a work not completed during the life of the editor wonld 
not answer as a commercial speculation. Mr. Heckel, at the same 
time, expressed great regret to be compelled to relinquish the project, 
and his perfect willingness to print the book for any aociety who woald 
combine to defray the expenses of publication and thus guarantee him 
from the chance of loss. 

The publication remams, therefore, for the present, in suspense ; but, 
if it were possible to collect a number of names, in England or else- 
where, approaching to that required, Mr. Heckel would gladly renew^ 
the negociations. 

The reader may be glad to learn, that although De Witt had of late 
occupied himself exclusively with the publication of the motetts.he bad 
collected materials for the whole of Palestrina's works. These might, at 
any time, be put into score for publication should there be any encourage- 
ment for sudi an undertaking. It may not be irrelevant to state that 
the whole of the manuscript edition of Palestrina, as arranged by Baini, 
and bequeathed by him to the library of the Minenra at Rome (see 
No. Ill of the Eccleeiologiat), whence it was transferred to the archires 
of the Sistine Chapel, has been removed to Bologna, where it ia ac- 
cessible for all purposes of reference and comparison. A portion of 
De Witt's second volume is now in London as a specimen of the work, 
and may be seen at the writer's address. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward Goodabd. 



THE THEORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK.— No. III.^ 

To the Editor of the EeclesiologUt. 

Mt dbar Mb. Editob, — ^The number of communications which I 
have received on the subject of my two former letters, not only en- 
courages me to proceed with my task, but shows the interest which ia 
everywhere taken in the question which we are discussing. That some 
alterations will ere long be made, seems a point which no one doubts : 

^ [It will be better for the fiill and fidr disenasion of the importKnt qoestioDS 
mooted in these letters, that we ahonld «««rJn^m editorial responsibility for the 
opinions of oar volned correspondent. — En.] 
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the interval can scarce] j be better spent than in endeaTOuring to pre- 
pare for what will most certainly be, for good or for evil, a great crisis 
in the Church of England. 

Before quitting the subject of the Psalms, it may not be amiss to say 
something with reference to the other Scriptural Canticles. 

No doubt the perpetual use of the Te Deian tends very much to lessen 
our perceptions of its triumphal character ; while its restriction to Fes- 
tivals and to festival seasons would tend to give a fireshness and a pie« 
cnliar character to them, and thus be another remedy against that 
monotony to which I have already referred. I would therefore suggest 
a rubric, fixing the use of the Te Deum to 

AH Sundays,— except those in Lent and Advent. 

Daily from Christmas till the First Sunday after Epiphany. 

Easter Day till IVinity Sunday. 
All Festivals for which an Epistle and Gospel are appointed. 
Then follows the natural question. Why are we to be restricted, as 
its substitute, to the Benedicite alone ? Everyone knows that the Samm 
Portifor had seven Canticles in weekly use. I giv^ a table of them ; 



Smd^f, 



BnedieUe, 



Seaedfette. 



laalidizii. 



Bong at 



ODfMttTSls 

Bodofl. 

xxzix. 

16-40. 



SODffof 

Hezekiab. 



Song of 

Hesekiah. 

on festiyala 

Bcdot. 

XXXTi. 
1—14. 



Weineadaff 



Song of 
HanoAli. 



onfMtiTals 

JobzUl. 
1—8. 



Tkmrwde^. 



Song of 



SoBgof 
Hannah, 
on featirtlalon 



1 Cliron. 
Izzlx. lS-18. 



Friday. 



Song of 
HalMkkak. 



Soof of 
Habakknk. 
festivala 



laaiahzxrl. 
1— «. 



Saturday, 



Deat.zxKii, 



Deot.zxzil. 

onfleadTals 

Jaditli xtL 
2-6. 



^Bom«, 



Yort, 
Aber- 



optola. 



uid of the partial alterations and substitutions which they have under- 
gone in the Parisian Breviary. The latter was followed by most of the 
French uses ; though some, as that of Chartres, followed the Roman 
fonn. Now I cannot conceive that any sort of men would have any 
objection to the restrictions of all these, to be said on the days for which 
^ey are appointed, when the Te Deum was not said. None, it will be 
observed, are from the Apocrypha : all are eminently striking ; and 
tbus we should get increased variety and beauty. 

The only alteration I would suggest is the substitution of 1 Chron. 
^oix. 10 — 13, for Deut. xxxii. : both on account of the great length of 
^0 latter, and because we never even hear the former in church. I 
think if yon will look at it, pointed as in the Paris Breviary, you will 
Bgree with me that it would be admirably calculated for the use I pro« 
P08e. (The Tone is v. 1.) 

1. Bletsed be Thou, Lord God of Israel, our FATtisn : for ever and ever. 

2. Thiae, O Lord, is the greslneis and the power : and the gbiy, and the 
VtAaty^ and the majesty. 

3. For all that is in the heavens and in the earth is Thine : Thine is the 
Kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above all. 

^' Both riches and honour come of Thee : and Thou rei^est over all. 
^* And in Thine Hand is power and might : and in Thine Hand it is to 
°>>lEe great, and to give strength unto alL 

VOL. XVII. M M 
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6. Now therefore, our God» we thank Thee: and praiie Thy gloriou 
Name. Glory be. 

With respect to the Benedicite, perhaps it might be given in the fona 
in which it appears in all Brenaries. 

O ye Angels of the Lobd, bless ye the Lobd : O ye Heavens, ble« yethe 

Lord. -. ,, 

ye waters that be above the firmament, bless ye the Lord : U suye 

powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord. 

1 now come to the Vcrsicles ; but a consideration of these goes into 
the five prayers, which in point of fact are always seven, and often eight 

I should be glad to see those more especial interceasionB and praisea 
restored from the Portifor : and said, according to Sarum use, daUy. 
For example : 

V. Create in us a new heart, O God. 
R. And renew a right spirit within us. 
V. O nve us the comfort of Thy help again. 
R. And stabiish us with Thy free Spirit. 
V. Deliver me, O Lord, from the evil man. 
R. And preserve me from the wicked man. 
V. Hear us, O God of our Salvation. 

R Thou that art the Hope of the ends of the earth, and of them tbst re- 
main in the broad seas. 
v. Holy God, Holy and Mighty, Holy and Immortal. 
R O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have metcf 

upon me. . , , 

y. Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me praise His tioiy 

Name. 
R Who fbisiveth all thine iniquities, and heaieth all thine infirmities. 
V. Who recteemeth thy life from destruction. 
R. And crowneth thee with mercy and loving-kindness^ &c. 

Now, in any revision of the Prayer Book, it is moat important that 
the five prayers should be struck out without mercy and without c(«n- 
promise ; and that for the following reasons.— I. They contain nomog 
that is not said, or might not be said, in a better manner elsewhere. 

2. They injure the proper effect and due understanding of the P**^'^ 

3. They are a gradual excrescence which has vastly added to the Icngtn 
of the service. 4. The state prayers are, as everyone knows, the least 
interesting part of the Prayer Book, and might fairly be called. tra|W 
for inattention. ^ , 

Take the two first. Lord, our heavenly Father, and, AhmgMy^ 
the Fountain, «c. What do they contain which has not already been 
said much more simply, much more forcibly, much more eamestlyi in 
O Lord, save the Queen ? Do we imagine that the effiectiveness ot^^ 
prayer depends, like homoeopathic medicine, on the degree of ^^ Jr?" 
tion, or that such vain repetitions can be acceptable to God, or profitsWc 
to men ? 

The third prayer •• For the Clergy and people " is only an amphfica* 
tion of the verse and response, Eniue Thy ministers unth righteosssftt* 
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And make ny ehoeem people joyful. But on aooount of iU intrintic 
beanty» it might, perhaps, together with the prayer of S. Chryaostom, 
be put among the Collects at the end of the Communion Office, to be 
nacd at the discretion of the Priest. 

Aa everyone knows, the prayer For all sorts and conditiotu of men was 
written by Bishop Gkmning, who never intended and wonld never allow 
t^ to be read at Evening Prayers. The General Thanksgiving was, io 
like manner, the composition of Bishop Sanderson. A sad mistake 
in both instances. Our true prayer /or all sorts and conditions of 
aitfit— -our true thanksgivings for our creation, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life; but above all for the redemption of the world, 
are to be found in our daily Psalms. When people began to think it 
necessary to have other general intercessions, and other general thanks- 
givings besides these, it was a clear proof that the true understanding 
a( die Psalter was dying out ; and that men were beginning to read it 
as a lesson of morals, instead of saying it as an expression of devotion. 

We come to the Litany. And here, 1 think, most people are agreed, 
that the rubric which enjoins its use on Sundays ought to be abrogated. 
Leave it for Wednesday and Friday, and enjoin it on the Sundays in 
Lent only ; and you get rid of another of those so strangely penitential 
arrangements connected with the Sunday ; you induce persons to attend 
the week-day service, by then giving them what they can never hear 
at any other time, and you add a certain degree of solemnity, (which 
nothing now gives), to the Sundays in Lent. Add that the use of the 
Litany should be enjoined on the two first as well as the third of the 
Rogation days, and forbidden on Wednesday or Friday, when it coin- 
cides with a Festival. The anomaly of appointing the Litany for every 
Sunday is perhaps most strikingly shown by this consideration. Let 
Christmas Day hXl on a Saturday, and we hear nothing of it; let it 
fall on a Sunday, and thereby become, if possible, a greater Festival, 
and because it is so, we inflict upon it a penitential intercession. It is 
plain that all the occasional Collects, including that for the Parliament, 
might be turned into single suffirages to be inserted in the Litany as 
occasion required. It was in this way that on the failure of the herring 
fisbevy in the Isle of Man, Bishop Wilson inserted the suffrage, " That 
it may please Thee to restore and continue to our use the blessings of 
the sea," which is still, I believe, said in the churches of that Diocese. 
It might also be well to omit the two last of the three suffirages for the 
Qaeen, as only amplifying, without strengthening, the first. 

We may now enter on the question of a third service. That one is 
needed, everyone allows ; the point to be determined is, whether that 
which at present exists shall be the afternoon, or evening, service ; in 
other wonls, whether we shall call it Vespers and make a Compline, or 
call it Compline and make an Evensong. 

It seems to me that beyond all question the present sendee must be 
retained as Bvensong, and a new one be formed for Compline. For, 1. 
That which we now say is constructed according to the model of all 
Western Vespers ; but has not the slightest affinity with any Compline 
in any Church. % For such a night-serrice as we want, tiiis with its 
two lessons would be for too long. 3. With the exception of the third 
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Collect, (which must then be removed,) there is no reference through- 
oat the whole to protection from the dangers of the night. (And, bf 
the by, what can be more absurd than, when evening prayen are far 
any special occasion said at 12.30 p.m., to hear, in the bright blaze of 
a summer's day. Lighten ow darknees, we beseech Tkee, O Lord? It 
is a common Protestant complaint that the Western Chorch anticipatei 
her Matins ; but this is anticipation with a vengeance.) 

4. If we tooic the present service for Compline, what are we to ham 
for afternoon prayers ? We must either devise a model for ourselves, 
for which we could nowhere find a precedent, or we must ejLalt Nones 
to an unwarranted precedence over the other day hours. Now Com- 
pline we have ready made to our hands ; let us see how we may avail 
ourselves of it. 

And first let us see, in the reformed Breviary, what Psalms are sp* 
pointed for that season. I will give them as bdTore in a tabular view; 
merely remarking that, to the 01st and 134th, which are said by Rome, 
the Sarum, York, and Aberdeen books add the first six verses of the 
3lst Psalm,— employed in the Roman Breviary only in Holy Week. 



Qaffnon ... 

Pull 

Roaen .... 
MouUo (1820) 
Neven (17S7) 



Su$td^f. 



4, 31, 1— e, 91 

4,91,134 



4, Si, I— e, 91, 134 



Mominf, 



7, U, l» 
fi.7* 

188, 187. 141 

3i,T.7**.i;* 



Tnetdmjf. 



11,16,80 
IS. 88, 79 
11, is, IS 
88*, 14fl 
58, S6, 84* 



40, 180, 184 
11, 14, 10 
14, 15, 10 
89*, 88 
102^, 18 



Tlntndmif 



40,47,48 

18,89* 

88,89* 

48, 40, 147 

8, 81, 80* 



FrOm^. 



18,80,141 
88*, 50 

70^M* 
9*, 18* 



85, 180. IM 
61.80* 

84*,"lil* 

77*.iW 



The Breviary of Bayeux alone has the Roman Psalms without varia- 
tion ; the Psirisian is followed by that of Chartres, 1783 ; Quimper. 
1836; Beauvais, 1828; Rochelle, 1826; Besan^n, 1824; Utrecht, 
1744; Meaux, 1836; Orleans, 1777 ; and others. 

The reason why the French Breviaries have varying Pftalms at Com* 
pline is manifest : that the number of those at matins may be dimin- 
ished while yet the whole Psalter is said through in a week. For mj 
own part, I confess, that the ancient rule of unvarying Psalms at Com- 
pline, as well as at all the day hours, seems by hx the most beautifol; 
and I am not now alluding to the mystical reason they give for this 
arrangement. They say that the night hours ought to vary, because 
they represent the changes and the chances of the night of this life ; 
but that the day hours, which may be regarded as a type of the eternal 
day of heaven, should be invariable. But it would be with us, as it 
has been in all the reformed Breviaries : unvarying Psalms, especially if 
not relieved with antiphons, would be called monstrous and intolerable. 
But then, unfortunately, were we even to adopt the French arraoge- 
ment, we should not improve the matter. The theory on which the 
Psalms are there chosen is well explained by Laborde in his L^ttres 
Porieiennee, •* It may fiufher be remarked here, that they did not nst 
the Psalms by chance, or dnly according to the order of their numbers* 
as in the Roman ; but they were arranged with a skilful choice, relative 
to a special end, to which the office of each day of the week referred. 
Sunday was consecrated to the praise of God and meditation upon His 
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law ; Monday, to enamerating the mercies of God ; Tuesday, to the 
increase of charity ; Wednesday, to the encouragement of hope ; lliurs- 
day, to the kindling of faith ; Friday, to the remembrance of the Pas- 
sion of our LfOBD, and to the furtherance of our own patience ; Satur- 
day, to the returning thanks to Goo. In several provinces they have 
also placed at the beginning of each Psalm a short and substantial argu- 
ment, very useful to help, at the same time, to attention and piety." 
But with us, nine-tenths of our congregation would never hear any 
Complme except that of Sunday ; would therefore, in point of fact, 
complain of that monotony which the alteration in the reformed Bre- 
viaries avoids. Nor do I see how this can be obviated except by a cycle 
on a larger scale, or by the appointment of proper Psalms for every 
Sunday in the ysar. 

While I am on this subject of Compline, you may perhaps not think 
it altogether impertinent if I allude to another ritual family which, in 
this service, seems to me to bear away the palm of beauty from all 
others : I mean the Mozarabic. After the usual introductory prayers 
and the 1 J4th Psalm, these responses follow : 

V. Blessed art Thoa, Lord Goo of our fathers. 

R. Highly to be praised and glorious for ever. 

y. Vouchsafe, O Lord, 

R. To keep us this night without sin and tribulation. 

y. Because Thou hast been my helper, 

R. Therefore into Thy hands I commend my spirit 

y. Thou bast redeemed me, 

R. O LoRD» Thou God of truth. 

Then the hymn, Sol angelorwn respiee ; the 9l8t Psalm, and then 
these responses, which to my mind are exquisitely beautiful : 

y. His fiuthfulness and truth shall be thy shield and buckler, 

R. Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by night. 

y. If I climb up into my bed, 

R. Remember me, O Lord. 

y. If I give sleep to my eyes, or slumber to my eyeUds, or suflfer the 
temples of my head to take any rest, 

R. Remember me, O Lord. 

v. Until I find out the place of the Lord, the habitation of the mighty 
OoD of Jacob, 

R. Remember me, O Lord. 

y. Glory and honour be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. 

R. Remember me, O Lord. 

y. When 1 lie down in my bed, (evidently this time the bed of death,) 

R. Remember me, O Lord. 

y. I pray Thee, O Lord, Author of Light, leave me not ; 

R. But remember me, O Lord. 

After the capitular, the Lord's Prayer, said after the Mozarabic 
fashion, and the benedictions, the service ends. 

y. The Lord be ever with you, 
R. And with thy spirit. 
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V. In the Name of onr Lord Jbbus Christ, let at end in peaee. 

R. Amen. 

V. Let us pray- 

Thoa hast preserved us. Lord Jbbus Christ, working through the day: 
preserve us also resting through the night. And if we fall asleep, let Thj 
boLT Spirit watch over as, and guard us this night and for ever. 

In the Name of our Lord Jrbus Christ, let ns fall asleep and rest in pesee. 

To return, however, to our more immediate subject. For onr new 
Compline it would probably be necessary, and there would be nothing 
contrary to precedent in such a proceeding, to haye varying lessons. 
Now here it does strike me that we may most simply, and yet most 
effectually, improve our evensong. Why should we Dot return to the 
ancient custom of having but one lesson in that, and making what 
would have been its second lesson the lesson at Compline ? Some six 
or eight verses from the Epistles, arranged either as the Calendar now 
is, or better still for the seasons of the year, would in the course of a 
year gp through all those parts of the Epistles which can be profitably 
read in a public service. Thus, then, we should have a Compline veiy 
nearly on the model of ancient services : the introductory versides and 
responses, the Psalms whatever they might he, the hymn, the lesson, 
the song of Simeon, and the concluding collect. On this theory we 
should at evensong go straight from the Magnificat to the Creed, hereby 
also cdming closer to ancient practice, and should end with the three 
collects as now, only having to substitute one of the many beautiful 
prayers which might be applicable, in the place of lAghten tmrdarhua* 

In my next letter, I will, with your permission, consider the Com- 
munion ofiice ; and in the meantime 

I remain, yours, &c., 

H. S. L. 



ON SYMBOLISM. 



To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — In answer to a letter that appeared in the Eccleswlogiit some 
time back, I must say that I think Mr. Browne is singularly unfor- 
tunate in his two rather ambitious arguments against me. I mean his 
appeal to the Galleries of Europe and to our logic books. By accusing 
me of a cross division, he simply admits that confusion of idea which 
1 said discovered itself in his book. Let us take an example of each 
kind of symbolism according to my division, and see if there is not a 
perfect distinctness between them. — First, of real or designed symbol- 
ism. The ancients built a cruciform church to symbolize the cross on 
which our Blessed Loan died. This was the only object for ito being so 
built. ITie very fact of its being so shows it was intended. — Secondiy, 
as an example of poet factum symbolism, let us take Durandus on 
church-windows (who, by the by, entirely difllers from Mr. Browne, 
though the latter professes to quote from him.) " Windows," he sajs. 
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" splay inwards, because the spiritual meaning is ampUor quam lUe^ 
rali$,*' Or again, " the Greeks paint their figures only up to the waist, 
that all occafiion of foolish thought may be taken away." 

In the first instance the windows, as we all know, were made so 
for constructive reasons ; and, given the same thickness of walls and 
size of windows, would be so to this very day ; in fact are so in the 
more substantial bams, and were so then in castles as well as in 
church-windows, though pious men were reminded by the fact to 
something quite different from the original intention. In the second 
instance the fact itself is not true : the Greeks only occasionally painted 
such pictures, and so the symbolism falls to the ground. I will ask 
any one of common sense, even without the help of Aldrich, whether 
there is not a perfectly good division here ? 

I as well as you admire Durandus ; it is the abuse of him that I 
deprecate. That he cannot be relied on as an authority without 
additional testimony, except as a beautiful devotional book, teaching 
us how we may gain religious instruction from anything, even the 
common things of Ufe, I think is quite dear from the following facts — 
among very many others I could bring. He did not understand Greek, 
and yet he never hesitates to give the meanings of Ghreek terms, which 
taken as authorities upon real symbolism are simply absurd. " Ambo," 
be says, " oomes from ambire" (amb. afKf>ly and eo) : instead of, as it 
really does, from dvafituyw, meaning a raised place. " Chorus" (x^pov), 
he says, " comes from corona" (xopwvff), *' or concordia," *' Porta" (fropio), 
he says, " comes from aperUui'* (& and the old word pario), &c. &c. 
I have chosen these examples in preference to others, such as " stola." 
" pallium," (whose very names prove that they were once distinct 
dresses, the orphreys of which only have been retained), on account 
of their absolute certainty, upon which no scholar can have any doubt. 
Mr. Browne, though he does know Greek, and so has not the excuse 
that Durandus had, in one inslbnpe has quite equalled Durandus' 
derivationB : — I mean in his account of avfifioXov, which he says comes 
from avfipakXof, to throw together; because at certain Greek (he 
should have said later Athenian) picnics, they threw together certain 
tallies or cheques, inscribed with the mottoes of all those who joined 
them, to be presented for payment afterwards. But, unfortunately, 
^e word is much older than these picnics. It occurs as early as 
Theognis and Pindar, and means a sign or token by which we may be 
able {avfjipaXKetVy conjicere) to conjecture or discover the owner. I 
"^ not, however, stop to dilate on the many inaccuracies 1 think I 
discover in this book ; but I must just say a few words on the vesica. 

The anachronism here is double. A primitive Christian symbolism 
IS given to a modem English antiquarian word. I deny that tiie form 
bas any difficulty whatever. It is plainly constructive and not sym- 
bolical at all ; the natural form in fact for a nimbus round the body, 
fs a circle is round the head. At first it was simply a doud surround- 
^ the figure ; then it was oval ; and as this was hard to draw cor- 
'^^y (as well as being ungraceful), they eventually used compasses, 
which gave the ellipse. It is as natural as, and nearly contemporary 
^th, the Pointed arch. 
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If the flenae bad been IX9Y2, oae would expect that it would have 
been used only roimd figures of our Lord ; for it would have been 
meaningless in other places. But it is just as common round pictures of 
the Eternal FA.THxa and the Blessed Virgin. As a form for a seal it is 
also constructive, introduced naturally at the same time as the Pointed 
arch, because it fits pointed canopy work and ornament so much better 
than a circle. Let any of your readers try to draw the seal of the 
Ecclesiological Society in a circle, and see if he will make much of 
it. And besides, the fish emblem is one of the very earliest in exist- 
ence, so that we should expect the more ancient seals to be of the ellip- 
tical shape if it symbolized a fish : but the fact is just the contrary. 

Let us next take the colour question. Mr. Browne's appeal to the gal- 
leries of Europe is quite as unsatisfactory as to logic : any one's impres- 
sion of the galleries of Europe^ unless he had the subject before ns in 
his eye would be useless, or worse than useless, on account of the very 
great number of mere modem Madonnas, which would naturally strike 
a casual observer. 1 allowed in my first letter, that since R^hael's 
time most artists have used blue and red for the dress of the Blessed 
Virgin. Has Mr. Browne never been tired, in the great galleries 
abroad, of the perpetual blue dresses of Ouido and Carlo Doici ? and 
does he not see that the hankering after a meaning in every thing, which 
has covered our walls and floors with monograms and crosses till they 
are as wearisome as the Tudor rose and portcuUia, and the inalring oif 
canons of indiscriminate symbolism, have a tendency to cramp and 
Egyptianize art ? 

From the number of MSB. and early paintings which I have ex- 
amined, I have no doubt that the Uue mantle and red tunic were not 
" always appropriated *' to the dress of the Blessed Virgin, neither 
always nor appropriatsd, which was Mr. Browne's statement, though 
he has now receded from it. In favour of this I would say, that out 
of upwards of sixty examples before ▲. d. 500, indudiag all in the 
National and Taykur Galleries, several of the best Douce. MSS.» and 
some of my own, all taken as they come, not picked examples, aevai 
(Italian) are dressed in bine and red, though the blue of some is so 
near black or green, and the red so Isint a pink» that I doubt muok 
whether any but an aesthetic effect was intended. Three Freneh (one 
of which was clearly sesthetic) have the same colours ; all the remaining; 
upwards of fifty, are against Mr. Browne : and this I believe ia a fair 
average. The prevailing, though by no means invariable, cc^ur for 
the mantle was certainly blue ; but before we jump to the conclusioa 
that it was symbolical, I think it. is worth considering iiow few colom 
the ancients had» viz., red, blue, gold and green, of which blue was 
decidedly the fiuroorite for dresses, borders, &c. No wonder thea 
that they used it, psecious as it was as gold, for the dress of her they 
loved best. 

That the colours were not appropriated is" clear from the fisoty that 
we can all give many instances (I have several) of them as worn, 1st; 
by Our Loan ; 2ndly, by various saints ; 3rdly» by shepherds and com- 
mon persons, and that in the same picture with the Madonna* who ii 
dressed in different colours. 
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Bat it ia in the case of angels that I have so committed myself. 
Mr. Browne as usual jumps to the conclusion he likes hest, and then 
affects to laugh at me, because I have neglected the apparent, super- 
ficial interpretation, which would at first sight occur to any one, and 
have (as I believe) arrived at the true conclusion. I suppose he would 
allow that form is a more certain guide than colour ; now, in the book 
I mentioned, there are drawn seraphim with wings above the heads, 
some red and some blue, the blue ones, by the by, above the red^ 
which would hardly be the case if the blue meant cherubim, a lowef 
order than the others ; these occur in a miniature representing God 
the Path an. But in the other instance I mentioned they are round 
the figure of S. Mary, and are of the ordinary shape of angels, though 
they are alternately red and blue. Here not ouly does the shape show 
that they were not intended for cherubim and seraphim, but their 
place also ; for if Mr. Browne's definition of seraphim be right, they 
would not occur round S. Mary. 

Again, io another miniature of the coronation of the Blessed Virgin, 
where you could not expect cherubim, all the angels are red ; and to 
complete this fiEiTOurite arrangement of colour, the curtain behind the 
figure, and under the angels, is blue, — ^to my mind clearly an aesthetic 
instance. In a tainiature of the last Judgment the aesthetic arrange- 
ment ia unquestibnable : the angel on one side of our Loan has a 
scarlet dreaa and white wings fnnged with green ; that on the other 
side has a green dress with white wings fringed with scarlet. Again, 
in pictures of the Nativity, the ministering angels are continually red 
and blue alternately, though they can hardly be cherubim and sera- 
phim. S. Ckibriel' very often has blue wings ; the angel at the sepul- 
chre has scarlet face and hands, and' blue wings (of what order would 
tbat be ?) ; and, finally, one sometimes sees a group of angels of at 
lisast half a dozen different colours, white, blue, pink, dove-colour, 
scarlet, rainbow, &c. &c. One example (Italian) occurs in the 
National Ghdlery. 

As to roodscreens being always red and gold, 1 at this moment 
recollect eleven fine examples in England to the contrary, as well as 
iostances of exactly similar treatment of pulpit and screen, though I 
do not remember one example of red and gold. 

In conclusion, I would say that my chief aim in writing was to 
induce archssologists to take up the subject in its true light, to sepa- 
ntte the historical from the fanciful, to make lists, and compare exam* 
pies. In some cases this would be especially easy and conclusive. 
That of colour could be settled in a very short time : there are so many 
samples of it all over the world, that a foil and unanswerable ac- 
count might be drawn up by you and your numerous correspondents. 
Hough in many cases the truth will be less attractive than the fiancy, 
it will be no less the truth. Then the question will arise, are we to 
affix meanings to colours, &c.. which the ancients practically did not ? 
or are we to be allowed the same aesthetic taste as was granted to 

them? 

Yours, &c., 

J. G. •!• 

VOL. xvri. N K 
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IRON ARCHITECTURE. 

We hare received a packet of papers, accompanied by a courteoiulj 
worded letter, (rom Mr. W. Vose Pickett, on the subject of Iron 
Architecture. From these it appears that this gendeman. though 
hitherto quite unknown to us, has long had before 5ie world a method 
of iron construction, which (as he considers) solves finally all the 
difficulties surrounding the question of metallic architecture. We 
cannot enter iuto Mr. Pickett's complaints that his project has met 
with no practical encouragement : for we are wholly ignorant of his 
theory, — which is not explained in any of the documents we havB 
received. We should be very glad to be made acquainted with his 
principles ; although from what he says of Pointed art, we infer that 
we shall be very unlikely to agree with him. 

We have had many doubts as to admitting the following strictsres 
of Mr. Pickett on Mr. Slater's design for an iron church in the con- 
cluding part of the Instrumenta Ecclenastica : not from any wish 
to evade criticism — (for we are persuaded that nothing but good 
results from the most free discussion of such subjects) — but because 
Mr. Pickett deals with nothing but assertion. However, lest it should 
seem to him that we treat him as he appears to think otfaen have 
treated him, we admit his observations, having merely altered a few 
strong epithets. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

** In the notes appended to the ground-plan of the iron church lately 
put forth in the Inetrumenta Ecdenastkn of the Eoclesiological Sociely, 
is the following : 

"1st. ' The problem to be solved is. How to employ iron for an 
ecclesiastical building in accordance with the qualities and conditions 
of the material.' 

*' This design of Mr. Slater's totally fedls to accord with the qualities 
and conditions of the material, which are, compared with tiie ancieat 
materials, those of unrivalled power for realising, in peculiar fitness 
and beauty, the most striking and beneficial inventions of the human 
mind. Such examples as this would actually forbid every engineering 
invention of any consequence. Iron and analogous matenals are here 
completely in fetters. As observed by the Rev. W. Scott in the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Slater's is a stone church built in iron, and not one com- 
posed on purely metallic principles. 

*' And if, as is here stated, * Railway sheds and Crystal Palaoea aie 
altogether unecclesiastical in character and associations, and fall within 
the province of engineering rather than of architecture, yet ' (the notes 
proceed) ' they undoubtedly show a legitimate use of the material* and 
develope, according to sound principles, its especial properties and 
characteristics.' 

" If such is the case, this slavish condemnation of the not only 
unrivalled, but totally opposite, powers of the new materials to do the 
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drudgery of Gothic stone- work, is the greatest perversion of the true 
philosophy of not only ancient but modem art. 

'* Again. It is stated that ' It may be safely asserted, that the iron 
churches, of which several have been sent out to the colonies, or erected 
as temporary churches at home, have not fulfilled these conditions (as 
first stated). In fact their construction is merely a wooden one. Their 
framework is of wood, covered externally with corrugated iron. The 
pillars are wooden posts, and the roofs both of nave and aisles are 
wooden in their construction. What is such a building but a wooden 
straoture encased in metallic plates ?* 

"And what is such a straoture as the design in the Instnmenta 
(allowing for, if we could throw aside its fundamentals^ some portions 
of natoral beauty, the more dangerous, because such ever serves to hide 
the ihlseoess of its philosophy), but the degradation of the powers of 
a material to purposes it both never originated and which are totally 
unworthy of it ? And which class of msterials demand an architectural 
art of their own, and now, and have long possessed one, and of a liberty 
adequate to develope the hitherto unmanifested powers of new primary 
materials : in fact, a modem trath, which is illustrated, and t» contra-- 
distinction to the ancient truth. 

*' Regarding the design in the Instrumenta hj this conformity to Gk>thic 
fonna and arrangements, there could scarcely be in the whole range of 
constmction anything so repulsive as the exterior of this church. Its 
frightful sides were too bad to be shown. If grandeur, or even decency, 
be considered appropriate in the exterior of the house of Ooo, this 
example outrages such feelings to the last degree. 

" Is invention so poor, that it is necessary, as is here shown, to copy 
some of the iron details of the brick and mortar and iron Great 
Western Railway Station ? What artistic mind would select corra- 
gated iron for an appropriate and enduring wall constraction for a 
new architecture ? 

*' Why still persist, at the waste of time and sacrifice of funds, in 
setting individuals (whose tone of thought and education are generally 
not kindred to it) to solve a question, which in philosophy, and to a 
considerable and varied extent in design, has now for many years been 
acknowledged to be thoroughly accomplished and for ever set at rest." 



THE MONUMENTAL CHURCH AT VIENNA. 

Iir remarkable contrast to the European character of the recent compe* 
tition at Lille stands the slightly antecedent one for the monumental 
church at Vienna, albeit the church to be erected was one of cathedral 
dimension, and to cost altogether a sum approaching £900,000. Yet 
the contest in the latter case appears to have been purely German. 
Foreign designs were rendered by the terms of the prospectus ad- 
missible. It is, however, certain that no pains were taken to procure 
them, and so we conclude that none were tendered. 
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It will be remembered that, a few years since, the Bmperor of Austria 
narrowly escaped assassination. The circumstance was taken adv&n- 
tage of to set on foot, under the presidentship of the emperor's brother, 
what we may most aptly term a Church and State demonstration. 
Bountiful subMBcriptions were solicited, and the appeal, being so power- 
fully backet^ in no way flagged for want of means. Happily for the 
cause of religious art, the form in which this tribute to the Cnsardoia 
was cast was that of a Pointed church to be erected at Vienna; while, 
with a spirit which it were Well that our Paamures might, however 
faintly, imitate, open competition presented itself to the mind of An»> 
trian bureaucracy as the most likely method of obtaining a satisfeM^tory 
result. 

The prospectus issued at Vienna on the 14th of March, 1854, de- 
clared the competition open to all countries ; the church to be of a 
capacity to hold from 4,000 to 5,000 persons, in Gothic architecture, 
with two steeples, two altars, and the means for more to be provided 
in addition to the high altar : while galleries are specially forbidden, 
two tribunes only being called for near the high altar. 

The cost was fixed at 1,500,000 florins, exclusive of the. altars and 
fittings. The designs were to be on the awkward scale of two centi- 
metres for 1*80 metre,-^ proportion excogitated to suit Viennese 
mensuration, — ^and to comprise as many plans, elevations, and sections 
as were requisite. Finally, the hardly adequate time of November I, 
1 854, was fixed for sending them in, mottoes and sealed covers being 
prescribed. The first prize was to be of the value of 1,000 gold 
ducats, and a general power was reserved of rewarding any other meri- 
torious designs with premiums of 1,000 florins. 

The designs were accordingly sent in, and in due time the prizeman 
proved to be Herr Firstl. Of his church we can only apeak from a 
very inferior engraring, giving the riew of the building from the north- 
west. From this we gather that the building is cru^orm, of a usual 
^pe of German Middle- Pointed ; that is to say, a sufficiently apparent 
imitation of Cologne, with a western tower and open-work octagonal 
spire, bearing a close resemblance to that of FVeiburg — ^i.e., a modi- 
fication analogous for Germany to that multiplication of Chartres, 
which is the accredited French proceeding, and which M. Didron accor- 
dingly dwells upon, (in his recent article on the lille designs,) in lan- 
guage less complimentary than he would have employed to designate 
the GFallipan expedient. On the whole, the building seems a laborious 
exercise of book-work, destitute of any original invention ; but showing, 
on the part of the designer and of the judges who gave the prize, the 
desire to compass correctness.^ 

The second steeple presents itself li\ere in the form of a central octa- 
gonal lantern, with a steep roof set round with up-gabling windows, and 
itself bearing an octagonal fleche. The transepts project a bay be- 
yond the aisle ; and there is a triple portal, to at all events the northern 
one, which has likewise an apsidal western chapel. The nave is of 
five bays, with a lofty clerestory of gabled windows, the windows of 
the aisles being without gables. The western fa9ade is an elaborate 
German composition^ with a rose window recessed in a square panel* 
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The west doorway is donble, with a central pier and flanked by stataes. 
The west windows of the aisles are of four tights. 

Whether the decision were generally popular or not we have not the 
means of ascertaining. It is certain that it did not please Herr Ernst, 
wha not only wrote a pamphlet on the matter, but submitted photographs 
of his own unsuccessful design to a very high authority in this coudtry. 
in hopes of rousing his indignant pity. To the kindness of this gen- 
tleman, who. we believe, was unmoved by the appeal, we are indebted 
for the loan of those photographs and of the pamphlet, as well as of the 
engraving of Herr Firstl*8 design, which, in Herr Ernst's eyes, appears 
to pronounce its own condemnation. This worthy gentleman, who, 
we believe, (though it does not appear on the face of his pamphlet,) 
received one, if not the first, of the minor premiums, attempted a bold 
flight of originaUty and broke down ; while Herr Firstl more prudently 
jogged along the beaten track. 

Into the elaborate system of symbolism which he strove to embody 
we have no desire to plunge. The outward aspect of the attempt re- 
solved itself into a big central octagon, bearing on its front the visible 
parentage of Milan. This frowning pile was &nked at the four angles 
of the cross by as many taper minaret-tike towers and spires, — Tike 
pinnacles run lip rank, — indicative, we hear, of the quadripartite eth- 
nology of the Austrian empire. 

Perhaps the least objectionable of Herr Ernst's contrivances is his 
treatment of the south transept facade, which is composed of an open 
groined porch, surmounted on the upper story by a loggia d jour. 
This loggia is fronted by a bold devdopement of constructionai ar- 
cading, like tracery on a gigantic scale ; and is, in fact, a Pointed 
translation of those recessed galleries at aU heights of the building, 
which are one of the most meritorious elements of Italian architecture, 
but have hitherto been confined to the ground story of Pointed, in 
cloisters, except in a few exceptional oases, such as the west front of 
the Sainte ChapeUe. We commend the Idea to architects who are likely 
to develope it with more felicity than Herr Ernst. The nave in this 
design is very tame, and the west front a failure. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, in reference to Herr Firstl's 
derign, that, it being a fait aceampH, we wish all success to its com- 
pletion; and when it is finished. " may we be there to see" and to 
criticise it in the Bcdesiologist of future days. 



DIE DIETSGHE WARENDE. 

Die DieUche Warende, Edited by J. A. Albsrdinjk Thum. Vd. II. 
for 1866, Nos. 1, 2, 3, January to June. Amsterdam ; C. L. Van 
Langenhuysen. 

Wk congratulate M. Alberdingk Thijm on the continuation of his most 
valuable periodical, enriched as each number has been since the com- 
mencement of the- year by a precis \n French of its contents. Our 
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readers are aware that it is not purely an eoclestological joarnal. but 
devoted moreover to general antiqoitiea. Accordingly, the aeries of 
Ystorien Bloeme — •* Flowers of History" — ^i.e. the printing or reprinting 
of national poetry of mediaeval date, is continued. So is the description 
of a Dutch village of the fourteenth century, by M. Van Berkel ; also 
M. Alberdingk Thijm gives in extenso a hitherto unpublished comedy 
by Hooft, a writer of the early part of ihe seventeenth century, imitated 
from Peter Aretin. Among the more specially eodesiological contri- 
butions we find an article by M. Van Owen, of Louvain,iipoa a painted 
window of the date 1305. which he discovered in the apse of the piiii- 
cipal Beguinage church of that city, where it had been walled up in the 
seventeenth century. An engraving and description are given of an 
organ and organ gallery (improperly termed jub^) lately placed in the 
church of Nolders, by M. Cujrpers ; they are designed in Romanesque, 
and are more commendable for intention than result. An organ caae 
of Romanesque woodwork is, we need hardly say, sufficiently heavy. 
It will be remembered that a former number of the first volume of the 
" Dietsche Warende" contained the plan and engraving of the *crypt 
of this church ; an association has been formed for the express purpose 
of restoring church and crypt. M. Alberdingk Thijm devotes a short 
article in the last number to the Lille Competition, in which he speaks 
with most friendly sympathy of the English victory, and refers with 
approbation to the critique of die designs which we gave. M. De Curte's 
medal is claimed as a victory for the Low Countries. 



M. LASSUS ON ECLECTICISM IN ART. 

A HIGHLY creditable and interesting letter, of which we subjoin a trans* 
lation, has been addressed to our chairman of committees by the dis- 
tinguished French architect, M. Lassus. In acknowledging M. Lassus' 
courtesy in addressing us, through Mr. Beresford Hope, we hasten to 
record our entire conviction of the value of what M. Lassus writes. 
Our sic did not allude to the substance, but to the phrase ; and a mis- 
print, eciectcisme for eclectici$me, has still further complicated matters. 
To confess the truth, it was a mistake in our French, not in our aesthe- 
tics. We thought that, as among ourselves, the derivative should 
have been eclecticisme, not eclectisme, as the French have it. A glance 
at Cousin ought to have set us right. However, our mistake has 
turned out well, in stimulating our friend M. Lassus to a vindication of 
his motto, which, though we entirely concur in that motto, haa large 
independent merits of its own. 

Mt dbar Mb. Hops, 

I should have written to you eariier» but we have lately had all 
our time occupied in making preparations for the ceremony of the bap- 
tism of the Imperial Prince in the cathedral ; and I have been unable 
to dedicate a single moment to you. 

I will begin at once by thanking, very sincerely, the author of the 
report upon the Lille Exhibition. His reference to me, in general. 
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ooold not be better; but I oanoot admit what he Bays concenuDg 
ecleetiam. In the firat j^ace^ 1 cannot comprehend why he makes me 
write eciedeism, insisting upon it by the assistance of a «tc ; and, espe* 
cialy, upon vhat grounds he persists in saying *' eclecticism." This 
word cornea from eklego (I choose), and with us French people it has a 
sense perfectly definite and perfectly settled. In philosophy, as in art, 
it characterises a whole school — that of those persons who admit the 
possibility of creating a new art, or an entirely new philosophical doc- 
trine« by borrowing the elements of their creation from all styles, or 
from all philosophical systems. Such, among us, at least, is the strict 
and absolute sense of the wwd. 

It is clear, from this, that the principle of eclectism is essentially op- 
posed to that of unity. 

This system, further, is so much the more dang^ous, as it singularly 
flatters the self-esteem of artists, by causing each of them to imagine 
that he may become the creator of a new art ! 

It is the principle of free discussion ; it is, before all and beyond all, the 
prodamataoQ of the infallibility and the glorification of the human reason. 

With eclectism, all rules, all principles disappear. Will not the 
reason of the artist flit. about in regions infinitely superior ? Should it 
not be delivered from the restraint of all rules ? If we happened to 
speak to him of traditions, of unity, of style, of the impossibility of an 
alliance between the principles and the forms of anterior arts, these 
would be but shackles placed upon the genius of ^Xhe artist ! 

Eclectism, in a word, admits no other law than the will and the 
taste of the artist, no other guide than his reason. It is the doctrine of 
absolute liberty. The attraction of this liberty must be very powerful, 
for few artists have succeeded in resisting it. Even the most eminent 
vtista — those, even, whose merit justly consists in the unity of style 
which they know how to impress with sentiment upon all their works — 
too often blinded with arrogance, sufier themselves to be enrolled under 
the banner of eclectism, from the apprehension of being considered as 
imitators ! 

Why cannot these artisu (TilUe perceive that all their power, all 
their merit justly proceeds from the application of the principle the 
most opposed to eclectism, — from their sentiment of unity ? It is be- 
cause, like the author of the report, they confound eclectism with in- 
vention ; two things essentially diflferent — we might almost say, com- 
pletely opposed. 

Invention in Architecture is the combination of great dispositions 
together, and even of certain details : abstraction improves, in some 
degree, upon the form and the style ; and this is so true, that a superior 
artist might very justly modify the style adopted, while preserving the 
dispositions of a plan. 

As to the church of S. Eustache in Paris, is it not evidently a 
Crothic construction, notwithstanding the pilasters, the capitals, and 
thousand details of the Renaissance which crowd its walls ? Evidently 
the general disposition is borrowed from our ancient edifices : and yet 
the church of S. Eustache is a remarkable work of art. Why ? Clearly 
because all the forms and details present the greatest imity, and all be- 
long to the style of the Renaissance. 
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Is it thoaght, for example, that it would be the same if each of the 
chapels presented to us a specimen of a different style* or if the co- 
lumns illustiteted forms and details borrowed from all ages without any 
exception ? 

We may conceive the effect of these monstrous combinations by the 
ridicule that would be thrown upon the church. Yet this would be 
eclectism in the real sense of the word ! This is evident, for edectism 
consists in producing a composition without rules and without traditions, 
as the system allows the intermixture indifferently of the forms of 
Qreek art with those of Roman art, Etruscan with Chinese, &c., &c. 
One must not leave the least sentiment of art to admit such impropriety. 

Unity of style is the true fundamental law of art. It is on this 
principle that I have asserted, and I repeat it again, that " Bdectism is 
the sore of art." This representation of it is only partially true. It is, 
unfortunately only too correct that edectism is, in fact, the greatest 
scour^ of modem art ; for, if some artists of merit escape by instinct 
and by miracle from its pemidous influence, the greater part permit 
themsdves to be seduced by it, imagining that they are creating again, 
because they are attempting to combine forms which cry aloud against 
the union ; the taste of the public is perverted ; and art is descending 
by great steps to a complete decadence. 

Under such circumstances there remains but one prindple sufficiently 
powerful to save art from complete ruin ; and this is the great prindple 
of unity of style. Lei us hasten therefore to unite ourselves to it, and 
support ourselves upon it. in order to oppose edectism, that aad fruit 
of self-esteem and of pride. Let us hasten, I say, for the situation is 
grave. In these days no one believes ; everybody inquires ; the artist 
has no longer faith except in his reason, no other rule than his personal 
taste ; he analyses everything, and he urges his folly so far as to per- 
suade himself that he is called to create, for himself alone, a completely 
new art. 

It will be comprehended after this, why I have raised this cry of 
alarm, wrongly considered as an insult by many persons ; but which, 
unfortunately, is only the expression of a very profound and a very sad 
conviction. 

I am perfectly convinced, in the state of anarchy into which art is 
now reduced, that there remains to us only one anchor of safety, unity 
of style ; and, as we have no art belonging to our own time— every- 
body is convinced of it and deplores it — there is only one thing for us to 
do : that is, to choose one from among the anterior epochs, not in order 
to copy it, but in order to compose, whDe conforming to the spirit of 
that art. Let us take from the Greek, the Roman, the Etruscan, the 
Egyptian, or the Chinese, but let us always preserve the unity of style, 
not trying to give existence to any of those hybrid and unnatural crea- 
tures andogous to the monsters which are conceded in the most ob- 
scure recesses of our cabinets of curiosities ! 

But, because I consider unity as the safeguard of art, because I re- 
commend above dl things the adoption of a style, and penetration into 
its sentiment, it would be absurd to conclude that I am endeavouring 
to reduce the artist into a maker of copies. 

Very often indeed this ridiculous accusation has been thrown out 
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against me, even sometimes by artists seriously and in good faith. It 
implies, moreover, perfectly, that for him who has never studied a style 
of architecture, it is totally impossible to distinguish the oopy from the 
invention. 

It is, therefore, in the highest degree, important to show clearly what 
1 understand by unity of style : and it is especially important to prove 
to all, that this unity still leaves every latitude and every liberty to the 
artist. 

The best proof of this truth is, as I have already said, that in the 
hands of a genuine artist the style of an undertaking may be changed 
without the general dispositions of the edifice being affected in a serious 
manner ; only, in order to accomplish a work of this nature the artiat 
would require a profound knowledge of the style adopted. He must 
not only have studied the form, but be penetrated with the sentiment 
of the art. Then, he will be able not only to compose, to invent, new 
dispositions, without deviating from the style, but even if new neces- 
sities arise from materials recently discovered, he wiU at last arrive at 
the power of discerning what would have been done in such cases f 
and in this way, by his intimate knowledge of the style adopted, he 
will be enabled to solve all the problems that may be put to him, by re- 
maining always faithful to the great law of unity of style. 

Further, tins unity will give to all his creations an aspect of reality, 
so that notwithstanding the new dispositions, combinations, and forms 
which may be found in them, they will be, so to speak, likely to live, 
and some part must remain. Lastly, the first impression will be that 
they resemble everything that has been known of the kind, 

FVom these observations you wiU comprehend, my dear Mr. Hope, 
that I am more flattered than offended at the reproach which is applied 
to me on this subject by the author of the Report. To sav that my 
plan has too much the aspect of a copy, is to admit that 1 have been 
fortunate enough to give to the ensemble of my composition that seal of 
unity which I regard as the first of all the conditions of art. 

You must permit me again, my dear Mr. Hope, to consider as a new 
eulogy the second reproach which is applied to me by the author of the 
Report in respect to my windows. He has not found them better than 
*' the eternal types of Bourges." Really, as these eternal types form, 
with those of Chartres, the most admirable examples of stained glass 
windows which we possess in France or elsewhere, I can only feel 
flattered at the comparison ! 

As for the rest, I do not know if the author of the Report is as con- 
vinced as myself of the necessity of unity of style. I think so 
nevertheless ; and it even appears to me that he has felt all the impor- 
tance of it, only he has obviously confounded edectism with invention^ 
It is therefore simply a misunderstanding. I hope so, at least, with 
an my heart — ^for I am convinced you wUl recognize with me that it is 
the duty of all real artists to combine against the common enemy, 
against eclectism, that scourge of our epochs 

Paris, 8th Jnfy, 1856. Lassus. 

A M. M. A. J. B. Beres/ard Hope, 4rc., 4c. 
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THE LILLE CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 

What we thougbt ourselves justified ia hinting in the last number of 
the Ecclesiologist, has very disagreeably, not to say discreditably, come 
to pass. The English designs have been thrown over. The execution 
of the future Cathedral at Lille is not to be entrusted to Messrs. 
Clutton and Surges, and of course, not to Mr. Street. English art 
has, as has been already said in France, had its Agincourt : but what 
we have won in the open battle-field of art we have lost in the cabinet, 
not to say the coulisses. Intrigue has done its work. It is announced 
to the successful competitors that there are difficulties in the way, — 
that complications and combinations prevent the entrusting the future 
work to other than a French architect, — that an arrangement will be 
undertaken, which it is trusted will prove satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, &c., &c. In a word, the Lille authorities have in a very 
halting and stumbling way, backed out of their original and honourable 
course. What they are going to do we do not profess to know ; and 
probably they do not know. This noble scheme will float or sink just as 
chance, and external influences shall direct : the project being deprived 
of the compass of honour and good faith, is at the mercy of every secular 
and interested motive. 

Few words are required to verify the position, as our French 
friends would say. All that the world is concerned with is this : that 
a public and universal competition of artists was invited ; that in this 
public competition certain English artists received the prize ; that of 
the judges in this competition not one was an Englishman ; that after 
the result of the competition was announced the crowned English artists 
were received at Lille, were publicly acknowledged as the architects of 
the future building, were consulted and treated with as directors of the 
work — and that they are now dismissed. True it is that in the origi- 
nal programme the committee did not pledge themselves to employ the 
architect whose design they selected ; but, apart from the considera- 
tion that such a saving clause is only introduced, generally speaking, 
against possibly moral disqualifications, the committee has precluded 
itself from availing itself of this clause, because it has already dealt 
with Messrs. Clutton and Burges as the future architects of the memo- 
rial church. 

But it is not on this indemnity clause that Messrs. Clutton and Bniges 
are rejected. It is not that the committee not binding itself to employ 
the selected artist prefers somebody else's and some other plan, but the 
committee finding that the original purpose of the contest, its idea, its 
one prevailing characteristic — all that made it what it was — its glory 
and honour, the single fact, namely, that it was a free competition to 
art which had no country, would not do, would not go down in France, 
was unpopular, has consented to abandon the whole scheme, to stultify 
its labours, and to discredit itself. It is a very narrow view of the result 
of the Lille competition only to say that after all Messrs. Clutton and 
Burges are rejected in favour of somebody else. Such a result would, 
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we think, be a personal injustice. But much more, and much worse than 
this, has been done* France invited an European competition ; France 
acted upon this ; and when France finds that it is worsted upon its own 
soil, France repents of its generosity, backs out of its liberal invitation, 
and says. Only France for the French — we cannot give our French 
work to other than French artists. We made a mistake in our gene- 
rosity ; the sentiment was pretty ; but we cannot afford to be senti- 
mental. Charity begins at home. Knownothingism in French art, as 
in American politics. 

It is obvious to remark that there is a good deal of worldly sense in all 
this : the only pity is that it was not thought of eighteen months ago. 
We see notliing individually discreditable in the intention for a French 
work to employ only French artists. The like has often been done in 
England ; and will often be done in England again. France has many 
and skilful artists, and France might have coined its competition to 
its own borders. We in this journal should have been saved much 
trouble ; and our English architects would have been saved much ex- 
pense. But to advertise a general and European competition, — that is 
to say, to issue proposals, the very essence of which was that a French 
architect was not de rigueur — and then after all to say that the whole thing 
was a mistake, and that nobody but a French artist could, or ought to 
be, employed, is — we regret to have to say it — treason to art ; an insult 
to England ; a dishonour to France, and a discredit to all those who 
have permitted themselves to falsify their own professions, and to refuse 
to fulfil their own promises. 

What will be done is a matter of supreme indifference to us. The 
selected designs are ** the property of the commission :" most likely 
they will all be thrown together into the hands of some archaeological 
archimage, who will oompose a design on that eclectic. principle, which, 
as M. Lassus has adopted as his motto, is the sore of art. And — which 
seems very doubtful— if the cathedral of Lille is ever built, or if built 
is built upon a hotch-potch of the selected designs, we trust that some 
dallage or some snug corner may be found for illustrating, — and our 
friend Le P^re Martin will testify that a bestiarium is not out of place 
even in an ecclesiastical structure, — for the honour and glory of France, 
a certain fable of Phedrus, in which the jackdaw and peacocks appear in 
a companionship not very creditable to the former. 

Not that blame attaches to all the parties concerned. We acknow- 
ledge, and have great satisfaction in recording, that among the autho- 
rities concerned in the Lille competition there are those who regret its 
unfortunate termination, and who, for the honour of their country and of 
themselves, would, at any loss or hazard of popularity, have vindicated 
the decision of the jury, and think that wrong has been done to England 
and its architects. But in order to understand, if it is worth understand- 
ing, the intrigues out of which the present state of things has arisen* 
we avail ourselves of certain French publications, which, though they 
can hardly be coxxti^etediptkcesjuetificiUives, yet throw some little light 
on the recesses behind the scenes. We have before us the last number 
of the Annates Archiotogiquea, edited by M. Didron, one of the Lille 
jury ; and we have also a circular signed Aymar Verdier, whom, from 
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evidence extenud and internal, we identify as one of the ** two anony- 
mona toUaboratewn of M. de Goite of Ghent, author of the design, 
Ztht domuM tua*' to which waa aaaigned the fifth place in tiie awnds 
of the jnry. M. Ijusaa* letter to onrselvea will speak for itself. M. 
Verdier reooonta the personal history of the scheme. Lille, the fourth 
or fifth town in Prance, was pervaded with the idea of a church worthy 
of her name. M. Verdier talks of the unanimous wish of its inha- 
hitants, of which the commission was only the mouthpiece ; and he in- 
forms us that the original thought was to confide die work d wm Miwaf 
religieux/ori amnu par wt pubUcatums sur le Moyen ^e,-*-a periphrase in 
which it is not difficult to identify Le P^ Martin. Hub notion was re- 
linquished ; and, as M. Didron plainly tells us in his journal, the idea of 
the general competition originated with him. Here, according to M. 
Verdier, was the first mistake : the plan was too large, the liberality 
was too liberal. He thinks that only sketches should have been asked 
at a first competition ; and that out of the preliminary designs eight or 
ten artists should have been selected for a further competition, and that 
these second designs (all of which were to be paid for) alone should 
have been required to display the completeness which was originally 
required in all the designs. M. Verdier goes on to criticise the selected 
period of art. ^* The first half of the thirteenth century,'* he says, 
*' but of what topography ? Even if of France, is it to be the thirteenth 
century as developed in Burgundy, in Normandy, in Anjou, or in the 
South ?" In all this there are points in which we agree with M. Ver- 
dier. His history of the adjudication is curious. Forty-one plans 
were sent in, and — as M. Verdier does ao/ remark — were exhibited 
before the jury commenced its labours. In other words, it waa plain — 
as we ourselves, on visiting the exhibition, writing and publiahing 
before the adjudication was made, openfy showed — that France wa» 
beaten on Us own ground. And — not of course, but unhappily-— «s 
soon as ever the exhibition was opened, intrigues began to defeat the 
unavoidable result. That the result was unavoidable we have M. 
Didron*s truthful and honourable avowal. He, in the Annalea, de- 
scribes the public exhibition : he speaks of our own visit : he speaks 
of the crowds being so great, that a Paris reviewer was obliged to 
apply for a private view : he tells us that so great was the enthuaiaam 
excited, that one young architect borrowed money to attend the ex- 
hibition: and he then describes the labours of the jury. He says 
that Mr. Edward Pugin " was entreated by the jury to add himself to its 
labours, as counsel and advocate for his compatriots. Unfortunately, 
however,'* adds M. Didron, " for France, England wanted no ooonael : 
England was too well represented before Sie jury by the skill and 
beauty of its designs.*' 

This assistance of Mr. Pu^n, Jun., has been made too mnch of. 
'We cannot understand that he voted, or what precise functions were 
committed to him. We can only add that the Lalle committee ofiFtered 
to one of our own members this task of representing England before the 
jury ; but that on public as well as on private grounds, the ofifer was 
declined. M. Verdier treate the matter very differentfy. He says 
** that for the purpose of enlightenbig the judges, a very young English 
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architect passing through lille was added verf hregulaHf to the jury, 
and m>ee tmis coneultatwe : that in the absence of the president of the 
jury the first classification was made, and the report spread that the 
selection was agreed upon. Hereupon — a ce numeni^*' continues 
M. Verdier. " a protest against all these irregularities was handed in 
to the commission, and a demand was made to strike a new jury, to 
get an exhibition of all the designs at Paris, and to give the whole 
affair into the hands of the Minister of Worship." This very oool 
request, it seems quite plain, was due to M. Verdier himself, — M. 
Verdier, one of the authors of the Eehm Drnme, &c. The irregularity 
that he complained of was of course the inferior plaoe likely to fall to 
M. de Curte's (and his own }) work. According to M. Verdier, his 
impudent application to the committee all but succeeded t the pre- 
sident of the committee, M. Kolb-Bemard, and the secretary, le Comte 
de Caulaincourt, '* doubtless convinced by the good reasons addressed 
to them, took down the names of the principal FVench architects in 
order to strike a new jury under the authority of the Minister of 
Worship.*' As regards this alleged vacillation on M. de Caulainoourt's 
part, we simply discredit M. Verdier's story : we have that confidence 
in M. de Caulainoourt's honour, that we Mieve he was all along, and 
is still, faithful to the conditions of the competition, and that the treat* 
ment to which Mr. Glutton and Mr. Burges have been subjected is a 
matter of deep regret to that amiable and estimable gentleman. Be this 
as it may : the jury was firm, and all along we consider that they have 
fidthfuUy , and wisely, and honestly done their duty. The commission, 
that is, the committee of lillois, has vacillated and failed in maintain- 
ing or fulfilling its duties ; but a distinction most be drawn between 
the jury and the committee. 

To proceed: after this preliminary examination the jurors invite 
the assistance of professionid men to test the constmctioa. At first 
they apply to MM. Doban and Labrouste, and succeed in securing the 
assistance of MM. Questel and Denjoy, and the final award is made by 
the jury under the authority and presidence of M. de Contendn, Minister 
of Worship, M. Reichensperger (the Qerman member) having left his 
vote at the first selection. With some ingenuity M. Verdier turns 
these incidents against the jury. What a jury, he says, not to be 
possessed of sufilcient confidence in its own decisions as at the last 
moment to invite professional assistance. What a regrettable thing, 
he argues with amusing inconsisteacy, for M. Reichensperger to have 
given his vote without profiting by the light which MM. Questel and 
Denjoy shed over the jury ! As for myself, I always wanted the jndg- 
ment of my fellow architects, says M. Verdier :— -only, which he does 
not add, I should prefer that of those who are alive to the meriti of a 
certain design called Zehts domne, &c. 

Such is the history of the Lille competition ; it was not without 
many difficulties and dangers that it attained its consummation in the 
honourable award of the jury. All along the committee hesitated, and 
were blown about by every wind of political and artistic favouritism. 
M. Didron lets us into three curious facts ; be tells us that not only was 
the notion of Uie competition due to himself, and to himself only* bat 
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that it was in consequence of his advice that the exdusive period of 
the first half of the thirteenth century was announced in the pro- 
gramme. The next event is still more remarkable. It seems that the 
committee had no sooner issued its programme than it began to be 
frightened at its own temerity. We prefer that M. Didron should tell 
this in his own energetic language. 

** Plus tard» k moiti^ chemin du ooncours, quand le programme ^tait 
lanc6 depuis sept mois d^j^ on s'effor9a de fidre revenir les r^dacteurs 
du programme sur la prescription du style» et, trouble par je ne sais 
quelles peureuses considerations, par je ne sals quels vagiasements de 
joumaliates k la mamelle ou d'artistes aux abois. ou proposa d*ottvrir la 
porte au grec, et an remain k la reoaissance et k 1 'eclectisme, k Tart du 
pas86 et k I'art de I'avenir ; mais le jury tint ferme, et proclama de 
nouveau sa profession de foi. L'avenir dira si nous avons eu raison.*' 

Whether *' the sucking joumalista*' is a delicate allusion to M. La- 
vergne and the writers in Uie Umven, or what special reference to M. 
Verdier and M. Leturcq. " the two anonymous collaborateurs*' n&ay 
find in the euphonistic phrase of ** artiats on their last legs," it is not 
ours to say. Rather it is a matter of pride and consolation to ourselves 
that in these unseemly contests and squabbles England and English 
art had no part. We were unrepresented on the jury : we knew no- 
thing iA the differences between the jury and the committee* We 
have been no parties to the half-hearted, reluctant, hesitating conduct 
of the one, or to the energetic remonstrances of the other. Our archi- 
.tects simply accepted the conditions in good faith, did their beat, and 
that best is acknowledged to be <^ best. The reat is a matter for 
JVance, not for ourselves. 

Even as it is, the reward of the jury in favour of Messrs. Glutton and 
Burges, and of Mr. Street, is not contraverted or contended. M. 
Didron, himself a member of the jury who voted for them, dedicates a 
long article to M. Lassus* work, the third on the list, and only pro- 
mises " in his next number*' to review the superior designs. M. Veniier 
does not openly venture to say that the award in favour of the En^ish 
artists can be disputed. M. Lavergne in the Univere, though he also 
is a partizan of M. de Curte and his colleagues, does not utter a whisper 
against the substantial justice of the decision. M. Didron says, 
'* England has indeed triumphed : not only has she gained the first 
and seeond prizes, but out of fifteen English designs, eight have been 
rewarded, while out of her fifteen candidates, France has only received 
four favourable decisions. . . The defeat is for us and on our own soil : 
at Lille the architecture and archeology of France have met with their 
Agincourt* It might," he adds, ** be easy to explain or to investigate 
the fact : many reasons might be assigned for the circumstance that 
several French architects did not compete. Anyhow, France was well 
represented, and by M. Lassus, &c." Then follows in the Annates a 
long and elaborate review of the design marked VEcleetitme^ he, 

M. Verdier does not conceal his vexation and annoyance. *' The 
award,'* he remarks, *' astonished everybody : the report of the jury, 
especially on Zehe damue, 4rc., was very unjust :'* and then he lets oot 
that *' a testimonial in fiivour of this particular plan had been privately 
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«ent the jadgee before the award." He goes on to say, " that the pub- 
lisbed report is not the same as that addressed to the commission at 
Lille/* and complains ** that there is to be no Parisian exhibition of 
the designs," an exhibition which he hopes will reverse the decision of 
the jury. Let M. Verdier be content : the thing is very plain. France 
cannot afford to have the Cathedral of Lille built by English artists : 
though English artists have won the competition. Then there remain 
two French parties to please: the archaeologists represented by M. 
Didron, with whom undoubtedly M. Lassus is the fovourite, and 
deservedly so ; though to his able letter in our own pages we must 
refer for the modifications under which M. Lassus can be considered 
the champion of mere archaicism ; and the architects d^ Pavemr, the 
innovators, of whom MM. de Curte, Verdier, and Leturcq. the 
"three single gentlemen rolled into one,'* to whose combined in- 
spirations theZelus domustn^iBomng, are the representatives. These 
last are, as we observed in the last number of the EcclesiologiBt, the 
pets of the Univers, and represent the ultramontane tendency of art. 
With these disputes and with the conflict between developement and 
archaicism, either in polemics or in art, we do not choose in this place to 
interfere. All that we can assure M. Verdier and his confriree, (to 
whom the circular to which we are largely indebted is addressed,) 
is that the refusal by the committee publicly to exhibit aU the lille 
designs, including those which gained the highest prizes, is a con- 
clusion in which neither their authors, nor those generally interested in 
English ecclesiology, are disposed to acquiesce. M. Verdier indeed 
seems to admit this : he might also have admitted that the jury, as 
represented by Didron, is in favour of a public exhibition of all the de- 
signs at Paris ; but he consoles himself with the belief, which we do 
not seek to disturb, that the Lille verdict would certainly be reversed 
at Paris by the public ariisie le plus competent qu^il y ait en Europe. 

It remains only to ask whether this unhappy result of the Lille 
competition will prove detrimental to ecclesiology generally, or to 
the practice of an honourable competition in art. It is obvious that 
neither one nor the other are substantially affected by the termina- 
tion of the Lille competition. As far as the principle of universal 
competition goes, so striking a proof of its value has seldom been 
offered. Here we agree with M. Didron, who cites in favour of 
this honourable strife the well-known testimony of Benvenuto Cellini, 
as to its consequences in producing the artistic glories of Florence. 
Never was a competition more generally announced or more fairly 
adjudged than that of Lille. MM. de Contencin, de Caumont, 
Didron, d'Anstaing, le P. Martin, and Reichensperger, deserve well of the 
commonwealth of art. The result, however deplorable, is not owing 
to the principle of competition, but to the divided functions of the 
judges and the executive committee — to political, to national, to eccle- 
siastical influences, to individual timidity, to corporate unconscientious- 
ness, to digue, and backstairs — to a thousand small, mean, ungenerous, 
but converging causes which always account for wrong. 

And we say this because we have observed a somewhat sharp discus- 
sion on the subject of competition, between a vigorous journal, which 
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expresses itself with deoisioa and power on most subjects-^the Satwr* 
day RetHeuh-^-tLui a stationary and respectable contemporarf — ^t^e 
Guardian — among whose many claims on past eonfidenoe has not been 
great authority on subjects of art. As is usual in such discussions* the 
shield has had two sides : the one writer will only look at competitbn 
fairly conducted, the other only surrejrs its abuses. The Guardian will 
not admit that competition can be anything but a novelty, because, in 
the case of the chissical and medissnl facts produced ia the Satanby 
Bavieip, the competition was not advertised in the Builder » or the ooid« 
peting designs sent in under mottoes and sealed envelopes, after the 
manner of ourselves. And respectable architects are taking their sides for 
and against competition. One gentleman* perhaps beoauae he has not 
often succeeded in competition* tdls us that it wastes his time s end an* 
other* scarcely conscious of the platitude* admits that a bad oompetition 
is a bad thing, while on the other hand he is not prepared, to deny thst a 
good competition may produce g^ood results* under particular circom- 
atances— which is much our own opinion. Competition* as it used to be 
conducted, was a very great wrong ; against tlus in past days we have 
protested, against it when occasion requires we shall be ready to 
protest again; but competition may be honourably and fairly ad- 
justed* both to the claims of artists and to the rights of their eo- 
ployera. While it stimulates the laay professor* compels pre$tige and 
favouritism to resist the tendency to subside into mannered and con* 
ceited formalism, and certainly gives struggling genius its first chance* 
it is undeniable that it may be conducted by incompetent* or even by 
dishonest, judges, to the manifest injury both oi artista and of art. 
Even now, fresh* and smarting with the blow which honourable com- 
petition in art has received by the bad management — ^to use the mildest 
form of condemnation — of the lillois, we can afford to say, as in a 
better moment even a Lille writer himself has said, " We are not afraid 
to say that the competition for N6tre Dame de la Tieille will have done 
good service to art and to Europe," 



MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Wx had intended to say a few words on the important subject of the 
Constantinople competition. But we postpone our remarks to ov 
next number. In the meanwhile we place on record the careful and 
able programme issued by the committee, in which we find very little 
that calls for comment. We congratulate our readers and the archi- 
tectural profession on the fiaimess of the conditions, and the coope* 
tency and high character of the jury : and we earnestly hope that the 
invitation will be responded to both in our country and abroad. 

*'To AacHiTXCTS. 

" The committee entrusted with the duty of giving efibct to the 
Resolutiona of the Public Meeting, held April 98, IM6, under the 
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PnmdeafBjyi H.IUH. the Duke of CavilicUlge, ere eoooimged by the 
socoess which hae attended their appeal for fonde, tp invite archi^ote 
to send in deeigne for the Memcwial Choidi* which it wae then de- 
tennined to ereet at Constantinople. 

'* The oommittoe feel that they aj}e not acting prematurely in 80 
doinga as montlie must still elapse before the design can be finally 
approved, and a atill longer interval before the work can be actively 
oonunenoed. They are therefore satisfied that they best req>ond. to 
the encoDrageoieDt they have already received, and offer the best 
gaarantee for their geal in carrying out the wodc, by taking immediate 
measnree to push forward the architectural arrangements. 
" The competitipn will be unlimited and anonymous. 
" The s^le to be adopted in the designs must be a modification to 
suit the climate, of the recognised Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Western Burope, known as ' Pointed,' or * Qothic ;' and the neglect 
on the part of any architect of this provision will absolutely exclude 
from competition. 

"The numerous and beautiful instances existing in Southern 
Europe of this modification of Pointed Architecture amply justify the 
preference thus given to it. Any approximation to the specific fea- 
tures of Byzantine Architecture is prohibited, as being objectionable 
in many reapeets. Still more must the oompetitors abstain from the 
imitation of any forms connected with the religious architecture of the 
Mahometans, which is, indeed, at Constantinople based upon Byzantine 
modds. 

" The church must be of sufficient capacity to hold without galleries 
a oongr^ation of not fewer than 700 persons, while the cost must not 
exceed £20^000, a sum sufficient in the hands of an able architect to 
cesure the monumental character of the structure. The main expen- 
diture must be devoted to enhancing the solid dignity of the building 
itself, the fittings being as simple and inexpensive as may be consistent 
with propriety. The substitution or addition of more expensive fittings 
is left to the munificence of individuals, who may desire to present 
them as special memorials. No representations of the human form, 
or of the forms of animal life, are to be introduced, either extemaUy 
or internally ; at the same time architects are advised to avail them- 
selves of the beautiful constructive materials which are so easily and 
cheaply procurable at Constantinople, particularly the local Marmora 
marble. 

" The competitor's attention is directed to the risk of earthquakes^ 
^'^^eurring at Constantinople. 

"The competitors must send in, on the scale of y^» the following 
^^^coaietrical drawings : — 

1. Ground PIab. 

2. Blefatiim, W«t End. 

3. Ditto, Eart End. 

4. Ditto, North Side. 



5. EleTation, Sooth 

6. Longitudinal Soetion, 

7. Latitudinal Section looking West. 

8. Ditto, looking East. 



" They must also contribute detail drawings, upon, if pecessary, a 
kffger soede, of such constructional arrangements, ornamental details, 
utd internal fittings, as they ocmsider it requisite to. elucidate, with 
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ooncue ezphuiatioiis in maiuucn|>t, which must give the groonds upon 
which thej baae their estimate of the whole probable cost. They are 
also at liberty to send one perspective drawing of the exterior, and as- 
other of the interior, but not more. A convenient Vestzy must be shown 
adjoining the chnrch, and provision made for the Organ. 

" Non-compliance with the above regulations will absolutely ezdiide 
from the competition. 

" In order to ensure competence and impartiality in the adjudicatioo, 
the committee have entrusted the selection of the saooessfiil designs to 
the following gentlemen, who have kindly expressed their willingness 
to serve in ^e capacity of judges : — 

"THS UGHT aST. THS LORD BISHOP OW UPON, 
"Sia CHARLBS AKDSRSON, BART., 

''thb ybrt rbt. the dbak op blt, 

*'THB rbt. professor WILLIS, 

"a. J. b. bbrbspord hops, bsu. 

*' The designs must be sent in to the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Memorial Church, 79, Pall Mall, London, under mottoes, with the 
author's names and addresses in sealed envelopes, not later than January 
1st, 1857, endorsed ' Memorial Church at Constantinople.' 

*'The judges will be entitled to award a first prize of £100, and a 
second and third prize of £70 and £50, or in case of equality two 
second prizes of £60 each. The design to which the first prize is 
adjudicated will, without some special reason to the contrary, be the 
one carried out, and the amount of the prize will be ultimately deducted 
£rom the architect's commission. The judges may^^also make honour- 
able mention of any other designs which appear to them entided to 
the distinction. 

" After the adjudication, there will be a public exhibition in London 
of all the designs, with the names of the respective architects." 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Committer Meetings were held at Arklow House, June 5th and Jons 
95th, 1856 ; and were attended by Mr. Beresford Hope (in the chair,) 
Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Forbes, Mr. FVance, Rev. S. S. 
Oreatheed, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Hon. F. Lygon, Rev. W. Scott, sod 
Rev. B. Webb. 

R. P. Pullan, Esq., architect, was elected an ordinary member. 

The Chairman announced that the Memorial Church at Constanti- 
nople was to be open to universal competition, and that he and Sir C. 
Anderson had been requested to become members of the committee o( 
adjudication, together with the Bishop of Ripon, the Dean of Ely* ^nd 
Professor Willis. He also reported the unsatisfactory termination of 
the Lille competition, where it is feared that the verdict of the jury 
will be disregarded, and that some design made up in France out of those 
which have received prizes will be executed. 
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Letten of acknowledgment were received from the Surrey Archso- 
kgical Society, and from the Architectural Museum ; and Mr. Bereaford 
Hope, Lord R. Cecil, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Wehh, were 
autiioriaed to represent the Sodety as a deputation to a congress of 
various architectural societies invited to meet the S. Alban's Architec- 
tural Society on June 17th. 

A letter was read from Herr Reichensperger, of Cologne, thanking 
the committee for their present of the Report on the Lille compe- 
tition, and criticising Herr Zwimer's intention respecting the lantern 
of Cologne Cathedral (as developed in his last report, translated in the 
last Becksiolofftst from the K&lner Domblatt), 

The Rev. T. Helmore having expressed his wish to resign the secre- 
taryship for mnsic, it was agreed to accept his resignation, and the 
Rev. H. L. Jenner was elected to the office. Mr. Helmore kindly un- 
dertook to retain his office of precentor of the Motett choir. 

The first proofe of the proposed reprint of the Sarum Missal, from 
the Fitsligo press, were examined hy the committee. 

The following designs have been inspected : 

(By Mr. Bodley) : for a chapel-school and school-house, at Hay- 
ward^s Heath, Sussex. 

(By Messrs. Brandon and Ritchie) : the drawings for the great 
church in Gordon Square, and for a scheme for converting Waterloo 
Bridge into a glass picture-gallery. 

(By Mr. Ewan Christian) : for the new churches of S. Luke, Knut- 
ford Place, London ; Tiptree, Essex ; Wickham Bishop's, Essex ; Cba- 
mooni ; and for the great restorations of Carlisle Cathedral, and Wol- 
verhampton Collegiate Church. 

(By Mr. Clarke) : for the restoration of Nettlested Church, 
Kent. 

(By Mr. Ferrey) : for the new churches of Bala, North Wales> of 
Nocton, Lincolnshire, of Scripton, and of South Ghreen ; for the re- 
building of Buckland S. Mary, Somersetshire ; and for a new school 
and schoolhouse at Clandelboye, near Belfast. 

(By Mr. 6. G. Place, who met the committee) : for the restoration 
of S. GFiles, Balderston, Notts ; for the new church at New Basford, 
and the new chapel-school at Chilwell. both in the same county, and 
for a new parsonage-house for S. Peter's, Derby. 

(By Mr. R. P. Pullan) : the prize designs, under the motto ad athera 
tendens, for the Idlle competition. 

(By Mr. G. G. Scott, A.R.A.,) for new churches at Richmond, 
Haley Hill (Halifax), Huddersfield, and Hawick. 

(By Mr. Seddon, who met the committee) : for new churches at 
Canton and Tynant, in Wales, and a competition design for Tulse 
Hill, undertaken in conjunction with Mr. Pritchard. 

(By Mr. Slater, who met the committee) : for the restoration of 
Southchurch, Essex ; for the restoration of S. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field ; for the continuation of the restoration of Sherborne Minster, in- 
cluding the choir and the (desecrated) Lady Chapel ; for the re-seating, 
&c., of SS. Peter and Paul, Wisbeach ; and for the rebuilding and en- 
largement of AU Saints, Steeple Langford. 
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(By Mr. S. S. Teokm, who met the oomndttoe) : for two new 
ehnrdiee, one at Hastiiigs, hi wbkAi die type of the Dommicaa dsmk 
it Ghciit 18 proposed to be copied, and the other S. John Evaogobit'i 
■t S* Leonard's, to be boilt for Lady St. John. 
' (By Mr. W. M. Teulon, who met the eooMnittee) : for the zebuild. 
ing of Crowhurst church, Sussex, and for a new chapeL-schod at 
6paldington, Yorkshire. 

The Committee also examined drawings and photographs of the de> 
signs, respectively by Herr Firsd and Herr Ernet, which obtaioed 
the first and second prises for the competition for the great Votife 
Chorch at "Vienna. 

Letters were read fiom the Rey. P. Freeman, Rer. J. Irrine, Mr. 
W. Vose Pickett, Rev. D. A. Beaofbrt, Mr. O. B. Street, Mr. Butter- 
field. Rev. T. Collins, Mr. J. R. Ckyton, the Rev. J. MacoiUaD, &o. 
It was agreed to issue a Report wit£ Ust of Members. Some em- 
broidery from natural flowers, by Miss Street, was examined ; and also 
a triptych, and an ivory carving in the possession of Mr. Place. 

Two public meetbgs of the Society's Motett Choir have been held 
since the appearance of our last number, viz., on Thursdays, June 5, 
and July ^4. Both meetings were well attended, the last purticoiarly 
so. A well deserved vote of thanks to Mr. Helmore and hia choir 
formed an appropriate conclusion to the proceedings of the aeason. 
We subjoin tiie programmes. 

Thursday, June bth, 1856. 
MoTBTT— " Behold, I bring yon glad tidings" . . Giooanm Cract. 

Hymn— " Veoi Creator Spiritus" . . Hymnal Noted, Si^' 

MoTSTT— -" Caro Mea vere est ciboS) et Ssnguia Mea vere est .^..^^ 

potuB ; qui manducat hunc Panem vivet in sternum" PoMnss- 

Carol—'* Let us tell the story" CatoUfor Sntttf-l^^^ 

MoTBTT— " Not unto us, O Lobd" . OrUmdo di !«•»;• 

Hymn— " Adesto, Sancta Trinitss" • . Hynmal Noted, ^ 

Antbbm— "O Lord, we beseech Thee" Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousdey, B^t. 
Hymn — ** O quanta qualia sunt ilia Sabbata" Hymndt ^^^^^rj 

Anthbm — " Bow Thine ear, O Lord, and hear'* ^JJJ 

Hymn — " Deus Tuoram miUtum" Hyvmai Noted, vP' 

MoTBTT — "Derelinquat impius vtam suam, et vir iniquus 
cogitationes suai, et revertatar ad Dominum, et miserebitur 
efUB, quia benignus et miserioors est, et pnestabilw super 
malitiam Dominus Deus noster" .... PakstrvtB. 
Carol — " Give ear, give ear, good Christian men" , , . 

Carols for Easter-TUe, 16. 
Anthbm—" Hossnna to the Son of David" . Orlando iSibboM- 

Thursday, Juiy %Uh, 1850. 

MoTBTT— " O Domine Jesu Christs, adoro Te in cruee vul* 
neratum ; felle et aeeto potatum s Te deprecor, Tua vulneva 
tint remedium snim» mee» morsque Tua sit vita mea" PaUflf^ 

Introit— The Hundredth Psalm, Bth Tone, Ist ending PsaUer M^^ 
Holy Communion — Nicene Creed (Motett Society's pub- 

Ushed Music) rdtona. 

Offertory Anthem ..... IF. Monk, Seg- 

''Sanctus," and "Gloria in Exoelsis". . Vitt^^ 
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Ghoaalb— ''B« pmeii^ Holt Tbinitt," No. IM ia Um 

371 vientimmige CkoralgeaoMge • • Johann Sebastian BacL 

Anth«m— •* O God, Thou art worthy" . Rtv. S. S, Greatheed 

Htm N — " Omnes ana celehremus* 49 (or 6) Hymnal Noted. 

Anthev — "Haatc'Wiec, OGod" Rev, H. L. Jenner* 

Cakol — ^ A son^, a aong our Chief to met* Batter CaroU^ XVIL 

Awmmu*—** If we believe that Juua £ed,'* (Conspoeed for 

the Funeral of the Duke of Wellington) • J. Ootr, Esq. 

Htmn—'' En diea eat Dominica" . 5U (or S) Hymnal Noted, 

Amthbm— '* Bleaaed ii the man that feareth the Lord** 

Rev, Sir F. A. G, Ouseley, Bart. 
Carol—" Sing Alleluia, all ye landa" Easter Carols, XVJIL 

EvBNiNG Sbrvicr — ** Maftnificat and Nunc dimittit," (Mo- 

tett Society's pnbliafaed Mneic) .... Pakiti ma. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tn Eighteenth Annual Meeting was held in the aocietjr'a room, on 
the 31st May, when the following Report wae read : — 

" The committee have now to lay before the aociety the Eighteenth 
Annual Report. 

<• In ddng to, they consider that they cannot do better than follow 
the customary course of looking backward xtpon the transactions of the 
society during the last year ; of looking around upon the condition and 
progress of Architecture, and the arts subservient to it, in this country 
and the world at large ; and of looking forward as well as we may, to 
see in what way our future efforts may be most needful and most 
efiectoal. 

** Before proceeding to a review of our work in this eighteenth year 
of our exietenoe as a society, the oommittee would wish to assure mem* 
bers of this society of its continued well-being and success. The re* 
port which the oommittee kid before you last year, alluded to the 
eSartB which were necessary to recruit and support the society's funds ; 
those efforts the oommittee certainly do not wish to be relaxed ; but 
they are happy in being able to say that the society is now sufficiently 
free to enable it to publish another volume of reportSi These publica- 
tions which are most useful, espedaliy to our non-resident members, 
may now be regularly and continually hoped for ; and can hardly fail, 
the committee believe, to be the means of supporting and increasing 
the reputation, and so the revenue, of the society. For it is believed 
that the more this society is known, the more its claims to general 
support must be recognized ; and, accordingly, a review of our proceed- 
ings may safely assure us of our future. 

'* The operations of this society extend over a very wide field. In 
pursuit of the study of Architecture, we gladly learn from every age, 
from every country, and from every style. We have shown ourselves 
ready to consider questions of antiquarian interest on the one hand, and 
on the other matters purely ecdesiological. We have sometimes con- 
fined ourselves to aeourate attention to detail, at others we have followed 
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tke widest principles of art. The result of this is, that Ike netoil of 
the list of papers read before the society during any one year, is i^to 
present a certain incongruity, and all appearance of system is loiL 
Without admitting that this state of things is at all in itself Tidoiis, 
or a sign of a moriiid condition, the committee think it a subject of 
oongratolation that tiie papers read during the current year, at all 
events, have been characterized by a systematic adherence to a pre- 
viously arranged plan of proceeding. Two series of papers have beeo 
read — the first on English Architecture, the second on Foreign,— «id 
in order that there might be room to give each division of the subject 
the importance it deserved, the committee ventured to double the num- 
ber of meetings in each term. The result of the arrangement has been 
certainly on ^e whole satisfactory and encouraging. 

" In the October Term, however, of last year, this systematic ar- 
rangement of papers was not attempted. Indeed, a subject was m- 
troduced which, at an ordinary meeting of the society, might have 
appeared rather out of place. But, on Uie occasion on which it wis 
delivered, and with the audience then assembled, nothing could have 
been more acceptable, as equally amusing and instructive, than Mr. 
James's lecture on Needlework for Churches. As on the previous 
year, the retiring President invited the members of the society to a con- 
versazione in the society's rooms, and, considering the number of ladies 
present, it is to be hoped that the lecture may prove as useful as it 
was appropriate. By the kindness of Mr. Butterfield, Messrs. Newton, 
Jones, and Willis, of Birmingham, and others, we were able to display 
a most valuable and interesting coUection of examples of ancient and 
modem needlework. 

*' The course of lectures on English Architecture, consisted of papers 
on the Norman and Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular styles, 
by Mr. Miller, Mr. Parker, Mr. J. Parker, and Mr. Hingston, tracing, 
step by step, the developement and decay of the Pointed style. At the 
meeting, immediately after Mr. Parker's paper on the Decorated style, 
Mr. Walton, as an almost complete illustration of its beauties, gave a 
full account of the Chapel of Merton College, and on the next day con- 
ducted a party of members of the society over that building and the rest 
of that interesting College. Such a method of exemplifying oar 
teaching is very much to be desired. The attendance on this cooise 
of lectures was always large. 

" The lectures of this term, with one exception, dealt with foreiga 
Gk>^ic architecture. Mr. Parker, in two papers, illustrated Nortben 
and Southern France. Mr. Street contributed a paper on Germany, 
and Mr. James Parker on Brittany. The importance and interest of 
foreign architecture now makes it more a subject of general attention 
than heretofore ; and considering hew large a number of members of this 
society annually make their way to the continent, it were much to be 
desired that our meetings should derive additional interest from a more 
frequent treatment of continental subjects. 

'* With one paper the committee ventured to break out of the pre- 
scribed form. Mr. Williams, of King's College, Cambridge, author of 
the ' Holy City,' was good enough to offer a lecture on the tnppo'^ 
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identitf of the Mosque of Omar with the Holy Sepulchre. No one 
who heard the most interestixig lecture then delivered would be disposed 
to complain of the irregularity. 

" The excursion usually made by the society in the summer term 
was this year directed to Coventry, a city now as happily remarkable 
for activity and zeal in architectural works as for its magnificent ancient 
remains. The attention which those members, unfortunately too few, 
who visited the town received from the municipal authorities was 
extremely gratifying and flattering to this society. The Mayor, Mr. 
Lynes, and other members of the Corporation, received our members, 
conducted them over the several interesting buildings, and entertained 
them at a luncheon. The great interest of Coventry from its ecde- 
aiastical and domestic edifices is well known. There is probably no 
one dty in England which could boast of any group equal to the two 
churches of S. Michael and Holy Trinity, and S. Mary's Hall. To 
the attractions of these and of the two hospitals has lately been added 
another, by the discovery of the foundations of the cathedral church. 
Those stretching parallel to the churches of S. Michael and Holy 
Trinity reveal the existence of a most magnificent edifice, which, when 
grouped in such close proximity with two neighbouring churches, must 
have presented a spectacle which nothing now existing can parallel. The 
remains are so perfect that very much of the character of the building 
can be discovered ; and it is to be hoped that a complete account and 
description of what has been discovered will be given to the public. 
There is another point to which the committee think it well to draw 
attention as an example of what a city church may be : the magnificent 
church of S. Michael's, its enormous chancel windows filled with 
stained glass, openly seated throughout, and lighted with some of Mr. 
Skidmore's most beautiful gas-standards, contains in its spacious nave 
and double aisles 3700 persons, and is completely filled with wor- 
shippers, 

" It remains in this part of our subject to acknowledge the cordiality 
which exists between ourselves and other societies of a similar cha- 
racter. We were able to assist the Bucking^iamshire Society with a 
contribution of brasses towards its exhibition held at Aylesbury in July 
last Members of our society have been invited to a meeting of the 
S. Alban's Society, at S. Alban's, on June 17th. We do not view 
these societies with the less good will, in that they have limited in one 
respect our own usefulness. We do not indeed now receive so many 
applications for advice as formerly, but the cause we would promote is 
certainly a gainer by the ever-increasing number of local societies. 
The committee, however, has been asked for advice with regard to a 
church proposed to be erected in Scinde, and are not aware that any local 
society as yet exists to which prior application should have been made, 
"llie check given by the war to the progress of public works 
generally, has had littie, if any, effect on church building, and during 
the present year many excellent restorations'have been carried out, and 
not a few fine. churches built. In Oxford especially, your society has 
had from time to time to call attention to the successful restorations and 
calargements effected in several of the colleges and city churches, by 
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Mr. Seott. Mr. Street, Mr. BodUcr, and oth«n. The bmildingt klfie 
Broad Street; Monging to Bxeter GoUege, are now completed. They 
have been noticed several timeB during their progreaa irith eommeiidi- 
tion, and, now that they are finished, your committee ean have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them superior, in general effect, to every 
thing else that has been erected in Oxford during the ]rear. The aid 
builduigs within are being rapidly demoliahed, and foundations beiiig 
dug for a very fine building on the east side of tbe quadrangle, which 
will contain the rector's lodgings, and will with the new cfa^ 
(about to be erected shortly) complete a new quadrangle. A 
new feature in Oxford collegiate architecture — stained glass in tiie 
staircase windows, has been employed in the Exeter buildings, with 
excellent effect. This glass (executed by Mr. Xjavers, of LMidaa), 
consists of quarries, resembling Powell's quarries, bat stencilled instead 
of stamped. The new library at the same college is very nearly finiahfid, 
and is a most satisfactory work. 

" At Balhol the old chapel has been demolished, and your committee, 
though they have not seen the drawings, expect a work fully worthy of 
the distinguished architect employed — ^Mr. Butterfield. 

" The President's room in the lower gateway of Magdal^ie College 
is in oourse of restoration by Mr. Scott. Your committee have abo 
noticed with approbation Mr. Buckler's reatoratian of tbe firont of 
Jesus College. 

*' But the work of the day in Oxford is, without dispute, thesploidid 
museum now in oourse of erection in the parks, which your oommittee 
in their last noticed as being but then begun. 

**' Your committee rejoice in the £act that a eonsiderable sum addi- 
tional to the original grant has been voted by the Universily ; and tfaia 
will enable the architects to employ oak instead of deal, and marble in- 
stead of freestone ; and the fear your oommittee entertained that tfaii 
magnificent building would be spoiled for a trifling sum will not be fill- 
filial. Some portions of the marble and other decorative woric may 
now be seen in the Parks. Still the building is not eo far advanced af 
to admit of fair criticiamr though your committee leel sure that the 
result of the compheted fabric will be most satisfoetory. 

" Your committee cannot neglect to call attention to the. success of 
Knglish architects in the great competition at lille, and espedally to 
the distinguished position which .one of our own memben, Mr. Stfeed 
the diocesan architect, has won for himself by the beautiful design he 
sent in on the occasion. Your committee are pkased to &^ that Mr. 
Street's drawings, and many of those of- the oUier competitors, will be 
exhibited in the ensuing winter ^at the Arohiteetnral Muaeunr ^ *<^^ 
other f^propriate place in London. 

*' Your committee rejoice to conclude this report with a fovoiutble 
statement of the future prospects of the society. 

" Many new members have been enrolled during the past year, and 
tbe funds of the society adont of the publication of a general rqiort of 
the proceedings of the'eoeiety during the past four years, which is new 
in the course of pvepandon, and w£U be ready lor distribution aflioag 
the flsembers in Midiaelmas term. The number of ordinary aeetiag* 
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has been doubled, and the attendance has considerably increased ; and 
your society believe that not a little instruction has been given by the 
kctores which were read on such occasions. 

" Your committee keep ever in view the great object for which this 
society was instituted — • the promoting/ viz., • of Gothic architecture ;* 
and in this great work, if their efforts have been weak, and their results 
but scanty, it is not because they have neglected to endeavour to ad- 
vance the interests of the society. But they do not believe that their 
results have been scanty ; rather are they encouraged by them to re- 
newed activity in the year on which they are now entering — the nine- 
teenth of the societ/s existence ; and they trust that its condition maj 
long be as flourishing and its endeavours as profitable as they are at the 
present time." 

The President then dissolved the meeting. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 

Thb annual conversazione took place on Wednesday evening, July 16th, 
and was more numerously attended than on any previous occasion. 

The Earl de Ghrey, the President of the Institution, took the chair, 
and called upon the Treasurer, (Mr. Scott) to read his report. 

The Treasurer, in stating the objects for which the Museum had 
been established, the evidences of its practical usefulness during the 
past year, and the many and important additions which have been 
made to the collection of casts and specimens, took the opportunity to 
mention that the Department of Science and Art had contributed a 
sum of £100 to the funds in return for the admission of the Students 
of the Department to the advantages offered by the Museum ; and that 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, in presenting a donation of £50, 
had consented to become the Patron of the Institution. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth moved, and Mr. Sydney Smirke seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the contributors of specimens named therein, ob- 
serving that the value of those specimens so liberally given, would, in 
a great me a sure depend upon the spirit infused into them by the 
master-mind directing those individuals for whose especial benefit this 
extensive collection had been formed, and that the period was looked 
forward to when they would have a place more worthy to receive such 
additions. 

Mr. H. Cole and the Rev. Charles Boutell proposed and seconded a 
vote of thanks to the officers of the Museum, testifying to their exer- 
tions for its welfare. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his conduct in the chair, having 
been moved and seconded by Mr. Godwin and Mr. Parker of Oxford, 
and the Earl de Orey having responded, assuring the meeting of the 
pleasure he had in promoting the interests of the Institution, the for- 
mal proceedings terminated, but the meeting did not separate until a 
late hour. 

▼OL. XVII. Q a 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHJSO- 

LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

CoMMitni Meeting, June SOlh. The Rer. J. H. Hill was elected t 
member of the Society. 

A financial committee wafc appointed to prepare a statement of the 
accounts fbr the past year. 

The neighbourhood of Melton Mowbray was fixed upon for the 
annual excurBion of the Society in preference to Aiihby de la Zouch. 

The Rev. J. Dentoh exhibited a sheet ctf drawings by the Rev. 
W. H. Coleman of third brass Roman coins of the Emperor GaUienui, 
Victorinus, Tetricus, and Clauditts» in the third century, lliey were 
discovered in 1818, about a mile north-east of Ashby de la Zooch, 
upon a high point of ground in the Lawn HiUs, by some labourers who 
were ploughing. Thu discovery may indicate the route of the Roman 
Via Devana from Colchester to Chester, which has not yet been satis- 
factorily traced acroto the western paK of Leicestershire and the adja- 
cent parts of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 

Mrw T. Nevinson exhibited some fragments of stained glass from 
Bottesford church : among them were the head of an ecdesiastie with 
a nimbus, and a hand, of good execution. 

The Rev. J. M. G^sley exhibited four signet rings. One of braia, 
found a few weeks ago at th^ Short heath, Over Seile» Leicestenhire, 
bad the arms of the Commonwealth rudely engraved upon it, the cron 
of S. George impaling the harp of Ireland. Two others of silver and 
one of brassi of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries had the letten 
a^ i^ and It ; the i and Vi being crowned. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

S. , Haley HUl, HalifoM, Yorkshire.— We gave a cursory notice 

of die exterior of this fine church, by Mr. Scott, in describing the ar- 
chitectural portion of the Royal Aoulemy this year. We have ainoe 
been favoured with a sight of the designs. The building is crociforiBi 
composed of a clerestoried nave, with gabled aisles of five bays* (^^ 
tower and tigirt being engaged at the most western bay-space to the aoutii) 
transepts lower than the body of the church» and chancel with chantry- 
like aisles on either side of a single bay, divided in the arcading in^ 
two sub-bays, and a sanctuary beyond. The style is Middle*Pointed' 
and all the details are rich and carefully studied. Both the east and 
west windows ate of five lights, slightly raised in the tracery of the 
head, whioh is composed of traceried circles. The north aisle hai a 
west window of three lights^ while the side windows of the aisle are w 
three, trefoiled lights, with two quatrefoils and a trefoil in the h«ad. 
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There is a vose window at the east end of the north chancel aisle. — 
The clerestory, oontinuously arcaded inside, exhibits outside an equal 
triplet with traoery in the heads, and couplets in the other bays. The 
side windows of the chanoel are of two lights, and those at the ends of 
the transept of four. The west door is of five orders, with cinqfoiled 
areading on either side, above which, as far as the string^urse, it is 
carved in diaper. In the tympanum of the west door are carved 
the Blessed Virgin with our Blessed Lobd. The belfry windows 
sre, on each face, a couplet of long two- light windows. A lofty stone 
spire rises with pinnacles and three rows of spire-lights. A re- 
markable feature of the exterior is the multiplicity of statues on the 
facade and tower. We still adhere to the opinion we expressed in 
noticing the Exhibition drawing, that low transepts are not a desirable 
thing to imitate. Inside the pillars of the nave are quatrefoil in section, 
with foliaged caps, rather Italianizing in detail ; while those of the 
lantern piers have six circular nookshafts. The pulpit stands against 
the north-west lantern pier. A relief of the Annunciation forms on the 
north side the decoration of the spandril of the constructive filling-in, 
which bisects into two bays the arch separating the chancel from its 
aisle. The chanoel roof is richly paneUed. The font is placed in a 
Baptistery chapel projecting from the most western bay of the north 
nave aisle, facing the porch on the other side. Of the remaining fittings 
we are notable to speak. This church promises to be one of the richest 
and finest for its size, of modern times. It is built at the cost of Mr, 
Akroyd. 

8. , Hudderafield, Yorkshire, — ^By Mr. Seott. was founded by Mr. 

Plankey. Here, as at Haley Hill, the tower stands at the side, at the 
end of the south aisle, but the church is not cruciform. It has an un- 
elerestoried nave of four bays, with aisles under separate gables, and a 
chancel with an aisle divided into two bays by an areading, of open 
tracery, set, so to speak, in a square frame of masonry. The west 
window is of four, and the east of five lights. The east window to the 
north aisle is of three lights, that to the south a rose, with blank tre<f 
foiled areading under it externally. The aisle windows to the nave are 
of |;hree lights, the side windows of the chancel of two ; the west win- 
dow of the north aisle of two. llie belfry story resembles that at 
Haley Hill, but the lights are not quite so long, and its base is, we are 
sorry to see, not quite dear of the ridge of the ro(tf. There is an angle 
staircase dying off at the sfHre, which is a broach. The west door is 
plain in design. The pillars of the nave are circular, with moulded 
capitals. The organ gallery stands in the north choir arch, designed 
so as to resemble a pardoee. This church was drawn three years ago, 
though only now to be executed. 

8. , Richmond. — Another church by Mr. Seott, with the tower 

engaged at the end of the aisle. Here it stands at the north side. This 
chni^h has a derestoried nave of five bays, witl^narrow aisles, and chancel 
with an aisle of one bay terminating in an apse. The western elevation 
is rich, comprising in the upper story a rose recessed in a pand, con- 
tained by a discharging arch, while under the string the wall is ar^ 
caded with a large double west door of four orders, with nook-shafts. 
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and provided with a central pier« the tympanum of which rises up to tiie 
string, and is filled with carving. The belfry windows are of two fig^ti, 
coupled ; the octagonal spire rises with little pinnacles at the angles, 
and has three lights. There is an alternative design for a gabled 
roof, showing the ridge north and south, and on the west and east 
faces the hipped gable. The windows of the apse are of two trefoUed 
lights, with sexfoils in the head. The windows of the clerestory are 
single trefoiled lights, continued outwardly into an arcade with blank in- 
tervening panels. The aisle windows are of two lights, those in the ch(»r 
aisles coupled of two lights each. The pillars are circular with capitals 
♦• a crocket,^* The ground story of the tower serves as a bapttsterj. 

8. y Hawick, Roxburghshire, N. £.— Mr. Scott is about to bidld 

this church for the Duke of Baccleuch. TThe plan consists of a nave of 
four bays with aisles, chancel with north aisle of two bays, and semi- 
circular apse. The apse windows are single lights ; the western com- 
position is two two- light windows coupled with a qaatrefoiled vesica 
above. The nave windows are of two lights with gable ts. The side 
windows of the chancel are also of two lights. There is a rich south 
porch in the second bay from the west, with the Crucifixion carved in 
the tympanum : the font faces the entrance. There is a western belfry 
for two bells with a stepped gable. The pillars are circular. The 
prayer desk stands at the south-west angle of the chancel arch facing 
north and west. The pulpit is on the other side. The western bay of 
the north chancel arch is recessed for the organ, the vestry in the 
eastern. The altar will be placed at the extreme east end. 

Harrow School Chapel, — ^The chancel and north aisle of this chapel 
*i rebuilt by Mr. Scott are completed. The former is of two bays 
with an apse of three sides, a two-light window being placed in each 
bay. It is lofty in proportion to its other dimensions, and has a 
stately aspect. The fittings are very satisfactory, viz., simple stalls 
with subsellse, and an altar on a footpace, not touching the east wall, 
the space below the apse windows being hung with dark red, divided 
into panels by the roof- shafts. The ceiling itself (a polygonal pandled 
one) is simply and e£fectively coloured. The aisle of five small bays 
has three circular pillars with Corinthianizing capitals of an early type, 
of which Mr. Scott is so fond and in which he is so successfuL Ita 
dimensions are small, but yet it does not look toylike. The material 
of the new portion is flint with stone dressings, and the whole has a 
motley look from the residue of the old chapel being still in use together 
with the new portion. But on the last speech-day Sir W. Williams laid 
the first stone of the south aisle, which is to be the Harrow memorial to 
its slain in the Crimea. If means suffice this aisle is to be larger and 
more ornate than the other, in consequence of its specific destanatioo. 

S. John Evangelist, S. Leonard^ s-on-Sea, Sussex, -^-ThvA is a small 
new church by Mr. S. S. Teulon, to be built by a private benefactor 
for the sum of iB^OOO. The plan is a nave 86 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 9 in» 
a chancel 30 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 4 in., ending in a semicircular apse 
with a vestry on its north side. Contrary to the remonstrances of the 
architect, and needlessly, considering the area and the plan, a west 
gallery is added. This is made as inoffensive as possible in open cast* 
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iron work, retting on iron ahafu, and is approached by a not unpiotu* 
resqne staircase in the south-west porch. The tower is over the chancel 
proper, the apsidal sanctuarj projecting beyond it. This makes a pic- 
turesque grouping, as the tower is capped with a low conical roof full 
of snuill hipped dormer lights. Similar lights relieve the apse roof. 
The west window is a good Geometrical design, but unfortunately 
some smaU windows below it. to light the beneath-gallery, are a great 
eyesore. In order to shelter the entrance from the prevailing south- 
west wind, the doorway is placed on the ea»t side of the porch. There is 
some well managed constructional colour, and the church is certainly 
effective, in spite of the drawbacks which we have mentioned. 

S. George^ Crawhurst^ Sussex. — Mr. W. M. Teulon rebuilds this 
church with the exception of the tower. The style chosen is Early 
Middle- Pointed : the plan comprises nave and two aisles, with north 
aisle to the chancel and small vestry to the north of the aisle. The 
general treatment is simple but pleasing. We more than doubt the use 
of the large priest's door on the sou^ side of the chancel. The east 
window of the north chancel aisle is a spherical triangle, fdled with three 
quatrefoils. An ordinary window would have been more in place. ' 
The arrangement is generally good, but we much regret to observe a 
group of pulpit, reading-pew, and clerk's-desk, at the south-east angle 
of the nave. 

8, Mary, Alderhury, Wilts, — This new church, by Mr. Teulon^ is of 
a rather peculiar plan. — cruciform, with a single (and that broad) north 
usle of five bays, with circular pillars, and a chancel-aisle only to the 
south, the vestry occupying the analogous position to the north. This 
arrangement produces some picturesque grouping outside, but it is 
based upon a principle against which we are bound to enter our pro- 
test, viz., that of reducing the church to a mere auditorinm for sermon 
and prayen. The pulpit stands against the north pier of the chancel- 
arch ; the prayer-desk projects westward into the nave on the other 
side ; consequently, by massing the majority of the congregation north- 
ward, and seating the transepts with seats running north and south, 
they come within eye and ear-shot of all that is said from desk and 
pulpit. But not only would they be disadvantageously placed were 
the service said in choir, but — a most important consideration-^as the 
arrangements now are, a considerable portion of the congregation are 
removed from sight and sound of all that is said and done at the altar. 
The style adopted is Middle-Pointed; the tower is engaged at the 
west end of the north aisle, and is covered with a spire rising, Sompting 
fashion, from four gables. The design would be improved if this story 
were elongated. The west window is of four bays, with a sexfoil 
chrde in the head. A wooden south porch, hipped, is picturesque. 
Sedilia seem formed in the single-light sanctuary windows, north and 
south. At the east end, the gables of the nave, chancel, and north 
chancel-aisle group prettily, the vestry being under a lean-to roof. The 
east window is of three lights. The font is placed at the west, just to 
the left of the main transverse alley, between the north and south en- 
trances. The organ stands at uie east end of the aisle. 

8. . Bala, North fFales.— The new church, by Mr. Ferrey , 
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at this plane, is a Fint«Poiiited struotiire, oompnaiiig westem tomw 
with broach apire, olerestoried nav^ and aialea, and chanod. The 
dcetch from which we notioe it does not give the east end ; but we 
observe that the side windows of the chancel and the derestory aie 
single lancets, and the side windows of the nave disoontiniioiia 
oonplets, with an unfoliated circle above. The tower and the faioaeh, 
which has three rows of spire lights, rise well from the ground ; but 
we must remonstrate with Mr. Ferrey for the adoption of so early 
a style. 

8. P§ter, Nooiant Lmeobukkre^ by Mr. Feney, is a simple litde ofawdi 
in Flowing Middle*Pointed, comprising nave and chancel, with a toww* 
surmounted by a bM pyramidal roof, to the north of the latter. The 
ground floor of this tower is devoted to the vestry. The belfry«-atory. 
with large three-light windows, would be a successful feature were 
it not for a stringcourse which runs round it, and takes up every 
window at the spring of the arch, as a label. This of course baa the effiret 
of dividmg the story into two, and, as it woe, distributing the windowa 
between dbem. We earnestly advise Mr. Ferrey to revise this feature. 
The east window is of four lights ; the side windows of the nave of two. 

Buckland S, Maty, Sofii«rsetoiUr0.*«-This church is being rebuilt 
by Mr. Ferrey, the chancel being already completed. The plan oom- 
prises the old west tower — to be raised and cased ; nave (not olere- 
storied,) and aisles of four bays, and chancel with aisles, of a 
single bay; that to the north being broader than the mive aisle 
on the same side. The east window is of five lights; the side 
windows of the chancel, and those in the north chancel aisle of 
three ; the rest of two, except the west window, which is of three, 
with reticulated tracery ; the nave pillars are clustered, of four primary 
and four lesser shafts ; and the chancel* arch is moulded oi two orders. 
The levels comprise three steps at the chancel-arch ; and one at the 
sanctuary. We should counsel the building of a separate vestry in lieu 
of employing one of the chancel-aisles as such. The founder's tomb 
is recessed under the north window of the sanctuary. There is a 
south porch in the second bay from the west. The plan which came 
before us does not indicate any of the ritual fittings. 

S, — P^, Fandi GreM, Salop, by Mr. Ferrey, has just been con* 
seerated. It is a specimen of a small and very cheap structure in brii^, 
having been buUt for £700, and holding one hundred and sixty-sue ; 
the children, forty-one in number, we are sorry to say, in a gallery. 
The plan is very simple — a parallelogram— ^the eastern portion being 
seated stallwa3f8 for chancel, and the pulpit corbelling out in the 
Beaulieu Isshion from the lean-to vestry, which stands to the south 
of the chancel. There is a considerable and clo99d south porch, a feature 
surely not needed in so simple and small a structure. The only thing 
which could call for a porch here would be the necessity of keeping off 
the blast, and a wooden structure of the smallest sis^e would he effe^nal 
for this. The font stands just to the left of the soath entianee. The 
windows are of stone set with irregular masonry. We prefer that in 
a brick church, where stone windows are insertsd, they should be let in 
ae panels, with the external lines of the stone work straight, and parallel 
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to those which are internal* The east window it of three lights, 
with Middle^Poioted tracery. The west end contains two laneela 
standing wide apart« and a traceried rose under a hrick discharging arch 
high above. The side windowsi of two lights, are unfolUted. A 
simple fleehe for the bell rises at the junction of naire and chancel. A 
poljchromed effect is produced throughout by the combination of red and 
black brick« On the whole this is a very creditable attempt to throw 
originality into the design of a church, where rigid economy waa 
indispeniaUe. 

8. Pmdt Serapton, DerbysMret is a small church in a style inters 
mediate between First and Middle* Pointed, by Mr. Ferrey, com<* 
prising nave and chancel, with a south porch* somewhat too large, 
and strangely buttressedi The east window is of three lights, with 
pronounced Middle-Pointed tracery) on the other hand the side 
(Cancel- windows are decided lancets. The chancel is seated stallways ) 
but the prayer-desk in the nave, we regret to say, faces due west« 
This should not be* We should also advise the useless priest's door to 
be omitted, and an external entrance to be made to the vestry on the 
north side. The pulpit stands against the north chanod-pier. ' There 
are t#o steps to the saActuary» and two at the chanoel-aroh. The 
ieats face east, except two returns, close to the pulpit and desk, 
which had better be omitted. The font is in the gangway from the 
porch. The west tower will have a stone coping. We are sorry 
to observe the same pseudo^stringcourse in the belfry story taking 
Up the window heads, which are commented on in Nocton church. 

S. ^ , New BoMford, Notts.^Mr, Place has designed a Fint^Pointed 

chamh, in order to supply additional accommodation in this parish* 

We believe that it was from a desire to follow the style of the mother 

church, that First-Pointed was adopted. We cannot but deplore this 

as a mistake. The new building is designed so as hereafter if necessary 

to be enlarged. The plan at present comprises an ample chancel, with a 

tacriaty on its north side, the eastern part only of a aave» with north 

aiale ; but for present needs, the constructional chancel is encroached 

upon by aeata for the congregation. Accordingly, the eastern portion 

only of the chancel is treated as choir, being arranged as an inadequate 

iaoctuary, with two short longitudinal benches on each side, no acreen, 

and a puJpit on the south side. The t3rpe of First-Pointed followed in 

this design by Mr. Place, is not a very attractive one ; and. save in the 

basement^mouldings, we miss hers that good detail which we have 

generally remarked in the designs of this architect. A small square 

beU*cote, roofed with lead, divides the nave and chancel externally. 

We observe some simple open benches. 

. 8, ■■■ '■', Tiptnet Esses.^-^Mr, Christisa deserves credit for bolder 
constructionai application of brick in this church, than has usually 
been attempted. The plan consists of a nave and aisles of four bays, — 
that to the east more narrow than the rest,--«nd a four^sided apse. 
There are also transepts, made by raising the roof without any arches, 
.lud leans«to to the eastward of them : which we do not think a 
good arrangement* The pillars, of brick, are well managed for their 
material ; being eqnare, and having simple moulded capitala, and archea 
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merely chamfered : and as they and the arches which they support tie 
partly of red, partly of white brick, a polychromed effect is giren, which 
is enhanced by the use of the two materuds in the internal walls. The 
aisles are too low, in proportion to the other dimensions, and their 
square-headed windows have too domestic a look. The west window 
is of four lights, with reticulated tracery, and those in the apse are of 
a single light, traceried in the head. We are sorry to observe tie- 
beams internally : but these, and the ribs of the roof are to be painted, 
and the ceiling itself coloured in stencilling. The pulpit stands on the 
north side, and the prayer-desk we fear faces westward. There is a 
fl^he at the west end, and the south porch lies very much to the west. 

8, , Wlckham Bishop's, Essex, — ^This new church is by Mr. Chris- 
tian. The style is late First-Pointed, and the plan is comfKMed of a 
nave, with an aisle of four bays to the south, and a north aisle of two 
bays to the eastward of the nave, used for children, both aisles gabled, 
and a chancel. There is also a west tower, and a spire, surmounted 
by a broach, spreading at the base, with lights on the cardinal faces. 
The tower is divided mtemally into vestry and ringing-room. There 
is also a north porch. The pillars are circular. The east vriodow 
is a triplet, and there are two single-light windows, trefoiled in 
the head, on each side of the chancel, while the aisle windows are of 
two trefoiled lights, with a quatrefoil in the head. There is a priest's 
door in the chancel, which is an unnecessary feature. The chuioel is 
seated stallwise, but the prayer-desk stands in the nave, to the north- 
west of the arch, facing south and west. The seats are all open, and 
facing east, except those in the end bay of each aisle, which are turned 
from east to west. The font is west of the main transverse gangway, 
l^his church has been built four years, and is the munificent gift of the 
daughter of a former rector. 

8. , Canton, 8outh Wales, — by Messrs. Pritchard and Scddon, is 

a church of some rather marked dignity of outline, having a sanctoaiy 
without ables, of the same height as the nave, which has aisles,' and a 
circular clerestory, quatrefoiled. There is a central lantern, with the 
belfry story well pushed up. The chancel proper is under this tower, 
which is surmounted by a broach spire. The west window is of four 
lights ; the east of five, with good solid tracery ; those of the aisles, of 
two lights. 

8, , Tenant, 8outh Wales, — by the same architects, has an apse, 

with a gabled two-light east window. The windows in the chancel 
are single-lights, ogee-trefoiled ; those in the nave square-headed. The 
west spirelet, of stone, rises too much into the proportions of a small 
spire. 

A church sent in by the same architects to the Tulse Hill competition, 
is of a florid design, with gabled aisles. 

S. Saviow's, Bridge of Allan, Scotland,-^A circular, asking for con- 
tributions towards this proposed church, is headed by an engraving of 
the intended design, taken in perspective from the south-west. It 
shows a nave with a high roof of unusually lofty pitch, and a chancel. 
The nave-walls aro pierced in five bays by couplets of trefoiled lancets, 
set on a string, with buttresses of two stages between. The west 
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inmX ODQtains a deeplj-reoested door under a projecting pedimeoted 
canopy, and an imposing rose- window. A sancte-bell cot occupies 
the east gable. The chancel only shows a spherical triangle to the 
BOttth of the sanctuary. Engaged at the north-west of the nave is a 
tower — rather thin, and by no means purely First-Pointed in its but* 
tresses — with a belhy stage recessed on each side, pierced in a large 
triplet of lights, and a stone broach octagonal spire, with three tiers of 
spirelights. No architect's name is given. The sketch seems to us 
too expensive and pretentious. 

Ckamouttix, Savoy, — The new English church at Chamounix is by 
Mr. Christian, and is a small First-Pointed nave, with apse, and gabled 
east window. There is no chancel, and the prayer-desk faces westward. 
We wish the arrangements had more distinctly expressed Church prin* 
ciples. 
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Chapel-School and House, Haywari's Heath, Su9$ex, — This is a de- 
sign by Mr. 6. F. Bodley. The room is a parallelogram, 68 feet 
long by 18 broad, of which about S3 feet eastward, distinguished by 
a low screen, form a chancel. At the extreme west end of the south 
side there is a porch, and on the north side, extending neither to the 
east nor to the west end, there is a kind of aisle, the eastern part of 
which being prolonged beyond the quasi-nave, forms a sort of chancel- 
aisle, to be used (according to the drawings) for a vestry, and con- 
taining an harmonium. The srrangements as shown are exclusively 
suited to the religious, rather than to the secular, uses of the building ; 
and we fear that the permanent requirements of the school have been 
sacrificed to the temporary ones of the chapel. At right angles to 
this room at the east end is a school-house, with which we should 
have been better pleased had it had more than two bed-rooms. How 
can even a labourer bring up a family decently without at least three 
bed-rooms } To give two only to a schoolmaster is, on all accounts, 
to be deprecated. Some character is given to the achool-*hou8e by 
hipped gables, and a window with a tympanum of coloured tiles. The 
chapel-schoul itself has more character ; the three south windows of 
the quasi*uave being transomed with traceried heads, which are placed 
in contiguous separate gables. A bell-gable is formed by the exten- 
sion westward of the main-roof gable beyond the wall. The footings 
of the walls are all splayed outwards ; and the west gable with two 
excessively tall transomed lancets, divided by a buttress, is picturesque. 
We are not without fear, however, that considering the scale, the 
building when finished will appear a little exaggerated in its e£fect. 
Considered merely as a school we miss in the design both class-room 
and convenient ofi&ces. 

Chapel-School, Chilwell, Notts, — This kind of building is becoming 
now very common, either in hamlets, where a full-sized church will 
never be wanted, or as a temporary substitute for a church in places 
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where an increase of population may be reasonably expected. The one 
before us is designed by Mr. Place. The plan is a parallelogram, 60 
feet long by 20 broad, with a master's house at right-angles to one end. 
As a school, one end will be used for the boys ; the other for girk and 
infants. A bell -turret, square, and roofed in lead, springs from the 
ridge, near one end of the roof. The style is a rather heavy Poiated. 
We are glad to observe that the school-house has three bed-chambere. 

Chapd'Schooh Spaldington, Yorkshire. — Mr. W. M. Teulon is build- 
ing this school, with residence attached, for Sir H. Vavasour. The 
schoolroom is 30 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in., with a small sanctuary attached 
(8 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 9 in.) to enable the room to be permanenUy used 
as a chapel. The style is Pointed, somewhat late in the style ; the 
east window having reticulated tracery without foliation. The other 
windows have transoms. The least successful feature is a chimney, 
half engaged with a porch at the south-west side. This mif//ieii-ss- 
parvo, besides being a chimney (for which it is too low), is pierced, 
under the chimney pot, for a single bell ; below which agaio is a 
clock-face. We wish Mr. Teulon would reconsider this attempt at 
misplaced ingenuity. We must also notice that the small size of the 
sanctuary would make ritual propriety impossible. 

New Rectory, Bowness, Cumberland. — A design of Mr. Butterfield*8, 
characterized by much simplicity but solidity : rather heavy in appear- 
ance, but entirely without pretence or exaggeration. The roofs aie 
hipped, and the windows have square-headed apertures under pointed 
headings. The staircase gives occasion for a good transomed window 
extemsily; and for some ingenious open screen work inside. The 
windows are rather small, a great fault in a modern house ; and the 
chimney-pieces are. we are sure, too high for convenience. The old 
rectory, containing (we believe) one of the old Border towers, could 
not be preserved, even in this interesting feature. 

A new parsonage, built of red brick with bands of black, has been 
finished by Mr. Street for the parish of Hadleigh^ Essex, It is very 
picturesque externally. Inside we fancied that room was wasted hj 
the somewhat cumbrous, but pretty, wooden staircase. 

The new rectory for 8. Peter* s, Derby, designed by Mr. Place, seems 
to us scarcely like a town house« The style is a nondescript Pointed ; 
and we cannot comprehend why some of the internal detail affects a 
kind of Romanesque type. There is rather a superfluity of gable- 
crosses, and, as is far too common in parsonages, the " study " is dis* 
proportionately small. 

Clandeboye, Belfast, Ireland, — These schools and residence, by Mr. 
Ferrey, seem simply and prettily treated, and with ample accommo- 
dation both in the size of the school-rooms and the number of rooms 
in the house^. There is no class-room, however, we observe. 
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Cunterbwry Cathedral, — ^A considerable accesBion to the painted glass 
at Canterbury has taken place within the last year. The west window of 
the south nave aisle (in the tower) has been filled with glass given by the 
Archdeacon of Maidstone, as a memorial to Sir Robert Inglis, and repre- 
senting worthies of the Old Testament. It is too red in its colouring, 
particularly when viewed in contrast with its corresponding window 
on the north side. Mr. Austin has likewise made a present of painted 
glass filling the entire nave clerestory, fifteen windows of three lights 
each. This series represents angels singing in various attitudes, the 
idea being to naake the entire nave shadow out the Te Deum. Mr* 
Austin* we understand, has munificently offered to give the entire glass 
for this at the rate of an aisle window per annum. What has already 
been placed has visibly toned the over-abundant light. A memoriid 
window to Dr. Spry has been fixed in one of the eastern chapels of the 
north«east transept, in (of course) the mosaic style, and incorporating 
an ancient panel of the history of S. Martin. The west light upon 
this glass is so strong as to make it with difficulty visible. 

Carlisle Cathedral. — Mr. Christian's extensive restoration of Carlisle 
cathedral has just been brought to a conclusion by its ceremonial 
re- opening. We have, by the kindness of the architect been allowed to 
see a very copious report, which embodies all the alterations made in 
the cathedral. The wooden choir roof, of a very remarkable design, 
which was formerly masked by plaister groining, dating from 1764, 
has been opened ont, repaired, and elaborately coloured. The altar is 
pushed back to the east end. The most questionable restoration is that 
io the third bay from the east of each choir aisle, which had been raised 
and filled with Third-Pointed windows, clearly the history of some 
simultaneous establishment of chantries. These have now been re- 
duced again to the First- Pointed character of the rest, a needless 
sacrifice it seems to us of archaeology to uniformity. The transept roofs 
are raised sufficiently to contain the apices of the lantern arches to the 
north and south, which have been heretofore uncovered ; that to the 
north was not originally so, its head being filled with Third- Pointed 
tracery. Here we think that archseology has rightly given way to archi- 
tecture, and that Mr. Christian is fully justified in what he has done. 
The miserable debased window at the end of this transept is replaced 
by one in Middle-Pointed. The window in the south transept is First- 
Pointed, and retained of course. A new door with centred pier has 
been opened under it. The existing nave is only a fragment (in 
Romanesque) of the original structure, comprising its two most eastern 
bays, and has been long occupied as a parish church, and crammed with 
fittings, at once disgracefully mean and utterly destitute of all ritual 
propriety. Mr. Christian proposes, in which we thoroughly agree with 
him, to build a new church eUe where, and so clear out this nave. 
But we are not so well pleased with the use he then proposes to make 
of it, viz., to parclose o£f the aisles, and make sacristies of them. 
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We are also sorry to see that be does not feel strongly impressed inth 
the desirability of rebuilding the part which has been destroyed. Under 
the particular circumstances of this cathedral, we should not be sony 
to see the parish church left in possession of the nave, on condition of 
the western part of the nave being rebuilt, and the whole arranged in t 
decent manner. A light reredos would . then be extended across the 
western arch of the lantern, reviving the old people's altar, and a 
simple chorus cantomm placed in the adjacent bay. We are the more 
inclined to recommend this course from die great beauty and richness of 
the still existing stalls rendering the use of the nave for cathedral services 
a matter of great difficulty. With so much to praise in what Mr. 
Christian has done, we are sorry to notice a crocketing of crosses np 
the east gable. Nothing can be less desirable in every respect than 
this expedient, which we trust, however, has not been carried out in 
the actual work. Mr. Christian, we are glad to see, strongly recom- 
mends that some miserable towers which crush the east end should be 
pulled down, and that portion of the city rebuilt, in a way at once 
more seemly and more profitable to the UmcUords, the chapter. 

Lichfield Cathedral, — ^A great practical step in the restoration of tlin 
cathedral has been taken in the demolition of the frightful walls with 
which Mr. Wyatt choked up all the choir arches, and of the ghoed 
screen behind the organ which boxed in the choir to the west. In the 
bays where the staUs stand, the demolition of the fiUiiig has of course 
stopped short at their cornice line, merely leaving the heads of the 
arches free. We believe the committee appointed to report upon this 
restoration have been devoting themselves to the work, of wbich we 
assume that this demolition is an instalment. A monument of a peco- 
liarly interesting character is about to be placed from designs by Mr. 
Street in the south choir aisle in memoiy of the late Archdeacon 
Hodson. The space allotted to it being two bays of an arcading of 
early date, Mr. Street judiciously restores the central pillar, which 
will have sculptures of the crucifixion and entombment behind, and on 
the surface itself of the cenotaph a memorial cross. The whole design 
is very beautiful, and appropriate to its purpose of a memorial which is 
not a tomb — a species of design, to which, under the new Burial regu- 
lations, bur architects must accustom themselves. 

Llandaff Cathedral, — We have seen the drawing for the new pulpit, 
designed for this cathedral, by Messrs. Pritchard and Seddon. It im 
circular in shape, supported on a central shaft of serpentine, of quatre- 
foil section, and circular shafts of granite and serpentine alternately. 
The compartments are panelled, and an angel, rather too attitudi- 
nising, supports a metal book board. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Kosetti is to paint the reredos. 

S. Peter's Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton^ StaffbrdeMre.^^Thc 
restoration of this large and fine cruciform church, of collegiate 
(though that be now merely nominal) dignity, has been carried 
out by Mr. Christian. As it is a work which we trust to notice from 
personal inspection, and as what has been done is difficult compendi- 
ously to describe from drawings und a report, we shall briefly recapitulate 
that the nave, soutii aisle, and choir have been restored, with their rich 
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I'hird-Pomted noh, and the mullions of the windows, which have heen 
made good, while the rich parapets of the nave clerestory to the south 
replace some mean battlements of modem construction. We should 
observe that the church is of all dates, the Third style predominating 
in the cotip (Tceil, from the clerestory and central tower being of that date. 
The north aisle and transepts, as well as the choir, which were rebuilt 
in the seventeenth century in a mean manner, with starved proportions, 
and in the worst style of that day, still remain to be restored, and the 
latter indeed demands to be reconstructed in harmony with the rest of 
the church, a work which the architect earnestly presses. The west 
window has been filled with painted glass in memory of the Duke of 
Wellington. We trust that whatever may be done in the choir, will 
be with the prospect of its some day becoming the seat of a bishop, a 
destination which the size and collegiate dignity of the church itself, 
and the great population on the one hand of the diocese of Lichfield, 
and on the other of Wolverhampton and its environs, imperatively 
call for. 

SS, Peter and Paul, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, — Mr. Slater has in 
hand the re-arrangement of this noble church, which we should be 
glad to notice from ocular inspection. The new east window, which 
is a special memorial gift, is an elaborate design by Mr. W. Smith, in 
Oeometrical Middle-Pointed, with a large circle filled with trefoils, &c. 
We congratulate Mr. Slater on his success in the general work. 

8. Mary and S. Nieholas, Etchinghamf Suseeg. — We are glad to 
notice the commencement of amelioration in this magnificent church, 
consisting of a new altar vestment of appropriate design, and sanctuary 
rails, and in the scraping and restoration for use of the sedilia. More 
we believe and trust will follow, and we hope that the recent visit to 
the church by the Sussex Archseological Society at its annual meeting, 
when Mr. Slater read a paper on its architectural eharacteristics, will 
give an impetus to the good work. 

All Saints, Steeple Langford, Wilts, — ^The chancel here is being 
rebuilt by Mr. Slater, and a north aisle is added, which does not ex- 
tend to the east wall. This aisle opens to the chancel by an arch 
and a doorway eastward of the arch. The aisle has a separate gable, 
which contrasts with the flat lead roof of the nave aisle. The style is 
Middle-Pointed. 

«9. Mary, Nettlested^ Kent, — ^This most interesting little Third- 
Pointed church, remarkable for the beaiity and the amount of its 
Third-Pointed painted glass still preserved, is to be restored by Mr. 
Clarke. The plan is very simple. Nave and chancel, both without 
aisles, and a western tower. The seats are of course to be open and 
uniform, those in the chancel being ranged stallwise. Mr. Clarice is of 
opinion that the nave was orig^ally bmlt almost as a chapel by the 
possessors of the neighbouring haU, and that it was seated chapelwise. 
We quite think that he is right in proposing to reseat it—especially 
as none of the old sittings remain — as a regular nave. The prayer- 
desk to the south-east of the chancel arch is to face south and west, 
and the pulpit is to be placed corresponding on the other side. The 
font stands at the west end of the church, hut we are sorry to see 
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the kneeling stone represented at its north, in pkice of its west tide. 
The new west door is to have a traceried head. 

8. Paul, Canterbury. — Mr. Scott has recently restored and enlarged 
thischurchin a simple style. The original structure consisted of two aides, 
of equal length but unequal width, the northern, which was the narrower. 
being used as nave and chancel. Mr. Scott has built a third aisle to 
the south, though not reaching the extreme east line, and made his 
chancel in the now central portion formed by a low stone screen of very 
plain design, starting from the east angle of the new aisle, and there- 
fore stopping short in the middle of a bay to the north. It is accord- 
ingly returned with an angle. The sanctuary rail is of wood. The 
prayer-desk stands properly on the north side of the chancel, which ia not 
however exclusively reserved for clerks. The pulpit, of stone, stands at 
the south-west angle of the chancel, and is low and simple. The 
pillars of the new aisle are circular, with simple moulded capitals. 
The cradle roofs of the church are a good specimen of designs well 
suited for a town church. A commencement of restoration had been 
made some years ago by Mr. Butterfield in the north aisle. The seats 
we should say are open, and face eastward. 

Ml Saints, Okeover, Staffordshire. — ^This little church, a specimen of 
late Third-Pointed, is being excellently restored by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
The new stalls and high screen are elaborately beautiful, and quite 
suitable to the ornate character of a donative chapel attached to a man- 
sion. A reredos is also to be added ; and Mr. Hardman is restoring 
the interesting glass, of which fragments remained in the east window. 

8. Giles, Baldertan, Notts, — An interesting restoration by Mr. Place. 
The church is a very regular composition, with chancel, nave, two aisles 
two porches, and western tower. The north porch is fine Romanesque ; 
the chancel First-Pointed, the nave and aules Middle-Pointed, with 
the clerestory and spire of rather later style. We are doubtful whether 
Mr. Place is wise in giving an eastern triplet of lancets, although the 
chancel- walls are certainly First-Pointed. Where so few traces re- 
main of the original arrangement, and considering the character of 
the remainder of the church, an ornate Middle-Pointed design would 
probably have been better. The new beoAies are properly arranged, 
and the chancel is seated longitudinally ; but we miss proper stalls and 
choir arrangements. 

<S- • Souihchurch, Essex, — ^This small church has been carefully 

restored by Mr. Slater. Its' proportions are so small, that we are sur- 
prised that an enlargement has not been eflPected, especially when the 
proximity of the village to Southend is remembered. The chancel is 
arranged with longitudinal sittings. The exterior is still deformed by 
the common gutters and staclqpipes painted a light colour. The 
works brought to light a fragment of a curious double piscina, of Ro- 
manesque character, formed by two adjacent reeded capitals. This 
was built into the wall, at the east end of the south side of the nave. 
Could this be in the original situation ? The casing of one of the old 
timbers of the western belfry, to make it match a new beam, is an un- 
happy expedient. 

S. James, Hadleigh, Essex. — ^This little church, known to many of 
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our readers for its Romanesque apsidal chance], is being repaired and 
restored by Mr. Street. The chancel, which was finished first, is 
apparently less perfectly restored than the nave. Some fair stained 
glass in the small windows of the restored apse may be noticed. The 
works in the nave have brought to light a great many remains of en- 
caustic painting on the walls. These remains are of various dates, 
and are not of particular interest, with the exception of a figure, archie- 
piscopally vested, and with the epigraph of *' Beatus Tomas," which 
remains in good preservation in the western jamb of the easternmost 
window on the north side. This may probably be saved. Drawings 
of all these paintings have been made. 

S, elements Hastings. — The east end of this church has been re- 
modelled in memory of the late rector : a Third- Pointed window being 
substituted for an incongruous oval opening, above a panelled stone 
reredos. The glass — ^a mere floriated pattern, with some monograms — 
is by Mr. Gibbs. A lychnoscopic window in the north aisle has been 
filled with stained glass, representing the Resurrection, in memory of 
Lord Chewton. 
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8. German's. 



7b the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Mt dear Sir, — I see that the controversy which has been going on 
in the Ecclesiotogist upon some disputed dates in the work at S. Ger- 
man's, between " ^ " and " An Ecclesiologist," is apparently termi- 
nated by a letter from the latter in your last number. Will you allow 
me, however, to say that he is quite mistaken in saying that I ever ad- 
vanced the yiews on the subject which he attributes to me ? It is very 
many years since I was at S. German's, but my impression certainly is, 
that " An Ecclesiologist " is probably right in saying that one of the 
windows shown in my drawing is an insertion. 

On the other hand, I retain my opinion that the window which ** An 
Ecclesiologist *' says is ** pronounced to be Third-Pointed," would be 
more properly pronounced to be Liate Middle-Pointed : it certainly is 
utterly unlike Cornish Third-Pointed. 

With apologies for adding anything to the length of this contro- 
versy, 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Oxford, July 18, 1856. George Edmund Street. 

The Surrey Archaeological Society has just published a first part of 
Transactions for the years 1854, 1865. Besides Reports of Proceed- 
ings, List of Members. &c., there is a selection of papers read at the 
various meetings. These are-— on the Archaeology of the County, 
by the Rev. O. F. Owen ; on the Religious Bearing of Archaeology 
upon Architecture and Art, by the Rev. J. Jess'opp ; on the Kingston 
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Morasteen, bj Dr. Bell ; on the Warham Monament at Croydon, by 
Mr. Steinman ; on the Roman Road between Silchester and Staines, 
by Colonel M'Dougall ; on Ancient British Coins fonnd in Surrey ; on 
Mural Paintings in Ldngfield Church ; on an Ancient British Barrow at 
TeddingtOD ; and on the Anglo-Saxon Charters of Fridwald. Alfred, 
and Edward the Confessor to Chertsey Abbey — ^the last by Mr. Corner. 
It is a successful volume, with some good illustrations, and with a 
most legible type for the papers. 

The Records of Buckittghamshire, No. 5, continues very agreeably the 
paper on Church Bells, and contains a notice, by Mr. B. Burgess, of the 
Entrenchments in Bray*s Wood, near Great Missenden. This is illus- 
trated by a plan. A paper follows on the Memorial History of Drayton 
Beauchamp ; and another, by the Rev. T. Horn* on Mursley with 
Salden. Finally, there is a continuation of the notices of the dese- 
crated churches of the county. 

The Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society held a meeting on 
July 14, and visited the churches of Leigh, Alfrick, Lulsley, Knights- 
ford. Whitbourne, Broadwas, and Cotheridge. 

Murray*s Handbook for Portugal deserves especial notice at our 
hands, as containing much more ecclesiological information than any 
other of the series. We shall hope to return to this volume. 

Another book, especially interesting to ritual students, is our friend 
Mr. Neale's Life of Bishop Torry, (Masters.) In an appendix, Mr. 
Neale has parallelised the Communion Office of Laud*8 Prayer- Book, 
that of the Nonjurors, the usual Scottith Office, and the Liturgy sanc- 
tioned by Bishop '1 orry. To the value of this we need not call atten- 
tion. 

We have to thank Mr. Seddon for an ojiportunity of seeing his re- 
markable pictures of Jerusalem and the Holy Land ; and our thanks 
are also due to Mr. G. J. Wigley for a copy of his interesting paper, 
entitled* *' Archaeological studies in Jerusalem," read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The paper is said to be illustrated by 
fourteen photographs ; which, however, we have not seen. Mr. Wigley 
is about to publish, we perceive, a photographic panorama of the inte- 
rior of Jerusalem. 

It is proposed to build a cathedral for the diocese of Kilmore, in 
memory of Bishop Bedell. We shall be anxious to see to whom the 
work will be entrusted. 

We have to apologise for a very unfortunate accident. The paper 
of queries by T. J. has been lost by the contributor who undertook to 
reply to them in our present number. 

We are compelled to postpone to our next number an article on the 
more remarkable churches recently built in London. 

The paper on S. Bcu'tholomew's, Smithfield, and the reply of F. Q. 
to the second letter of H. S. L. unfortunately arrived too late for 
insertion. 

Received : A. H.— W. B.— M. P. 
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MODERN DESIGN.— No. IV. 

ON WINDOWS. 

fA Paper prepared for the Anniversary Meeting of tfie Ecclesiological 
Society on April ^3rd, 1856, by William Whitb, Esq., Architect,) 

The proper treatment of windows in Domestic Architecture is a matter 
of difficulty to those who have to construct them, as it is of interest to those 
who have to use them. I do not mean the difficulty of contriving such 
as shall he suited to the requirements of domestic life, or of accommo'^ 
dating use to appearance ; for that which really is the most useful 
is almost sure to be the best for beauty too, and the most easy of adap« 
tation in ordinary design. But I mean the difficulty of satisfying the 
tastes, and requirements, and sometimes too the fancies and prejudices, 
of those who have, and rightly ought to have, a voice in the matter. 
The difficulty is that of deciding what is really convenient and really 
the best for all purposes of domestic use and domestic comfort. There 
are such diversities of taste and opinion as to what is comfortable, what 
is convenient, and what is really useful, that one can hardly hope 
to satisfy all ; but it may be of service to inquire into some of the 
ffidlacies and evident misconceptions which exist respecting the uses 
of windows. For there are conveniences and advantages generally 
overlooked and neglected, and inconveniences and disadvantages tole- 
rated, and indeed but seldoiti thought about at all, except just at the 
moment when they are undergone. And there are good and proper 
modes of treatment but rarely entertained by the amateur, merely 
because custom, or some accidental circumstance (such as the res trie* 
tions of window- tax) has established a sort of recognized, arbitrary 
rule, never or but seldom to be relaxed. Men*s tastes are vitiated, 
and their judgments biased, by use and habit, and constant contact 
with what is bad : and they hardly know, because they seldom chance to 
experience, how much more comfortable, and how much more really 
cheerful, their homes might be, by slight deviations from recognized 
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modes of treatment in the formi, iiropordons and positions of their 
windows. Id the same sort of way it was, that adherence to prece- 
dent and love for estahlished custom made it so difficult for people 
to see, and made it so long before the generality did see, that the neat- 
ness and cleanness of a painted compo front rendered it not merely 
in itself unbeautiful, but even mean and despicable. Men hardly 
realize what will be the real effect of anything different from that 
which they have hitherto regarded in only one point of view. 
They have a vague impression that " such and such a thing" must 
be good or bad, merely because common consent seems to suppose that 
it is so. And when they do see anything new, they judge of it from a 
very imperfect and casual acquaintance with it ; forgetting that the case 
is just as it may have been with some one of their best and most valued 
friends. At the first they thought him cold and reserved, and forbidding 
in his manners, — seeing him perhaps only occasionally, and then under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and in company with others whom 
they knew they could never consort with ; and they only learned hie true 
value by more intimate acquaintance and more constant intercourse. 
Their former prejudices gradually disappeared, and then they wondered 
at their own obtuseness in not sooner discovering his merits. And 
these difficulties of getting at a knowledge of true character are the 
practical difficulties with which we have chiefly to contend ; such as 
these are the points which I propose bringing before your notice. 
I wish to show what results may be expected from certain modes 
of treatment, by certain arrangements and dispositions of windows ; 
and to call your attention to the reasons one way and the other which 
ought to influence and even to guide us, in our search for true princi- 
ples, as well as in carrying out these principles correctly into practice. 
And hence I have to treat of the matter more with reference to con- 
trivance and construction, so to say, than to " design ;" to use than to 
beauty ; to hard matter of fact than to taste or fancy ; to light and 
prospect than to arches, cusps, or traceries : to common convenience 
and comforts, and to all that may be summed up in *' the practical and 
the useful,'* than to such as may be called more properly belonging to 
architectural character. I have to treat of it with reference to the ex- 
ercise of common sense more than to the poetry of art, or to the exer- 
cise of the imagination. I have now to treat of common things and 
daily life, rather than the higher branches of architectural art ; for 
the same principles will apply equally to large and costly buildings as to 
those of the simplest architectural character. But I purpose putting 
architectural character aside, as it were, for a little while, and request 
your attention to a few points of convenience and inconvenience, of 
practical daily use and economy, with which every one is intimately con- 
nected, and which most people must at times experience, even though 
they hardly bestow a passing thought upon them. 

Let us come then at once to the point, — ^the consideration of what 
is really and indisputably convenient and useful. 

In order to solve this question, we must inquire into the several pur- 
poses for which windows are required ; and consider by what means 
these requirements are to be the most fully and easily met. 
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The pnrpoBes then for which windows are wanted are principally 
theae : 

1. To let in light. 

2. To look out of. 

3. For ventilation ; and 

4. It may be for ingress and egress. 

It will be well, perhaps, plainly to state at first starting that these 
uses are not all perfectly compatible with each other. For instance, a 
window which is the best suited for prospect is the worst for admission 
of light ; and vice vend. It is impossible for one window to answer 
both these requirements in an equally good and satisfactory manner. 
Something must needs be sacrificed. This is an unpleasant truth, but its 
full force will appear presently, and I must beg of you in the meantime 
to bear it continually in mind. 

And, first, let us take the purpose of a window for letting in light, — 
for lighting an apartment, — or rather for lighting the occupants of the 
apartment in the fulfilment of their daily occupations. In order to 
effect this in the most useful and agreeable manner, the windows must 
be so arranged as that the light shall fall fully upon the handiwork, with- 
out subjecting the operator to the distractions of upward shadows or 
cross lights. The light must fall, from above, upon the hand, the 
table, or the book ; and in order effectually to secure this, the height 
at which the light is admitted should be never less than 4 ft. from 
the floor of the apartment ; and it is a particularly proper and judi« 
cioos condition made by the Committee of Council on Education, 
that windows of school-rooms and class-rooms shall be at the least 4 ft. 
from the floor. Church windows again should, for obvious reasons, be 
stiU higher ; and I could almost wish that a stringent law might be 
made against the height of church windows generally being less than 
5 ft. 9 in. or 6 ft. from the floor line, or that of the east window being less 
than 8 ft. 6 in. For all rooms devoted to exclusive purposes of work 
or study, a mimmum of 4 ft. ought to be adopted ; and herein I should 
include also dining-rooms, kitchens, and domestic oflicas of every 
description. This height^ however, must be modified in the case of 
dining-rooms and studies, in ordinary houses, which are generally used 
for other purposes of domestic use also* besides eating and study. 
StiU the general rule will hold good in other cases. In servants' 
oflices there can be no reason for making windows lower than this ; 
whilst there are many reasons for making them even higher. And again, 
in lobbies, entrance-halls, and apartments which are not used for 
sitting in> the windows never should be lower than this. I could mention 
many instances of the cold and desolate effect given to the whole place, 
merely by such apartments being lighted by windows with low sills. 
And indeed the effect of low windows in such position is not only cold 
and desolate, but gloomy too ; the apartment is neither perfectly nor 
pleasantly lighted ; and perhaps the patch of light falling upon the 
floor inside Uie window, which at once attracts and distracts the eye, 
throws the rest of the room into painful contrast with itself. In other 
rooms, such as drawing-rooms, the case is very different. The objec- 
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tipn ie not w>. Btrongly felt in a mere Bittiag-room ; the room being 
evidently arranged in every respect for sitting in, the mind immediately 
makes the necessary allowance, and the unpleasant sensation of the 
window being made to light only one's legs and feet is not felt. 

In an official or a public building, the light can hardly be admitted 
too high. If it is let in at its proper height — that is to say, well above 
men's heads— one can hardly get into another*s light, and the whole 
place is then pleasantly and equally lighted. Light naturally attracts 
the eye. and the eye always feels much more pleasure in being drawn 
upwcurds than downwards. It is just this which, so far as light ia oon- 
eemed, constitutee the difference between what is cheerful and what 
is depressing. It is nevertheless well worthy of observation, that 
light should never be admitted directly from above through a horison- 
tal aperture or skylight, but through a vertical opening in the wall or 
roof ; and it is a recommendation of the Committee of Council, no less 
satisfaotory and well-advised than the one to which I have already 
alluded, that school- rooms shall not have flat or rianting skylights 
in the roof, but either proper windows or dormer lights. If the light 
falls vertically, one can hardly help getting into his own light. The 
best angle for light is perhaps one firom between 45^ to 60^ with the 
horizon. This insures the having light directly from the sky ; and that 
which does come directly from the sky is stronger and purer, and 
pleasanter for all purposes of reading and work, than reflected light ; 
for unless the light is pure and free, and does fall upon the object at 
an angle from above, the side or the edge of that object will be unduly 
lighted, whilflt an upward bafliing shadow is cast upon the work, the 
fingers, or the book. And light which radiates from below one's work, 
not only casts this unpleasant shadow upon the work, but is also dis- 
tracting to the eye itself. 

The unpleasant and distracting e£Bect of light let in by windows 
reaching to the floor, is made most manifest by the foct, that even in a 
gkx>my room, actual advantage oftentimeB is gained by dosing the 
lover shttttera of such a window ; and I know of a house with windows 
to oonstruoted. whose occupant has requested me to advise him as to 
the most effective means of altering them on this account. 

This baffling shadow cast upon the table, the fingers, or the hook, 
as well as the direct inflnenoe which it has in dissipataig the hght, and 
affecting tiie eyea. has alao another injurious though iadiveot infiuenoe, 
which is seldom thought of. It seems to induce in sensitive pemaa. 
and in those who have a great deal to do in the way of mental appli- 
cation, a nervous restlessness or d^Mression, of wbidi at the moment 
they may be hardly conscious ; but any one who has felt the relief of 
the drawing up of a window-blind, after he has been unconsciously or 
remissly workmg hard with an insufficient light, and this chiefly ad- 
mitted below the blind, will at once know what I mean. 

Some say that too much light is more detrimental to d^amesa and 
freshness of thought^ than too little, for that the reasoning powers are 
distracted by the noonday glare ; that twilight is the most favounhle 
to deep and dose intellectual contemplation. This also is true ; but if 
the powers of vtium have to be exercised equally with thought, and in 
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anything like a prcportionate degree, then a good and properly Idling 
light is needful to prevent distractiosu The powers of the mind are 
in their fullest and freest strength when the bodily senses enjoy the 
greatest degree of repose, and freedom from undue nervous excite- 
ment ; and anything which tends to quiet the nervous system, acts as a 
tonic to the mind. 

Different persons it is true are differently constituted : one will need 
much light, whilst another is more than satisfied with a little ; and 
hence it is impossible to legislate accurately for all. Still it may be 
undoubtedly laid down as a general rule^ that men of equal constitutions, 
and of similar pursuits, will need an equal amount of light, and of 
about the same description. Mapping and fine drawing r^uire the 
best light; for reading a moderate light will be sufficient; whilst 
writing or rougH drawing require the least ; in fact, for writing one 
only needs enough light to see that the lines keep their proper paral- 
lels without running into each other ; and since what would be light 
to one would be gloom to another, the only way correctly to judge 
upon the merits of the case is to take an average, or to compare equals 
with one another. 

I said that, in order to be the most useful, light ought to fall so plea- 
santly as to induce the greatest composure of the nervous system. 

Eirerything ought to be done, which can be done, to induce habits 
of composure and earnest application to that work which is in hand. 
Men, however, who are reading hard, often say that excitement helps 
them on ; but this is nothing to the purpose ; for the excitement which 
does aid a man in his work is not the result of outward causes^ but 
merely of close application to that work. And these same causes and 
effects extend also to concert- rooms, and to all such rooms as are 
used for lectures or public speaking. The mind is more braced to 
attention, and is in a much fitter state for listening, when the light is 
admitted high than when it is admitted low. And there can be but 
little doubt that even in such a room as that at Willis's, a morning 
concert would be listened to with much more composure and pleasure, 
by the majority of the audience, if the two lower panes of the win- 
dows were walled up ; and that in a meeting there for any general 
purpose, there would actually be less inclination and inducement to 
listless talking and inattention to the business in hand — the efort of 
listening being so greatly increased by the needless extra work forced 
upon the eye by the excess and distracting direction of the light. 

We have only now to consider the windows of bed-rooms. These 
are certainly more for letting in light, than for looking out of. They 
may however be as low as 3 ft. 8 in. from floor to glass line ; and in 
some oases, where there is no chance of being overlooked, and where 
there is a sufficiently pleasant view, this height mi^ be reduced to 
3 ft. 4 in. Some people talk of the pleasure of lookuog out of win- 
dow as they lie in bed ; but this is certainly, not enough to justify the 
making windows otherwise uncomfortable or ineonvenient ; and the 
feeling of exposure, which low windows give, is quite sufficient cause 
for making them higher than would be otherwise necessary. More- 
over, a bed-room need never be arranged for either sitting in or look- 
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ing out of, although as in the case of invalids, it might occasionally be of 
very great service to have them so. On the other hand, it is said that 
this objection to low windows is entirely obviated by the use of window 
blinds* which may be let down or drawn up at pleasure. But it is not 
so. For it is the lower part of the window which wants the blinds. 
Directly the blind is lowered below the level of the eye, the room is 
rendered gloomy and depressing, excepting only when a blind is wanted 
to exclude the direct rays of the sun. If blinds drew up from below 
the case would be very different. And, for myself, I feel so strongly 
the unpleasantness of excluding the higher portion of the light, that I 
would suffer almost any amount of other inconvenience rather than 
have a bar of shade across the window below the eye. In street 
houses, of course, more care must be taken to guard against the un- 
pleasantness and inconvenience of being overlooked, than in the 
country. 

But though I advocate high windows, it must not be supposed that 
I therefore advise the exclusion of landscape from bed-room windows. 
I know too well the delights of looking out upon a fair scene to advise, 
or even to tolerate, this : but what I do say is this, that if windows are 
3 ft. 8 in. from the floor, they will be low enough to allow of looking 
out with ease, and 3 ft. 4 in. will be low enough for any one even 
when sitting (if near the window) ; and a less height than this can be in 
no wise needed for bed- rooms except in the case of those built expressly 
for confirmed invalids, when they might be perhaps as low as 3 ft. 2 in. 
But then to allow for light thus diminished near the floor by the having 
high sills, the windows ought to be proportionately broad ; by which 
means not only is a fuller light obtained, but the extent of prospect 
increased. As regards amount of light, bed-rooms ought to have 
light suflicient to make them cheerful, although the need of much 
light in a bed-room is not felt as in an actual work-room; and if 
the windows are but broad, they need not extend to any considerable 
height in the room ; indeed, so tiiat the lintel, or window-head, really 
is well above the eye, there is no need for carrjring it up to the ceiling ; 
6 ft. 1 in. is enough for cottages, and for g^rets ; and 6 ft. 4 in. for 
other ordinary purposes, and it ought not to be above 7 ft. 6 in. except 
in large and lofty bed-rooms. The air of quietude and repose imparted 
by having the upper part of the room thus slightly shaded is indeed 
very desirable in a bed- room ; and that height is quite enough to dis- 
sipate the effect of gloom which is given by a low window with an 
insufficient light. 

II. We now come to the uses of windows for the purposes of pros* 
pect. For purposes of prospect the very reverse of all this is the 
best. The windows should come nearer to the ground, so as to enable 
the eye easily to take in the foreground (if it be worth taking in) as 
well as the distant landscape, l^e head of the window, as just sug- 
gested for bed-rooms, should be comoaratively low, so that the eyes 
may be shaded from the full glare. Then the prospect looks the 
brighter, and the eyes see the clearer, and it is in every way the more 
agreeable to the person who is looking out. tlie shade of the room 
around him places him in a position of repose for seeing the bright 
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scene without. The window-sill being low, he may enjoy to the full 
a foreground of lawn interspersed with flowers, and perhaps some 
woodland scene beyond. And this is the sort of window best suited for 
this purpose ; broad and low, and withal opening upon a good^ rural 
view, or a well furnished flower-garden. This too is the sort of win- 
dow for those who enjoy an idle, useless life, and spend more of their 
time in lounging than in labour. Still this is not the best sort for 
general use, at any rate in such a climate as ours, excepting only for 
such apartments as are used solely or chiefly for purposes of pastime 
or light occupation. Still, those who do wish, on any of these ac- 
counts, to have their windows low, may adopt a standard height of 
2 ft. 4 in. from the floor, but any height up to 2 ft. 10 in. will be 
found far better. 

A low window with a good prospect is pleasant and cheerful in 
summer, but in winter it is accompanied by several disadvantages, in- 
dependently of those already named. It is cold and uncomfortable in 
appearance, and in reality too. So thin a partition as that formed by 
the glass, and so near the floor, admits more actual cold than is ad- 
mitted elsewhere. Since cold air is the heaviest, the cold is always 
the greatest next to the ground ; and in our climate houses ought to 
be built more with reference to winter than to summer use. The pre- 
vention of discomfort may surely be taken into account equally with 
the gain of an actual enjoyment; and who would deliberately and 
advisedly build for a few bright months, when the greater part of the 
year is comparatively stormy and cold, or at the best changeable and un- 
certain ? .And then again in winter, when days are short and evenings 
long, low windows waste the light ; moreover, the room gets dark the 
sooner, nor does it derive so much benefit from the evening sun as a 
higher window would. In Southern Europe, where the sun is more 
powerful* and is more often shining, the air clearer, and the light 
purer* low windows are not liable to the same objections. Indeed it is 
necessary there to have the lintels and heads of the windows low, in 
order to shut out the glare and heat of day, and to obtain ■ the full 
benefit of the cool and refreshing evening air. Windows there may, 
or rather ought to, open fully to the floor. The summer sun is often 
almost unbearable, and well may pierced or palisadoed balconies be 
profusely used to let in air, whilst they screen the apartment and afibrd 
a pleasant retreat for an evening lounge. But in England it is other- 
wise. In England those who have houses large enough to enable them 
to set apart rooms exclusively for summer and for winter use, may 
have their summer rooms arranged with every regard to summer use 
and summer enjoyment ; but those who have to content themselves all 
the year round with the same rooms, will find their comfort increased, 
and their discomfort greatly diminished, by guarding rather against the 
storm of winter than the sun of summer, and by sacrificing (since 
sacrifice must be made) rather the ideal enjoyment than real conveni- 
ence ; and especially since this real convenience does also involve an 
air of comfort too. 

It appears then that these two main uses of windows are not fully 
compatible with each other : and hence people have,> in some degree, to 
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dedde for thenuehes ^whether they do prefer light or prospect ; whether 
they will have windows high or low ; what they will give up and what 
accept. 

Sonytfaing must be given up in one way for the sake of gaining 
advantages of another sort. It is like a choice of roads to the same 
place. The traveller most accustomed to driving will often choose 
what seems the longest way, if it be but the best road and the most 
level ; having due regard to his journey's end and the weariness of his 
beast for to-morrow's work, he gives up the beauty of a rugged and 
hilly road, which another less considerate might have chosen, regard- 
less alike of his horse's knees and of his own neck. And however well 
the aigument of a beaten road and well known track may be urged in 
favour of an application of the simile to the other side of the question from 
which it is meant to apply, most of you at least will agree that it is 
high time to lay out a new road to our destination other than that 
which our forefathers of the last generation have trodden ; and if it is 
laid out at all, it may as well be such as can be travelled over with 
safety and with satis^ction. 

III. We now come to the third branch of our subject, — ^the use of 
windows for purposes' of ventilation. For proper ventflation, the 
nearer to the floor, and the nearer to the ceiling, the apertures are, the 
better; and hence perhaps long and narrow sash windows are the 
best ; but seeing that proper ventilation is more effectually acquired by 
other means than by windows* and that the angles of rooms take the 
currents of air more speedily than the middle vraU-space, there is no 
need to discuss very minutely whether windows long or broad are the 
most effectual. It will of course take some little time for us to get 
into the way of ventilating rooms otherwise than by windows, or to 
believe and feel that they are properly ventilated but by seeing the 
windows themselves stand open ; but it will come sooner or later. 
However, sashes are the best for letting air in and out, at the top and 
bottom, while casements have the advantage of opening fairly and 
freely irmn top to bottom, which sashes never can, excepting by means 
of ehiborate, and costly, and inconvenient contrivances. 

IV. Windows are so seldom wanted for ingress and egress, that we 
need hardly waste words upon them. However, it will be well to observe, 
that in such cases there should always be, for reasons before alluded to, 
a step which does not open with the casement or sash, of at least 
12 in. high from the floor, which will at any rate just prevent the 
bitter draught to the feet from which so many sufier in consequence 
of this rule not being carefully adopted, as well as some of the danger 
of breaking a pane when it comes nearer to the ground than this. 

Having now discussed the four main branches of our subject, we 
must turn for a little while to the proper disposition of windows in' a 
room. Nothing need here be said about putting windows over fire^* 
places in a general way ; excepting perhaps that for reading at the fire, 
the window is there in the worst possible position. The back of the book 
gets lighted, but not its pages. And again, for one standing and looking 
out of such a window it is very unpleasant, whilst for one sitting it must 
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necessarily be out of reach. Nevertheless there sre notable exceptions 
to this, but only when looking into a conservatory either so situated, or 
so constructed as that no sky can be seen by any one looking out ; and 
I have once seen a most laii^-like effect given by one so arranged, with 
mirrors on cafelMr side so placed as to reflect each other and the con« 
servitfory, and making it difficult to detect the manner or cause of the 
illusion. This however will hardly touch the generality of instances 
in common hoases. Neither is it well to place a window exactly op> 
posite the fire. There are reasons for this which we will not here enter 
into ; for the objection itself is obviated by the simple alternative of 
having two windows, with a pier or space between them. This space, 
being immediately opposite the chimney glass, is a most fitting place 
for the reception of another mirror> whereby a pleasing and cheerful 
effect is always easily attainable. 

Neither is it well to place the window or windows in the end f a 
room, when they can be possibly placed at the side ; nor ever on two 
opposite sides or ends of a room, with the exception, perhaps, of a very 
small window ; but this should never be directly opposite the other 
windows. Nor is it well to have too many windows at all ; nor to 
have two windows at the side of a room in addition to one at the end, 
unless the room be at least twenty-five or twenty-six feet long. No 
proper unbroken wall -space can be in such a case left for furniture, 
(when the doors and fire-place are taken out,) and a sufficiency of wall- 
space is most essential, in order to make a room even moderately con- 
venient or comfortable. 

Again, when windows are placed in two adjoining sides of a room, 
one window should generally be higher from the floor than the other^ 
for the avoidance of cross-lights and the feeling of being looked through, 
as well as for other minor considerations of aspect and prospect. 

We come now to the height of window-heads, and the proportionate 
uze of windows. Rules can hardly be laid down for proportioning the 
size of a window, or superficial measurement of glass-space to the 
given size of an apartment to be lighted ; so very much must always 
depend upon various local and accidental circumstances of the case, 
which have to be taken into the account. In a close and shaded situa- 
tion, there must be a larger quantity of window proportionate to the 
size of the room ; in a bright and open situation, where the horizon is 
dear and distant, and no near trees intercept the light, less will be re- 
quired. So also if the house stands low, or looks out upon rising 
ground, rather more window is required, and it ought to be raised the 
higher firom the floor ; whilst if the house stands upon high ground, or 
is upon an elevated basement, the windows may be proportionately the 
smaUer and nearer to the ground. And again, if the immediate fore- 
ground forms the chief feature of the view, — if the garden is closely 
bounded by hedges or houses, which shut out the horizon from sight, 
one's only resource is to take the greatest pains in the laying out of 
the garden, and to make the windows comparatively low, for the full 
enjoyment of the garden view. But if the houses which bound the 
prospect are such as to overlook one*s own windows too nearly, they 
will be with more advantage treated as the windows of street houses 
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ought to be treated — with higher sills, to save the feeliog of ezpoenre 
which a more open window gives. 

Agaio, in order to obtain an eqnal amoont of light, the upatairs 
windows need not be so large as those below ; and garret windows 
may be the least of all. Thus, if we say, as a general rule, sap* 
posing the windows to be rightly arranged, and the light toleraUy un- 
interrupted by interposing objects, that common sitting-rooms require 
from one-fifth to one-eighth part of the wall in which the windows are 
placed to be of glass, then kitchens and domestic offices, where the sills axe 
higher from the ground, will require from one*eighth to one-tenth ; and 
bedrooms from one-tenth to one-twelfth ; whilst from one-twelfth to 
one-fifteenth will be found ample for garrets. And, generally speak- 
ing, I believe these proportions will prove to be somewhere about the 
best. 

Neither is it possible to lay down rules for proportioning the length 
of the window to its breadth, excepting that when the approximmU 
dimensions are decided upon, its actual size may be more accurately 
reduced by measure to some scale of just and harmonious proportion ; 
for however much attention is paid to reasonable arrangement in regard 
of use and convenience, there is cause, not for disregarding the laws of 
beauty, but rather for working them out to their fullest extent, so fiir 
as the restriction and requirements of use and convenience will allow. 

In setting out the sizes and proportions of windows, the height of 
the sill from the floor is, in almost all cases, the first point to settle ; 
and when this is determined, the height of the window-head may be 
next proceeded with, and then the breadth. The height of the head 
must partly depend upon the amount of light required ; and it will 
generally be at the least 18 or 20 inches below the ceiling, excepting 
in cases where an unusually strong light is needed, and a great deal <^ 
it ; or, when the windows are placed in the ends of the room. But 
ordinary window-heads should never be lower than 6 ft. 4 in. from the 
floor ; nor will it generally be needed so low as this, excepting in very 
small or very low rooms. But it is very desirable, on almost every 
account, to get breadth of window. By having windows broad, light 
is the more pleasantly diffused ; there is the less amount of unlighied 
space in the room ; and should any one chance to cross the window, or 
to stand before it, he does not cause that tiresome obstruction of the 
light which is caused by any one standing before a narrow window of 
the common sort ; and if there is a sufficient breadth, there is the less 
cause for the window- head being carried so very high to the ceiling. 
The curtain * valance ' then may be hung clear above the lintel, instead 
of its being hung, as it now so generally is, to cut off nearly all the 
upper pane of glass. 

Then, as to the amount of light, it will universally be found that, so 
that there is sufficient light, the less window the better. People make 
so much confusion between window and light. The fact is that almost 
every one, myself included, likes light and prospect ; but then so many 
seem to think that the largest aperture, the greatest possible amount 
of window too. is desirable. This is not the case. For warmth in 
winter, for coolness in summer, for cheerfulnevs, for convenience, for 
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comfort, the less window the better, so that it is but well arranged for 
the admission of light and command of prospect. The cheerleasness of 
a room all window, and the gloominess of a room with insufficient or 
ill-admitted light are widely different in kind, but both are equally de- 
pressing and equaUy uncomfortable. 

There is yet another very strongly controverted point : it is with 
reference to aspect and prospect, and as to whether of the two ought 
to be sacrificed, when it is needful to sacrifice one. My own opinion 
and feeling are, that, excepting in exceedingly rare instances, the 
house ought to be placed with the most regard to aspect. It can surely 
be but little less than madness to sacrifice the perpetual comfort of a 
house to the enjoyment of a landscape which may be better seen and 
better enjoyed out of doors. And yet there are houses so placed, as to 
receiye the beat of the south-west storm of winter, and the burning of 
the south-west sun of summer, merely for the sake of the view ; and 
this in the most exposed situations, and when the occupants have no 
chance of the slightest change or the slightest relief. Whichever room 
they use, it is all the same, and it is the same all the year round. 

But I would go further than this. In selecting a site and arranging 
windows for prospect, care rather ought to be taken not to choose the 
most prominent feature, or the most extensive or striking view of the 
whole country, excepting* perhaps, for one out of three sitting-rooms. 
If such a view is selected for all, or for the greater number of rooms, it 
not only precludes the possibility of change by change of room, but in 
our daily walks, when, most of all, we require change of scene, a dif- 
ferent phase of this same scene is almost ever to be seen. Still we 
bave the great and exceedingly beautiful varieties which the scene 
itself presents all the day long, by change of light and shade, and the 
other accidents of weather and of season : but these are not in them- 
selves enough. 

And now for aspect. The best of all possible aspects is the south- 
east : the worst possible is the south-west. As a general rule I would 
say, that where choice can be had, the range should be taken from 
south to north by the east, and that the range from south to north by 
the west should be avoided. All the merits of the different aspects are 
too numerous to be discussed in detail, but some of the most salient 
points ought not to be passed over. A southern aspect is one that 
commends itself to most people ; it is congenial to the feelings of 
almost every Englishman. It is cheerful, without being glaring ; it is 
warm, without being oppressive. In winter it has the full benefit of 
the sun, and in summer it is in some measure protected from the full 
power of his rays ; for in his meridian height he is then too high to 
reach far into the apartment ; and by two or three o'clock, when he is 
in his full strength, (the freshness of morning no longer counteracting 
his influence as it has done till mid-day ; and in winter, when he has 
by the afternoon lost his power, and can only shed a few sickly rays 
far across the room,) he has gone round sufficiently far to prevent any 
unpleasantness arising either from his power in summer, or from his 
lowness and weakness in winter. But west is bad. A summer sunset, 
it is true, next to a sunrise, is one of the gr^test glories of n]atiire, but 
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then it ib seen to far greater advantagei and with much more pleasure, 
out of doorB than from within ; and in winter the sunset may be seen 
equally well from a southern window. There is, however, no objection 
to the southern side of a house haying eight or ten degrees of westing 
in it. It will add to the pleasantness, without invoWing any accom- 
panying disadvantage. 

Then, again, no one ought to be satisfied without some windoiws to 
the east. A morning room ought always to have the full benefit ol 
the morning sun. To those who suffer from depression of spirits, to 
all young people, and to all who are in the least invalidedt I believe 
the ben^ts of the tnoming sun, whether in summer or in winter, are 
incalculable ; whilst they feel the faintness of his evening rays. In 
schools, again, this consideration is of still greater consequence. A 
clergyman, now for many years engaged in tuition, has told me the 
result of his own observation and experience in this respect. He says 
that the cheerfulness of the morning sun sets up scholars as well as 
master for the rest of the day. They begin in good spirits, and they go 
on in the strength of them for hours ; whereas, if they have only 
western or south-western windows, the schoolroom is che^esa and 
dull for the morning, and when the sun has got round sufficiently to 
gain admission, they are fagged and jaded, and unable to bear the ^are 
and faintness of the light, which, in the eariy morning, would have 
been to them such a gracious boon. 

A north-eastern aspect is now the only one requiring consideration. 
At first sight its opposite, the south -western, would perhaps find the 
greatest favour, excepting with those who have had an equal expe- 
rience of both. But the north-east really does not deserve all the bad 
words used against it. Its equableness of light makes the room plea* 
sant for the eyes, and useful for work ; for many occupations, and for 
many persons, it is on this account the best of all aspects. And again, 
even for purposes of prospect it has many and great advantages ; for 
example, the eye is in repose ; and in looking out of window one sees, 
not the gloomy, but the sunny side of the landscape ; one sees the 
bright side of things, whilst the eye itself is not offended by the light. 
In the after part of the day, on the contrary, if you look towards the 
south-west, you see the shaded side of everything. Everything looks 
sombre and grey. People often forget that in looking towards the 
source of light they only see shadows ; and yet I find that practically 
they often break out into admiration of an evening view towards the 
north-east, when the lights are falling prettily upon the trees or fields, 
even when they have just been saying that there can never be anything 
bright to be seen in the north*east. It is from the name that they 
take their impressions : — saying to themselves that surely nothing can 
be cheerful in that direction from whence come all the bitter winds 
of early spring ; and I know how many years I laboured under the 
same delusion, till my eyes were opened by an artist, who tau^t me 
many valuable and interesting lessons of effects in nature. But what I 
wish to convey to you will be much better and more easily understood, 
by your calling to mind how many times you yourselves in an even- 
ing walk have turned away from the sun, in order to enjoy more fully 
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i& the beauties of the landscape. You may also call to miod how 
nniTenally it is the practice to pull down the blinds to shut out the 
western and south-western sun. And those who have lived much in 
London, will at once testify how entirely this extends to town life ; 
excepting that they will be far more of one mind in preferring east and 
north to south and west. I do not however pretend to say that the 
gentle warmth of the winter sun is not deserving of some allowance 
being made even here in favour of windows looking out to south or 
south by west. 

There has been so much to say upon the form and disposition of 
windows, that there is hardly time to touch upon their construction ; 
it must, however, be noticed that windows which are narrow and high 
almost naturally suggest the use of sashes ; whilst those that are broad, 
and comparatively low, almost necessarily involve the adoption of case- 
ments ; for the window must be divided into a number of compart- 
ments by monials of some sort or other, and if sashes are hung in them, 
they are of necessity too small to be properly useful. 60 then it is 
not just a mere matter, as is generally supposed, of simple choice be- 
tween sashes and casements, but of essential principle in the general 
form and proportion of the windows themselves. The question is one 
of great controversy ; but this will help to solve it. And since case- 
ments have several advantages over sashes, as in other respects sashes 
have the advantage over casements, it will not be needful to discuss 
this point here.: and I will therefore close this part of our subject by 
answering one general objection to the use of casements, viz., that 
they will not keep out the weather. Unhappily many casements do 
not keep out weather. But why ? It is simply and solely because the 
rebate is made \ in. or } in. wide, instead of three times that width. 
The love of uniformity, and desire of hiding construction, has induced 
the method of having the casements which are hung to come within 
the same line of muntin with the lights that are fixed ; but if a case- 
ment is properly made and hung it will not only keep out wet, but it 
will keep out more wind also than sashes will, and be more free from 
noise and rattle, as well as being less costly, and more easily renewed 
when decayed. 

We now come to one more point of general dispute, viz., the re- 
spective merits of large panes and of lattice-lights. Much of the dif- 
ficulty disappears, however, when we come to throw the two into their 
respective positions. Large panes are good for prospect, and for clear 
unbroken light, and hence they will naturally be adopted for general 
living rooms, in ordinary houses. Lattice-lights again are useful and 
pleasant for softening and subduing the light. Separating the rays 
instead of breaking them, they act in some sort as blinds without be- 
ing open to the objections which blinds and ground glass are subject 
to, of destroying the quality of light by preventing the admission of 
a single clear and perfect ray ; and hence they will be used for 
churches and schools, and all institutions where windows are wanted 
not so much for prospect as for application and work. And again for 
domestic offices and for cottages they will be used as being the 
cheapest, and as being the least susceptible of breaking, and the easiest 
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to mend when broken, and cauting the least inconvenience till mended. 
Then again with lattice -lights we necessarily have saddle-bara and 
stanchions. These save shutters and afford far greater security. The 
feeling of quietude and repose too which they give» renders them espe- 
cially fitted for churches, wherein not only are separation from the world 
and exclusion of its full glare symbolized, but thoughts and feelinga 
appropriate to the place are suggested and imparted ; not that audi 
thoughts and feelings will be forced upon all that enter.— but if the 
building be otherwise good, those who wish to entertain them will be 
aided in their endeavours by means of the external assistance which 
such treatment gives. 

Much more might be mid upon the general treatment of windows, 
but in such a paper as this one can only throw out suggestiooa for 
others to think out and make their own by practice and experience. A 
great deal might be brought forward also about the change of habits 
and state of society ; and of the necessity of conforming to a present 
state of things in all matters of domestic arrangement and comfort. 
And certainly all these must and ought to be taken into the account. 
Modern science, modern invention, and modem requirements, ought 
not to be discarded, but adapted to our use. But then this is no reason 
why all that is old is bad for us ; and I dwelt the longer npon the 
advantages of high window-sills, because it has been too much the 
custom of late to pass a sweeping and thoughtless condemnation upon 
them. People talk as though such windows did very well for dajB 
gone by, when nothing was thought of the beauty of a sunny land- 
scape or a pleasant lawn ; when love for the chimney-corner superseded 
all love for looking out of window. Whereas people then were quite 
as much alive to these things as they are now, only they had r^ard 
to other things of a more practical nature too. They did all for use, 
for real practical use ; whether it was instinct that dictated, or deep 
and earnest thought that led them to such scientific and reasonable 
results, it is not needfol to inquire. Whichever way it was, their 
works are worthy of imitation ; not from any sentimental love of anti- 
quarianism, as is often supposed, but from true principles of right and 
wrong. And I cannot help looking at this as one out of many valua- 
ble testimonies to the truth of the Ecdesiological movement, which 
started — not blindly but advisedly — ^by taking precedent as a rule to woik 
by, from a conviction that what was old was goodj^-considering preee* 
dent as of the greatest value if properly applied, and as possessing a prtmd 
facie chance of being better in most respects than modem practice. 
Certainly the state of England, and the state of society, have changed 
since the middle ages, but physical .laws are the same now as they 
were then ; and although modem improvements are to be incorporated 
into our works, yet the laws of construcdon and the laws of design 
mtMt be followed stUl, — ^however differently they may have to be 
applied to purposes of modern use and modem design. 
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ON THE USB OF METALS IN CHURCH.BUILDING AND 

DECORATION. 

A Paper read before the Eedeeioiogical Society at the Armivereary 
Meeting, 1856. By F. A. Skidmork, Esq., Coventry. 

" The glory of Lebanon shaU come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and 
the box together, to beautify the place of My sanctuary." " For brass I will bring 
gold, and for iron I will bring silYer, and for wood bran, and for tionet iron," — 
l8a.lz. 13, 17. 

Haying been requested to read a paper before the Ecclesiological So- 
ciety on tbe application of iron and other metals in the construction of 
churches, I find I have little to modify in the opinion expressed in 
papers read at meetings of the members of the Oxford Architectural 
Society, and of the Architectural Museum. Indeed, the more closely 
one considers the question, — the more time and thought are given to 
matoring one's ideas, — the more clearly it becomes a tangible fact, that 
metallic substances, more especially iron, may and will be used to a far 
greater extent in our ecclesiastical edifices. 

Before entering upon this subject, but as intimately bearing upon it, 
I cannot help referring to the spirit which animated the architects of 
those days which were prolific in the churches fiote; constituting the 
ancient ones of our land. Judging of this spirit by their works left 
to us, we shall find the most opposite materials employed : those for 
ordinary purposes, such as lay readily to hand — the red sandstone of 
Warwickshire, the flints of Kent and Norfolk, and the limestone of 
Oxfordshire : to tliese were added the stone of Caen, or various mar- 
hies, as funds and circa mstances might permit. But in all we find an 
honest, truthful expression of the material used. The flints of Nor- 
folk were not imitated in structures of stone : the old builders man' 
faUy took the appliances at their hand and used them toithout fear. 
The same may be said of the arts and manufactures of their age; 
these were all adopted, dedicated, and used to the service and glory of 
God. In accordance with this, the Continent being then the principal 
seat of manufactures in metals, we find there numerous examples of 
works in wrought iron, grilles of various metallic substances, and fonts 
of molten brass, illustrating again the adoption of the arts and material 
of their day and locality. 

I think, by calling to mind the various works in brass and iron-, 
which have*been uscnd in other ages as accessories to, and portions 
of, architectural design, and by trying to realize what has been swept 
away by the ravages of time, and the still greater ravages of man, we 
may safely conclude, that we have not as yet, in our modern revival, 
reached its lai^e application in bygone days. Where are our grilles, 
altars, lecterns, brasses, lamps, pulpits, crestings ? where our recum- 
bent efligies, our tombs, our fonts ? where our gates of brass and 
bronze ? Churches and domestic- buildings were rich in these things> 
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in days when metals were difficult of access : how far behind are we 
in this nineteenth century,— essentially the metallic age ? 

Ancient examples are numerous of large doors of bronze, some 
nearly plain, as at Mayence cathedral ; whfle others have panels con- 
taining historical subjects and figures of saints, apostles, &c., as at 
Monreale, in Sicily, containing twenty-eight panek« with figures in 
relief. At a later period Vasari describes the particulars of the cele- 
brated gates, now so well known, executed by Ghiberti for the com- 
pany of merchants at Florence, intended for the Baptistery of San 
Giovanni, which were to rival those of Andrea of Pisa. Much of 
his success is attributed by Vasari to his early education as a gold- 
smith. In the various church or cathedral restorations in England, 
no attempts have been made to reproduce gates in bronze of artistic 
character. 

As I propose to consider how far iron may be useful in erecting 
churches, I would in the first place distinctly state, that by an iron 
church I do not mean those unsightly and miserable productions which 
are both a parody upon truthful construction, and the ritual proprieties 
they are intended to subserve. For instance, being in a neighbourhood 
where I chanced to see a notice of the opening of an iron church, I 
turned in the direction indicated. It was a calm evening, and a saunter 
through lovely scenery served to awaken all those dreams of beauty 
which sometimes haunt the imagination. Having arrived somewhere 
near my expected destination, I looked around for some brilliant outline 
against the sky which should mark the presence of the object of my 
search, and realize the ideal of what such a church might be. I looked 
in vain. At last, darkly shaded by trees, I discovered a grey looking 
low stone tower. As I approached nearer to this, while its bulk re- 
mained the same, the texture altered ; the grey assumed another hue ; 
and to my mortification an imitation stone tower done in galvanized 
/sheet iron turned out to be the object of my search. Four uprights of 
rough sawn timber, with others bracing them together, made a wooden 
ftrame-work, on which were nailed the metal plates. This formed the 
tower ; and a low roof nearly fiat, with side aisles, constructed much 
as booths at a fair, also covered with sheets of corrugated iron, con- 
stituted the nave and chancel, and the clerestory windows were after 
the most approved fashion of common sashes for cheap houses. In- 
ternally there was a difficulty to be overcome. What was to be done 
to cover the rough deal framework ? It was concealed with paper in 
imitation of granite. Nor was this the climax. A gallery in the 
tower had its counterpart in one to match it, filling the chancel and 
over the altar. I turned away in disgust, convinced that with aach 
examples as these, the world would see little to convince them of the 
dormant power and beauty inherent in iron. 

Let us consider what were the conditions (or -rather I should say 
difficulties) under which our foreftithers in the Middle Ages obtained 
iron. It must be borne in mind, that up to a comparatively recent 
period the use of coal, either for domestic or manufacturing purposes, 
was scarcely known. Without coal the manufacture of iron in Eng- 
land would altogether cease, as the supply of charcoal could not 
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vntain the immense funiaoes now in use muiy months. Looking 
then at the productive powers of (say) the fourteenth century, we shofi 
find that bellows blown by hand, and furnaces supplied by charcoal, 
formed the expensive and limited means of making iron at that period. 
When it is remembered that to raise the fire in the first instance to the 
heat necessary to reduce the ore to metal, and to sustain this for a very 
limited time hundreds of tons of coal are consumed, and this fire has to 
be maintained day and night by means of hot air forced in by powerful 
steam-engines, and that &e steam-engine itself is an invention of this 
century, the limited jMroduction of iron in earlier days is forcibly self- 
evident. There are two eras in which a material may be considered 
as new ; that of primary use, and that in which, by some sudden develope- 
ment ia quantity of supply, it is rendered available to new purposes, 
opening^ fresh fields and making new and manifold combinations. Iron, 
known in the world*s history from almost man's creation, used for ages 
for secondary purposes in architecture and the arts, needed the applica- 
tion of scientific skill and the power of machinery to its expansive use. 
Within a century has been seen this application ; along with it have 
been discerned evidences of its qualities of which the work! had hitherto 
little dreamed. 

That the production of iron has received the stimulus of which I 
have been speaking, is clear to any one who will visit the mining districts 
of Staffordshire. As ftu: as the eye can reach, stretches a plain bristling 
with chimneys ; the air darkened with the smoke of ten thousand fires ; 
— descending to a closer view, steam •en^es on every side represent an 
aggregate of productive power almost incrediUe ; beneath one's feet the 
earth is cellular with countless galleries pushed under g^und in search of 
ore, and coal to convert it into metal, and both above and under ground 
thousands toil day and night, gathering, smelting, forging, rolling, 
while ponderous and powerful machinery aids man in its rough forma- 
tion. Railways and canals, intersecting in all directions, make a perfect 
labyrinth of facilities for conveying the products to various quarters of 
the world for their destined purposes ; and this is but one quarry, if we 
may so speak, from which we obtain the material of our age. Scotland, 
Wales, and other places present the same ceaseless toil, the same vast 
and daily increasing expenditure of wealth to aid in its production ; 
in vain do we look for quarries of stone upon such extended scales. 

Seeing then that the increa$ed production in iron has actually placed 
it in the rank of a new nuiterial of our day, we should inquire into its con- 
structive powers, examples of which are multiplying around us. To say 
that it is not equal to wood and stone, and to treat it as a secondary help, 
a material only fitted for screens, vanes, &c., is to ignore the fact that 
it hoe been used where the adoption of wood or atone would be either 
mpoMsihlet or the cost of erection such as to render it impracticable. 
For instance, the roof of the railway-station at Birmingham covers 
over an area of 216 feet from pier to pier, while our cathedrals average 
about forty ! What roof of wood or stone could be constructed to 
span the naves of five cathedrals in one ? 

The tubular bridge across the Menai Straits, and the more gigantic one 
over the Falls of Niagara, the building of immense steam ships, the erec- 
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tionof tbestation at Camden Town, thereof at the British Museum, the Bx* 
hibition-Buildiogof 1851» and the Crystal Palace of Sydenham, indepen« 
dently of any consideration of their respective architectural features, are 
surely sufficient to attest the wondrous capabilities of iron ; and I think it 
will be admitted that, for powers of tension, for width of span, for capabili- 
ties of support, under laws of arrangement utterly unattainable when ap« 
plied to wood and stone, iron presents extraordinary qualifications. Some 
will be prepared to say, Applied to churches or large public buildings, 
where is the beauty of which stone is capable, in its ca^vings^ the ddi* 
cate undercutting of its foliage, the sharp, well-defined edges to which 
it can 4)e brought ? But in reply, 1 would say. What relief so great as 
the self- sustained foliage, wrought and hammered in metal? The 
most undercut stonework requires support, repeatedly securing and at* 
taching to the hollow out of which it is derived. What carving can 
equally represent the leaf, the delicate petal, or wiry stem ? At \h» 
best, stone carving is but a thick expression, and the more perfectly it 
is worked, the more liable is it to destruction. On the other baind, 
metal, in its nature ductile, pliant to every touch which would improve 
the grouping of its forms, is capable of the boldest and most complete 
relief. If — taking up the thread of architectural ideal from the point 
of perfection it attained in the latter part of the thirteenth and in the 
fourteenth century — it is evident that a type of treatment is indicated, 
which, from the boundless resources at our command, presents an ever* 
varying change of form and method of enrichment, — I mean the con- 
ventional arrangement and adaptation of natural foliage, what has 
been justly designated the *' Floral type,*' — ^here iron and other metals 
stand pre-eminently to advantage, from their capability of being ham- 
mered, reformed, and remodelled, setting at defiance all efforts of a like 
nature in the friable materials now generally in use. 

Taking another material, lead, Mr. Burgcs has shown in the Archi* 
tectural Exhibition this year an ancient example. In all our church 
building, I am not aware we have anything to the same extent at 
present in England. Indeed, lead has a variety of capabilities, either 
as taking given forms in casting, or as hammered and carved : it is 
capable, from its plastic nature, of assuming easily lines of beauty, as 
the skill of the manipulator may direct. Looking from the banks of 
the Seine, nearly the whole of what is visible of the Sainte Chapelle 
is of metal — the high-pitched roof of lead, the cresting along its ridge, 
the. spire with its groups of angels; its outline briUiant both in its 
form and its gilding. 

One of the most celebrated architects of France has recently shown 
in colossal figures how capable zinc is of being rendered with a majesty 
of expression — a solemnity of aspect equal to any production in stone. 

Bronze is another metal which, used in ancient churches, is scarcely 
known in modern works, or in restorations ; yet of what artistic treat- 
ment it is capable the gates of Ghiberli, and the remains of classic Greek 
art, are sufficient evidences. In the latter case, as the Christian faith is 
more exalted, so should the expression of its artists embody the spirit 
which animates it. 

Enamels of a large surface are now almost unknown, yet how cele- 
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brated wu Ltmogea on this account. The present day has such advan- 
tages, that the art wants but to be evoked ; and that wide*8pread field 
offered by the translucent enamels of the fourteenth century may bring 
forth much that is beautiful to the common fund of materials. It will 
be remembered that this enamelling process consisted of groups of figures 
being worked on the face of the metals in low relief ; and transparent 
enamels, of various colours, floated over, giving different shades, ac* 
cording to the greater or less amount of depth in the carving. Here the 
skill of our day might be well employed. Champ* lev^ enamel can now 
be applied on iron, an advance of which we have not availed ourselves. 
I do not remember enamels to any extent on iron in the middle ages. 

It will he in the memory of all that, a few years since, a lamentable 
ignorance prevailed on the question of church restoration : -—noble win- 
dows plastered up, to make room for some comfortable squire's pew, or 
equally unsightly gallery ;. piers, perhaps of marble, receiving the sep« 
tennial coat of whitewash ; and, as at a church in my own immediate 
neigfabonrhood, finely carved oak seats sharing the same liberal care 
from dutiful churchwardens ; new churches frequently built of meagre 
proportions, and more hideous details, with chancels, perhaps, only two 
yards deep ; — indeed, one might dwell for hours on the deformities per« 
petrated. 

Without exaggerating the efforts of any particular body, it must be 
admitted that two societies — ^viz.. the Cambridge Camden and Oxford 
Architectural Societies — began a crusade, apparently well-nigh hopeless, 
against this state of things. Turn from that period to this : kindred asso- 
ciations, offsprings of these, exist in every diocese in England, bringing 
within their care numberless sequestered village churches, which must 
else escape the cognizance of a central body. If a difficulty arises, or 
some interesting remains require preserving, the advice and weight of a 
society is brought to bear where individual opinion would be valueless. 
Nor is the influence of the Ecclesiological Society confined to our 
own land. At one time gathering suggestive ideas from the timber 
struotures of Norway ; at others conveying sympathy and advice across 
the Atlantic to America, or to our colonies in every quarter of the 
globe ; a well-earned universality of operation like this gives to its 
councik an importance unattainable by other means. When, therefore, 
by projecting an iron church as a suggestive idea and publishing it in 
the Instrumenta Ecclesiaetica, it has wisely adopted and pressed into 
the Church's service a material that the world at large has not been 
•slow to use, it has added another claim to our gratitude ; and has 
proved that, while it preserves so laudably the relics of the past, it has 
the vitality and energy necessary to aid in developing the capacities of 
the future. 

A few years since, it was not uncommon to see our churches re- 
paired with brick instead of stone ; and our new churches built of 
bricks, most repulsive in appearance. This naturally led many to 
repudiate their use for architectural purposes altogether (a parallel case 
to iron in the present time), and we were in the unnatural position, so 
unlike the past, of being unable to appreciate and use material lying 
plentifully around us. It remained for a few members of this society. 
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by the expenditure of piinoely Bums, lo erect a ehorch which has raised 
this material to dignity in architectural coDStruction. Nor has the effort 
been barren and unprofitable. Other churches are rising less costly, — 
as. for instance, S. Andrew's, Lambeth, by Mr. Teulon, — ^with Tariously 
coloured bricks for the reredos, as also for the lining of the interior, 
instead of using plaster; not to mention numberless instances by 
architects for houses and domestic purposes. 

It is precisely the same with iron : if it is to be used in future ecde- 
siastical edifices, it should not be started merely as a cheap expedient, 
but receive as liberal a treatment as would be giTen to a good stone 
example; and, from my own personal knowledge of its constructive 
and decorative powers, I have no doubt of its capabilities. 

I have heard an objection urged against iron for diurches, that it 
must be thin in its general appearance : this is not a necessary con- 
dition. It is essential, in construction, that a wall should be dooUer 
giving security against atmospheric changes, and at the same time im- 
parting solidity. Again, there are various modes by which the inter- 
stices of the frameworks may be filled externally and internally, — ^with 
ceramic art, with marbles, or stone carvings, or all three united, — ^the 
arrangement of colours and combination of geometrical forms giving 
ample opportunities to the skill of the architect. It is in the union of 
the powers of the past and the present, and so availing ourselves of all 
the arts and materials of our day, that we may hope to accomplish 
great ends. 

There is an extraordinary opportunity offered in the constructive 
fiunlities of these various matericJs, for some one to leave a name to the 
future, and an edifice which would compare with the mightiest efforts 
of the past. The delicacy and sharpness of its outlines standing unri* 
vailed, its walls internally would give large scope for frescoes, glowing 
with rich hues of colour, and of gold — ^for enamels, for mosaics, and 
carvings of stone, affording, to it solidity of character. With such con- 
structional powers, externally the height of roof might be something 
marvellous, while the gilded spires, with their sharp outline, would soar 
brilliantly to contrast with the clear blue sky. In the nave, a ^Mn for 
vastness and height might be attained, compared with which many 
existing cathedrals would be but small : the roof, internally firetted with 
interlaciDg lines of construction, would be almost lost in the gloomy 
grandeur and deep shadows of distance. The vaults and spandrils might 
be enriched with vigorous yet delicate manipulations in iron, crisp with 
foliage adapted from nature: the columns, groups of detached and 
illuminated shafts, would attain an altitude unprecedented. I hope and 
believe some vigorous intellect, some strong hand, will erect such a 
cathedral, whose form of grandeur will loom on in the great future, 
and that succeeding generations of the human race will point to it aa a 
noble effort of the metallic art of this owr century. 

Although such as this may be desired, we need not wait for eventa 
so rare as the erection of a vast cathedral. A village church might 
bear the same relation to so large a structure as it does at present ; in 
a word, it might be simple, beautiful, and unique. 
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REPLY TO H. S. L. ON THE THEORY OF THE PRAYER 

BOOK. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

Sib, — ^Will you allow me to state briefly the reasons for which I 
cannot acquiesce in some of the conclusions and recommendations of 
your able correspondent H. S. L. in his second letter on the Theory of 
the Prayer Book ? I cannot help thinking that there are those among 
your readers who will agree with me that in many of his strictures 
upon the actual status of the services of the English Church, he has 
wounded, through her sides, ancient and commendable practices of the 
Church at large, and done disservice, however unintentionally, to the cause 
of sound ritual. • There are also some misstatements or misconceptions 
in matters of fact which ought not to pass without comment. I would 
deprecate, too, a certain tone of animosity, which, as it seems to me, per- 
vades H. S. L.'s remarks, whenever he touches on the existing Eng- 
lish arrangements. We shall meet with instances of it presently. 

He first remarks on *' the many additions that have been made to the 
original length of the service,'* since the First Book of Edward VL 
la this necessarily a fault? Does H. S. L. really sympathise with the 
inconsiderate cry for " short services'' at any price, which many of its 
earlier advocates are, I think, growing a little ashamed of? Is the 
Church to aim, as her summum bonttm, at bestowing the minimum of 
time on her daily worship ? Surely the difficulty rather is to vindi- 
cate, though I believe it may fairly be done, the reduction of the 
fine and fuU old offices to their present scantier proportions. Surely^ 
too, the true remedy, — the true line to take — is to provide ample ser- 
vices for such as desire or have a right to them ; while allowing hicilities 
for attending them in part, to meet the case of such as cannot or 
will not use the whole. This was the ancient way : one service in 
many offices ; a great and goodly whole, available in parts. What else 
were matins, (often in two or tiiree noctums,) lauds, and prime ; and 
again, vespers and compline ? I mean as they came practically to be 
used in the middle ages ; say in the English Church, where, though 
not on the continent, as far as I can ascertain, they were kept up in 
this form on Sundays and Festivals, down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion. But H. S. L., far from recalling us to this ampler model, 
seems bent on clipping us down closer still. He is for taking away the 
greater part of what we have, viz., the whole introductory part; the les- 
sons, all but a few verses ; the whole of the prayers, except the three 
collects ; and that without any hint, as far as I have observed, of in- 
tending to provide us with any thing instead. If this really is his 
plan, I venture to affirm that he will stand nearly alone in it. So 
slender a modicum of devotion will never be acquiesced in as a rule for 
the Church, at least by those whose judgment and feelings ought first 
to be considered ; I mean the men of earnestness and devotion. Let 
these first be thought of, in the name of common sense and religion. 
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We may next see about providing, as we can quite compatibly 
with the claims of the former clas§, for those of less leisure or less 
devotion. 

The additions to the F^rst Book of Edward VI. are next specified, 
and included in one wholesale condemnation. They include the Con- 
fession, and Absolution, the five prayers for the Sovereign, &c., the 
general supplication, (i.e. for all concUtions of men,) and the general 
Thanksgiving. These additions we are told in language which it is 
somewhat painful to read, are " the most umnteresting and the mott 
monotonous part of the service." There is to be sure nothing very 
" interesting,*' in one sense, in daily sorrow for daily falls ; and the 
duty of intercession, like other duties, is apt to be monotonous enough 
in its character, however blessed in its deed. But I confess my astonish- 
ment, my amazement, that either a religions writer or a learned one, 
— and H. S. L. is both, — should venture upon condemning the whole 
kind of penitential expression, and again, all public intercession, in 
his zeal against the existing forms used for these purposes in the Eng- 
lish Church. I am not now saying a word for the Sentences or the 
Exhortation, nor .contending for the particular form of the Confession ; 
but I point to the fact that your correspondent would fain utteiiy 
eject the penitential element of acknowledgment of sin from our public 
offices ; since, while he casts it out as evil from the commencement, 
he offers no suggestion for its insertion elsewhere. Now he may 
safely be challenged to produce from the ritual of the whole Church 
from the beginning, and throughout the world, an office of public 
worship from which this element is thus altogether excluded. And 
even if he could produce such, human nature and Christianity would 
alike rise up to protest against so false a psychological creed, such an 
ignoring of the fall and the misery of man, as this exclusion proceeds 
upon. Did the mediaeval offices, the model (professedly) ever before 
his eyes, though in reality but little regarded by him, — did they omit 
this penitential element ? Even if the old " Absolutionem, &c." went 
for as little as H. S. L. would persuade us, yet there was a Confiteor 
at any rate, and lowly and touching were its accents if ever any were : 
— the ''peccavi nimis," "ego peccator peccavi nimis,*' (York,) "corde, 
ore, opere, omissione,*' (Ibid. : compare our " we have left undone," 
&c.) : — the " mea culpa,*' thrice repeated in the Roman though not 
in this country, with threefold knocking on the breast ; and the like. 
Besides, H. S. L. forgets that in our revisal of the old English forms, 
we dropped out — substituting for them six which are not penitential — 
the whole series of Preces^ most of them profoundly penitential, which 
heretofore had been used daily in the English Church at prime all the 
year round, (except in Easter Week,) on Sundays and Festivals, no less 
than week days : " hse Preces prsedictse dicantur ad Primam per totum 
annum, tarn in festis quam in profestis tam duplicibus quam simpli- 
cibus, nisi a Coen& Dni ad Oct. Paschse." Even this, had there been no 
** Confiteor," were abundant justification of the existing English u^e of a 
daily confession. And the reader will observe, that it covers the case of 
festivals also, and so is an answer to those — H. S. L. among the number 
— who would, on Sundays at any rate, drop the confession of sin out 
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of any service ; or would only retain it for the sake of the leas religious 
portion of the worshippers* (p. 173.) 

Fortunately H. S. L. himself, with fatal candour, makes an admis- 
sion which practically ought to be allowed to settle the whole question* 
I mean as to the retention of some confession, at any rate. It is that 
" most earnest- minded persons would think it a grievance to be deprived 
of the confession .... more especially the poor." It is true he 
views this as a mistake, and one which hardly ought to be countenanced 
for fear of their attaching too much importance to the confession* 

But the gravamen of the offence, in H. S. L.'s view, is that this 
confession comes at the beginning of the office. I read with surprise 
the following words of an evidently well-informed ritualist. " How- 
ever Mr. Freeman* with an ingenuity worthy of a better cause, may 
endeavour to show that a penitential commencement of the service is 
not contrary to the use of the Church ; it is most certain thi^ the few 
e»ception» in which it exists, are such exceptions as prove the rule.'* 

The " few exceptions" indeed ! If the universal practice of the 
ancient Greek-speaking Eastern Church is to be set down as merely 
exceptional, I am at a loss to conceive what amount of precedent can. 
be held to carry weight. Now* as H. S. L. well knows, and Mn 
Freeman has simply pointed out, (it was not a case calling for any 
peculiar exercise of ingenuity), it is quite certain that the Eastern 
Church does place at the beginning of her Morping and Evening Office 
a deeply penitential form of confession. Unless H. S. L. can disprove 
this — and I refer him to Mr. Neale's General Introduction to the IIis«> 
tory of the Eastern Church for the proof of it — ^his assertion of the 
exceptionality of this practice goes for nothing. But further, since he 
seems to disallow the whole principle of making confession of sin the 
outset and basis of any service whatsoever, he must be reminded that 
it is a very universal feature of Communion Offices that they fall into 
the penitential strain from the very first. Take the Syriac, (which, 
whatever may be pretended, has preserved the primitive public forms 
in its proanaphoral portion, with whatever of expansion, when most 
other Churches have banished them to the sacristy or dropped them 
altogether) ; take the Coptic, the Byzantine, the Mozarabic, the Ro- 
man ; I care not to which you may turn, you will find this feature of 
profound penitential confession to be the first impulse of all Commu- 
nion Offices immediately after the first entrance into the sanctuary. It 
is in truth the instinct of fellen and still feeble humanity, making it- 
self heard through all the intricate rules and ritual theories in the 
world. Nay, to return for a moment to the mediaeval Daily Office^ 
what is its " Domine labia mea aperies/' &c., but a purely penitential 
formula, referring doubtless to some fuller confessions ofunwocthi- 
ness, private, if not at one time public, presumed to have preceded ? 

Let us hear then of no more plans, at any rate, for the entire excision 
of the confession from our offices : though whether it was needful to 
repeat it at Evensong is another question; a different one might well 
have been substituted. The fact which H^ S, L. admits, of the poor 
being attached to the confession, says not a little for retaining it even 
in the evening, when, and when only, many of them can be present. 
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A writer not long since, in the Christum Remembrancer {I think it was) 
descnbed* not without some sympathy, how once in a Spanish town, 
*' the people, justly irritated at the threatened loss of the Tenebrte ser- 
vice, rose up and massacred the clergy." We can hardly look for so 
trenchant an expression of zeal in a like cause in the English poor of 
the present day ; but we trust their admitted prejudices in favour of 
existing penitential forms will be respected. . 

There is one point, however, connected with our confession, con« 
sidered as occurring at the beginning of the service, in which I quite 
think that Mr. Freeman has not adequately . represented the state. of 
the case in the precedents to which he appeals. The Eastern offices, 
after aU, do not so absolutely commence with a penitential element aa 
our own, or even as the Western mediaeval offices (pace U. 8» L, d&re* 
rim) did. The Eastern commencement is a blessing addressed to 
God, though immediately followed by penitential matter. So too the 
Communion Offices to which I have referred open, strictly speaking, 
or however, in some sense, with .the introital feature of antiphon or 
psalm. And this I conceive to be the oldest as well as the most 
natural order ; a brief prelude of praise on entering the Divine Presence, 
subsiding immediately, however, into penitence. So that, though 
true, in one sense, to both Eastern and Western precedent, we have 
yet followed the highest model less intelligently than we should have 
done, had we prefixed (though the rest of the West has not done so), 
some brief act of praise or benediction ; had our Sentences, for example, 
been of praise, not of penitence. Here then H. S. L. and myself would 
find a point of agreement. For he has already suggested sentences 
very much of the character here proposed ; only he has not ventured 
upon imparting to them so distinctly the aspect of praise as, for the* 
reason just given, I should be disposed to do. 

But further, considering that it is easier to suggest this, than to 
obtain leave to carry it out, I should earnestly desire, on the same 
ground, to bring back a habit which, chiefly through the influence of 
one of our prelates, was laid aside within our memory, in almost all 
of our churches, having heretofore been aU but universal. I mean the 
hymn that used to be sung at the beginning of the service. It waa 
urged at the time, and no one could then answer the plea, that it was 
at variance with the penitential commencement of the service proper. 
But it was in reality this instinctive expression of a correct ritual feel- 
ing, and as such, had grown up in the days of Elizabeth, and was by. 
her Injunctions authorized as a fitting occupation before the regular 
service began. 

On the remainder of H. S. L.*s remarks I must be more brief. But 
I would enter an earnest protest, in which I feel sure of the concur* 
rence of the. best members of our Church, lay and clerical, against 
the eagerness which he manifests to evacuate the public absolutionary 
acts of our priesthood of all validity, whatsoever. The people, we are 
told, *.* attribute a virtue to the Absolution." Of course they do ; no 
plain person, seeing it to be called an Absolution, could do otherwise. 
I demur, in ioto, and so will, I think, nine-tenths of your readers, to. 
its being called *' an unhappy blunder, which forbids any. one, except a 
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PHest. to pronounce it.*' 1 utterly deny the position, that even judging^ 
it by the ancient Offices, " nothing ia more certain* aa every liturgical 
scholar knows (?), than that any deacon or layman might with equal 
validity utter it." What though '* the shorter absolution on which it 
is founded, the Mieereatur of the Breviaries, is not only pronounced by 
the prieat to the people, but by the people to the priest ;" it is no less 
certain, on the other hand, that the priest ahme said the *' Absolutionem, 
&«. ;'* and why this, being the absolutionary prayer of a priest should 
not be conceived to have that special power which is promised to all 
prieatly prayers and acts, no possible reason can be assigned. 

H. S. L.. again, offers a perfectly untenable interpretation of the 
rubric *' by the priest alone standing,** which he tells ua of course only 
means that the priest or minister is alone to be on his feet'* (I) Mr. 
Freeman's is doubtless the true interpretation, via., that it refers to 
ti» older usage, intended to be abolished by this rubric, of priest and 
choir saying the Mtsereatur interchangeably. It may be added, that if 
we deny all absolving power to the ablution in our daily services, we 
moat deny it equally to that which occurs in the Communion Service, 
for the two are beaded in perfectly equivalent terms, " The Absolution to 
be pronounced by the priest alone, standing,*' and again, *' Then shall 
the priest stand up, and pronounce this Absolution," At this rate we 
are to believe that the moment the priest enters on the public services- 
of the sanctuary, he leaves his prevailing and absolving powers behind 
him in the confessional. It only remains to go one step further, and 
deny with Maskell (Theory of Absolution) that the Holy Communion 
itself is a means of absolution or cleansing. Is the English Church 
prepared to acquiesce in such purely mediaeval and corrupt conclusions ? 
I think not. 

To H. S. L.'s suggestions for restoring festival psalms in a few more 
inatances, no one can reasonably demur. He has made one unneces- 
sary, because unsoundly baaed suggestion, viz., to remove Psalm 141 
to the Evening service of the 2Qth day, from the morning. His reason 
is that "by its very nature it is an evening psalm,*' in virtue of the 
'verse, " Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the incense, and let 
the lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice." The latter part of 
the verse is of course of this kind, and the Eastern Church uses the 
psalm accordingly. But the incense was offered early in the morning, 
at sunrise. (See Patrick on Exodus.) So that it is equally a mom« 
ing psalm, and this half of the verse is thereforie assigned by Bishop 
Andrewes to the morning, in the second part of his Devotions (ed. 
Pickering, Lat. et Or. p. 249.) 

The exclusion of the Benedictus on S. John Baptist^s day was cer- 
tainly a mistake at our revision. But on ordinary Sundays there is a 
pretty strong case for using the Jubilate, if not in preference, at least 
as on a par with it, since it is one of our old Sunday Lauds psalms, 
with a reference perhaps to the Resurrection, and is certainly far more 
uniformly jubilant in tone than the Benedictus. Why the English 
Church should be tied never to use any other responsive canticle than 
the old ones, I am at a loss to conceive, nor will any wise lover of her 
desire so to abridge her ritual liberty. 

VOL. XVII. X X 
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H. S. L. next attacks the Lectionary system of the English Churchy 
and condemns it, root and branch. In so doing he ridicules various 
usages which the ancient Church possessed, and which we have retained 
or recovered. Both his psychology and ritualism are utterly wrong 
throughout this whole subject. The scorn which is poured, however 
unintentionally, upon the whole structure of Scripture, as if it was in no 
way suited, on a broad scale, to man's ritual needs, but only in minute 
fragments, is painful to peruse. We cannot but be reminded of 
Hooker *s opponents, who seemed, as he said, to- think that the only 
purpose with which Scripture was written, was ** lest they should want 
a text whereon to scholy." The Prophets are first of all pronounced 
utterly unfit for public reading; and this although in the days of 
Justin Martyr *' the writings of the Prophets were read as long as the 
time permitted ;*' and although in the Liturgy of S. James they are 
ordered to be read " through and through," {hi^^ohtKuyrarra.) Because 
there are hard passages in these sacred writings, we are counselled to 
eject them altogether. I am persuaded that we greatly overrate the 
difficulty of apprehending the general tenour bf these books. The 
meanest apprehension can perceive throughout them " God teaching 
love and fear,*' and that is a great matter. 

But H. S. L. also treats as absurd the presenting of a variety of 
parables and narrations in one lection, or at one rime. Does H. S. L. 
remember Who it was that at the first delivered the parables one after 
the other, e.g., the seven in the 1 3th of S. Matthew ? Did our Loan, 
or did He not, teach at great length at one time? And did the 
Church, or did she not, in the earliest times, copy His example in this 
respect? H. S. L, must know that it was so. The records of the 
Apostles (i.e., the Gospels and Acts) were read in the 2nd century at 
great lengths before the communion service, and the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions evidently speak of the same practice. Take again the Mozaialnc 
ritual, whose authority H. & L. will not demur to. There the Pro- 
phecy, Epistle, and Gospel are fully as long as, oftener longer than, 
our two Lessons.' What can he say to this ? 

But he proceeds to set before us the usage of the old breviaries, or 
what he supposes to be their usage, as a model for us to revert to. 
But here his facts are all wrong. There were no such things, originally 
and properly, as lections of fixed length in the old western daily offices, 
much less were they tied down to the miserable pittance of two or 
three verses to which the idleness of later times reduced them. The 
old Sarum rubric says, " then let the clericus, when enough at Ids dtf- 
cretion has been read, say the responsory &c.'' (See Freeman, p. 126.) 
And the same .was the usage in other churches. (Charlemagne, as 
tradition relates. Iter Italicum, Mabillon, on Ordines Romani, p. 
cxxviii. was in the habit of signifying his imperial pleasure in this 
matter by a slight hissing noise or whistle !) So fiir were they of old 
times from meting out such slender measure of Scripture. And such 
is the true account to be given of the " lections*' of two or three verses 
which the Sarum of later times presents to us ; verses too taken just as 
they come, and without any of that selection for the want of which we 
are now chid so sharply. 
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I will only advert to one point more. H. S. L. telU U8, that the 
•• State prayers," meaning those for the Queen and the Royal Family, 
and perhaps including those for the Clergy and the good estate of the 
Catholic Church, " are condemned by men of all religious sentiments/' 
It may be so. But if he will look at a note in p. 28 of Maskell*s 
*' Ancient Liturgy," (second edition,) he will find that collects '* for 
the queen* for the royal family, and for the good estate of the Church," 
were in daily U9e in the mass office (except on festivals) in one floii^rish* 
ing domain at least of the Sarum use, the ancient Church of Scotland. 

On the whole I cannot but think that your correspondent is very 
unfair towards the English Church ; at the same time, unless he can 
bring some better reasons, and more established facts to bear upon 
the subject, I do not think his strictures can or ought to have much 
weight. 

It is pleasant to be able, in conclusion, to express my concurrence in 
the desire of H. S. L. that suitable responsories of the old type might 
be appended to the lessons for the great Sundays and Festivals, just as 
Mr. Freeman has suggested (p. 123) that proper antiphons might be 
subjoined to the P&alms for those days or seasons. 

Yours faithfully, 

Q. G. 



SEQUENTIiE INBDITiE.— No. XIII. 

Tbx following Sequences, — which may, perhaps, occupy a respectable 
position in the third class (except that on S. Paul, which merits a place 
in the second,) — are from the Li6ge Missal. We have no means of as* 
certaining the date of the copy we employ, the title-page having been 
destroyed, and the colophon being simply, " Explicit missale secundum 
usum curia Leodiensis." It is clearly, however, earlierthan the edi- 
tion of 1513, several of the sequences in which have been published 
by Mr. Neale. 

LXVI.— In Fxria Tbbtia post Pascha.^ 

Saoct& cunctis Istitift feata aunt celebranda: 

In pl& lace clarescit Regis aula : 

Angelica simul resultat ccelitus vox gloriosa : 

Quod DomiDus JTesus surrexit, lege mortis triumphatd, 

£t a regul& retinet prophetic^, fide pariter ventilat&. 

Tnorum mentis puliulans Ecclesia per hoc seculum .est diffusa. 

Ideoque nostra jubilent pectora, et in aurea Domini mnnera dent pervenire 

laudum aibi grata. 
lUius 8pe sumus de domo lute& liberati, et eterai' non meremur esse digni vitft* 
Ipsum timuit cum nsacitur peatifera Herodia olim regis aula. 
Ipsum metuit cum moritur Judaica resurgere perfida corda. 

' An anoonth aad crabbed aeqaence, in which the poet wanted tirae or diligence 
to make the veraea, intended to be reaponaory, parallel. Thia will often be noticed 
in those proaea which end, aa thia, in a. 

'- Thia makea no aenae, and the verae does not answer : but if we read notiter in- 
stead of now, we remedy both defecta. 
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Sed sot, quibus ilia prssbuit gratii^ ut esae mereaamr daiiU ^oirilAy — pfQCoit 

credere, — quoeramiis eterna : 
Aromata feraioas ad sepulcrum ejus, ubi landat 
Hane gemina Maria, lacem resurgentem solis^ orta. 
Ut voce angelicft viaua jam ronndi gaadeat per secttfat. 
AlMttia. 



LXVII.^In Fb«to SANcn Domitiaki. D. 7 Mai. 



Confestoram Re^ Christo 
Grex justoram die iato 

Landum det prsconia : 
Domitorem vitiorum 
DomAa dvem aapemonun 

Celebret ecdeiia. 

Qui Gallorum doctor sanut 
Dictus est Domitianus, 

Mundi domans vitta ; 
Claii ttirpe procreatus. 
Fide, vitA, decoratua 

Chriati fuUit gralii. 

Ad hoDorem prmulatiii 
Est Trajecto postulatus, 

Functus sacerdotio. 
Terrain lustrat vir insignia, 
Gentem salvat, splendtt signis, 

NoYBB lucia radio. 

Turbam pasdt egenorun, 
Pius pater orphanorum, 

Probatus per omnia. 
Deo preoes o£Fert juees, 
Fundet imbres, confert fmges 

VitsB victualia. 

Ex virtate Deitatts, 
Reddit tutsB sanitatis 

Languidis remedia. 
Visitans Aurelianum, 
Perversorum dogma vanum 

Depulit h patria. 



Emendatoa Christianoa 
Confirmatos, fide sanoa 

Bucit ex perfidiSL 
Horam mundum discipliiiA 
Docens replet, et AnisA 

S{Ndt?(ia dementii. 

Uuguem fugat venenatiiin : 
Vukiua curat vulneratam 

Bemooia astutift. 
Mentem aerit sahitaKm, 
Laudem fugit aneulaceai 

Humilia coostantia. 

Servua prudena et fidelia 
Gonsolatus est de ccelia 

Dei proTidenti&. 
Pane vivo confortatua 
Game liber eat translatiia 

Ad sanctorum gaudia. 

Corpus di^e tumnlatnr: 
Salus aegns reparatur 

Peste pressis vanft. 
Hie in cunctis clemens, bonua» 
Pastor gre gis et patronua 

CoUter cum giori&. 

Sancte prsesul et confessor, 
Haeres Ubristi et consessor, 
Sis pro nobis intercessor 

Ad aures dementiaB. 
Plebis decus Cbristiane, 
Nostra spes Domitiaue, 
Fac nos Vita; pasci Pane, 

Cum colonis gloric Amen. 



LXVIII. — In Translatiohb Sangti Lambbrti. 



liKtabunda laus beato 
Detur martyri LambeHo 

Cum veri symphonic.' 
Illi merces est pereonis; 
Angelorum lux solennis 

£t dulcis barmonia.' 



Hunc moribus Deo digua 
Divinus replevit ignis 

Ab adolescenti&l 
Morum^ quoque fulsit aignia 
Sanctitate vir insignia 

Et virtutum gratis. 



^ If we are to make aoy sense of this versei we must raad, htctm mwrgmiU 9oU» 
ortam, 

' Notice the shortening — so rare in sequences — of the penultimate of these wcHids. 
Notice also that this, lijce the last, has all its mwfiniiinp rhymes in fa. 

^ The book, mores. 
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Tazandriaam illiiitwnt ; 
Idoloram qatan mimdavit 

Ab omni spmcitii : 
£t LftndnuUuii tnmulaTit, 
Quam tranalatain reveUnt 

DivuM poteotja. 

DetetUns adulteriiim^ 
Pr»8ul subit martynnm 

Onus in eccleu4 : 
Sic ad aram immolatnti 
Sic cfuore consecrata^ 

Grat& aibi LegiA. 



In qttH oonoeaw 
Lambertiu mar^r indytos 

Ostendit niracula. 
Cujua snffulti Dtecibiis 
Junguntur coeU civibua 

Felices per secula. 

Amen dicat ehonis iste ; 
Semper psallat iibi Cbffiste» 

Jucundus in Patri& : 
Amen dicat plebs derotSy 
£t collaudet mente tot& 

Tanti patris merita. Amen. 



LXIX.— In CoMMSMORATiOMB Sancti Pacli. 



Doetori gentinm 

Oentes applandite ; 
Yotaque mentium 

Voce depromite. 

Pastori gregibns 

Guram impendere ; 
Pastorem ovibns 

Incambit colere. 

• 

Electum tateulum^ 
Honoris fcrcidum, 
Timbris Tacuum 

Jure percolitis. 

Qui veri quaeritiB 
Fontis irriguum. 

Exempli gnrtiam^ 
Laudis materiam. 

In hoc exilio 
Confert, et gaudium 
Doctoris gentium 

Sacra conversio. 

Rapaxmane, 

Sero munificua, 
Non inane 

Benjamin typicus 
Tidit auapieiuBi. 

Pant mater 

Doloris filium ; 
Vocat pater 

DextrK suffiragium ; 
Doctus raysterium. 

Quod Saulus rapni^ 
Paulus (listribuit ; 
Divitit spoiia 
Legis in gratiiU 

* The iambic rh jibsa here, and in the 
markab)e% 



Quem Annas statuit 

Ducem malitiae^ 
Cbristns exhibuit 

Ministmm gratiae. 

Dum vacat csdibus, 

CiBcatus corrnit ; 
Lapsa de nubibus 

Vox eum arguit. 

Cur me perseqnerisj 
Saule^ nee sequerii? 
Cur in aculeum 
Vertis calcaneum ? 

Dum me perMqneris, 
Prestare crederis 

Mibi obsequium : 
In meis fratribus 
Cruentis manibus 

Yersando gladium. 

Excepit Utera } 
Cesserunt Vetera : 

Praeconem grati» 
Te nunc oonstituo : 
Surge continuo : 

Locum do Tenis. 

O plena gratia 

De cujus drculo 
Arenti copia 

Redunoat sieculo I 

Felix Tocatio, 

Non propter Bseritmn : ' 
Larga donatio^ 

Sed propter debitnm. 

Per aque medium. 

Per ignem Spiritns 
Ad refrigeritim 

Transit divinitus. 

next stanza, — as they an not pair«,-*is re- 
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Mutato nomine. 
Mutatis moribua : 

Secundus ordine, 
Primus laboribut. 

Par est Apostolis 
Yocatis primitus : 

Pneest epistolis 
Vocatus coelitns. 

Tar vireis cfleditur, 
dteDel lapiditur, 

Ter mari mergitur 
Neo pent fluctibus. 



Ad coeUim tertinm 

Raptus in Spiritu 
Dei mysterium 

Mentis intuitu 
latoitur, nee loquitur. 
Quia nee ioqui smitur. 

O pastor inci jte, 

rastorum gloria ; 
Felici tramite 

Tua ovilia 
Deducy produe, oonstitne, 
Perennis loeo pascue. Amen. 



LXX<— Im Fmvo Sanoti Thkodardi. 
d. X. Septembris. 



Urbs Legia lieta plaude : 
Lauda virum dignum laude 

Sanctum ab infanti^ : 
Laudabilem Theodardum 
Superantem thus et nardum 

Virtutum fragrantly. 

NobiU stirpe daruit: 
Sed clarior apparnit 

Moribus sciential 
Mores pravos eztirpavit: 
PisBsul factus gregem pavit 

Omni diligenti£ 

Dum arguit transgressores, 
Quosdam viros iuvasores 

Bonorum Ecclesiie : 
Hunc ad regem properantem 
Insequuntur, jam intrantem 

Siuram ElyiantisB. 



Mox ab illis sicariis 
Plagis consertus Tariis 

Innooens occiditur ; 
Sic sane nine lanceatus 
Paradisi vir beatus 

Januam ingreditur. 

Ad tumbam bujus aepulti 
^gri liberantur multi 

A morbi molestift : 
Cttjus interrentu preeum 
Nos perducet Ghnstus aecum 

Ad regna coelestia. 

• 

Amen dicat omnis homo, 
Ut cantet in coeli domo 
Jucundum Alldoia. Amen. 



LXXL—In Fbsto Sancti Lamberti. 



Christi laudem prsedioemus, 
Christi quidem qui gaudemus 

Insigniri nomine : 
Felix nomen, felix omen, 
Ille cedit qui se credit 

Dignum hoc cognomine. 

Hoc Lambertus consecrari 
£t se studens decorari 

Sub annis infantise, 
Christi jugo se subjecit, 
Mundi fastum k se jecit 

Donis pollens gratise. 

Sigpaa multi dans prorectCts 
Arbor ista germinat : 



Cuius odor longe veetus 
Mundo se discriminat. 

Hie in sanctll sublimatnr 
Sede Trajectensium, 

£t optatum plene datur 
Populo praesidium. 

Hunc a sede cathedraJi 
Pellit hostia inWdus : 

Valde fremens quod a tali 
SalTus fiat languidus. 

Monachorum subit aedem 
Praesul Deo deditus; 

Post in primam reddit sedem 
Juri suo redditu8« 



The Spire and Hoof of Cologne Catkeekal. 
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Sed eonincta dam relocate 
£t diaperaa dum revocat 

Ad oTile Domini, 
Scelua ingens et enorme 
YifHt obstans Chriati normie 

£c ezcelao Bomini. 

Nam Pipinua dux Francorum, 
Qui legalem fugit thorum, 
Fractor legum, apretor momm, 
Adhaeret adulterae. 

Precea fandit, et frequenter 
Inatat Prsesul, et patenter 
lUum monet, et clementer 
Volt eum inducere ; 

> Ut contempto nexu tali, 
£t amot& cau8& mali. 
Sub amplexu conjugali 

Motua carnia dirigat, 
£t penreraum mutet morem 
Gaate vivena, et uxorem, 
(Cedit enim ad honorem,) 

Non ineeatam, diligat. 

Alpaydia hia acceptia 
Flagrescit meduUitua ; 



Non aspirat aula votis 
Dator pacia Spiritua. 

Verbis uaa venenati^ 

Dodonem aggreditnr ; 
Ilium nrget, — arctat aatia, — 

Sic aanctoa perimitur. 

Hinc hoatia aalutaria 
Immolatur, et in aria 

Sanguia aacer funditur : 
Sed Redemptor protoplauati 
Veapertini bolocauati^ 

Odore reficitur. 

Yenrex pelle" rubricata, 
Super mvem dealbata, 

Tegena tabemaculum, 
Paa«ione rubricatum, 
Gastitate candidatum, 

Oesait habitaculum. 

Qui torcular aic calcavit, 
£t qui veatem dealbavit 

Agni Teri aanguine, 
A peccatia abaolutoa 
Ccelo jungat, — et ablutoa 

Nos reddat k crimine. Amen. 



THE SPIRE AND ROOF OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the EeclesiologUt. 

SiB, — Although, at the commencement of the works for the completion 
of Cologne Cathedral, the committee appointed for that ohject (the 
" Dombanverein ") had expressly stipulated that the works should be 
as much as possible in accordance with the original plan, (nach dem »r- 
eprUnglichen plan,) M. Zwimer, who directs these works at present, has 
conceived himself entitled, in respect to the roof and the central tourelle, 
to dispense with this condition ; and his plan of constructing those 
portions in iron has obtained the approbation of his superiors. Imme- 
diately after the publication of this proposal, I thought it my duty to 
raise my voice, weak though it be, in the organ of our committee, (the 
Kdlner Domblatt of 1853, No. 102,) to show its practical and aesthetic 
inconveniences. Fortunately, I could support myself, among other 
authorities, upon that of M. Lassus of Paris, who, in a conversation 
which I had with him in Paris, had formally allowed me to quote him, and 
particularly as to his practical experience at the cathedral of Chartres 
— of which he has the superintendence — ^at Rouen, and elsewhere. 

> The book, et. 

* The reference ia to Pa. cxli. 2. Bleratio manuam mearam aacrifieinm vea- 
prrtinam. 
' An allnaion to Ezodaa zxzri. 19. 
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The prindpal reasons put forward by M, Zwirner are— {1) tfae 
cheapness, (^) the incombustibility of iron, and (3) the desire to keep 
up with the ]>rofpre8s of indoatry and science. For my part, I opposed 
these reasons with arguments which still aeem to me sufficiently cod- 
clusive, but which I cannot now indulge myself in transcribing at 
length ; and still less so. because they seem to me to be obvious to any 
one who has attended at all seriously to such questions. As to the 
matter of expense, as far as I have been able to ascertain, the advan- 
tage of iron relatively to wood is in no way considerable, since the con- 
struction of wooden roofs has been greatly simplified ; and there are 
still, happily, so many forests along the Rhine. The combustibility of 
wood can be much diminished, if not entirely cured, by known chemical 
processes ; but, anyhow, the choir of the cathedral ia and will remain 
covered by a roof framed in wood, so that the danger in question will 
always menace the edifice on that side. In any case, iron offers a much 
more serious danger, in that it is almost impossible to watch the 
damage caused, little by little, by ozydation, and by the continual 
movement produced by the successive action of cold and of heat. The 
bolts become insensibly loosened, &c., &c. Difficult, also, as it is to 
discover the defects, which insinuate themselves into these constmc- 
tions, equally difficult is it to remedy them. Neither the walls, the 
sculptures, nor any other external feature situated below the roof, caa 
be placed absolutely beyond the action of that yellowish fluid, which 
will run down at every shower of rain. Moreover, wood, owing to its 
greater elasticity, offers a more effective resistance to blasts of wind, 
and to shocks of every kind ; and, besides, the weight of its framing 
does not press, like that of iron, on isolated points ; but it can be dia- 
tributed over the wall in all its length. Finally, if the principle of 
"progress" is invoked, we know, by experience, how dangerous the 
charm of that word is, particularly in the domain of Christian art. 
The end in view is the [nresent question ; and upon that should depend 
the direction of our steps. At least, when the restoration or comple- 
tion of a monument of the class of our oathedral is in question, one 
ought to bring to bear all one's disposable modesty. 

These objections, which I have only been able to sketch out, have a 
double importance in regard to the central tourelle. That will become, 
at best, but the mask of a tower in wood. At Amiens there is so ex- 
cellent a model ; but it would be humiliating oneself too much to go 
and study it ! It is a fatality,— one of those ironic traits of history, — 
that that edifice, which is the most glorious representative of the golden 
age of architecture, must, so to speak, bend the knee symbolically 
befoie iron, the pivot of our generation. I seriously fear that the ge- 
neration still alive will see the fatal consequences of the enUtemeni of 
M. Zwirner ; an entitement still more incomprehensible, because his 
own Gbthio (?) church of Apollinarisbei^, which he has equally en- 
riched with balustrades and spires in cast iron, already shows, in con- 
sequence of these additions, signs of decay, although it is not yet 
finished and consecrated (v. upon that church, and the processes of M. 
Zwirner, my article, " L'art et Tarch^ologie en Allemagne," in Didron*s 
** Annales/' J 849). In any case, it appears to me that the questioa is 
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sufficiently grave to be thoroughly sifted and seriously debated ; and 
yet M. Zwirner has not thought good to answer a- single word to the 
above-mentioned objections. 

A. RKiCHBNSPBaoxa. 

[We need hardly express to our distinguished correspondent our 
acknowledgments, for calling the attention of English ecclesiologists to 
a question of international importance. We quite agree with him that» 
in such a matter, M. Zwirner ought to have courted free discussion and 
inquiry, and not wrapped himself in the mantle of official dignity. In 
reference to the subject immediately under discussion, it appears to us 
that the general question of the applicability of Iron to the develope- 
ment of Christian art, and the success likely to attend M. Zwirner*s ex- 
periments in that material at Cologne, are totally distinct. Upon the 
former, M. de Reichensperger's views, it will be at once perceived, are 
far more conservative than those which we not only hold in theory, but 
to which we have, as far as our influence extended, endeavoured to 
give practical effect. It will be remembered that, at our annual meet- 
ing, Mr. Digby Wyatt disposed of the dread of the contraction and exi- 
pansipn of iron affecting the stability of the structure, by the expe- 
rience of the Crystal Palace and the Paddington station. Again, the 
partial thrust of framing in that material can be counteracted by en- 
gineering ingenuity ; while the risk of the discolourations of rust are 
met by galvanising and painting. Finally, the advantage of incombus- 
tibility remains great and clear. Still, however, the particular ques- 
tion remains unsolved, — Is M. Zwirner the man for the restoration, — 
the reformer, strong in science and in art, who can be trusted with such 
an innovation in such a church ? M. Reichcnsperger clearly says he 
is not ; and the antecedent experiment at ApoUinarisberg augurs badly 
for the gigantic work at Cologne. Rouen » and the Beflfroi of Ghent. 
are standing monitions against bunglers attempting the construction of 
spir^ in the. material which, of all others, demands the most delicate 
and artistic manipulation ; and a manipulation, moreover, according to 
the method, sui generis ^ in which iron is woriced. — not blindly copied 
from stone* any more than from woodwork. The roofing of the cathe- 
dral is, after all, mainly a technical 'question; but in the tourelle are 
involved aesthetic advantages which maybe won, or dangers which may 
be incurred, of a magnitude not to be exaggerated. We have already 
expressed our regret that M. Zwirner considered that the stability ol 
the cathedral did not allow the grand old eonception o£ the central 
stone, spire to be carried into effect. We took, of course, for grunted 
that the architect's fears were well founded ; and we conclude that no 
man can have a second opinion upon the question that, however great 
the loss of that feature may be, it would be unpardonable rashness to 
incur any risk as to the stability of the whole residuary structure. But 
equally do we say that this matter is one which ought to be most ma- 
turely, dispassionately, and from all sides weighed. Eminent as M. 
Zwirner may be, the present is a question on which he ought rather to 
solicit than to cold-shoulder the opinions of bis most distinguished 
brethren at home and abroad. Finally, if the suffrages of all, or the 
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majority, should unite in confirmation of bis fears, and a metallic central 
spire remain the only possible expedient, that spire ought to mark an 
epoch in metallic art, as the church it has to crown marks an epoch in 
church architecture. Lightness, richness, playfulness, — every merit, 
in short, that metal work, and that alone, can display, should there be 
found in the highest perfection which inyeutive fEuicy and scientific 
manipulation can combine to produce : otherwise it will be a failure, 
and as a failure, a disgrace to its inventors, and an eyesore to the 
building it caps. The consideration then remains to be decided, — ^Is or 
is not M. Zwirner the man for the situation ? As M. Reichensperger 
observes, this question must be "thoroughly sifted and seriously de- 
bated.'*— En.] 



RESTORATION AND DESECRATION IN BELGIUM. 

A HASTY tour through several of the principal cities of Flanders and 
Belgian Brabant, has enabled us to pick up a few notices of the resto- 
rations, and one or two, we are sorry to add, of the desecrations 
which have taken place in that portion of the kingdom <A Belgium 
within the last few years. We were not able to enter into the 
question of new churches except in a single instance, and so we must 
beg our readers not to take our silence on this point as a proof of 
inactivity on the part of Belgian church builders, llie one new 
church which we saw will be described in its specific portion of 
our journal. Crossing as we did to Ostend, we made of course oar 
first stoppage at Bruges. In the larger churches of that old city 
there were no signs of restoration as yet beyond Mr. Chantrell's 
incongruous termination of the cathedral tower, and the comple- 
tion of the spire of Notre Dame, which is now in jMrogress, the 
old portion being enveloped in scaffolding towards that object. The 
exterior of the Hotel de Ville is likewise undergoing considerable repa- 
ration ; but it is in the little chapel of S. Basil on the S. Sang that 
the hand of the restorer has been most conspicuous. The charming 
winding staircase, of the most attractive Flamboyant, with its ribs of 
stone, and vault of brick, conducting to the upper chapel, is now in a 
condition of perfect repair, while its openings, glazed with large sheets 
of plate glass, leave the view wholly uninterrupted. Internally, the 
chancel has been richly polychromated in diapered patterns and with 
symbols ; the east end, which is destitute of windows, being coloured 
up to the vault, and the side walls up to the window sUls. The 
architect under whose direction the work was carried out was M^ 
Van de Watten, the painter M. Blondel. Something more than diaper 
would have been satiisfactory at the east end ; nevertheless the whole 
effect, viewed as a piece of coloration, is extremely satisfactory, and 
the painting of the vault, both of chancel and nave, contributes to the 
richness of the effect ; for in this instance the everlasting blue ground 
and gold stars are diversified by rich borders and symbolic centres, so 
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that they produce an agreeable and even original ensemble. The 
painted glase by M. Ploea, of Mechlin* representing figures under 
canopies, is much inferior, being theatrical in effect, and considerably 
over-shaded. The white and gold Louis XV. altar is still allowed to dis« 
figure the east end in moat unpleasant contrast to the remaining work. 
In the south aisle-like chapel, a huge throne in Pointed work has been 
put up in oak, for the exposition of the supposed relic of the Holy 
Blood. The under chapel still remains untouched in its grim and 
desolate antiquity. 

At Ghent we are sorry to have to record an act of great and most 
regrettable desecration. Three years ago the old Dominican church, 
fiamous among ecclesiologists for its plan, consisting of a large aisleless 
hall, with chapels between the internal buttresses, was still in use ; 
now it has been deserted, and actually serves as a warehouse for coals. 
We were with great difficulty able to get a peep into the interior by 
dimbing the roof of one of the parasitical houses which hang on to 
its walls, and then from the gutter looking through a pane of one of 
the windows which happened to be open. It is very discreditable to a 
government like that of Belgium, which professes particular zeal for 
the preservation of national antiquities, to permit a buUding of such 
high architectural interest — to quote no other motive — thus to be 
abandoned and misused. Its demolition ia but the proximate next 
step. The new Dominican church is in Pointed, whether good or bad 
we could not ascertain. We have no restoration at Ghent to note 
in counterpoise, except the completion of the fieffroi, according 
indeed to the original design (given in Mr. Fergus8on*s " Handbook") 
but executed in iron painted stone colour. It would have been better 
to have left the quiet old spire than to have aet to work in auch a 
cockney faahion. S. Michel was being re* whitened, and was of course 
in a prodigious mess. The vault was tinted a light domestic blue, we 
conclude under the notion that it gave " aerial effect.'* Some very 
poor stalls have been placed to the north of the choir of S. Nicolas 
too near the altar, and the like will we conclude be erected to the 
south to replace the dining-room chairs and tables which so much 
struck Mr. Webb in his Continental Bcclesiology. 

The works at Mechlin cathedral are still in progress. Externally a 
considerable amount of reparation has been effected. Inside, the choir 
has recently been fenced to the west by a high screen of Pointed design, 
in place of the former low one of an Italian pattern, and we can safely 
say that it was impossible to have made such an alteration with less ad- 
vantage to the building. The material is wood painted white, and the 
design is infinitely flimsy, not even compassing a horizontal cresting, 
nor any superstructure to preserve continuity when the gates (mere 
strips of the same pattern as the remaining work) are open ; gold and 
colour would of course pro tanio improve diis affair, but it can never 
be any thing but very bad. We were particularly sorry to see the 
foundaticfns of an organ-gallery "en Gothique" laid in the tower; 
thus the cathedral will be robbed of so much length, and the unique 
and fine effect of the tower-space being open be entirely destroyed. 
The best new thing in the church is the painted glass with whidi the 
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apse-clerestory is filled. We do not mean that it is very good, but it 
has not the positive faults of overshading and violent attitudes, it 
represents saints under canopies, and has the general effect of the 
similar figures which Mr. Wailes places in Middle and Third- Pointed 
churches, which have not called for, or not secured, peculiar exertions 
on his part. The artist is M. Ploes, who has likewise contributed the 
painted glass to the chapel of the miraculous Virgin in the north nave- 
aisle, in that landscape style which now, as in olden times, seems to 
have so great a charm to the Flemish mind. This miraculous picture 
is one of those black Byzantine effigies, which appear in the Middle 
Ages to have had a strong weird fascination whenever they happened 
to stray to western lands. A Pointed altar in wood by M. Tengels 
adorns the same chapel. It is not a little overdone. The centre rises 
in a lofty pediment flanked by two narrow tall niches, and in each a 
different statue of the Blessed Virgin, — one of them representing her 
in the most neo- Roman taste, physically perforated by the sword of 
affliction. 

The exterior of that fine church, Ste. Oudule (more properly SS. 
Michel et Oudule), at Brussels, has been nearly disencumbered Xti 
the houses which used to cling to it, and the rest are doomed. 
The stonework is being carefully restored, and figures replaced in 
the niches. The south transept and west troxA have been com* 
pleted, and considerable progress made all round the building. A 
new flight of steps is to be added to the west end ; those now in use 
being only temporary. Inside, the chief restorations have been made 
in the chapel of the Miraculous Wafer, to the north of the choir. The 
five fine windows of the last style, which were given to this church by 
the sisters and brother of Charles V., and containing their portraits, 
have been cleaned and restored by M. Capronnier, of Brussels, who, 
as it will be recollected, made a favourable debut in London at the 
Exhibition of 1851; and the sixth window, that over the altar, has 
been filled with glass by the same artist designed by M. Navez, 
representing the AdoraUon of the Blessed Sacrament. Admitting 
(which, of course, we do not willingly do) the landscape style, we can 
compliment him on the success with which he has imitated the old 
examples. This window is a remarkable contrast to his earliest works 
in the choir procession path, also from the pencil of M. Navez, — than 
which, as Mr. Webb truly observes, " nothing can be worse." The 
altar of the same chapel has been carved by M. GK>yer8, so the very 
intelligent Suisse told us, while the Brussels Guide attributes it to 
M. Geerts. The design, which is in oak, is most elaborate — too mndi 
so, perhaps, for good taste, but still claiming admiration from its rich- 
ness. We may here, once for all, note, that in all the Belgian altars of 
revived Pointed which we have seen, the notions both of stone for the 
entire mensa and of vesting seem wholly exploded, while the greatest 
elaboration is reserved for the manipulation of the table itself and of its 
constructive front. In the present instance the space below the mensa 
is filled with groups in high relief, architecturally framed ; while the 
reredos, full of statuary, and of large dimensions, rises into a pediment 
surmounted by a cross. The attempt has been made to veil the dis* 
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sonance of the circular Italian chapel with the bad taste of a former age» 
stuck on at the east end of the church, by filling all its windows with 
M. Capronnier's glass. Painted glass fills all the windows of the apae 
clerestory, and the same artist has restored the large windows of the tran- 
sept. Those in the south choir chapels are not yet touched : we need 
hardly remind our readers that these chapels are of a Tast height, and 
considerable length, so as almost to entitle the church to be described 
as *' parallel triapsal.*' It has been determined to carry through the 
decoration of the nave with painted glass, and one window, we believe, 
will shortly be fixed. The magnificent spire of the Hotel de Ville has 
been completely restored, and the stonework now accordingly shows 
its original richness of detail ; though as yet it is much too white in its 
colour to satisfy the mind that it is really the world-famous steeple of 
Brussels. 

' Antwerp cathedral still suffers from the stifling encumbrance of the 
numerous wretched houses which have grown up against it. Inside, a 
portion of the stalls — the eastern half of the southern range — ^have re- 
ceived their final completion, by the hand of the late M. Oeerts, of 
elaborate and beautifully executed groups of figures in each stall ; 
not in the pediments, but just above the seat itself, at the springing 
of the upper work ; and of numerous statues, dividing each successive 
portion of the desks into its respective stall-space, llie addition of 
this rich and copious imagery takes away the starved appearance which 
might be predicated of the stall- work in its unadorned condition. The 
groups and statues for the remaining divisions are in hand, and when 
the stall- work is finished, it will be one of the most sumptuous ex- 
isting monuments of the revival of mediaeval art. A painted model> 
full-sized, was set up when we visited the cathedral, of an internal 
wooden portal, in the north transept. It will be so large, we fear, as, 
in spite of its richness, to diminish the scale of that portion of the 
church. The corresponding one in the south transept is in actual pro- 
gress, but' not advanced sufficiently for criticism : we apprehend, how- 
ever, that it will be open to the same objection. A transparency model 
of a painted window, of the landscape style, is also on trial in the north 
nave-aisle, including the restoration of the tracery, which has perished. 
A statue, painted and gilt, of S. Barbara, under a Pointed canopy, has 
been placed in a chapel of the apse, but is not very successful. The 
same chapel includes a large space of mural polychrome surrounding 
a monument. We observed, in another of these chapels^ the model of 
a Pointed wooden altar, to be set up in honour of S. Luke by the So- 
ciety of Artists. On the whole, it seems now a/at7 accompliin Belgium, 
that hereafter, the new fittings of ancient churches should be executed 
in Pointed. 

Our readers will recollect that the ci-devant Dominican church of S. 
Paul, in the same city, is remarkable for its magnificent Renaissance stalls. 
Formerly there was a jub^ with returned stalls, but these were pulled 
down and sold not many years ago. Since that time the spaces north and 
south against which this pile abutted (the choir being destitute of usles) 
stood bare. Now, the^e are being clothed with most elaborate portals, 
following the motif of the old carving, (leading to the sacristies,) which 
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contiiine the line of •amptooufl woodwork westward to the choir-arch. 
It is a pity that the aathoritiea did not dare to restore the screen, which 
need not, of coarse, artistically — as ritually it advantageously should 
not — be solid. Mr. Webb, we observe, states that the nave*aisles 
have no windows ; now, those to the south have them. But as tha 
stonework looks rather new, they have perhaps been re»opened since 
the date of his visit. These windows appear full of painted glass, in 
an interior of the charch by P. Neefb, in the Museum at Amsterdam. 
On the other side there are, as at present, no windows in the north aisle, 
but a row of pictures is hung over the panelling. The clerestory and 
apse windows are drawn in this picture devoid of coloured glass. The 
jufa^ is solid, with altars on either side of the entrance, and is sur- 
mounted by the rood with S. Mary and S. John. 

The nave of that grand church, 8. Jacques, contains some painted 
windows by M. Ploes ; that lately put up showing a marked improve- 
ment over his earliest attempts. We believe the series will be con- 
tinued. A more questionable work is the completion, in this church, 
of the statues of the Apostles, standing upon pedestals on the ground 
story. Fine as the series may be in a sculptor's eyes, it does not con* 
tribute to maintaining the Pointed character of the structure. 

The west front of the Jesuits' Charch at Antwerp, of very rich Re- 
naissance, commonly, but erroneously, attributed to the pencil of 
Rubens, — that Magnus Apollo of the city, — is in process of a very 
careful and complete restoration. 

'Ilie aisle windoMrs of the large Pointed church of S. Andr^ contain 
tracery, the stonework of which is new and white ; but whether re* 
stored from absolute destruction, or merely dilapidation, we do not 
know. The clerestory is still destitute of tracery. In the chapel north 
of the choir is a very bad memorial window, bearing date ten years 
back. 

As desecration forms a portion of our subject, we may allowably re- 
produce an ajffiche which we found stuck up over an alms-box against 
a chapel in the south aisle of N6tre Dame de la Chapelle at Brussels^ 
containing a crowned image of 8. Mary, bearing our Blessed Loan, 
also crowned — both of that tawdry, doll type, with the hideous old 
8panish court dress, which finds such favour in churches whose pictures 
range from Van Eyk and Hemling to Rubens and Van Dyck. 

" IPmur Robe tfy pour Manteau d la T. Ste. VUrge. 

" Pour voir se reslizer le desir general que I'image miraculeuse de N. D. de 
Miserioorde soit om^ d*uD ricbe Manteau brod^ en or, pour le mov de Mai, 
1857, tons les fideles sent pri^ de deposer ici ae fiit ee que Tolftanae la plus 
minime, afin que personne ne soit exclu des merites d'une si exeellente 
Gsuvre. 

" Fris, Cur^ de la Chapelle." 

The crowns which the images wore were of silver, but we were 
shown in the sacristy those reserved for their days of special apparel : 

' The three first words have a line drawn through them, the articles required 
having, as our guide informed us, been procured. 
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that of the Blessed Virgin was of real gold, with a cross of precious 
stones, given to it hj the late Queen of the Belgians ; having cost, ex* 
elusive of this cross and of some other jewels, £1,000, raised by 
the peculiarly religious and moral method of a lottery ; while the crown 
of the Saviour was of silver gilt. 

We noticed, when we were in Belgium, (the end of July,) that 
most of the churches were occupied by a popular oultus of S. Anne, 
whose statue (of the doll type), sometimes represented as teaching 
8. Mary to read, was upreared at the east end of the nave, on the pe- 
destal of, and after the fiashion of the month c^ May image. Whether 
this worship of S. Anne is a novelty or not, we cannot tell. The 
chnrches were stuck over with recommendatory afichee. The co- 
existence of such observances with the symptoms of revived art are sad 
and homiliating. How far is the one for gentlefolks, the other for the 
? 



S, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL AND THE DUKE OP WELLING- 
TON'S TOMB. 

SmfTOMS of amelioration are beginning to show themselves in the 
choir of S. Paul's Cathedral, contemporaneously with the erection of 
the Duke of Wellington's tomb, and under the care of the same archi- 
tect, Mr. Penrose. As yet little has been done beyond the repolishing 
of the marble panels with which the sanctuary is encrusted, and the 
laying that portion of the church with a pavement of coloured marbles 
m place of its antecedent wooden flooring. The stone has, however, 
been set rolling, and we trust and believe that a great deal will yet be 
accomplished in a church which, albeit not of that architecture which 
is the best suited to Christian worship, is yet capable of being made to 
a high degree grand and religious. Colour is, of course, the great 
desideratum, and Mr. Penrose most judiciously wishes to make it as far 
as possible constructional — reworking existing portions of the building 
in various coloured marbles — an expedient both bold and laudable. The 
restoration of ThombiU's grisaille paintings in the dome, by Mr. Parris, 
is curious as an archssological work ; and they look, of course, much 
better than in their old dingy condition. Still it is to be regretted that 
some more rich method of decoration had not in the first instance' been 
chosen for this most important portion of the cathedral. 

But it is in the crypt that the greatest activity is being manifested 
in preparing the great Duke's resting-place, combined with the further 
adornment of that of the brave but far inferior hero Nelson. Unfortu* 
nately the place of the letter's sepulture had usurped the central point 
of the crypt, which was assigned to him in the fervour of Trafalgar, when 
meu little thought what grander deeds and more exalted career were 
then ripening to consummation. However, just to the east of the 
Nebon chamber in the crypt stands another chamber which has been ap- 
propriated to Wellington. In the centre the tomb is being raised — a huge 
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plinth of grey granitet on which will be placed the sarcophagus ; which 19 
actually to contain the body — and not, like Nelson's, to be a mere super-* 
imposed ornament. The sarcophagus is being worked in Cornwall of 
the pink granite of that country. The aspect of the whole will be 
stem and majestic, though wanting in that feeling which nothing but 
the medieval tomb with its recumbent effigy and superimposed cross 
can give. Round the tomb will stand huge gas standards of red Peter-* 
head granite, of which the effect promises to be very good. The 
flooring of this chamber is to be of Mr. Minton's tiles, which have 
likewise been laid round that of Nelson, the level of which has been 
sunk. Parcloses of iron will guard the enclosure. 

While the actual tomb of the Duke was thus being reverently and 
quietly cared for, public attention has till lately been kept on the rack 
by the. pretensions of Baron Marochetti to inflict on the church above a 
monument of monstrous dimensions, in which bad taste promised to 
flaunt in the most gigantic proportions. This production has been so 
well handled elsewhere that we should not have pretended to describe 
it again, even if it were still on the cards. It is sufficient to observe 
that it was obnoxious to every charge of irreverence and ftir-fetched 
allegory of which the most ou/r^ production of the 18th century can be 
guilty, fiut happily for art. for the great Duke's memory, nay, for the 
cause of religion itself, mole ruit sua. When we least anticipated such a 
windfedl, we have been informed that the monument is to be thrown 
open to a universal competition, with very liberal prizes, ample 
time, and the conceded use of all materials-— marble, metal, mosaic, 
&c. which can combine to produce an artistic and polychromatic effect. 
This announcement would be to ns a source of unmixed pleasure, 
were it not for the consideration that, however beautiful as a work 
of art the successful competition may be, there is more than a proba- 
bility that it wiU not adequately fulfil the conditions of a Christian mo- 
nument in a Christian church. Of course, destined as it.is for S. Paul Sr 
the adoption of any form of Pointed art is quite out of the question : and 
so, that great example of the beautiful and religious, the typal monu- 
ment, of the middle ages, cannot be reproduced. But even in its 
classical forms, a Christian idea may be embodied just as easily as a 
Pagan one. To be sure the antecedent monuments in S. Paul's all show. 
Paganism in various phases of irreverence, but when they were made, 
our sculptors knew no better ; now, however, the very eclecticism of 
our times, if no higher feeling, widens the scope of possible art. . We 
earnestly, therefore, trust that, among the designs exhibited, many will 
embody the fact that the monument is that of a good man and a Chris- 
Uan, not less than of a hero and a statesman ; and that its place is a 
church, and not a Walhalla. We trust . that even those whose studies 
and taste would lead them to prefer the more spiritual forms of pure 
Christian art, will yet " accept the situation," and throw the results of 
their training into clothing classical shapes with feelings unknown ta 
Greece and Rome. Still more fervently do we hope that upon the 
artist of one of such designs may devolve the honour of executing it 
in imperishable material. 
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S. BARTHOLOMEW'S, SMITHFIELD. 

Our readers are aware that in the course of last year a parish meeting 
was held in the vestry-room of S. Bartholomew's (a first-floor con- 
structed in the south transept), to which several members of our 
society were invited. The object in view was to inaugurate a move- 
ment for the restoration of the church ; and, after a moderate dis« 
cussion, resolutions were at length carried unanimously in favour of 
this proposal. A great step seemed thus gained by the united acqui- 
escence of the parishioners ; but, unfortunately, an impression pre- 
vailed among them, that they were not to be expected themselves 
to contribute in any material degree ; but that sufficient extraneous 
aid might reasonably be anticipated to accomplish the work to their 
hands.. The more wealthy and willing inhabitants indeed waited to 
see what the incumbent would do ; the incumbent, what opulent 
and liberal patrons of church art would offer; the many, for an 
earnest call, and an earnest of zeal, from the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the parish ; and, after a pause of unsatisfied expectation, 
the undertaking, in some respects so auspiciously begun,seemed sink- 
ing into the oblivion of abortive projects. Meanwhile, Mr. Slater has 
quietly made his survey of the building, examined its condition, 
studied its requirements, and now laid before our society, as the 
result, his plan for the restoration, which we regard with particular 
interest. 

One of the most imperative of the works is literally to disinter the 
fabric, which is, in some places, buried nearly nine feet deep in soil 
externally ; while, within, a less amount of accumulation has simply 
raised the pavement throughout, overlaid the plinths and bases of the 
piers, and of course altered their proportions in consequence. Next, 
in order, is the substantial repairs of the remaining edifice, (which now 
comprises, as is generally known, a Romanesque choir with aisles, 
transept, and one bay of nave with aisles ;) guarding against further 
increase in the serious settlements, which are apparent in more than 
one situation ; and reinstating the roof in a sound condition, which, at 
our last visit, was permitting the rain to saturate the floor of an 
unlucky pew near the altar. 

The most important artistic feature in Mr. Slater's plan is the 
removal of the present east walls, and substitution of the original 
semicircular apse opening to the aisle beyond. The space which the 
apse formerly occupied is now encroached upon by the upper work- 
rooms of a fringe manufietctory, beneath which and behind the modem 
reredos, the stout cylinders of masonry supporting stilted semicircular 
arches are nearly perfect. How beautifully must these noble columns 
once have grouped around the altar, — 8ym1x>ls of spiritual pillars in the 
temple of God linked together, as by moulded architraves, in perpetual 
communion ! 

The clerestory range of naked pointed windows are, of course, 
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designed again to receive appropriate tracery, the aimple type for 
which is afforded by that of the couple still remaining unmutilated 
over the nave -bay. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the. interior masonry and vaulting 
of the aisles are to be cleaned and made good, the honey-comb of 
wooden walls, pews and gallery, pulpit and desk, to give place to 
comelier fittings, and a roof more in harmony with the structure, to be 
erected. To determine the most eligible form for the latter is some- 
what difficult. It appears, from the architect's report, that the outward 
thrust of a vaulted or open timber-roof, without ties, would put the 
stability of these ancient walls in jeopardy. Mr. Slater has^ therefore, 
felt obliged to introduce a series of tie-beams, which are unsightly, 
and mar the effect of the arched cieling's apsidal termination. 

We should have thought that a groined cieling of wood might have 
been so skilfully contrived, that the central line of the vault should 
scarcely exceed in elevation the level of the proposed tie-beam, which 
might equally, in that case, be retained above if necessary. We 
would urge this recommendation for careful study ; though involving, 
as it does, a question of construction, we express our strong predi- 
lection in the matter with deference. 

On the whole, we shall most heartily congratulate Mr. Slater on the 
realization of his plan for the restoration of this grand old church. 
We would, in conclusion, earnestly plead widi those, who, as guardians 
of the fabric, are naturally looked to for example, to take the first 
practical steps in this great work in a generous and hopeful spirit, 
relying that any sacrifices of their own^ once made, will be heartily and 
liberally responded to. One instalment of what is proposed, well 
executed by a fair proportion of local effort, would prove the strongest 
incentive to contributors unconnected with the neighbourhood ; while, 
if the present opportunity be let slip, deep will, at no distant day, be 
the regret, not unmingled with indignation, that so noble a relic of the 
past should be lost to the future, — not on account of the poverty of its 
endowment, its remote isolation from the dwellings of the wealthy and 
bountiful, or the absence of sympathy in the now- contemplated resto- 
ration, — but because that animating spirit of personal exertion and 
sacrifice, which in the humblest villages of the land may be daily seen 
evoking successfully the interest and alms of the faithful, in the centre 
of this rich city of abundance failed. 



THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Thb programme of the universal competition for the Memorial Church 
at Constantinople which we gave at length in our last number, has 
since then been the subject of considerable criticism in a contemporary 
journal. We need not enter now into the general question of the 
expediency of competition. We gave our opinion on thiis subject in 
our last number. And every one must see that in a case like thi«i 
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where a work of auch wide-spread public interest is to be carried into 
ezecation by a mixed committee, no other plan for choosing the be9t 
architect could be adopted than an open competition, under carefully 
defined conditions, with adequate prizes, and, above all, with a com- 
petent jury composed of eminent persons who should be above all 
suspicion of jobbing or favouritism. Ail these particulars are satis* 
factorily provided for in the Constantinople scheme : and it is worse 
than idle for any one to complain of the principle of competition in 
this instance who is not prepared to suggest some other way by which 
the Memorial Church Committee, being what it is, could with e%ual 
satisfaction to the architectural profession as well as to the public 
in general, have selected the recipient of their commission. What 
loud complaints we should have heard of favouritism, and of mo- 
nopoly, and of injustice to rising talent, if any one of our more 
eminent church architects had been nominated to the work by the 
decision of the executive committee ! 

Dismissing therefore this question, we turn to some of the specific 
objections raised in some quarters to the conditions of competition. 
With certain of these objections we ourselves concur. We are by no 
means certain that a dome, for instance, should have been prohibited : 
and we have a very strong. feeling that the express e;cclasion of any 
anthropomorphic representation is a grave error, as well on theological, 
as on artistic, grounds. On tlie other hand, it may be urged with 
much force by the originators of the programme, that the limited sum 
of money at their command made it expedient to restrict the com- 
peting designs to the mere fabric of the building, leaving its orna- 
mentation (as they express it) by " the substitution or addition of 
more expensive fittings" "to the munificence of individuals who may 
desire to present them as special memorials." It is more important in 
the present case to secure an imposing architectural composition which 
may hereafter receive varied enrichment, than to exhaust the money 
already collected in an ornate building of insufficient dignity and 
dimensions. That the sum at their disposal does not exceed ^20,000 
is no fault of the committee : and it is fair to remark, as one argument 
in favour of those who have excluded the typical feature of Byzantine 
architecture, that this amount would go but a little way in rivalling 
the dome of S. Sophia, or indeed many of the Mahometan domes that 
abound in Constantinople. 

It is a more reasonable objection to say that competition is impos- 
sible, where not only have the invited competitors not seen the site, 
but the actual site is still undetermined. The answer to this is that 
the committee could not, in justice to the success of the scheme, post- 
pone indefinitely the publication of the terms of the contest. Their 
object must be, to select, before the public interest has cooled, the 
best man for the task. The drawings required are not a very heavy 
tax on the time or funds of proposing competitors : the rewards are 
sufficiently remunerative; and the best man, when found, must of 
necessity be allowed to make such alterations in his plan as may be 
found expedient. 
. Satisfied as we are on the most important point of all, the com- 
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petency and impartiality of the jury — all of whom* vitli the exceptioD 
perhaps of the eatimahle prelate who presides, are of acknowledged 
eminence in architectural and ecclesiological science, and two of whom, 
we are proud to say, belong to our own committee — we can only repeat 
our sincere hope that our English architects will generously and chi- 
valrously enter the lists in a contest where the umpires are so worthy 
of confidence. We owe it to the best interests of art itself that the 
unfortunate issue of the Lille universal competition should not become 
an argument against the amicable rivalry of artists of all countries 
in works of such conspicuous importance. We hear with much 
satisfaction that the Constantinople programme has been approv* 
ingly welcomed not only across the Atlantic, by the New York 
Church Journal, but by M. Didron in France, M. Reichenspeiger 
in Germany in the Organ fUr Christliche KUnst, and in Hollaod 
by M. Alberdingk Thijm. in. his DieUche Warande. We sympa* 
thise thoroughly with M. Didron in his protest against the reser- 
vation, however guarded, of a right to the committee to decline the 
employment of the most successful competitor, in case of " some 
special reason to the contrary." With him, in the face of the Lille 
result, we would urge an explanation, or — still better — an abandon- 
ment of this limitation. Find tlie best man, we say : and employ him 
at all hazards : with the single exception — which we are willing to 
think was the only thing intended by the committee — of possible 
moral or social disqualifications. That M. Didron should desire the 
prescription not only of occidental Pointed, but of the Northern 
Pointed of the thirteenth century, is consistent with the somewhat 
narrow archaeological preferences of the Annates, We consider it a 
great merit in the programme that the modifications suggested by the 
requirements of a more southern climate are imposed on the com- 
petitors. In this important point, of the probable solution of some 
of the difficulties attendant on the use of Pointed architecture in 
quasi- tropical countries, we look for substantial benefits from the pre- 
sent competition. It is our earnest hope that the contest may be a 
close one ; and, glad as we should be for the success of a compatriot, 
we should almost welcome with more warmth the victory of a foreigner, 
or of one of our transatlantic cousins. 



ECLECTICISM IN ART. 

Mt dear Mr. Editor, — As nothing ought to be neglected which 
can contribute in any degree to a right understanding of the true prin- 
ciples of Christian Art, I beg your indulgence for a few remarks which 
were suggested by the letter of M. Lassus, with a translation of which 
we were favoured in the last number of the Ecclesiologist. I have 
always held eclectic principles since I began to think about the question 
at all; and yet, after reading M. Lassus' letter, I find that 1 do not 
disagree with him near so much as I had supposed, from his motto. 
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that I should. Still, the truths which that eminent architect maintains 
teem to require some limitation. 

M. Lassus says that *' eclectism consists in producing a composition 
without rules and without traditions, as the system allows the inter- 
mixture indifferently of the forms of Greek art with those of Roman 
art, Etruscan with Chinese," &c. &c. ; and he imagines an eclectic 
architect huilding a church in which each of the chapels should present 
a specimen of a different style, or the columns should illustrate forms 
and details borrowed from all ages without any exception. If eclecti- 
cism necessarily leads to such absurdities, I will no longer profess 
myself an eclectic. I think however that there are principles very 
different from those which M. Lassus opposes, (though what he opposes 
seems rather to be, like Whiggism according to Dr. Johnson's definition^ 
a negation of all principle,) which may fairly be called eclectic. What 
they are, I will do my best briefly to explain. 

In opposition to eclecticism M. Lassus strongly advocates unity of 
style. As he seems to allow that the style may be modified to suit 
different materials or different requirements, I see little occasion for 
controversy on this point. But what is this ** unity of style/' and how 
is it to be learnt ? 

When we compare two works confessedly belonging to the same 
style, we shall probably find some features occurring in one and not in 
the other. These features, then, are not essential to the style, and 
may be adopted or not, according to the artists' judgment. Again, 
supposing a certain feature to be found in all works of a certain .style, 
does it follow that this feature results inevitably from the principles of 
the style, and is essential to it ? I think it does not necessarily follow ; 
for the feature in question may have been only a fruit of the times and 
circumstances under which the style was formerly cultivated, which 
times and circumstances may have been very different from our own. 
The artist is therefore free to imitate even this feature or not, accord-* 
ing to his judgment, supposing him to be capable of determining what 
is essential to the style, and what is not. And if we suppose him to 
possess this qualification, he must be able also to judge whether 
features which are not actually found in ancient examples of the style he 
has adopted, are nevertheless consistent with that style or not; More- 
over, since it is admitted that successive styles of Pointed architecture, 
and of other arts, are not defined by any strongly marked boundaries, it 
seems impossible to determine by considerations of authority alone, 
what is or is not strict unity of style. The main thing is that a man 
should have clear ideas of the principles of his art ; and then, though 
he may think fit to employ different styles on different occasions, e. g. 
for ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, he hardly can be inconsistent 
with himself. There will be unity of style in his works, as long as the 
object in view remains the same ; and yet, since his stock of ideas may 
be derived from various sources, I think he may not improperly be 
called an eclectic. On the other hand, if there exists a man who 
could seriously design a church with each bay in a different style, 
I should say that he did not understand the principles of any one style. 

L do not doubt that there may be a pseudo-eclecticism which may 
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be "la plaie de Tort" in France, as regards architecture. In that 
branch of art with which I am more acquainted, I mean music, such 
is certainly not the case, nor ever has been, as fu as I know. On the 
contrary, there has generally been far too much " unity of style" be* 
tween the church and the theatre. 

Yours most truly, 

S. S. Obbathxbo. 



SOME REMARKS ON GLASS PAINTING.— No. I. 

(A Communication, J 

Thb subject of the following remarks is one which the writer makes 
no apology for introducing. His remarks are by no means intended 
as conclusive, but merely as suggestions, to be followed up by others 
better qualified than himself to speak on such a subject; He has been 
struck, in common, doubtless, with many others, by the vast difierence 
which there is in the progress that has been made in glass painting, as 
compared with other branches of eccleeiology. He acknowledges, 
thankfully, that of late years very considerable progress has been made 
in this branch, and that there is a vast difference, in colour and in exe- 
cution, between the windows which are now being placed in our 
churches, and those of a few years back. Still, notwithstanding diis 
improvement, confessedly, generally speaking, our windows are inferior 
to the churches which are every day being built around us. Our glass 
painters are behind our church architects. 

Now, why is this ? But, further, there is inferiority in themselves. 
There is in many of these windows great merit ; still, as compared with 
the glass which has been preserved to us from former ages, there is 
inferiority ; while, on the other hand, many of our churches may vie 
with those erected in the palmiest days of church architecture. There 
is about them something unmistakeably modem. Even in those which 
profess to be restorations of ancient glass, there is this character dis- 
cernible: no one would for a moment mistake them for originals. 
There may be exact copying of details, — even to the defects of me*- 
diaeval drawing ; but place them in one of our old churches, and they 
do not harmonise. They have the dress, but not the spirit of former 
ages ; nor is the language which they hold to us, so to speak, really 
the language which it professes to be. 

One great cause of ^is inferiority may be a misapprehendon, on the 
part of some of our artists, of the real object to be aimed at in glass 
painting. With some the great object seems to be, to imitate, as 
closely as possible, the ^ass of former ages. These men become mere 
copyists ; being, as would naturally be expected in such a case, most 
successful in imitating the defects, — failing most in catching the spirit 
of the men whose works they copy. With others the object seems to 
be, to introduce into our churches a school of naturalistic painting, 
filling our windows with large pictures, which, in defianoe joi the. mui* 
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Uons, are spread over the whole opening ; producing an effect most 
painfully out of character with all the associations of the rest of the 
building. 

Both these classes of men are, in the mind of the writer, at fault ; 
they each, though in a different degree, fail to realise what to him 
seems to be the object to be especially aimed at in all glass painting: 
It will be allowed that the windows of a church should, like all the rest 
of its parts, be in harmony with the purpose for which the building is 
erected : they should not, that is, hold out to us a different language 
from the remaining parts. If all the other parts be inviting us to dci 
Yotion, the windows, certainly, should not call off our attention to 
other thoughts ; or, if they do, no amount of perfection in other re- 
spects can make up for this radical defect : as church paintings, they 
must be condemned. 

Now for what purpose are our churches built ? Confessedly for the 
porpose that, by assembling ourselves frequently together, we may, by 
the sight of our mutual faiUi, sustain the life of faith in our own souls. 
To this purpose, then, every part of the building should, in its due pro« 
portion, contribute. Nothing should there be introduced which can in 
any way draw off our attention from, or interfere with, this end. 

Now can it be said that these two schools of painters — ^for, fol: con* 
Tenience* sake, we may class them, with perhaps some few exceptions, 
under these two heads, of medioevalists and naturalists — comply, in 
their windows, with this rule. The object of one school seems to be a 
mere antiquarian object ; to set before our eyes exact copies of the 
paintings on which the eyes of our forefathers rested with satisfaction. 
But we do not go to our churches as we go to the mediaeval court at 
the Sydenham Palace, to gain some idea of the arts of bygone ages. 
The object of assembling ourselves together is, as has been said before, 
that we may, by the sight of our mutual faith, encourage and assist 
each other in sustaining the life of our souls ; and that we may for a 
time have our thoughts called off entirely from every object connected 
with this world, and fixed only on things immediately connected with 
our faith. Every object, then, on which our eyes rest should be calcu- 
lated in itself to aid, not interfere with or weaken, this effect. 

It may be said in justification of this practice, '* The eyes of our fore- 
ftithers rested with satisfaction on such paintings, and found no incon- 
gruity in them ; and why may not ours ? It is only because we are 
become secularised and thoroughly worldly-minded, that they do not." 
This to a certain extent is true. But then we must remember that our 
forefathers knew little more than such paintings. They found no in- 
congruity in them, because in reality to them there was none ; nor did 
the defects in the drawing strike so glaringly on their eyes, because 
they drew to the best of their ability. But to us, as reproduced, they 
are grote$>que. 

But it is against the errors of the natural school of painting, as ap- 
plied to church windows, that the writer vrishes to protest. He looks 
upon this school as thorou^y mistaking the legitimate object of glass 
painting. Its great object seems to be natural and historical accuracy, 
in a rigid keeping, in aU subjects, to the minutest details. Now this. 
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however desirable in all paintings which have not a directly devotional 
object in view, is in the mind of the writer* not the primary object to 
be sought in paintings designed for the windows of our churches. 
There, the object should be not to represent so much every minute 
detail connected with the subjects selected, but to pourtray these sub- 
jects 08 the eye of faith apprehends them. £. g. : what is the point on 
which, in thinking of the Crucifixion, the mind most naturally rests ? 
Is it not the thought of the Lord of life and death submitting to death 
for our sakes, and by that submission overcoming death ? Not, surely, 
on all the painful details of that death — ^the emaciated form, the writh- 
ing of the figures of the two thieves crucified with Him, the savage joy 
of the executioners ? This, then, ought to be the primary object in aU 
such paintings, — to try to set bodily before the eyes of the beholder 
this one thought. 

We cannot, indeed, put wholly out of sight these details, because 
•they are a part of the idea of the sacrifice itself. But then ttiej need 
not be made the most prominent objects in the picture, nor should the 
painter's chief aim -appear to be to display his knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human frame, or his strict acquaintance with the costume of the 
period. Still less should the figure of the Redeemer, hanging on the 
Cross; be a representation of a vulgar, common corpse. Even histori- 
cally viewed, that some marks of the Godhead must have been visible 
in the intensest moments of His humiliation and suffering, must be a 
fact historically true. Yet some of our painters seem to have forgotten 
this, and represent the body as a mere common corpse. 

It is not glass-painters alone who offend in this point. The writer 
has seen cheap religious prints, in which all these painful details are 
given with a sickening fidelity, and as though painters loved to dwell 
upon them. And more than this, perhaps some of the great masters 
are not exempt from such a charge. Now these, however historically 
true and faithfully given, are not the objects on which faith most loves 
to dwell. The point which she chooses thankfully to contemplate is 
the thought of her IiOrd voluntarily dying for her, and even when 
seeming to be most overcome, victorious for her sake over sin and 
death. 

This latter, then, and not the former, should be the object of the 
painter ; and his endeavour should be to bring it out clearly and pro* 
minently before the eyes of the spectator. He is not bound to bring 
before our eyes all the sickening details ;— only such as are essen- 
tial to his end, and without which, the representation would be 
untrue. 

It was, perhaps, this that led the old painters sometimes to a prac- 
tice which is often objected against, — that of representing their figures 
clothed in the ecclesiastical vestments of their own time. It was, per- 
haps, their desire to produce a strong religious effect on the minds of 
those for whom they painted that led them to do this. They knew no 
better way to give reality to the scenes they pourtrayed, than by 
placing the actors before the eyes of the spectators, as living figures, 
clothed in garments with which they had been from infancy familiar : 
thus seeking to bring them down as it were to their own time, and to 
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g;iTe to the men of their own generation a strong feeling of their' in- 
terest in them. 

However this may be, it is certain that in this point the old painters 
excel. Notwithstanding much in their figures which is untrue in point 
of drawing, and would be, if taken by itself, grotesque, they do not 
give this impression to the eye. They are, on the contrary, much more 
adapted to produce a devotional eflPect on the mind of the beholder 
than many of our modem efforts, in spite of their improved drawing ; 
while in their modem imitations the character of grotesqueness is most 
painful, when they are viewed as religious paintings. 

G. R. F. 



APHORISMS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN ART. 

(From the German of August Reichensperger.J 

Spirit alone gives life : but spirit becomes unsubstantial, when it does 
not submit to laws and rules. 

Everything great and beautiful rests on the harmonious co- operation 
of three agents ; Knowledge, Will, and Power. 

The brilliancy of our modem works of art generally serves only to 
light up their inward emptiness. 

A man that stands on a giant's shoulders is very apt to think himself 
the taller of the two. 

Never, perhaps, was genuine art so much needed, as in our over- 
worked and pretentious times. But art must penetrate all the elements 
of life, and not seek to be valued as a separate thing. 

In the Middle Ages the ideal mled, and, under her influence, the 
sensible, as the highest and lowest authority. At present intellect has 
denied the existence of the former, because she could neither be 
weighed, counted, or handled ; and pronounced the sensible tributary 
to himself. 

As the Creator has clothed man with beauty, so should man also 
impress the stamp of his higher nature on what he produces : for that 
which is merely useful cannot satisfy it. 



BESTS MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE. 

A Morning and Evening Service, Te Deum, Jubilate, Sanctus, Kyrie 
Eleeson, Gloria, Nicene Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis. Com- 
posed for Carlisle Cathedral. By W. T. Best. London : Robert 
Cocks and Co. 

English Cathedral Services can be plainly traced to the Masses and 
other Service-music of the school of Palestrina ; but a difference of 
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style between the two daases of c o mpoe i tiops n euiij observable, even 
in the sixteenth century, by those who have stndied the music of that 
period. It seems partly to be due to the naonosyllalnc and less flowing 
nature of the English langusge» partly to the wish of the Church 
authorities that the sound of the words should be as little as possible 
obscured by the music, and partly to the fear of making the service too 
long. But the fact is evident that even Falestrina's " Missa Brevis ** 
contains a larger proportion of fiigued counterpoint than the most ela- 
borate of our cathedral eervices. Very few composers are qualified by 
talent and devotional feeling to produce valuable works, while restrained 
by the narrow conventional limits. 

Mr. Best has aimed at composing a service that should not be com- 
monplace ; and it cannot be denied that he has succeeded, as to the 
greater part of it. Instead of being throughout in vocal harmony ac- 
companied note for note by the organ, he has made the accompaniment 
sometimes ascend above the voices, sometimes descend below them, 
sometimes cease altogether for a few bars, and sometimes continue in 
harmony while a melody is sung in unison by two adjacent voice-parts. 
These contrivances seem to us unobjectionable, where there is a skilful 
choir, and they must produce a striking variety. Another expedient 
which Mr. Best has employed is not equally commendable : it is a good 
idea stretched into an absurdity. Wishing, it seems, to avoid a weari- 
some sameness of time, he has gone to the other extreme of making 
the notes allotted to successive syllables sometimes very long, some- 
times so short that it is impossible to pronounce the words distinctly, 
while singing according to the metronomic mark placed at the begin- 
ning of the piece. We recommend organists who may have to accom- 
pany these services, generally to subtract a fourth or fifth part from 
the metronomic number, and to vary the tempo considerably in the 
course of the longer pieces, as the words may require. 

The general style of harmony and melody is good, being akin to that 
of Mendelssohn, but rather bolder. 

In the Te Deum there is a fault which appears to us worth mention- 
ing, besides the *one pointed out above. I'he words, " Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ," which introduce tbe second, principal divi- 
sion of the hymn, and accordingly, in the ancient melody, are accom- 
panied by a marked change, are set by Mr. Best as if they formed a 
part of the same sentence with the preceding verse. 

The " Gloria '' is not the Gloria in excelsis, (for the choir at Carlisle 
has not yet followed the good example of its neighbour at Durham, by 
contributing its share to the Church's principal " sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,") but the doxology which follows the announcement of 
the Gospel ! It seems to us most proper that this should always be 
sung to a simple harmony, like the Jmena, one of the parts keeping 
to the. monotone, and none of them being made to scream at the top 
of their voices ; but Mr. Best's idea is different. 

The Magnificat and Nunc Dimiitis are the most commendable pa3:t of 
the work. 

We shall be glad io find, it due lime, that Mr. Best has employed 
his talents on another service, avoiding the feults of this, and compris- 
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ing the BemeHdme iDStead of the JubilMie, There is no lack of Jubilate 
seirioet, and there are several good BenedictMsee in minor keys by the 
older masters; but services with the Benedktue in major keys are 
rather wanted for' the ChristmaSp Epiphany, and Easter seasons, during 
which that canticle is specially appropriate. 

In conclusion, we must observe, that it seems to be the composer's 
intention that the bass should be doubled with the pedals almost 
throughout the accompaniment. This may be very well with the new 
organ at Carlisle ; but with oigans that possess only one pedal-stop 
the effect must be rather heavy. 



REPORTS OF ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

ReportM of the United Architectural Societies of Northamptou, Yorh, 
Lincoln, Bedford, Worcester, and Leicester during the year 1855. 
London : Masters. 

TVs have to record the publication of another Part (Part II. of Volume 
III.) of the Reports and Papers of the Associated Architectural So- 
cieties. The Northampton Society contributes only one paper, but 
that a very elaborate one, on the Abbey church of Peterborough, by the 
Rev. G. A. Poole. There are three pspers communicated by the York- 
shire Society : viz., one on S. Mary's church. Kirkburn, by Mr. C. 
Brereton ; one on the Priory of S. Oswald, at Nostel, by the Rev. R. 
E. Batty ; the third on the Ecclesiastical Bells, by the Rev. A. Gatty. 
Mr! Brereton, we observe, decides in favour of Mr. Sharpe's architec- 
tural classification and nomenclatures, in a very hasty survey of the 
styles. We cannot help quoting the folk>wing extremely ludicrous 
sentence which strupk our eye in his paper : — " At Scorbro, for in- 
stance," he says, ** where one of the partners of your highly respectable 
bank resides, (J. Hall, Esq.,) the little church is very Norman, though 
without ornamentation.'* The italics are ours. Kirkburn church is a 
rather interesting Romanesque structure. It is profusely, though rudely, 
illustrated by anastatic plates. The other two papers are exceedingly 
interesting. A paper on Croyland Abbey, by the Rev. E. Moore, and 
one on some of the churdies in the neighbourhood of Newark-upon. 
Trent, by Mr. C. Baily, architect, form Uie quota of the Lincoln Dio- 
cesan Arohitectural Society. The latter is enriched with drawings and 
plans of S. Giles, Balderton, S. Peter, Claypole, and S. James, Dod- 
dington. The Bedfordshire Architectural and Arcbssological Society is 
credited with four papers. The Rev. B. E. Bridges discourses «* On 
some of the distinctive features of Christian as contrasted with Classical 
Art." In arguing against the dome as symbolising nothing but " swell- 
ing pomp/* and in contrasting unfavourably the dome of S. Paul's with 
that of S. Peter's, — (that of Brunelleschi is not even noticed in the 
paper,) — Mr. Bridges actually asserts that the celebrated inscription, 
" Lector si monumentum requiris circumspice," is written round the 
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tympanum, — " in humble contrast, it must be allowed, with the cor- 
responding circumscription in the church of the illustrious fisherman." 
Wren's inscription really occupies no very conspicuous place—- on the 
west side of the organ-loft ; and it is curious enough that such a state- 
ment could be made and printed without correction either from hearer 
or editor. A paper on the Church and ConTcntual Establishment of 
Elstow is by Mr. O. Hurst ; and some Remarks on Documents relating 
to John Milton and Isaac Barrow, preserved in the rectory-house of 
Houghton Conquest, are contributed by the Rev. H. J. Rose. Mr. 
Severn's paper on Bredon church has already appeared in our own 
pages. The Worcester Diocesan Society also communicates a useful 
paper by the Rev. G. A. Poole, entitled, '* Photography and the Sketch 
Book ;*' one by Mr. G. £. Street, on Colour as applied to Architecture ; 
Mr. Truefitt*s " Few Words, Antiquarian and Architectural," and one 
by Mr. T. H. Galton, on the Early History of Evesham Abbey. The 
concluding paper in this successful volume is one by Mr. J Thompson, 
read before the Iieicestershire Society, on the early heraldry of the 
county. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held on Monday, August 1 lth« the Rev. 
G. Robins, rural dean, in the cbair. There were elected as new mem- 
bers, R. De Capel Brooke, Esq., Rev. A. Leigh Campbell, Rev. H. 
Rokeby, jun.. Rev. G. E. Alexander. Application was made, on 
behalf of the Photographic Society, to enter into conditional union with 
this society. It was suggested that much mutual advantage would 
accrue to either society, several members of the Photographic Society 
having promised to enrich the sketch book with local architectural 
subjects. The proposal and terms of union was referred to the 
Messrs. De Sausmarez and West, as a sub- committee. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to the S. Alban's Architectural Society, 
for their hospitality and free conveyance, given to the members of the 
Northampton Society who attended the architectural congress, at S. 
Alban*s, on the 17th of June. The Rev. P. H. Lee consulted the 
committee in regard to a new vestry proposed to be built at Stoke 
Bruerne. A letter, accompanied by many drawings, was read from the 
Rev. E. Trollope, suggesting that the various architectural societies 
should combine in producing a cheap series of appropriate Christian 
designs for sepulchral memorials, especially to meet the requirements 
of the new cemeteries now so generally established. Thanks were 
voted to Mr. TroUope for his suggestion, which will be further con- 
sidered at the next meeting. The new book prepared for the re- 
ception of architectural sketches in the archdeaconry was laid on the 
table. A page is assigned for every parish in alphabetici|l order, and 
the volume is already enriched with a variety of architectural views and 
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details, from the pencil of Mr. Poole and others. The autumn meet- 
ing was fixed for Wednesday, October 15th, and an evening meeting 
was suggested on the same day, for discussing the subject of church 
bells and belfries. 



LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Spbcial General Meeting of the above society has been held at Lin- 
coln. After due discussion, it was unanimously resolved that the 
head -quarters of the society be removed from Louth to Lincoln, 
with one central committee to manage its affairs, instead of two com- 
mittees meeting the one in Lincolnshire, and the other in Notts, 
as at present. A sub- committee was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for this step, and to report to the general committee 
previous to the Mansfield meeting. The present acting secretaries, 
and the treasurer, consented to retain their offices till others in Lincoln 
or its neighbourhood could be found to supply their places, and till the 
society was again in good working order. From the statement of the 
treasurer, it appeared that the funds of the society were in a satisfactory 
condition, but that great inconvenience was experienced owing to the 
annual subscriptions not being regularly and promptly paid. It was 
resolved, therefore, that the local secretaries be henceforth authorized, 
under the direction of the general treasurer, to receive the subscriptions 
of members in their respective neighbourhoods. It was announced 
that the Duke of Portland had kindly made a contribution of £5 to the 
funds of the society. It was unanimously agreed that his Grace's name 
be added to the list of patrons. It was also announced that the Duke of 
Newcastle had consented to take the chair at the Mansfield meeting, 
unless circumstances should require his Grace's absence from the county 
at that time. 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLOGI- 

CAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTSB Meeting was held on August 25th, the Rev. J. M. 
Gresley in the chair. Some conversation took place respecting the re- 
building of the church of Humberstone, which is now in contemplation 
under the direction of Mr. Brandon, architect, in consequence of an 
opinion being expressed that this church might be restored instead 
of being rebuilt. The committee were unanimous in thinking that the 
demolition of our ancient ecclesiastical buildings, unless positively una- 
voidable, is extremely to be regretted. 

At the suggestion of Mr. S. G. Bellairs it was resolved that members 
of the society be invited to contribute photographs, sketches, &c., in 
Leicestershire, and that a book be purchased for the purpose of pre- 
serving such contributions. Mr. G. C. Bellairs exhibited some coins. 
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and several deeds of the thirteenth century, from the moniment room 
of the corporation of Iieioester, abstracts of which he is engaged in taking. 
Mr. Nevinson exhibited a drawing of the monument of a priest in GastLe- 
Donnington church : and a facsimile of the name of the notorious 
Bradshawe, the regicide, cut or scratched (among those of other round- 
heads) upon the right leg of the alabaster effi^ of Robert Haaylrig, 
Esq., in the same church : thus, — *• Bradshaw februr 30 i<555 MeoMipito 
Mei Hie Scripsit." 



NBW CHURCHBS. 

Holy Trimity, Rugby^ Wanrickehire, — ^This rather large Middle* 
Pointed church by Mr. Scott has been some time completed. It is 
cruciform in plan and composed of a derestoried nave of four broad 
bays with aisles, central lantern and tower* transepts, chancel and aisles 
of a single bay, and sanctuary beyond, with an organ chamber to the 
noith. There are two entrances, a west door, and a south porch. 
The pillars are clustered of four, and the arcade in the nave bears a 
clerestory of traceried circles. The west windows and that in the north 
transept are of four lights, the east of five, while the south transept has 
a triplet of separated lights, with a rose above. The aisle windows 
are of two lights, with a rear-vault inside, but externally displaying 
separate heads. The clerestory is returned on the west side of the 
south transept, while in that to the north this space is occupied 
by a sort of constructional passage or triforium leading to the ringers' 
chamber in the tower from a turret staircase in the north-west 
angle of the transept The chancel roof is a boarded cradle roof, 
while in the nave and transept the scantlings are shown, the plaister 
being diapered with a pattern in red — the lantern is open to the first 
story, and then ceiled flat under the ringers* chamber. The internal 
arrangements are very correct. The seats are of course open, and the 
font, which is slightly coloured, stands in the south aisle opposite the 
porch. The pulpit, of stone, is placed against the north-west lantern 
pier. The chancel rises on two steps, and is properly seated stallwise, 
the prayer-desk occupying the western stall space on the south side. 
The eagle stands in the middle of the chancel, and is of iron» painted 
slate colour, and feebly pricked out with gold, red, and blue— an in- 
harmonious combination. The sanctuary rises well on three more steps, 
and has a wooden rail. The altar, however, is devoid of footpace. 
The sedilia are managed in the south window. There are commence- 
ments of painted glass in the east window, and in that of the south 
transept, and the window at the west end of the north aiale is filled. 
The tower is capped with an open parapet, and has too much of the 
Third-Pointed tnotif, besides resembling- too closely the smaller tower 
of the old parish church of Rugby. Tliis church has, it will be seen, 
the solid merits of large size, regular plan, and correct ritualism, and a 
certain resultant grandeur. Nevertheless, we should be sorry to quote 
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it amoDg Mr. Scott's most BuccesBfiil works. It rather wants that 
eaehet of originality and feeling which they display. 

S, Pami, Lknehouse.^^We have heen fayoured with the sight of the 
design for this new church, to be erected by Mr. Rohde Hawkins* at 
the sole cost of the munificent and Tenerable Mr. W. Cotton. The 
architect has adopted the plan of a wide nave without clerestory* and 
aisles under separate gables. The tower is engaged at the west end of 
the north aisle, and the sanctuary prcgects eastward beyond the Hne of 
the nave and aisles. The principal entrances are the south porch and 
the west door in the tower. The west window is composed of two 
coupled windows, each of three lights trefoiled in the head, and with 
a sexfbil above, surmounted with a sezfoiled rose window ; a statue in a 
niche is mounted between the coupled windows. The west window of 
the south aisle is of two lights cinqfoiled. The tower, which is boldly 
buttressed, is of three stories ; in the lowest is the ddor, a double 
with a central shaft, and a carving in the tympanum; the next 
story contains three detached trefoil ligfats ; the belfry story, which is 
not quite clear of the gable, has two coupled single lights. Above 
rises a lofty and elegant octagonal broach spire with haunches dying 
on the obtique sides. This spire will have the peculiarity of an iron 
crown at about two-thirds of its height. The ringers' chan^ber is 
entered by a turret staircase to the south-east. The tiave is of five bays, 
with cirbnlar pillars, the two piers to the east, and the eastern res- 
ponds having foKaged, the rest moulded, capitals. In the west bay to 
the south aisle is placed a two.hght window, owing to the porch, in aU 
the others a window of three lights, except in the last but one to the 
nortli, which is occupied by the vestry. The rools are simple, composed 
of bracts, collars, and queen posts. The ritual arrangements are pecu** 
liar. The arch is at the sanctuary not the ohancek borne Upon responds. 
The chancel proper is provided by ndsisg the last bay 'of the nave upon 
three steps, and seating itstsiliways, with tmi beaches on either side, 
the desk occupying the position of the western stall on the south side 
and facing north sod west for lessons. The pulpit on the chancel level, 
and facing south-west, is approached by steps winding, round the pillar 
which defines the chancel to the north-west. The sanctuary levels are 
well managed, there being a step at the arch, another half-way onward» 
while the altar itself rises on a double foot pace. The east window is of 
five lights, composed of a central light and two two-light subfenestrstions. 
each having a cinqfoil in the head, while the general head contains aa 
octofoil. Tlie aisles respectively terminate with long two-light windows* 
The font stands centrally in the nave, between the first pillar to the 
south side, and the south-east tower pier. The saats &oe east, the 
alleys in the centre, being just within the pillars, except that the most 
eastern bay of each arch is seated longitudinally for children. It 
is proposed to place the organ over the vestry, i.e., to the north of 
the north aisle. We should fear that this would be a bad site for 
sound. We shall be very anxious to see this church completed, it 
is on a dignified scale and with proper ornament, another of those 
very interesting experiments of which London already happily contains 
several, to exhibit correct arrangements under modifications, not in- 
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volving principles, but intended to meet the requirements of the times 
and the conditions of the metropolis. In its motif we should say 
it took up ground intermediate between S. Mary Magdalene and S. 
Matthias*, Stoke Newington. Its dimensions are. internally, 109 ft. 
6 in. long (nave and chorus 89 ft. 6 in.» sanctuary ^0 ft.) by 6% ft. 
(nave 32 ft. aisles 15 ft/ each). 

5. , Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland, — ^The Roman Catholic 

hierarchy of Holland have adopted the original expedient of keeping a 
self-educated architect on a moderate annual salary, to do all their 
churches. M. Molkenboer, as might be expected, has (so we have 
been told) perpetrated, in fulfilment of his side of the agreement, 
several strange aberrations. In the present church he seems inclined to 
attempt an imitation of the authentic forms of church architecture. 
We wish we could congratulate him on his success. The build- 
ing follows the usual plan of nave, aisles, transepts, and apaidal choir. 
The material is red brick ; the style, we suj^ose, we must term Flam* 
boyant. The little west tower and spire are utterly out of proportion 
with the remaining edifice ; in compensation, however, there is a central 
tourelle. The nave is separated from the aisles by feeble clustered 
columns, the shafts which support the plaster groining running up 
uninterruptedly. Of this groining there is a liberal display both in the 
naves and the aisles ; the bosses in the former being of a preposterous 
size, and in truth ventilators. M. Molkenboer has been pleased to 
cover both nave and aisles with a span roof. This enables him to 
launch into an arrangement inside, which has the undoubted merit 
of originality. Nothing has been — ^nothing ever will be — seen like it. 
He has actually given a sham clerestory — the phantoms of traceried 
windows run shallow in plaster, and stuck on the wall. The transepts 
are short, and filled with wretchedly traceried windows : ditto as to 
the aisle windows. The apse has seven narrow sides, holding long 
.transomed windows. When we saw the church, it was unfinished, 
and no ritual fittings were in ; but we should think that the doors right 
and left to the sacristies would render correct arrangement impossible. 
The floor is of wood, and the west bay of the nave is choked with a 
gallery. On the whole, we are not convinced that M. Molkenboer is 
the coming man. 

Kilmore Cathedral, Ireland, — We understand that the new cathedral 
which is to be erected at Kilmore, in memory of Bishop Bedell, is to 
be a cruciform building in First- Pointed. There will be a tower and 
spire, and aisles ; but whether to the nave only, or also the choir, we 
cannot tell. But it is the Bishop's desire that the buUding sbould be 
of a churchlike character. 
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CHURCH RBSTORATIONS. 

Chapter' House, SalUbmy. -^-One of the most sacceMful refttomtiont 
of the day is that of the celebrated chapter-houae of Salisbury. We 
owe it to the skill of Mr. Clutton, and to the pious and paternal reeog- 
nidon of the memory of the late Bishop by his admirable successor 
Bishop Hamilton. Assisted, and nobly assisted, by the munificence of 
the clergy and laity of the diocese, this sumptuous monument attests 
alike the respect due to Bishop Denison's memory and the recognition 
of an artistic object which was long that prelate's care. Bishop 
Denison restored, mainly at his own expense, the cloisters at Salisbury, 
and looked forward to the restoration of the chapter-house. The 
completion of his plan is now his monument. We all remember the 
discreditable condition of this venerable fabric. Wren happily, per- 
haps, did not attempt its re-edification. He tied it together with 
strong iron bars radiating from the central shaft, and by &is contriv- 
ance the bulging walls were held, not upright, but were held together*. 
Mr. Clutton has rebuilt this shaft, piecing the central block of Pur- 
beck and adding the eight new detached shafts and a new capital 
and base of the same material. The arcade of Purbeck shafts has 
also been entirely restored, and the whole composition, like the Temple 
church, stands out curiously fulfilling the expression of the polished 
comers of the Temple. In the spandrils of this arcade is sculptured 
the cyclus of the Old TesUment history from the Creation to the 
delivery of the Law, in high relief. These reliefs were in many places 
so obliterated and decayed, that little remained in many places but the 
impression as it were of the shadows of the departed statuettes on the 
wall. Considerable ingenuity, almost equivalent to Cuvier*s or Owen's, 
has been displayed in recreating a group from the disjected members 
of % single head or foot ; and not a little familiarity witli ancient Chris- 
tian art has been displayed in this reconstruction. Though often 
conjectural, we suspect that the present completed groups faithfully re- 
present the original designs. At any rate, Uie great sculptured poems 
of France and Italy have been carefully followed, and yet the whole 
composition betrays English feeling. The artist engaged in the 
restoration of these reliefs was Mr. Philip, who has been successfully 
employed at Ely. Perhaps we are not wrong in thinking that Mr. 
Buiges's well known archnological knowMge has been brought to 
aid in these cunning recreations. The roof has been painted in exact 
reproduction of the existing remains by Mr. Hudson, who much to 
his credit has made an offering of the complete coloration of the 
sculptures, together with the wall decorations and capitals, of one whole 
bay of the arcade at his own expense. The Bishop's brother. Mr. 
Hamilton, has handsomely contributed the cost of another eighth of 
this wall painting. We may be wrong, but giving every praise to Mr. 
Hudson's pattern of the wall diaper, we think his tints far too washy. 
The colours are only indicated, the whites especially in the diaper pat- 
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teroB fail in body and substance. Yet we have been assured by very 
good authority that Mr. Hudson adopted this tone on purpose, under 
the conviction that the original colours were equally light. Again, 
while Mr. Glutton has followed the authority of the existing remains 
in restoring all the shafts in Purbeck, we see no reason whatever for 
this superstitions adherence to the old material. Purbeck marble was 
used in old times because it was the only available marble. But it is a 
very bad material ; it decomposes in damp, and loses all its brilliancy 
unless constantly polished, as the interior of Salisbury cathedral with 
its painful monotony shows : for we were absolutely surprised at the 
foot being brought home to us, that every existing shaft in the church 
is actually of Purbeck. Why then now, when so many and so good 
marbles are within our reach, defer to the old traditions and decline in 
such a building as the Salisbury chapter- house to avail ourselves of the 
rich variety of marbles which Devonshire and Derbyshire offer ? The 
floor is fully laid with encaustic tiles, and a hot water apparatus seems 
to indicate that the restored chapter-house is to be used. The cost of 
the restorations at present executed is £4700, and the Queen's contri- 
bution of £100, at her recent visit to Salisbury, is (we learn) to be ex- 
pended on a pair of brass gates. Subscriptions have been commenced 
for filling the large and sumptuous windows with painted grisaille glass : 
one window is promised, and the ladies of Salisbury, headed by the good 
Bishop's g^d wife, are subscribing for a second. The vestibule leading 
from the cloister, with its curious series of female martyrs surrounding 
the arch, has not yet been commenced. The great quatrefoil enclosing 
a Majesty is also wanting. Nor, lacking the sum required for it, 
£1500, is it at present contemplated to restore what is so much wanted, 
the conical roof. Restore, we say, in deference to Mr. Glutton's con- 
clusions: for however convinced that such a roof is desirable and 
necessary to the artistic effect of the building and to its general 
grouping, we doubt whether this roof ever was erected. That it 
ought to have been, and that it was meant to have been, we have no 
doubt: but neither the present roof exhibits traces of it, nor are 
there, as far as we are aware, any records of its existence. It only 
remains to add, that Mr. Glutton has thoroughly repaired the external 
wails, the window tracery, and the cappings of the buttresses, many 
of which he has built out to double their original thickness to resist 
the thrust of the roof. The curious sacristy, with the muniment room 
as a second floor, has also been carefully restored. It is a perfect 
model in neatness and arrangement of what such a chamber should be. 
And its grouping, with the cathedral and chapter-house, is a well 
known feature in the brilliant entourage of this the most picturesque 
and complete of our great churches. 

Manchester Cathedral. — ^The restoration of the stone-work in Man- 
chester cathedral is in progress on the south side, showing again its 
original elaborateness of detail. At present the characteristic rood 
turret is down preparatory to being rebuilt. Inside we notice no 
change, except the erection of a sitting statue to Humphrey Ghetham 
(good in itself, but much misplaced), which stands at the east end of 
the north choir aisle, and is backed by a memorial window to the same 
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worthy by Mr. WaHes, too much in his old style of predominant 
yellow. 

S. Mary and All Saints, Great Budworthy Cheshire. — ^This large and 
interesting Third-Pointed church is in the course of restoration, chiefly 
under the superintendence of Mr. Salvin, and in consequence of the 
residence in the parish of more than one person of wealth and zealous 
churchmanship. The parish had led the way by demolishing some 
frightful galleries, which encumbered the spacious nave of six bays, and 
broad aisles, and opening out the west tower. The chief activity, how- 
ever, is being shown in the chancel, which has the peculiarity of being 
a step lower than the nave; and much depressed in the roof, as a 
window exists over the chancel-arch. Its arrangements are still under 
consideration, though to be immediately carried out. We wish that 
the ancient stalls, which have been spared from destruction, might be 
replaced and repaired. They are remarkable for their poppy-heads re- 
presenting three feathers, the crest of the Dutton family. A very pretty 
rail; by Mr. Woodyer, tastefully painted blue, with panel gilding, has 
been j>laced in the south chancel-aisle, by R. £. Warburton, Esq., 
round the place of family interment. There is a quasi-transeptal lady 
chapel standing out of the north nave-aisle, which is now the joint 
place of interment of Lord De Tabley and another family, who have 
jointly restored it. A stone screen, of rather massive but not inelegant 
stonework, (by Mr. Salvin,) divides it from the body of the church ; 
while two coped tombs, having floriated crosses, of precisely similar 
design, and inscribed with the names of either family, indicate on the 
floor the central point of each division. As this chapel, from its posi- 
tion and the size of the church, can never be used or needed for con- 
gpregational purposes, the usual objections to such an appropriation of 
an integral portion of a church do not in the present instance attach. ' 

8. Oswald, Lower Fewer, Cheshire, — Some of our most constant 
readers will remember that we gave a lithograph of this church, in its 
original condition, in our early volume on Monumental Brasses. It has 
recently been restored by Mr. Salvin. It will be recollected that the 
outer walls are " half timbered," i.e., composed of vertical and hori- 
zontal beams of oak, filled in with plaster ; while the pillars and whole 
internal construction are of oak, the date of its construction being to 
the close of Third- Pointed. From the indications afforded by the roof, 
Mr. Salvin decided that the aisles were formerly gabled, in which form 
he has restored them. The pillars of the arcade are cut into an octagonal 
form, with small moulded capitals ; and curved beams arching off give 
the aspect of arches, as in Mr. Carpenter's wooden church, published 
in the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, which bears a striking, though uncon- 
scious, resemblance to the one before us. Other massive beams are 
thrown out, to bear the roof of nave and aisles, the latter having the 
additional strengthening of tie-beams, of which those remaining in the 
south aisle have a graceful surface ornamentation of quatrefoib. 
Without drawings, we could not make the construction more intelli- 
gible, and therefore abstain ; merely noting the graceful peculiarity of 
the double breastsummers, connected by a sort of screen-work of 
short spars. The windows, likewise of oak, are of several lights. 
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with simple pointed heads. The Jacohean low chanod-screen, the 
pulpit of the same date» with some ioteresting marquetrie work, 
and a still later parclose in the north chanoel-aisle, correspond with the 
general motif of the church, as they would not have done in one of 
stone. Those parcloses which are original are very simple, and full of 
character. The sanctuary is well raised ahove the chancel. The latter has 
a rather rich tile pavings the thing we least like in the whole restoration. 
It would he good anywhere else ; here it is too garish. The seats (of 
the last century, we should think) generally face the east» but have 
doors. The early font, of a circular form, standing in the north aisle, 
as if in defiance of the remaining structure, is of rather massive stone. 
We should not forget that the Third-Pointed west tower is likewise of 
stone. 

Holy Cro$8, Ilam, Staffordshire. — This interesting and beautifully 
situated little church, standing at the foot of Dove Dale, has just been 
restored, if we should not rather say rebuilt, by Mr. Scott, at the cost 
of the munificent patron. The original church was composed of a 
west tower, nave, and chancel, with a large chantry to the south ; 
the style varying from a walled- up doorway on the south side which 
may be Saxon, to late debased. The chantry was and is remarkable 
as containing the shrine of a local saint, S. Bertolin of Stafford, in 
the form of a detached high tomb, with quatrefoil openings in the 
sides large enough for the pilgrims to creep through. The nave being 
destitute of aisles, this chantry was extended just so far westward as 
to be accessible from it by a doorway. Besides these features, the 
church is remarkable for a large and sumptuous mausoleum, erected 
about thirty years since from the designs of Sir Francis Chantrey, and 
containing a monument from his chisel. It is attached to the chancel 
on the north side, and is in plan an oblong octagon, ranging from north 
to south. The style is Third-Pointed, and it is rather richly groined, 
and is altogether much superior to what might have been expected 
from its date — internally indeed it is of striking effect. In the resto- 
ration of this church the only addition made by Mr. Scott has been 
^e addition of a north aisle of three bays. This and the nave are 
filled with open and unappropriated seats. The tower b now sur* 
mounted by a saddle-back roof, a form judiciously adopted in order to 
keep the church low in reference to the steep and lofty hills which 
close in the valley where it stands. The chancel arch has been re- 
built, and now rises from responds with bold foliaged capitals, those iu 
the arcade being merely moulded. The chancel screen, of iron, by 
Mr. Skidmore, deserves particular notice. It is a low screen, entirely 
transparent, but yet of sufiicient richness in its design to give the ne- 
cessary idea of enclosure. It is enhanced by colour, and surmounted 
by a brass cresting, standards for lights rising on either side of tiie 
gates. The chancel is fitted with stalls and subsellse, and the sanctuary 
is well defined. The east end is lined up to the cill of the window with 
a diaper of coloured tiles of an harmonious and velvety tone, while 
behind the altar is placed a rich alabaster reredos, arcaded with marble 
shafts, and the panels likewise filled with tiUng, the central one bearing 
a gold cross. As yet there are no sedilia, a wooden bench supplying 
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their place, but the deficiency will soon be rectified. The eastern 
triplet is filled with medallion glass by Mr. Clayton (executed by Mr. 
Ward), graceful in design and light in colour, the due mixture of 
white being not forgotten. The lancet towards the west of the nave 
on the north side likewise contains Mr. Clayton's glass, and the square- 
headed three- light Late Middle-Pointed window more to the east is to 
be proximately filled with the same — the thankoffering of the parish : 
one light, representing our Blessed Loan and His mother, being in on 
the day of consecration ; the other windows contain Powell's quarries 
with cobured borders. The organ has been placed in the south 
chantry, where it however does not occupy a felicitous position, as it 
hides the tomb of S. Bertolin. We should advise its being divided 
into two parts and placed on either side of the east window of this 
chapel. We must not forget to say that the modem south chaocel 
aisle serving as a vestibule to the mausoleum is groined in conformity 
with that structure. The intricacy of plan produced by the broad 
south choir aisle, and on the north this construction of unusual and 
sumptuous form is noticeable. Externally the mausoleuai requires read- 
justment ; for as it is. the somewhat horizontal heavy line of its parapet 
jars with the remaining church. A conical roof would crush the whole 
residuary structure, besides its obloog form would render such a capping 
peculiarly unmanageable. On the whole, we would advise such a roof 
truncated just above the parapet line, covered with a lead fiat, and 
surrounded with a rich and lofty cresting of metal work. In conclu* 
sion, we must alike cong^tulate Mr. Scott and the munificent donor 
upon this very interesting restoration. 

8. Chad's, Sttfford. — ^The works at this church, by Mr. Ward, which 
we noticed last year, have been brought to a provisional close. The 
chancel is completed, and looks most satisfiEbctory. The lantern is 
walled up north and south, but the beauty of the Romanesque arches 
is apparent; while in the nave, though too much of the miserable 
disfig^urement of the last century is still perforce left, yet one bay, the 
most eastern on the south side, has been restored with a sort of ad 
interim instalment of aisle serving as vestry, and showing the Ro- 
manesque arch and clerestory above : a portion of the next arch has 
also been opened, and the entire clerestory on that side stripped. The 
ritual arrangements comprise reading«desk looking south, just within 
the lantern on the south side, with lectern adjacent, while on the oppo- 
site side is placed a low stone pulpit of a creditable design. The seats 
are all open, low, and uniform. The font is circular, of Romanesque 
design. The west and side windows of the chancel are filled with 
pattern painted glass. 

8. Eiheldreda, Bithap's- Hatfield. Herte.— The chancel of this church 
has just been restored by Mr. Street as a memorial to a deceased rector. 
We are sorry .to say we cannot think it one of his most success- 
ful works. 'The altar, standing under the east window, which drops 
low, is backed by an alabaster baldachin just so much narrower than 
the window as to let in a streak of light on either side* The wooden 
sedilia are placed, we do not know why, to the north. But our chief 
objection is to the sanctuary rail, which is actually shorter than the 
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space it has to epan, and accordingly stops short at its north end with 
a gap wide enough for a man to squeeze through. We understand 
that this error arises from the measurements having heen made at the 
east end and the non-parallelism of the chancel lines not being thought 
of. The inference which we draw from this oversight is that " there 
is no trust like trial.'* The chancel u seated stallwise, but the pat- 
terns of the wood- work is rather ungraceful. We trust that in anj 
further restoration the stately Jacobean pardoses will be preserved. 
They are fine t)f their kind and possess historical interest. 

S. Bartholomew, Burwash, Sussex. — ^The restoration of this charac- 
teristic church by Mr. Slater, to which we have already alluded, has 
been recently completed. The curious western poirdi is now entirely 
renovated, and is secured by rather lofty gates of ornamental iron work* 
of a very simple and graceful design, executed by the donor from the 
architect's hands. Over the west door has been inserted a very pretty 
niche, adorned with that local product, the hop. The tower against 
which this porch abuts, of early Norman work, has been completely 
renovated, and the ringing chamber is now approached by a turret stair- 
case on the north-east angle, which leaves the area both of the porch 
and tower entirely open to the church. The nave is composed of three 
bays, with north and south aisles, which have in the restoration been 
widened for congregational accommodation, and are placed under 
separate gables. The pillars are all octagonal, of early Middle-Pointed 
date, except one, which is circular. The windows (Middle-Pointed) are 
square-headed externally, and hooded inside, and restored from the old 
windows. The roof is of the cradle form, with ties. The seats, of 
deal, are all open. The font stands in the north aisle. The chancel- 
arch is broad, and rather low, following the proportions of the chancel, 
which is devoid of clerestory. The desk fiacing north, and the lectern, 
of simple design, stand to the south-west of the arch ; the pulpit, of 
wood, upon a stone base, on the opposite side. There is a low wooden 
chancel-screen, destitute of gates. Within this it has unfortunately 
been necessary to provide congregational accommodation, in the form 
of three rows of longitudinal seats on either side. The chancel and 
sanctuary rise by three levels of a step each ; the sanctuary rail is of 
wood. On the south side of the chancel is a curious quasi-lychno- 
scopic window, of Middle-Pointed date, composed of a single broad 
light, with foliated head. All the other windows of the church are 
First-Pointed. The eastern triplet is filled with graceful medallion 
glass, by Mr. Clayton, with a due admixture of grisaille. The vestry 
stands on the north side of the chancel, with an organ chamber (not 
yet made use oO over it. Before this restoration was undertaken, the 
aspect of the church, cut up with enormous galleries, was frightful to 
behold. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir. — Permit me to point out two slight errors in H. E.'s account of 
certain churches in Warwickshire. Barford church was not restored, 
but rebuilt, with the exception of, I believe, the tower ; and the lancet 
windows in the chancel of Wellesboume are fiUed by Holland's, and 
not Hardman*s, stained glass. 

Wasperton church is well worth a visit from any one who may find 
himself within ten miles of it : it is a perfect bijou. That at Charle- 
cote, on the other hand, is a failure, the heavy cost being taken into 
consideration ; and the tower especially is a production worthy of the 
watering- place school. The village of Witnash ought to be inspected 
by all landlords desirous of erecting good model cottages for their 
labourers on a cheap scale. I say cheap, because I cannot imagine 
that, where timber is plentiful, any material costs less than wooden 
frames, with the openings filled in, (in one case I observed it was with 
wattle,) and plastered over. Unless I was misinformed, the credit of 
the pleasing condition of Witnash is due to Mr. Landor, a brother of 
the poet. Mr. L. resides near the village, and indulges in a good ar- 
chaeological taste, not only within his own house, but wherever his 
influence extends. 

I must take this opportunity of apologising to Mr. Street, for having 
accused him of holding that all three of the windows at the east end of 
the south aisle of S. German's church were in situ ; as I find, by a re- 
ference to his paper in the Exeter Society's Transactions, that he did 
not advance such a statement. I must, however, retain my opinion aa 
regards the date of the window about which we differ, notwithstanding 
that I agree with what he says concerning the character of its details. 
Its three companion windows are so obviously Third-Pointed, and so 
exactly in keeping with the rest of the architecture of that part of the 
church, that I have no doubts upon the subject, neither had Mr. J. P. 
St. Aubyn, whom I quoted.. It has been frequently observed that the 
old architects of Devon and Cornwall were much given to " hark back" 
to bygone styles, and I have previously given instances of it in the 
pseudo- Romanesque remains at S. German*s, as well as in the round- 
headed, Norman-like windows often to be found in Third-Pointed 
belfries. I will now furnish two more singular cases. The church of 
King Charles the Martyr, at Plymouth, which, as its name implies, was 
built after the Rebellion, contains as good specimens (or rather imi- 
tations) of Second and Third-Pointed architecture as will be found in 
any of our modem churches erected about fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The church, too, of Ottery S. Mary (which I have never seen) exhibits 
First- Pointed architecture, which has been proved by documents to 
have been erected during the Second-Pointed era. I give this from 
hearsay, but believe it to be quite correct. 

An ECCLBSIOLOOIST. 
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COLOOiri CATHBDBAL. 

M. Reichensperger has reqaested the advice of English eoclesiolo- 
gists, through oar pages, upon the iconography of the future pointed 
windows of the clerestory of the nave and transepts of Cologne Ca- 
thedral. He states, «* In the choir is seen in each bay a single figure 
under a canopy in royal costume, the last window in the apse dsplays 
the Nativity of our Lobd in a medallion, and the tree of Jesse. Ac- 
cording to the most accredited opinion the above figures represent the 
kings of Judah, but this interpretation still admits of doubts. It is a 
matter of course to my mind, that the remainder of the clerestory 
should display the same general character as that of the choir, which 
greatly resembles the windows of Bourges published by Martin and 
Cahier. But what ought the figures to be ? The chapter has just 
done me the honour to consult me. According to my first idea, on 
the left hand, entering from the west, should be placed the represen- 
tations of the New, and on the opposite side those of the Old Testa- 
ment. But who in this case should those representations be ? It is 
necessary to bring into the combination the statues which are to be 
placed against each column of the cross-— of whom in the choir those 
of the twelve Apostles, the Blessed Virgin, and our Blessed Lord, have 
already been erected. Accordingly a great number of figures await 
an iconographical arrangement." It will not surprise our readen that 
M. Reichensperger, one of the judges of lille, mentions the names of 
Messrs. Clutton and Surges as advisers whose opinion he would like 
to obtain. We need not add that we gladly open our pages to com- 
munications on this question. 

We hear that the painted glass of N6tre Dame, Parian is under com- 
petition with six artists. 

Our paper on the recent London churches must, we regret, again 
stand over. 

Received, too late for insertion in our present number, the communi- 
cations of J. C. J. — ^F. D. — Mr. W. Vose Pickett We have also to 
acknowledge Part I. of Mr. J. W. Hallam's *< Monumental Memorials" — 
G. R. P.— An Ecdesiologist— G. S.— R. J. W. 

Errata. — In page 314, line 16, in our last number, for "towen" 
lege «* houses." «« Were," in the sixth line of the following page 
ought to be <' was." It was the choir only of Wolverhampton church 
which was rebuilt in the seventeenth century, the nortii aisle and 
transepts are of mediasval date. 
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ORNAMENTAL LEADWORK.> 

Bt W. Bubobs, Esq. 

At the present time perhaps there is no metal considered less suited to 
the purposes of the fine arts than the suhject of the present notice. 
However, the great artists of the middle ages thought very differently. 
Their architecture was (and always must l>e) eminently an architecture 
of figures and subjects, and accordingly they compelled even lead to 
bear its part in the great poem of Christian art. They cast it into 
ornaments, they hammered it into figures, and with the help of tin, 
they executed imperishable paintings, which, when placed beyond the 
reach of man, have far more successfully resisted the ravages of time 
than the crumbling sculpture or the worm-eaten dossel. 

At the same time it must be confessed that the intrinsic value of the 
material has but too often been the cause of its destruction, and, 
although as citizens, we can scarcely blame the French government for 
melting even the historiated lead into buUets for the defence of the coun- 
try, yet, as artists, we must ever deplore a necessity which has left us 
vestiges so few that our curiosity is rather stimulated than our inquiries 
gratified. I can therefore only pretend to put before you a very short 
notice of the various objects which our forefathers produced in lead 
and tin, — beginning with those belonging to the Church — the great 
art patroness of the middle ages. 

Roofs. 

Let us imagine the architect had got up the carpentry of his roof, 
and then proceed to ascertain how he went to work to cover it ; and 
here it may be premised that his roof is a very different one to those 
designed by the late ingenious Mr. Peter Nicholson. However, the 
only points of difference with which we have to do at present 



^ [The interest and novelty of the gubject of this able paper must form our excnae 
for pnbliahing, with the advantage of the author's revision, what has aUeady ap- 
peared in the pages of a oontemporary» The number of the Builder which con- 
tained it is, we understand, out of print. — EdJ] 
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fint of all» that thore im no ridge-board, the laften meeting one another 
at top whilst they are kept in a strai^t Hne t>y means t>f a ridge-beam 
below ; the second point of difference is, that the king-posts stand up 
above the roof for a considerable distance.^ In the thirteenth and early 
part of the fourteenth century however, when continuous ridges were 
used, composed of isolated members as at Amiens or Exeter, the ends 
of all the king-posts, except that over the apse, were cut off, as they 
would not be wanted for the support of the ridge. 

Now the architect, in those days as in these, had the choice of tiles, 
slates, or lead, to cover his roof with, but then, as now, the latter was 
by far the most costly and the more esteemed. Still, even tiles and slates, 
under his hands, became beautiful : the tiles were covered with variously 
coloured enamels as at Mantes, while the slates had theii' edges cut into 
divers shapes, and were disposed in patterns according to their tints. 

When lead was used, it was generally very thick ; that at Canter- 
bury, I am told by Mr. Austin, runs about 12 lbs. to the foot. The 
roof being boarded, the lead was laid on much in the same manner as 
at the present day, except that the sheets were somewhat narrower 
(about two feet between the rolls), and that these latter were formed 
by turning over the sides of the sheets^ without the assistance of the 
wooden rolls used by the modem plumber. If there was no ridge the 
rolls were continued over the top of the roof and a little way down 
the opposite side, so as to allow the sheets to hang well on. If, how- 
ever, there was a ridge, the method was rather different. And here it 
may be observed, that, during the middle ages, everything susceptible 
of having a ridge applied to it had one ; this was the case even with 
the miniature enamelled " Bahuts de Limoges," and still more so with 
regard to the large silver chasses for reliques, some of the crestings of 
which are most beauliful, though of course treated according to the 
different nature of the material employed. The tile roofs had die 
crestings, several of which have been discovered at Great Malvern.' but 
the slate roofs were treated in a similar manner to the lead ones, to 
which latter we now return. We have hitherto supposed the roof to 
have been boarded and covered with lead, with the rolls continued over 
the apex. Now, as these roUs would interfere with the ridge, they 
must be suppressed, and accordingly the sheets of lead are made to 
finish at some little distance (one foot or more) from the top of the 
roof where they are turned in and nailed to the under side of boarding. 
The apex was not generally covered by two boards butting up against 
each other : on the contrary, it was thought better to cut a sort of 
trough out of the solid, and to apply it reversed to the top of the 
rafters, so as to form as solid a foundation as possible for the ridge. 
Irons in the form of an inverted Y were nailed qu this inverted trough 



^ In the TreatiBe on Carpentry, published by MaChnrin Joasee. in the aiiddle of 
the seTenteenth century, the roo& are invariably repnoented with the Idog-poats 
rinng some very considerable distance above the ridge of roof. Even at that time 
the old traditions were still followed. The present unsatisfactory system of car- 
pentry must claim the celebrated Philibert de Lonne for its parent, who published 
his work in 1548. 

- ' Journal of Archseological Institute an4 Farker's Glossary. Others are to be 
found in the Museum at Troyes. 
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at proper mtemds, and then the piece of lead fonnuig the lidge piece 
haying had corresponding holes cot in the middle wa^ slipped over 
them. The next thing was to cast the various members of the cresting, 
to solder them together (for they could only be cast in halves), to slip 
them over the projecting irons, and lastly, to solder their lower extre- 
mities to the leaden ndge piece. When nails were used, the heads 
were covered with a square piece of lead soldered at one end : and as 
this solder extends some way down, and is marked with the iron, at a 
little distance the whole looks like a coat of arms with a chef. Fig. I. 
is from Amiens, and affords an excellent example of the very simplest 
form of ridge. Unfortunately there is nothing to tell the date by, as 
the fleurs-de-lys have been mutilated on one of those occasions when 
the French nation, wearied with kings, expelled the dynasty and de- 
faced its badges. Most probably it is a sixteenth century restoration 
of the thirteenth century ridge : for the spire was burnt down, and 
with it part of the roof in 15^7, and, when restored shortly after, a 
▼ery different form of ridge was in vogue. At Rheims, the principal 
member of the cresting was two feet high and one foot six inches wide 
(French measure), that at Exeter is about one foot high by ten inches 
wide. I am afraid that even the oldest part of the Exeter ridge must 
be considered as a sixteenth century restoration of an earlier one. Mr. 
Cornish who conducts the works of this cathedral has presented one of 
the ornaments to the Architectural Museum, where it is now to be seen ; 
t is very badly cast, and ill adapted for its position* as the upper part 
8 heavier than the lower. 

The next modification of these simple forms is to be seen at Noyen, 
where a cusping is attached to the bottom of the trefoil or fleur de lys ; 
this cusping being supported on two sides would have strength enough 
to keep it straight and not to sag by its own weight ; this example is 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

I must now go for authorities to the work of M. de la Querriere, who 
has given several specimens of ridges, but unfortunately has said nothing 
concerning their construction, which, however, was all upon the same 
principle ; and we now see why the king-posts are carried up» for to 
them is nailed at some distance above the apex of the roof, a bar of iron 
covered loosely with lead. The ridge, which is always of an open and 
delicate pattern, is cast in two halves as usual (except when it is very 
light and open), is then soldered at bottom to the ridge piece, and at 
the top to the lead pipe covering the iron bar. 

Occasionally, as in the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde, at Rouen, the 
cresting is divided into two parts, one of which is fixed above and the 
other below the iron bar. In this case the upper portion is always the 
lightest, but still should always be kept very subordinate, as on account 
of having nothing to support it, it is liable to sag. De la Querriere 
teUs us, that in this instance it had disappeared. 

Where slates were used, another decoration to the ridge piece was 
the application of long-pointed strips of lead alternately pointed and 
curved.^ These were east and soldered on to its lower extremity ; they 

^ Their might likewiie be nailed on to the boarding of the roof. The illustration 
is from f>e la Querriere's work. 
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occur at the Chateau MeilUmt, Seine Inferieure, (Fig« II.) ; at the house 
of Jaques Coeur and at the Hotel Cujaa* Bourges. 

GlROUBTTSS. 

One of the objects of permitting the king-posts of roofe and the 
centre posts of spires and dormer windows to project, was to get some- 
thing on which to fasten the GKrouette, £pi» Finial, or weather cock. 
These Girouettes must have been one of the principal features in a 
mediaeval town. Every house had one, if not several, and although 
there were laws occasionally passed restricting particular forms of vanes 
to the nobility, there were none that I know of to prevent the bour- 
geoisie having theirs in the shape of animals, birds, &c. We may gain 
some idea of what the general effect of an assemblage of these vanes 
must have been from the illumination of Troy Town, published in Mr. 
Shaw*s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, Vol. 9. 

The Girouettes, although remaining in far greater numbers than the 
ridges are, if anything, even more difficult to get at for the purposes of 
study, inasmuch as they are placed on the most elevated parts of the 
edifice, and nobody ever cares to take them down until the building 
itself is destroyed. However. I have been so fortunate as to meet 
with one in the possession of M. Benvignac of Lille, who kindly afforded 
me every facility for examining and drawing it.^ The construction is 
as follows : — An iron rod. the length of the proposed girouette is split 
at the end into four feet, which are made rather long and broad, in 
order to fix it securely on to the king post ; this part is secured from 
the weather by a square hollow pyramidal covering of lead resting on 
the rafters and ridge of the roof; the rest of the rod is covered by a 
lead pipe, to which are attached various ornaments. This principle 
applies to the construction of all girouettes, the only difference con- 
sisting in the ornaments, which, in the greater ones, will be found to 
be larger and more complicated ; the lead pipe in these latter is made 
in several pieces and each part of it supports itself upon the one below, 
which generally terminates with a flattened sphere or some other orna- 
ment adapted to the purpose.^ The upper piece of all which rested on 
the top of the iron rod had the plate of copper forming the vane sol- 
dered on last, and Mr. Potter, of South Molton Street, informs me, that 
in the ancient work these upper pipes had a piece of agate inside, so 
that there might be less friction on the top of the iron rod ; but in the 
present day, gun metal is used instead. The vane itself was painted 
with the arms of the proprietor or else gilt. 

It is a curious thing that Chaucer as well as several other authors 
mention the harmony made by the vanes as something to be admired.' 
Whether this is simply an exaggerated poetical expression for the 

^ This girouette came originally from Tonmay. 

' See ^gs. iii. and iv. from the Church of N. D. Chalons -sur-Mame. Although I 
am not able positively to assert the correctness of the section, yet bj getting on the 
same level, I was enabled to detect accurately the junctions, solderings, and over- 
lappings, &c. by the help of an opera glass. The iron supports, for the great orna- 
ment, at A, Fig. iv., were apparent from the sagging of the lead. 

* Quotations and extracts on this subject will be found iu Hunt*8 Exemplars of 
Tudor Architecture. 
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ereaking noise a number of vanes would collectively make ; or whether 
each vane turned some mechanism concealed in the lead ornaments 
below; or whether the vane being double, the wind by blowing in 
between produced a noise like that of an i£olian harp, it is almost im- 
possible at this time to decide. 

The hospital at Beaune in Burgundy^ is the only building I am 
acquainted with which has preserved the whole of its girouettes, and 
which can give us an idea of the effect produced by a number of these 
decorations ; but inasmuch as they have all been restored and repaired, 
I can hardly consider them as quite safe guides with regard to the lead 
ornaments, although these latter themselves are pretty authentic, as 
several of the ancient stone moulds are preserved, and have been made 
to do duty agfdn. During the Middle Ages the moulds for running 
lead ornaments were often made in stone. There is a mould formed 
In what is called the Speckstein, a lithographic stone, preserved among 
the collection of leaden tokens in the British Museum. See also the 
Bristol Volume of the Archieological Institute with regard to a mould 
for pilgrims' tokens, said to have been found in the catacombs at Rome. 

The general arrangement of the ornaments appears to have been 
this : the square pyramidal base was decorated at the sides with 
crockets ; these in the Toumay specimen are flat, cast in lengths 
of three, and then soldered on to the edges. In larger examples than 
this the crockets resemble those placed in the upper part of the 
girouette and described hereafter. A gilded sun, very thin and very 
open, was often fixed to the front of the base.^ 

The space between the base and the weather-cock is for the most 
part occupied by three tiers of ornaments. The lowest consists of 
a flattened sphere, from which project sundry square or cylindrical 
short pipes, ending in stars or quatrefoils or masks, but more gene- 
rally in a lozenge-shaped ornament, surmounted by a pediment ; these 
several parts are cast separately, and then soldered together. When 
this lower ornament is very large, as often happens, it requires to 
be supported by irons which are attached to the centre (iron) stem ; of 
course, in this case» the lead pipe is interrupted (Fig. iv.) The ornament 
in the second tier is often a repetition of the one below, only smaller. 
Occasionally it takes the form of an open vessel, and does duty as 
a bird's nest. They would appear to have been as fond of birds in the 
Middle Ages as they are now of storks in Holland and Upper Germany, 
where a nest is regularly made upon the top of the house against the 
bird's return. The last stage generaUy consists of a finial, formed 
of four or more crockets. These crockets are cast in halves, soldered 
together; the stems again soldered to the lead pipe, and the inner leaves to 
each other. This, if they are not very large, will be suflicient to support 
them ; if on the contrary they are rather large, each crocket has a thin 
piece of iron covered with leaid (copper will do alone), one end of which 
is soldered to the lead pipe, and the other to the extremity of the crocket.^ 

^ See Mr. Clntton's work on French Domestic Architecture. 
' See Fig. v., a dormer from the bocpitsl at Beaune. 

' This arrangement is to'tte found in the girouette at the end of the north tran- 
sept, Amiens OnthedraL 
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And whiie an this nbftct, it may be as well to show hov t^e largest 
crockets, such as those on the spire at Amiens, which are 1 It. in. 
long, are managed. An iron, about 1^ in. square, has itaend split into 
two parts, so that it resembles the letter T ; the split part is nailed 
on to a single rafter, and the other, which jnts out, is covered with lead ; 
on the vpper surface is soldered a piece of very thick lead, to which 
some of Ite upper leaves of the crocket are soldered ; the end leai^es 
next tte rafter and the stslk are of course ixed to the lead covering 
of spiie as usual (Fig. vi.) Another way of treating the medium sized 
crockets was to make the iron in the form of an Lr fixed in a similar 
Bsanaer^ the projecting part covered with lead as usual, is soldered to 
the inside of the back of ti&e crodcet, in the body of which two hcrfes 
are bored to let out the wet (Fig. vii.) The erackets lauung' up the 
sides of donaeia ase usually executed in this manner. 

But to return to the girouette : a very favourite ornament for tiieir 
upper parts, was four or mors thick iron wires covered with kad,^ the 
ends of which are fixed into a thick square horizontal piece of lead 
seUered on to the pipe ; a litcie higher there is another horizontal piece 
of a ciBSttlar form, to which they ase agaift sekksted ; lAie extremities 
of th& wares end with flowers or balls. 

FievBKs. 

Another very letvourite finish for a roof, especially at the east end, 
was a figure of the patron saint, beaten out in lead. The following 
extract, given by M. de Laborde, from the accounts of St. Maclou, 
Rouen,' gives us some information upon the subject, as well as the 
names of the artists. '* 1514. To John Pothyn, sculptor, for having 
carved a prophet in walnut wood, to serve as a mould and pattern for 
the works in lead.'* AH then the plumber had to do was to hammer 
sheets of lead over the wood statue until they fitted to the shape ; 
these were then cot ofF, and soldered togetiher again with an iron 
framework inside, to prevent the figure from getting out of shape, and 
as a means of securely fixing tiie whole aflair. At Paris, where 
several* of these figures' have lately been executed for the 8Ce. Ghapelle 
and elsewhere, cast-iron moulds are substituted for those in wood, 
as will be seen by the following notice, which I owe to the kindness of 
M. GFerente of Pan's. 

" You were correct in thinking the angel at the cfaevet of the Ste. 
Ghapelle is made of lead> Wood and lead are the only materials used 
in the Fleche; for all the flkt surfaces cast-lead is employed, but for 
the omamente and figures mflled-lead is hammered on to cast-iron 
moulds. In a few instances lead-castings are met with, such as the 
suns, in the arcades. There is no zinc used at all. The moulds for 
the figures are made of course in several pieces, the difi^rent parts of the 
figure having been beaten up upon tiiem, are joined together, soldered 
inside, and Uie joinings outside made with the hammer. As to tiie 
decoration there is no tinning at the Ste. GhapeUe, but merely gilding, 

* Copper wires m in the prerious ioflttnoe can be inbstitated. 

^ HotiM dc8 Enuinz, &c. da Louvre, par M. de Laborde. P^. I8S3. 

' In lome late publication it was atated that this ii^re was in zinc. 
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%hich 18 done with two coats of oil, yellow tiDt-Tarnish, and over it 
gold in leaf." 

Inhere is one diffei«noe between the ancient and modern leaden 
figures, which I think perhaps deserves to be noticed. The latter are 
soldered together like a modem work in bronze, i.e., the whole of the 
surface is homogeneous. Now as far as I could ascertain by reference 
to the igures on the spire at Amiens, the former, (i.e. the ancient ones) 
although soldered in parts, are nevertheless in two or three pieces,- the 
joint probably being made by means of a lap as in roofs, and the places 
of junction concealed by means of the folds of the drapery. In fact in 
a similar manner to the ancient bronze statues at Herculaneum.^ 

The same method was carried out in detadied pieces of carpentry- 
covered with lead, such as pinnacles^ where one (if not two) of the edgea 
is made by a lap, never by solder. It would appear to have been a prin* 
ciple to lay the lead as loose as possible, and to be very sparing in the 
employment of solder. It still remains to be proved which is the 
better of these two ways of constructing figures in lead — that of the 
modems is certainly the strongest ; the only fear would be the chance 
of it cracking for want of the necessary play for expansion. The figure. 
most generally placed on the abside of a cathedral was a gigantic 
angel, which was so contrived as to answer the purpose of a weather- 
cock, by means of the wind acting on its wings.^ There are examples 
at Chartres and Rheims — the former is modern, the latter doubtful. 
At Evreux the crest ended in S. Michael and the Dragon ; at Rouen, 
with a S. George ; but of all the leaden figures which have come down . 
to us, few exceed those on the fleche or spire of Amiens Cathedral, 
as large as life, and representing our Loan, the Blessed Virgin,. 
S. Peter, S. Paul, S. James, S. Firman, and S. Ulpha. Above them 
are smaller figures of angels, bearing the instruments of the Passion. 
This fleche is truly a chef d*€Buvre, whether we consider it with regard 
to its carpentry or its lead- work. Among the many beautiful wooden 
spires still left us in France, this is beyond all comparison the best. 
Every decoration possible to lavish upon it in the way of lead- work has 
been bestowed, and that with no sparing hand. Statuary, foliage, 
gilding, tinning, painting, are all there, and well did it deserve its 
title of the golden steeple. 

Flbchbs. 

The wooden fleche or steeple was one of the chief features of every 
cathedral in France, where we so seldom meet with the centre tower. 
Chartres formerly had two fleches, one in the nsual place at the inter- 
section of the transepts, and the other between this last and the angel 
on the chevet. its destination was to contain a bell, which was rung 
from inside, to Warn the ringers in the great towers when to sound the 

' Most of the bronze stataes in the Mnseo Borbonico are in two or more pieces ; 
the joints are made by means of rirets ; advantage is taken of tlie drapery, or an or- 
nament, as a bracelet, to conceal the junction. 

^ If I remember rightly part of the wings of the ancient angel are preserred in 
the Moseum at Chartres ; they are formed of plates of copper riveted to on« 
another, and pierced at certain intervals by small quatrefoils. 

VOL. XVII. D o o 
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great beUs. There are still two beautiful fleches remaining at Rheima 
and Evreux,^ the latter of which is pierced with openings nearly all 
the way to the top. In fact so solidly were these charming little edifices 
constructed, and so scientific was the application of the timber and the 
lead, that very few indeed have perished from the effects of time, com- 
pared with those destroyed by some disastrous fire ; and yet. in spite 
of this, it is proposed to put a roof and fleche of iron and zinc upon 
the restored cathedral of Cologne. 

DOBICSBS, BTC. 

The only thing now wanted to complete our roof will be the dormers 
and air apertures. As to the former, it is simply an affair of ooyering 
the work of the carpenter, with the addition of the cresting and girouette. 
They deserve notice, however, as it is on their recessed pediments, and 
on their sides, so well protected by the eaves, that the plumber applies 
his polychromy. 

Of air apertures there is a charming example at Beaune. It is in 
two pieces ; the front one is cut out, beaten up, and soldered to that 
at the back, the flanges of which are inserted below the slates. It 
may best be described as a miniature dormer, entirely formed of lead ; 
no wood being wanted to keep it in shape, as it is so very small. 

At Lincoln, the lead of the gutter (which is relatively hi^ up) is 
continued outside over the stone parapet, where it is beaten up into an 
octofoil ornament.^ I have been able to learn no particulars concerning 
this, beyond the fact that part of it has lately been destroyed. 

Water-pipes were a comparatively late invention, and can hardly be 
said to have been used in the middle ages. When, however, they did 
come into use, they were made ornamental with colour and gilding.' 

POLYCHBOMT. 

The architect having thus finished his roof, which we may observe 
was an affair calculated to last for four or five centuries, not simply 
ninety-nine years, neither more nor less, — he thought that, as so much 
pains and expense had been taken to make it strong and beautiful, it 
was worth while to go a little further, and give it all the advantages of 
colour. How was this to be carried out ? Direct polychromy could 
only be used in the more protected parts ; and oil gilding, although in 
some situations very effective, hardly contrasts sufficiently with the 
lead to make it desirable to employ it in large quantities, to say nothing 
of the excessive expense. 

The problem was solved by the use of tin, whose imperishable bril- 
liancy contrasted well with the dulness of the oxidised lead, and which, 
being applied by fire, became part and parcel of the latter metal, and 
could neither be washed off by the rain like the gilding, or cracked by 
the sun like the oil painting. 

^ The fleche at Evreiix was repaired some few years back. 

' Iq the middle ages the gutter of a large church was generally so well oonitmcted, 
that it was unnecessary to line it with lead. 

* At Beauvais Cathedral the water pipes are alternately decorated with cheTrons 
and fleors-de-lys. 
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' The process of tinning is thus performed : the lead, being first of all 
covered with a tolerably thick coating of lamp-black and size, and the 
pattern traced with a point, all that part of the surface to be tinned is 
removed with the shave- hook, so as to leave it quite clean and bright ; 
a little sweet oil is then rubbed over, and the solder applied and thinly 
spread with a copper bit in the usual manner. 

The next thing, of course, was to fix the lead in the position it was 
designed to occupy : for the tinning was done in the workshop, although 
occasionally it was performed when the lead had been up many years. 
Thus the spire of N. D. at Chalons sur Marne was probably constructed in 
the fourteenth century, but we must refer the tinning to at least a cen- 
tury later. In this case the process was the same, only much more 
tedious, as the workman was only able to apply so much tin as the end 
of his axebit would take up ; and accordingly we find the work, in the 
instance under consideration, very coarse and rough, (Fig. viiL,) con- 
trasting strongly with that on the dormer window at the eaat end of 
the same church. 

All the leadwork of the roof was more or less susceptible of this deco- 
ration, but it was generally confined to the more ornate parts, such as 
the bases of the girouettes, and the dormer windows ; but more espe- 
cially to the ridge pieces, which latter contrasted well with the long, 
dark body of the roof, which was left plain.^ Almost all the principal me- 
diaeval edifices of France present more or less of this decoration ; but I 
am not aware that any traces of it are to be found in England, although 
M. Dnrand, who executes the leadwork for the Sainte Chapelle, in- 
formed me that he had heard of some existing in England — he thought 
at Shrewsbury. 

The places where gilding was applied are generally betrayed by the 
yellow or reddish colour mixed up with the oil, which formerly served to 
attach the gold leaf now washed off by the weather. In almost every 
instance, however, the gilding has in its turn preserved the mordant, and 
we are thus enabled to detect its position. The large figures, termi- 
nating the crests, were formerly gilt, and occasionally the ridges. To 
such an extent was this practice carried, that Charles IX. issued an 
edict forbidding the inhabitants of towns to employ gilding on the ex- 
terior of their habitations. 

It has been before observed, that the recessed pediments of the 
dormers, their sides, — when protected by eaves, — and other sheltered 
situations, received polychromatic decorations. The colours were not 
applied directly upon the lead, but upon a tinned surface, the lines 
alone being left to oxidise. The oil colours used upon the tinning 
were transparent, so that they might receive the full benefit of the 
brilliancy underneath : these paintings were easy, to restore, for their 
outline was unalterable. I should imagine the subject upon the cheek 
of the dormer at Chalons sur Marne to have been originally coloured, 
although only the tinning and a few traces of the mordant of the gilding 
remain. This supposition is rendered more likely from the relation of 

^ SpecimenB of patterns tinned upon lead are deposited at the Architectural 
Mnsenm, Canon Row, where they can be seen : they were executed by Mr. Potter, 
of South Molton Street 
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M. Barbar, an old inhabitant of the town, who told me that, when a 
boy, at the beginning of the century, he lived close to the church ; and 
that, one night, a piece of lead fell down from the roof into the yard* 
the which piece was enriched with a variety of positive colours, such as 
red. green, &c. The plumber to the hospital at Beaune also informed 
me that traces of colour were found on the girouettes, when under the 
process of restoration. According to his account the colour was thus 
distributed : the bases were painted in chevrons in red (and tin) ; 
the stems had a ribbon pattern ; the rondels were blue, and the orna- 
ments gilt. At present, the only perfect specimen of polychromatic 
decoration upon lead I can refer to is on the inside of the second stage 
of the Amiens fldche. 

Window Lbads. 

After covering the edifice, the next important employment of lead in 
ecclesiastical art will be found in the windows. Now the old lead for 
this purpose was cast, not milled ; it was also much narrower than the 
modern, but contained, if anything, more metal. The consequences 
are that much of it is good up to the present time, while our flat, broad, 
milled window lead, having its grain broken by the milling, and pre- 
senting a very thin and very broad surface to the air, becomes rapidly 
deteriorated. At Beauvais I saw some lead which was probably put 
up at the end of the last century, quite in a state of oxidation ; and at 
Toumay, where the whole of the immense windows of the choir have 
been filled with stained glass, at no very distant period, a very large ex- 
pense will have to be undergone to fresh lead the whole, as nothing better 
than the common cottage window lead has been employed, 

Theophilus, in his excellent treatise on the arts of his time,^ gives us 
a rather long description how these glazing-leads were cast : two sorts 
of moulds being employed indifi^erently, viz., those in wood or those in 
iron,^H}f which the latter were, of course, preferred on account of their 
superior durability. The lead was cast in pieces about a yard (ulna) 
long ; and when wanted to be soldered together, the two pieces were 
anointed with wax, lead was rasped over the sur&ce, and the tin ap- 
plied with the soldering-iron. 

For the purposes of ventilation in domestic work, it was customary 
to cast perforated leaden quarries. A specimen of these may be seen 
at the Architectural Museum ; and another, of a tracery pattern, will 
be found engraved in the current number of the ArchtBological Jowrnal, 

Fonts. 

Mr. Albert Way, in Vol. VI. of the same publication, has enumerated no 
less than twenty- two leaden fonts as remaining in England ; they are 
almost all referable to the Norman period, and present the same general 
features in the design, which consists, for the most part, of figures 
seated within circular-headed arcades, with a band of foliage at the 
top and bottom of the compositions ; sometimes the figures are all the 
same, sometimes they alternate with scrolls, and sometimes a totally 

' Book ii. ch. zziv. — zzviii. inclusiye. 
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different arrangement was followed, as at Brookland, Kent» where 
there are two ranges of arcades, the lower containing the labours 
of the months of the year, the upper the signs of the Zodiac.^ At 
Llancaut and Tidenham, are fonts both cast in the same mould. 
I suspect that in these fonts separate wood* moulds of the arcades and 
figures were impressed on the »and,^ and the whole cast flat, and sub- 
sequently bent into shape and soldered together. The finest lead-font 
remaining is to be found in the cathedral of Mayence ; it is of immense 
size, suitable for immersion ; the date is the fourteenth century, and 
the ornaments consist of edge tracery and figures in relief. 

In the Museum at Amiens is a font which deserves particular notice 
from the remarkable manner in which it is fabricated. All the orna- 
ments, the tracery, the buttresses, the arch mould and label, and the 
figures, can be detached by removing certain rivets : it is in fact treated 
exactly as if it were made of iron, not of lead. 

Coffins, etc. 

As our life begins at the font, so it ends with the coffin, and here 
we see the artists of the Middle Ages lavishing their pains and labour 
on an object which certainly stood the smallest possible chance of ever 
again being beheld. The ornaments on the coffins of the noblemen 
buried in the Temple church are quite worthy of the golden period of 
art in which they were produced.' They appear to me to have been 
executed much in the same manner as the ordinary lead fonts, viz., by 
impressions of wooden moulds upon the sand, the sides, top, and 
bottom being cast separately, and then soldered. Some of the orna- 
ments were formed by imprinting ropes in the sand. The cist found at 
Lewes containing the remains of Gundreda, the wife of the Earl de 
'Warren, was decorated with a lozenge-pattern cast from impressions 
of ropes. 

Lead was occasionally employed in filling up the incised lines of 
monumental elabs. There are several examples of this at Chalons-sur- 
Mame ; but I must confess I do not see any advantage it affurds over 
the dark cement generally used for the same object, for it is apt to 
oxidise, and if not continually swept, gets indurated with dust, and 
ends by becoming almost the same colour as the stone itself. 

Lead or pewter is also occasionally employed instead of white 
enamel for the " argent" in armorial bearings found on monumental 
brasses.^ 

The joints of tracery and other parts of the masonry, where it was 
thought undesirable to wait for the setting of the mortar, are often 
found run with lead. This system obtains a good deal in France at 
the present day ; for instance, the whole of the restored tracery in tlie 

^ There are casts of these in the Museum of the Archeological Institute. See 
Archaeologia, Vol. xxiz. p. 24. 

' It is quite possible that they might have been modelled in wax, and cast like 
bronxes. 

* These coffins have been published by Mr. Richardson the sculptor. The casts 
from which Mr. Richardson's plates were taken are in the possession of Mr. Sasse, 
the architect. 

* An example of this is to be found in Lambeth cburoh. 
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triforium of IVoyea cathedral is set in lead. In some cases it cannot 
be said to be without its disadvantages, for in the chapter-house at 
Salisbury a very great many of the neckings of the columns of the 
arcades were found to be split off at the point where the hole had been 
drilled for the lead to run into. 

Lead is occasionally found doing duty for carving in wood and stone 
even during the Middle Ages ;^ the practice is, I think, by no means to 
be commended, and the less said about it the better. 

Lbad for Dombstic Usbs. 

There now remain a few words to be said upon lead and its alloys 
in the domestic life of the Middle Ages. When in 1260 Etienne 
Boileau compiled his book of the trades of Paris, the workers in Pewter 
were sufficiently numerous to be divided into two companies,— one 
called the *' Potiers d'estain," and the other the " Ouvriera de toutes 
menues cauvres ;" the former produced the pewter vesseb, so univer- 
sally in use in the households of high and low ; while the latter fabri- 
cated the mirrors, the pilgrims' tokens, the little bells for horse furniture, 
the charming little boxes' made of wood, and covered with perforated 
cast-lead ; the studs and ornaments for girdles, purses, &c. ; in short, 
he was the jeweller of the poor. 

In the latter part of the Middle Ages the potter d'etain or pewterer 
became quite an artist, for the works of Fran9oi8 Briot are sought after 
by collectors of the present day with as much eagerness as those of 
Luca della Robbia ; the latter, in order to multiply his works, from 
a sculptor became a worker in clay ; and the former, for similar reasons, 
quitted the profession of a goldsmith for that of a pewterer. 

It is generally supposed that Briot's pewters are but proofs of his 
works in the precious metals ; and in fact, that he never abandoned his 
former profession. In support of this we are told that it was the 
custom of the goldsmiths to run proofs of their works in pewter, and 
that Cellini recommends the practice, and did the same thing. As 
regards the first argument, it is singular that we should have so many 
proofs (very often duplicates) of the works of Briot, and none of his 
contemporaries ; and as to Cellini, a reference to his work, Trattati 
dell* Oreficeria, ch. ziii., will show that he only recommends sundry 
small ornaments (intended to be joined to repouss^ work) to be modelled 
first in wax, then cast in lead, and finally cast in silver ; for he says, 
"you can reduce the lead thinner than you can wax, and it will serve 
for another occasion.*'^ From the context it would appear that the 

^ The most glaring example of this is in the pinnacles of the facade of S. Mark's, 
Venice. 

' An exquisite top of one of these little boxes, representing lix of the labours of the 
year, is preserved in the British Museum ; as weU as a large collection of pilgrims' 
tokens, and little objects in lead, principally from the Museum of Roach Smith, 
Esq. 

* In the cup attributed to him, now preserved in the Print-room of the British 
Museum, (why is it kept in the Print ^M>m ?) only one piece appears to have been 
cast ; it is that containing the three small kneeling figures ; this was wanted to be 
stronger than the rest, as the screw terminating the pipe which keeps all the pieces 
together immediately joins it. 
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articles cast were very small, and that the last intention of Cellini was 
to use them as an article of commerce. We may therefore suppose 
that Briot, who was a contemporary of Cellini, was simply a " Potier 
d'etain," but that he took the higher branch of it, viz., the manufacture 
of those pewter vessels, which we find catalogued in the inventories as 
" k Fa9on d'argent." 

Few or none of the larger pewter vessels of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries have come down to us, beyond the half- decayed chalices and 
patens occasionally found in the tombs of ecclesiastics. The book of 
Etienne Boileau is quite sufficient to show that large quantities of it 
were manufactured ; besides, we have the testimony of Theophilus,^ 
who gives a description as to how the ampuUn of tin were made. No 
doubt the fusible quality of the material has been the cause of the de- 
ficiency ; yet we can scarcely regret it being melted into such works as 
Briot and his German imitator have left us. 

There are two articles manufactured by the lesser pewterer, which 
caU for some little notice: — Ist, the counters, or mercaux, which are 
supposed to have done duty instead of copper coinage ; and 2ndly, the 
mirrors. These latter, we are assured by Vincent de Beauvais, were 
made by pouring hot lead over glass ; and it is just possible that such a 
method might succeed* if the glass were kept up to a sufficiently high 
temperature. Whatever might have been the process, it is a certainty 
that glass mirrors, with lead applied behind them, were well known 
articles during the middle ages. 

From Theophilus we learn that manuscripts were ornamented by 
means of tin ground into powder, and applied with gum, much in the 
same manner as we now use gold-shell ; and a varnish composed of 
saffiron completed the imitation of the more valuable metal. Tin was 
likewise beaten out, and used instead of gold-leaf — ^varnished, of course ; 
but the most curious application of it was to form the ground of what 
the good monk calls a translucid picture. A surface, covered with 
burnished tinfoil, had a subject painted upon it with transparent oil 
colours ; a procedure which, I suspect, was followed with regard to the 
blank windows, painted in imitation of stained glass, in the cathedral 
at Florence.' 

Thus we have seen, although in a very imperfect manner, how im- 
portant a part even the vilest of the metals played during a period when 
art was universal, and applied to all the purposes of life. The history 
of a metal becomes, under these circumstances, the history of almost all 
the arts of the period. At present, unfortunately, we have no distinc- 
tive art ; and although much might be written concerning the useful 
purposes to which lead and tin are applied, I am afraid their art history 
would be very small indeed. However, within these last few years we 
are beginning to amend ; and, indeed, it would be folly to despair of an 
age which can produce such a picture as the Huguenot of Mr. MiUais. 

^ Book iii. ch. luxTii, Izxzviii., Izxxiz. 

' At S. Stephen's Chapel, WestmixiBter, the lower part of the windows were blank, 
not glazed. In this case the space was filled up with two ranges of common paint- 
ing!, not done on tinfoil. In the British Museum there is one of these paintings 
presenred, representing a scene firom the life of Job. 
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THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AND THE •• CHRIS- 

TIAN REMEMBRANCER." 

Wb have been requested to publish the subjoined correspondence. 

6, Paternoster Row, 12/AJVbv.. 1856. 

My dear Mr. Williams, — In an abstract of a lecture recently de« 
livered by you at Oxford, and published in the Report of the Oxford 
Architectural Society, page 03, I find it stated that " the theory 
advocated by Mr. Fergusson,'* and which is described as " identifying 
the Mosque of Omar with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre," at Je- 
rusalem has " been acquiesced in by the Rev. A. P. Stanley as well as 
by a recent writer in the Christian Remembrancer J" This statement I 
attribute rather to the reporter of the lecture than to yourself. 

I am not concerned with the degree in which Mr. Stanley acquiesces 
in Mr. Fergusson's theory : but I am bound to say that Uie Chrislian 
Remembrancer does not acquiesce in it to the extent stated in the 
above report : and further, that the statement made above is directly 
contrary to what the Christian Remembrancir remarked. I said, 

" What in our judgment Mr. Fergusson proves, or shows the 
strongest evidence for, is, not that the Dome of the Rock is the true 
site 6f the Holy Sepulchre, but that it is a Christian building at least 
as early as Justinian's time."-— CAm/urn Remembrancer, VoL XXXL» 
p. 500. 

Mr. Fergusson's theory is that the Dome of the Rock is the true 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. The Christian Remembrancer directly and 
in plain terms denies this. I certainly agree with you, that what ia 
known as the site of the Holy Sepulchre is the true site. But it is 
perfectly consistent with this to hold that the Mosque of Omar is a 
Christian building. And not only I, whose opinion on the subject is 
very unimportant^ but more competent architectural critics believe that 
if Mr. Cather wood's drawings are to be depended upon, Mr. Fer- 
gusson has proved that the Mosque of Omar is a Christian building ; 
that he has proved it to be '* identical with the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre," I no more suppose, nor have I sud, than you do. What 
I and others think is wanted* is to disprove— «nd this is a queation of 
mere architectural knowledge — the evidence given in favour of the 
Christian character of the substantial parts of the Mosque of Omar : 
or» admitting this evidence, to account historically for a Christian 
building on this site. How do Mr. Wigley's disquisitions on the to- 
pography of Jerusalem, produced at the Institute of British Architects, 
bear on the question ? 

I am, my dear Mr. Williams, 
Yours very truly, 
Thb Editor op thb *' Christian Rbmbmbbakckr." 

Rev. George Williams, B.D., 
&c. &c. 
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King's College, Cambridge, Nov. 14, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — I am extremely 8orry to find that I have been 
misrepresented in a manner which implies that I had misrepresented 
you : but I beg to assure you that you do me no more than justice in 
the explanation which your kindness and courtesy suggest I have 
always had distinctly before my mind the very decided difference be- 
tween your theory of the Dome of the Rock, as you state it, and Mr. 
Fergusson's; and while I cannot admit your theory, either on his- 
torical or architectural grounds, I am far from thinking that it does 
equal violence to the authorities to whom alone we are indebted for all 
our knowledge of the origin of that very ancient and remarkable build- 
ing. So feir from it, I think that those authorities themselves furnish 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty which you find in admitting the 
Saracenic origin of the Dome. 

When it is considered that the Arabs had, so far as we know, no 
sacred architecture of their own prior to the Hegira, and that they were 
constrained, consequently, to avail themselves of the services of the 
Greeks, in building this and other mosks — as the native historians 
expressly tell us that Abd-el-Melik, the Khalif who erected this build- 
ing, did — it seems to me that it is most natural to expect an adaptation 
of Christian ecclesiastical architecture to the purposes of the Moslems. 
At the same time, I would submit that some essential features in the 
Dome of the Rock are so different from those of any ancient church, 
that it never could have been designed for the Christian ritual. I will 
here specify only the general plan of double concentric aisles, without 
either narthex or choir, and the four doors facing the four cardinal 
points, so leaving no fit place for the altar and its appurtenances. On 
the other hand, the sacred rock of the Moslems, standing out rough 
and unhewn within, under the Dome, and occupying the whole area, 
rising to a height of six feet or more above the level of the pavement 
of the aisles, is so obviously to my mind the object with a view to which 
the building was erected, as to confirm in a most decisive manner the 
universal historical testimony, Moslem and Christian, as to the design 
of the building and the intention of its founder. 

I remain, dear Mr. Editor, 

Yours most faithfully, 

GeORGK WiUiIAMS. 

P.S. — You will, I trust, allow me to avails myself of this oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to Mr. Stanley, whom I never could have 
represented as "acquiescing" in Mr. Fergusson's theory. I certainly 
think that he speaks with too much respect of that tiieory (p. 454, 
n. 1), but he adds* '*the historical objections still seem to me insur- 
mountable.'* This I read at the commencement of the lecture, to- 
gether with so much of your notice of Mr. Stanley's volume as bears 
upon this question ; and then, after a review of the historical evidence, 
I considered the architectural argument with the result which I have 
already indicated. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

VOL. XVIZ. B B B 
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TRONDHJEM CATHEDRAL. 
(A Commufncaiian.J 

PaoBABLT few of your readen have visited Trondhjem (or DronUieinu 
aa it IB often spelt), and as I find no account d the cathedral yet 
recorded in your pages,^ I beg to forward a few notes made during a 
Long Vacation ramble just conclnded. 

Landing in Norway at Christiania, and thence traversing the country 
vift the Dovre Fjeld, scarcely a single feature of ecdesiological interest 
is perceptible in a distance of 360 miles. The country » indeed, is 
very thuly populated, so that churches of any kind are rare ; and 
those which do occur are apparently modem or date <Hily Irom the last 
century. They are unpretending wooden structures ; but their belfries, 
mostly detached, are more indebted to fancy, and being covered with 
shingle-tiles, like armadillo scales, are often pretty. Of the remark- 
able old wooden churches peculiar to the country, I could hear of but 
three, viz., Borgund, so well figured in Sir Charles Anderson^s " Tour 
in Norway," Hitterdal, near Kongsberg* and perhapa Sooner, near 
Frederickshald. 

Trondhjem, however* boasts a very beautiful stone cathedral, which, 
even now that it has retired from the nave, as some shell-fish do from 
the spire of their shell, leaving it to crumble into dust, is a building 
of great interest. 

It is dedicated to 6. Olaf. The plan is cruciform, with central 
tower : and a smaller west tower terminated each nave-aisle, forming a 
Tau cross ; at the end of the choir is an octagon larger in diameter, 
surrounded by an aisle whence three small chapels radiate ; in addition to 
which there are chapels on the east side of the transepts, and another on 
the side of the north choir-aisle ; these, with porches, complete the plan. 
The dinkCBsions are said to be 346 ft.^ in extreme length, by 140 ft. in 
extreme width ; and as there is no lady-chapel (unless it be the oc- 
tagon), the visible length is greater than these measures would at first 
indicate. 

The date of the foundation of the present cathedral, as given by 
Mr. Laing, and corroborated by the style, is 1180 or 1183: of this 
period are the transepts and their chapels, and the lower part of the 
choir and its aisles, being rich Transition to Pointed. The octagon 
and its aisles and chapels are complete First- Pointed, though the lower 
part is early. By the same authority the foundation of the nave is 
fixed at 1248; the style approaches Middle-Pointed. Lastly, the 
screen between the choir and octagon is complete Middle-Pointed, and 
the clerestory probably dates from the eighteenth century. 

Commencing at the west end, and proceeding eastwards, we first 
note the west front. It forms one long, straigbt Ime, the whole reduced 

' [Our correipoiideiit will find a ground plan of the Cathedral in page 28 of the 
present Tolnme, reprinted from Mr. Fergusaon's Handbook, in oar renew of that 
work. — Ed.] 

* [Mr. Fergns8on*8 scale gives a length of slightly over 300 feet.— Ed.] 
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to the height of the aisle walls, and supported by clamsy masses of 
masonry arresting its fall. There appear to have been three door- 
ways connected by a panelling of large, sharp*pointed arches, each 
subdivided, and haying shafts with foliaged caps : above this is a row 
of niches containing statues, of which but five, in a mutilated con- 
dition, now remain-^one is S. Denis. No admission to the nave 
could be obtained, but I believe it to be perfectly gutted, and the ma- 
terials used for repairs. The nave-aisles, still very perfect, comprise 
seven bays, the centre on each side being occupied by a doorway 
excellently moulded and covered by a triangular hood ; the windows 
consist of twin lancets and a circle above, connected by the exterior 
mouldings ; the original jamb-shafts are now' wanting. 

The north transept is an example of how little mediaeval architects 
cared about interfering with earlier work ; for the original Transition- 
to- Pointed arcading is cut up by later insertions, especially a huge 
window (now blocked), from its mouldings apparently Middle -Pointed. 
The arches are sometimes round, sometimes pointed, and the upper part 
enriched with dog-tooth. The doorway in the porch in front is round- 
headed, once recessed, and richly decorated with Transitional orna- 
mental mouldings. Above, in an arch-head, is an incised marble slab 
representing S. Michael piercing the dragon — good, and quite perfect. 
The flanks of the transept project a little, and are also arcaded, and 
the angles are worked into bowtells. 

The south transept bears considerable resemblance to the north : 
within they are very similar. A low, round-headed arcading is carried 
round the end and west side ; the triforium consists of shafted arches, 
each divided into two with a quatrefoil in the head : the clerestory is 
composed of much larger, round-headed arches, with banded shafts, 
and pierced with smaller windows of the same form : there are re- 
mains of vaulting shafts. On the east side of each transept, beneath 
the triforium, is a large round arch, triply recessed and very richly 
chevrannS, that on the south side being now blocked, while the west 
opens into a chapel arcaded all round and vaulted. Beside the round 
arch, is a large pointed one, with remarkably rich mouldings, and 
covered by a triangular hood : just within it is a trefoil-headed piscina 
or aumbry. 

The central tower is carried little higher than the roofs, and now has 
a pyramidal cap. It stands on four lofty erches, richly moulded, and 
resting on many-shafted piers : that on the west is, of course, built 
up now. 

The choir is the least interesting part : its piefs may have been en- 
cased in masonry to strengthen them, but at all events now inresent 
only rectangular masses with a simple form of impost : or rather, the 
arches, which are pointed, appear to have been cut straight through 
the solid wall ; there are none visible on the north, but on the south are 
four, that to the east being narrower than the rest, and having a sub- 
arch and shaft. The clerestory is equally plain and rude : it consists 
of three windows on the north, and four on the south. 

Of all the Protestantized cathedrals or churches I ever saw, perhaps 
none equals this. On each side are three, or even four, tiers of private 
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boxes, not very regular in form or size, but comfortably glazed and 
curtained : the pews below are strictly preserved, so that the few poor 
people who do attend the service must stand all the time, and on the 
cold pavement — ^no light punishment in that climate* even in summer. 
A constant expectoration is both audible and visible, though whether I 
am tracing cause and effect may be uncertain. 

The choir aisles are very narrow indeed, and now quite useless, 
except as providing access to the boxes by means of staircase and 
corridor. They comprise five bays, the centre being occupied by a 
doorway opening into a shallow porch with triple shafts, arches, and 
arcading : the other four bays each contain a large arch enclosing two 
lancets and a circle : in the mouldings are rows of dpg-tooth, both 
inside and outside : the shafts have foliaged caps, and those on the 
exterior are pointed and peculiarly flattened in section. At the east end 
is a single very small lancet under a larger, sharp-pointed arch. All 
along beneath the windows runs a good arcade, but the shafts are gone. 
The caps and part of the vaulting shafts, beautifully enriched with 
dog-tooth, remain, and even the entire vaulting of the east bay of 
the north aisle. Beneath the corbel-table is a flowing ornamental 
moulding, apparently original. 

We now come to the most interesting feature in the cathedral : this 
is an open stone Screen, separating the octagon from the choir, and 
filling the entire eastern arch of the latter. It is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, light, and elegant, and so far as I am aware, unique ; for I do not 
remember any ancient example, nor, indeed, any modem one, except the 
design for a chancel* screen, at Hatford, Berks, exhibited by Mr. Brooks 
at the Royal Academy two or three years ago, and reviewed by the 
Ecclesiologist at the time.^ 

In the lower part it is divided into three sharply-pointed unequal 
arches, the centre being the largest, and reaching three-fifths of the 
entire height of the screen ; they are very richly moulded, and spring 
from foliaged caps and clustered shafts, the innermost of which (in the 
case of the side arches) are crocketed all the way up. The centre arch is 
subdivided into three arches, with a little tracery in the head, and they 
rest on peculiarly slender single shafts of marble, while from below 
the capitel of the middle one springs an ogee, doubly feathered, and 
supporting a statue on the apex — ^probably S. Olaf. Above the centre 
arch runs a battlement and then a large arch, like a window, divided 
into two, and enriched with the ball-flower : in front of tiie shaft 
which forms the division is a fine rood: the space above the side 
arches is filled in with two tiers of ogee-headed niches, partly blank 
and partly pierced with windows. The hood-mould also contains a 
row of. ball-flowers. Remarkable as the general idea of such a screen 
is, the exquisite beauty, and delicacy, and lightness of the design 
render it doubly interesting. 

Passing through the arch we enter the octagon. Its diameter is 

^ [Oar correspondent forgets, of ancient specimens, the something similar, though 
more simple, triple chancel-arches at Westwell and Capel le Feme, both in Kent. 
In modem chnrches, Mr. Butterfield's screen at Cambrae is a complete paralleL 
—Ed.] 
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greater than that of the choir, while the height is quite as great. 
Each of its sides open to its aisle by a fine arch with foliaged caps, 
and diTided into two by a sub-arch with tracery in the head : a screen 
of perforated tracery occupies the lower part. The triforium is good, 
and consists of two arches on each side, again sub-divided : an un- 
equal triplet with detached shafts, and gabled on the exterior, forms 
the clerestory. The whole is vaulted, with shafts springing from the 
ground : the external roof is an ugly kind of dome. The pavement 
rises several steps from the choir, and again at the altar, behind which, 
almost appearing to stand upon it, is a cast of Thorwaldsen's gigantic 
statue of " The Sayioub.** 

The aisle surrounding the octagon has on the north-east and south- 
east sides two plain lancets, and a disconnected trefoiled circle above : 
beneath runs a very fine arcade of intersecting pointed arches, orna- 
mented with an embattled moulding and an enrichment almost like 
foliage. The three chapels radiating from the aisle are quite small 
squares : the arches opening to them are very rich, and have nook- 
shafts, pointed in section, and remarkably flattened, and the caps boldly 
foliaged : the windows are trefoil-headed lancets, and the dog-tooth 
occurs in the vaulting : the angles are flanked by pinnacles, each sur- 
mounted by a rampant animal. In the south side of the aisle is a 
little doorway, which opens to a well, instead of the expected stair- 
case ; beside it is a piscina. 

The chapel of S. Clement is that mentioned as adjoining the north 
aisle of the choir. At the east end is a semicircular apse, from which 
it is separated by a double row of three pointed arches, well moulded, 
and ornamented with the chevron ; the caps have good foliage, and the 
outer shafts are banded. 

There are no monuments or inscriptions of any interest. 

I have thus described Trondhjem cathedral at, perhaps, too great a 
length, bnt my excuse must be that the particulars of a building, from 
loccd position so seldom in the route of any archaeologist, yet so rich 
and beautiful, and in so many respects identical with the Gothic of old 
England, well deserves to be more generally known. 

A. H. 



COMPETITION FOR A NEW CHURCH AT BERN. 

Bern, September ^9, 1856. 

Dbab Sir, — It has for long been the desire of " The Catholic Parish of 
Bern" to build a suitable church, as they have hitherto had the use only 
of the choir, and during service, of part of the nave of one of the Ca- 
tholic churches (formerly the chapel of a conventual establishment) of 
the town. But it has been until now impossible for them to carry into 
effect this wish^ from the disinclination of the bigoted Protestant town- 
council to concede a site for this purpose ; and but for the Revolution 
and change of system of- 1848, this obstacle might have still continued. 
The intrcKluction however of new elements, and more liberal views into 
the government of the Canton and the above body, by the event re- 
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fe'rred to» has, amongst other i^snltB, had that of obtaining for the 
Catholic community at Bern, the grant of a site on which to bnild a 
church, although even under these cirQumstanoea it has taken eight 
years to eflPect this object. 

The site has now however been granted, and it is probable also 
diat a vote of money towards defmying the expenses of the building 
may follow. " The Catholic Parish of Bern,'* having already collected 
a certain sum to apply to this purpose, have therefore determined to 
commence the building early next summer, and with this view, they 
now solicit of architects, here and elsewhere, plana for the future 
church, under certain conditions, and have appointed certain premiums 
for those which shall be considered most appropriate by the jury ap- 
pointed to decide upon them. 

I have the honour to inclose herewith, copies of these conditions, 
together with a plan of the proposed site, and to request that you will 
submit them to architects, members of the Ecclesiological Society and 
others, who may be inclined to take part in this competition, which is 
open to those of all countries. 

I beg to add some observations in ex(>lanation of certain of these 
conditions, and in doing so, I will refer to them merely by the figures 
prefixed to each. 

(2.) The Cantonal government has insisted on the chancel being 
placed at the west end of the church, (marked on the plan by a cross) 
"in order to secure the chief facade of the building being tomed 
towards the Hotel de Ville !" This will almost prevent the possi- 
bility of there being a constructional east window, since it is wished 
by the committee, that the church be the whole length rendered poe- 
sible by the site, and that the chancel wall therefore, be built against 
the house immediately adjoining. It is indeed hoped that sufficient 
funds may be collected to purclwse this house, but the space thus ac- 
quired, would be so narrow, as to render it advisable in such case» 
rather to throw it into the church, or into the space between the church 
and the Rathhaus, than to leave it vacant, for the purpose of affording 
what must be very scanty and insufficient light to the chancel window. 

The ** Vestibule " or narthex mentioned, is a sine qud non^ under the 
circumstances and ardent Protestantism of this town. It will of course 
be desired, that the church should always be open for worshippers, 
but it would be impossible to leave it so in this place unguarded, and 
the means of the Catholic community are not sufficient to afford the 
outlay necessary to provide the salary of a constantly attending Suisse. 
It is therefore proposed to partition off by closed grilles, an ante-chapel 
at .some distance from the (eccleeiologically) west end, to the east 
(really) of which would be the entrance. 

Mention is made of a gallery for the organ, and tribunes over the 
ante-chapel. This is under the supposition, that this will be found the 
most convenient position for the former; but it is not intended to 
confine architects to so placing it. 

It is also supposed, that the chief entrance will be placed at the west 
(really east) end. But, neither is this considered necessary, in case 
architects should desire rather to place it to the north or south. Only 
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there must be an entrance (to be always left open) admitting wor- 
shippers to the ante-chapel to the west (really east) of the grilles. 

The third condition means that there must be one altar in each 
aisle at their constructional east ends, besides the high altar, and one 
in the Lady-chapel. 

(5.) I find it is considered, that the total expense of the building 
roofed in> exclusive of any fittings, should not exceed 150,000 francs. 
It is reckoned that the fittings of all sorts may amount to 100,000 
francs more. 

The stone to be employed will be (for the basement courses) hard 
primitive limestone from Soleure (about twenty-five miles off) to be 
had in large blocks. This locality will be next summer accessible 
by railway. For the rest of the building, the Tertiary limestone of 
this neighbourhood, called popularly Molasse, which is very easily 
worked, and is a good durable stone, well adapted to all sorts of carv. 
ing and ornament, and of an olive green colour. I will forward, as 
soon as I can procure them, estimates of the cost of these different 
materials delivered on the site, and of the rate of wages here« 

(7.) It is not, of course, intended to bind architects to placing the 
tower here. 

I find, with regard to the tower, that the Catholics would wish to 
have it, bat rather fear it may occasion objection on the part of the 
town if too conspicuous. They have for twenty years been in the 
habit of ringing a bell for service, and accommodation must therefore 
be provided for bells. I suggested the tower only being completed up 
to the belfry stage inclusive for the present, in order to increase the 
funds applicable to the main building. This might it seemed be ad- 
missible, but it would evidently be more acceptable, if the complete 
building were included in the sum which msy be disposable. As to 
the amount of this sum, it is not yet known, as it must depend chiefly 
on voluntary subscriptions, but it is supposed that 300,000 francs will 
be the utmost that can be collected. This would be 50,000 francs 
more than I have indicated above, as the probable cost of the edifice 
fully complete, and this sum would be applyed to paying for the ad- 
joining house, if acquired. 

(1 .) I omitted to observe under this number, that I perceive the Cur^ 
and others, would wish that the dedication of the church should be as 
plainly as possible indicated in the architectural exterior ornamentation. 

Lastly, I learn, that the Bernese architects by no means expect to 
gain the prizes, or that any design of theirs for the church should be 
selected. But they would feel jealousy and annoyance, and this would 
be shared by the authorities of the town, if the Bernese architects 
(master masons rather) were not employed to contract for the work. 
English architects therefore, desirous of competing, must be ready, I 
conceive, from prudential motives, to employ Bernese contractors to 
execute the work. 

It will be observed, that no engagement is made, that the design 
obtaining the first prize shall be executed. This arises from the un- 
certainty there is as to the funds which may be disposable, and the 
possibility that the best design may be too expensive to carry out. 
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I shall be very bappy to endeavour to procure any other informatioa 

'which may be requUite. 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

Your'a very truly, 

A MbMBBB OV THB EcCLBaiOLOOZCAL COMMITTBB. 

To the Secretary of the Ecdesiological Society. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have learnt by inquiry of a fore- 
man at some works now going on here, that the hard limestone for 
the basement can be delivered on the site at from 45 to 50 centimes the 
cubic foot, and the Molasse at 33 centimes the foot. Masons' wages 
are from Ifr, 50c. to ^{r.\ 

[We subjoin these conditions, reprinting them in the authoritative 
French translation of the original German. The plan referred to lies for 
inspection at 78, New Bond Street. It is unfortunate that we did not 
receive the communication till after the publication of our last number.] 

" Proorammb d'un concoubs db Dbbsins d'Architbcturb. 

" Le ooll^ des anciens de la paroiste Catholique de la ville de Berne inrite 
Messieurs les Architectes k vooloir bien Itti envoyer des plans de son ^Itae it 
construire selon les donn^ et oonditioDs tuivantes : 

" I. Cette ^lise, d^di^ aux Ap6tres S. Pierre et S. Paul, ne sera d'nn libra 
aspect Gue de trois c6t^, et elle D'aura, d'apr^ le plan de situation ci-joint, 
qu'une longueur de 150 ii 170 pieds sur une largeur au plus de 85 pieds. 

*' 2. £iie doit renfermer, un vestibule, troii nefs, le cnoenr (qu'on est forc^ 
k cause de Im situmtion du loc»l, de placer k I'Oueit,) ayant d'un c6t^ la sa- 
eristie, de I'autre une chapeile de la Sainte Vierge, et une galerie au detsus da 
vestibule pour Templaeement des orgues. On desire que des tribunes puis- 
sent 6tre ^tablies, pour les aasistans au Service Divin, dans les deux extr^ 
mit^ lat^rales de cette galerie. Le cboeur, la sacristie, et la ehapelle de la 
Sainte Vierge, seront vout^ en pierres. 

" 3. Outre Tautel de la erande nef, on en demande deux dans les nefs lat^- 
rales pr^ de I'entr^e du choeur. La chaire, les fonts baptiimaux et quatre 
confessionaux doivent 6tre plac^ convenablement. 

" 4. Le vestibule ii Tentree de I'^lise, devant rester k tonte henre de la 
joum^ ouvert et d'un libre aoods, les troii nefii en seront s^parte par une 
grille en fer. 

" 5. Le style d'arehitecture de oe monument est abandonn^ enti^ment an 
bon gotkt de rarchiteete. On exi^ cependant que le caractto d'une vraie 
^lise Chr^tienne y soit bien diitinctement expnm^, avee ses religieux sym- 
boles. Tout plan qui n'offirirait pas ce caraet^re sera oonsid^r^ comme non- 
avenu. Les fonds a employer pour cette construction provenant de dons pieux 
et gratuits, en grande partie encore il recueillir, il est n^cessaure d'y enter 
toute d^pense d'un luxe dispendieux. 

'* Messieurs les architectes voudront bien faire oonsister la prineipak beaut^ 
de ce monument dans ses belles dispositions^ ses justes proportions et sa solide 
et exacte ex^tion. 

" 6. Cette ^glise devant dtre ^v^ de 20 pieds au-dessus de la terrasse de 

^ Our correspondent has subsequently forwarded to us a note from the Cantonal 
architect in which the price of Soleure limestone is estimated at two francs the cubic 
foot ; and the MoUute at one franc the cubic foot. This letter, which contains some 
further prices of timber and of labour, is also deposited for inspection with our 
publisher. 
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l'H6teI da Ville, )e mode \t plus convenabte dVublir un chemin pour voitufet 
de la Tille k cette temase est il indiquer dans les plans et devis. 

" 7- C'est k ce mur de terrasse qu'on pourrait peut-4tre le plus oonvenable- 
ment adosser une tour, laquelle servirait aussi de contreforts au mur de sou- 
tenement, un peu iong, septentrional. 

** 8. Les plans, coupes et ^^vations doivent 6tre dessin^s sur une ^helle 
d*uDe ligne pour le pied decimal Suisse 1-100 de I'ex^ution. Le pied Suisse 
est ^1 k trois d^m^tres. lis doivent toe remis> pour le I* Mars, 1857, i 
I'adr^se da soussigin^. 

** 9. Ces dessins seront munis d'nn motto acoompagn^ d'uo convert, cachet^, 
cootenant le nom et I'adresse exaete de Tarcbitecte. 

"10. Le premier prix est de l,500fr. Quatre accessits seront bonords, 
deux chacnn d une m^daille en or, et les deux autres, d'une en argent. 

"11. Les plans qui obtiendront le premier prix restent propri^t^ da susdit 
coll^ des aaciens. 

*' 12. Une commisiioD d'architeetes impartiaux deciden^e la distributtou 
des cinq prix. 

" 13. roar de plus amples infonuationa k s'adresser au soussign^ 

''£d. Stbttlkb, Arcbitecte. 

'<BenM, fe 26 iloil^, 1856." 



APPROPRIATION OF COLOURS BY THE ANCIENTS. 

[Onr correspondent bas, in tbis paper, witb mucb labour, satisfac- 
torily proved a disputed point, wbicb is not witbout its great interest 
in the criticism of ancient religious pictorial art. We may perbaps 
urge upon him tbe expediency of as mucb conciseness as possible in 
his next communication ; and may express tbe wish that be would con- 
sult Ayala*8 work, *' Pictor Cbristianus Eruditus, sive de erroribus qui 
passim admittuntur circa pingendas atque effingendas sacras Imagines 
Libri Octo.*' We shall be curious to learn whether, at least in tbe 
Spanish school, there was so mucb licence in the appropriation of 
colours as our correspondent has shown to have been permitted in other 
countries. — Ed .] 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Sib, — I have for some weeks been examining several of tbe best MSS. 
in tbe British Museum, with a view to see how far the ancients appro- 
priated colours, and more especially bow far they used the blue mantle 
and red tunic, aa symbolical of or appropriate to tbe Blessed Virgin. 
For this purpose, I have chosen some of tbe best books of each period, 
and that simply on account of their excellence, without knowing, in 
ftict, beforehand, whether they would be in my favour or no. Tbe ex- 
amples, therefore, may be taken as fair specimens of tbe MSS. of the 
several centuries, and if I can prove my point satisfactorily from these, 
then, I think, we may take it for granted that an examination of any 
larger number would only confirm it. All my authorities will be Eu- 
ropean, as there is, I believe, no pretence that the Eastern Church ap- 
propriated any, or, at any rate, these particular colours. 

Before I proceed to examine tbe MSS., I would remark upon the great 
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improbability of appropriatioii in the case of one particular saint, when 
there is not the shadow of any such fact with regard to any other. Our 
Blessed Lobd Himself has, confessedly, no appropriate dress. There does, 
however, appear to be an appropriation in the case of S. Mary, but I 
shall show that it is only apparent. If there was really a symbolical dress 
for her, there would, without doubt, be one for our Blessed Loan : and 
again, one would think that the earlier the example, the more likely it 
should be symbolical. For it would seem a strangle tiling that a sym- 
bolical dress, if ever, should be appropriated just when ecclesiastical 
art was on the decline, and gradually being secularised. But this is 
what we must believe, if we hold that blue and red were symbolically 
appropriated to S. Mary. If you will examine the accompanying sta- 
tistics, you will see that scarcely any miniatures, down to the begin- 
ning of the 14tt^ century, have these colours for her; although, in 
nearly all, that particular combination of colours is an especial ftivourite ; 
and that it is not uncommon for almost any other saint or person but 
S. Mary — more especially for our Loan, and only occasionally, and al- 
ways esthetically, for the Blessed Virgin. You will find that iil all 
the MSS. of a Byzantine character, and the very exquisitely transitional 
style, of which Additional 17341 is a splendid example, and even 
as late as the end of the 14th century, e. g. Royal 2 B 7, even the 
blue dress was not very usual, much less the blue and red together. 
You will not only find different dresses in different books, but also in 
the same, — sometimes as many as five, six, or even more. Often, how- 
ever, with the principal saints, we find the same dress used throughout 
the MSS. As we get into the 1 4tb and 1 6th centuries, we find the 
blue dress usually given to S. Mary, but not to her alone. In England, 
France, and Germany, she seldom has the red tunic ; but in Italy she 
generally has, except in the same picture with our Blessed Loan, and 
then she seems to have her dress entirely blue — He of blue and red. 
Now and then, they will be both in the same colours. As we get to 
the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, we find a positive 
mania for blue and red. Every miniature bears marks of it. Then 
among others, S. Mary almost invariably in Italian, and not un- 
frequendy in other European examples, has these colours ; and I think 
that an examination of any number of MSS. will show that without 
doubt they were given to her and our Loan as being the favourite co- 
lours, and not at all symbolically. For at that late period, the artists 
were not only unsymbolical, but even giving up all conventionality. 
In the later period, especially in Italy, they were actually adapting the 
architecture and ornaments of Pagan Rome to Christian subjects. It 
is from these later examples, from the beginning of the 15th century, 
that those have taken their idea who have imagined that the ancienta 
appropriated colours. They are misled as to the fsct, by the great 
galleries, with their hundreds of more modem Madonnas, and they 
have guessed at the reason, when the fact itself was not true. 

The very general appropriatiou of tiiese colours in later times, is ac- 
counted for thus : 1st, by the intrinsic beauty of the contrast and the 
love of that age for it (it was borrowed fipom the Greeks.) 2nd, By 
the copying spirit of the Italians, who have rigidly followed the heads 
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of their different echoolc, and in their torn been copied in this pcmit* 
as in many others, by the rest of Europe. Nor is there anjfthing 
strange in this. Ancient Rome copied Ghreeoe, or employed Ghreek ar« 
tists ; Byzantine Rome did the same ; Italy of the Renaissance period 
copied the works of ancient Greece and Italy. No wonder, then, that 
when they had hit upon so favourite a contrast, they should have gone 
on copying themselves. 

And now for our authorities* The Greeks being the source from 
which the West originally derived its arts, I have selected four or five 
examples, to show that they knew nothing of appropriation, and so not 
of symbolism of colour, though they were very fond of contrast, and 
especially of blue against red. As, however, the Greek MSS. are 
rather wanting in miniatures, I shall compare the colours used for the 
EvangelistB, the most usual subjects for illustration. In all the ex- 
amples the mode of treatment is almost identical, strictly conventional, 
even in minute details, but not so in colour. 

1. (a) HarUitM 6785. Evangelia, Sasd. 10 or 11. 

3. lb) Btumey 30. Evangelia, 1286. 

3. (c) Bumey 19. Evangelia, Ssacl. 13. 

4. (d) Additumal 4940* Ssd. 10 or 1 1. 

5. (e) Harlsiam 1810. Snd. 11. 

6. S. Luke and S. John, in Addiiisnai 1 1836. 

S. Matthew, 1st, slate and blue ; 2nd, slate and blue ; 3rd, red and 
blue (very bright) ; 4th, green and blue ; 6th, red and blue. 

S. Mark, 1st, brown and pink ; 2nd, blue and red (very bright) ; 
3rd, violet and blue ; 4th, violet and blue ; 6th, blue and yellow. 

S. Luke, Ist, red and blue ; 2nd, crimson and blue (very bright) ; 
3rd, green and blue ; 4th, red and blue ; 6tb,. red and blue ; 6th, red 
and green. 

S. John, 1st, lost ; 2nd, violet and blue (same as S. Matthew) ; 3rd, 
violet and blue ; 4th, green and blue ; 6th, red and blue ; 6th, red and 
slate. 

With these compare 1. (/) Egertom 608, Evangelia (Latin) Saecl. 
10 or 11 ; and 2. (p) Httrleian 2821, do. Ssecl. 10: both of the very 
highest class, and strictly following the Greek type. 
< S. Matthew, 1st, green and yellow ; 2nd, violet and blue. 

S. Mark, 1st, blue, buff, and white; 2nd, bright green, buff, and white, 

S. Luke, 1st, red and blue ; 2nd, blue and white. 

S. John, Ist, blue and buff; and in another miniature, green and 
yellow ; 2nd, red and white, and in another miniature* chocolate and 
white. 

Besides this, the Evangelistic symbols, though so entirely convene 
tional, do not agree in colour. In No* 1, S. Mary occurs, 1st, in 
white and black ; 2nd, white and slate ; 3rd, in white (all whites in 
the early MSS. being shaded with blue, red, or some other colour) ; 
4th, in buff and blue. In No. 2, she is 1st, in white, blue, and green ( 
2nd, in white and chocolate ; 3rd, in blueish and violet. 

There is, therefore, no appropriation in any of these MSS., though 
in one or two there is an accidental sameness, owing to the very few 
colours used. 
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{K) Additionai 19952. Evangelia cuih Cftnticis, a.d. 1050. 
one of the most interesting Greek MSS. I hare seen, and is m«ch ii« 
lustrated. Blue and red are a favourite contrast, but the most distin- 
guished colour seems to be a purple, which we accordingly find as the 
dress of our Blessed Lord, Kings Saul, Darid (when king) and Solo- 
mon, S. Mary, &c., &c., being as much used as blue in later times. 
S. Mary occurs 16 times, always in purple or purple and blue. The 
same colours, however, are also used for S. Joseph, our Lord, (Who is 
usually in blue and purple) S. Paul, S. Simon, common persons, angels, 
Joseph of Arimathsea, S. James, S. John, &c. Throughout the MSS. 
the same saint is usually in the same dress, with a few exceptions, but 
several sunts have the same colours, e. g. Saul, David, and Solomon, 
are all dressed, when kings, in the very same purple and gold dress,—' 
no doubt, the royal robes of the time. Blue and red are common to- 
gether (in 20 miniatures,) and so are red and blue, but not for S. Mary. 

(t) Harleian 1810. (As above.) S. Mary is 3 times in red and blue; 
S. John, S. Joseph, and a priest, being in the same colours in the same 
miniature. She is 4 times in purple and blue ; another woman being, in 
one case, in exactly the same dress. There are 15 other figures in red 
and blue, including our Loan, S. Matthew, S. Luke, S. John, Elias, 
S. Peter, S. Joseph, several Apostles, Adam, &c. Our Lord has six 
dresses, viz.. Blue and red, red, red and blue, blue, chocolate and blue, 
blue and purple, green and red ; S. Peter is generally yellow and blue. 
To show, however, bow little attention was paid even to appropriation, 
in a miniature of the Pentecost, we have all the Apostles arranged al- 
ternately half in red and blue, and the others in yellow and blue. In 
another, we have nearly all the people in red and blue. 

(j) Additional 11846. A Psalter, English, Ssecl. 13, Latin. 1st, 
Our Lord is in buff and blue; 2nd, the Eternal Fathbr, in green and red. 

(k) Lansdoume 381. Latin, Sssc. 11. S. Mary is, 1st in red and 
green ; 2nd red, green, and blue ; 3rd blue and slate, S. John is in 
slate, red, and blue. 

(/) Lansdowne 383, Latin, beginning of Seecl. 12. Our Lord has five 
dresses, — three times red and blue (the Eternal Fathbr being in the 
same) ; once in blue, green, and red ; once in blue and green ; and once 
in red, green, and blue. S. Mary occurs four times : 1st, in green, blue, 
red ; 2nd, in red, green, and blue ; 3rd, in blue head-dress, and a light 

§ink tunic; 4th, in red head>dress, blue chasuble, purple and blue, 
'he angels are arranged, as they very often are, in alternate colours, 
e. g. Ist, green and pink, with red and blue wings ; 2nd, pink and 
green, with red and green wings. 

The five foUowing MSS. are among the finest of the kind in the Mu- 
seum—all of the Byzantine type. 

(m) Caligula A 7. Evang. in lingua Danica, cum picturis; liber 
quondam Canuti regis. S. Mary occurs four times : 1st, in a green 
mantle, blue dalmatic, and white tunic (shaded with red,) the angel 
Gabriel being in blue, red, and green ; 2nd, S. Elizabeth and S. Mary, 
one in blue and white, shaded with pink, the other, probably S. Mary, red 
and green ; 3rd, she is in green and buff; 4th, in buff, blue, and yellow, 
(n) Royal 1, D 10. Psalter, Seed. 10 or 11. This is a very fine 
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book, and the colours of blue and red are used for almost erery one but 
S. Mary, but more especially for our Lord. There is, indeed, one mi« 
niature of S. Mary, in blue and a very faint pink, though, in the very 
same page and subject (The Crucifixion) she is in grey and white ; the 
centurion being in blue and red. In this case, the dress is purely 
aesthetic. The arrangement is as follows : S. Mary, in blue and red ; 
our Loan's dress red, the cross blue, and the border round the minia« 
tnre red and blue. There are 7 other miniatures of the Blessed Vir« 
gin in other colours, viz. pink, pink and white ; (the angel (Gabriel 
being blue and red,) pink and green, and grey and red. There are 27 
miniatures of other persons in blue and red, and among them our Loan 
nine times, Moses, Mary Magdalene, S. Peter, John Baptist, the C?en«t 
tnrion, and Judas. 

(o) Rojfol % A 23. Psalter, cir. S»cl. 12. 1st, S. Mary is in a blue 
head-dress, pink mantle, and blue tunic, — the augel Gabriel being in a 
red mantle and blueish tunic ; 2nd, (the Salutation,) S. Mary, in blue 
head-dress, lake mantle, and white tunic (Elizabeth being in pink head- 
dress, blue mantle, and green plaid tunic) ; 3rd, S. Mary, in a slate 
bead-dress^ puce mantle, blue dalmatic, and white tunic. Our Blessed 
Loan is once in pink and blue, once in bright red and blue. Jonah is 
in red and blue, and again Jonah is red, and a fisherman is blue. King 
Pavid is in blue and red, so that there is clearly a great partiality for 
Hue and red, but no appropriation of colour. 

(p) Royal ^.B 3. Psalter, SsbcI. 11 or 12. S. Mary is once in 
blue and red, and seven times not. In the Jesse tree, all the kings are in 
blue and red, but S. Mary is in green and red, and our Loan in red 
and blue. In the Annunciation, S. Mary is in blue, lined with red, 
with white tunic ; the angel Gabriel is in red and blue. The lilies are 
alternately red and blue, — ^all clearly aesthetic. In another instance, 
S. Mary is in greenish, lined with red, and blue tunic ; S. Joseph 
being in reddish, lined with green, and blue tunic. Again she is in 
greenish and blue, and in another, chocolate and blue ; S. Joseph 
being blue and chocolate, another in green and white : our Loan and 
a saint being in blue and red, and others — some blue and some red. She 
is once in blue and pink, and once in blue and green, though some of the 
Apostles are in blue and red. Our Loan is eight times in blue and red* 
There are fifteen other persons dressed in blue and red, including Shep* 
herds, one of the three kings, Herod, soldiers, the woman in the High* 
Priest's palace. King David, the High-Priest, &c., &c. In this book, if 
there is any appropriation of the two colours, it is to our Loan : but 
the fact is, that there is none. S. Mary is different in each miniature. 
There were so few colours, that so beautiful a combination as blue and 
red was naturally a favourite with all the old artists : and so, besides 
the above-mentioned instances, we have angels alternately in red mantle 
and blue tunic, and blue mantle and red tunic ; others alternately red 
and blue ; some soldiers red, some blue ; Judas red and blue ; the 
High- Priest blue and red, &c. 

(f) Egerton 1066. Psalter et Cantica, Ssed. 13. S. Mary*s dress 
is usuaUy blue and red or puce : twice she is in white head-dress, blue, 
and red, — Gabriel and our Blessed Loan being in blue and red. In 
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another, she ia io pink and bine (S. Joseph heing in blue lii 
zed.) In another she is in blae and puce, one of the three kings bdng 
red, and the other bine. This book also shows their love for blue and 
red, as does also the following, which is a similar one. 

(r) Lansdawne 420. Psalter (English) 8«cl. 13. In this book, 
which is a fine one* scarcely any colours are used but blue and red ; 
and consequently we find 6. Mary twioe in white head-dress, blue, red, 
and white. One of the kings is in blue and red, and the same, in the 
next page, is in red and blue. Tlie 2nd and 3rd kings are both alike 
in one miniature, and in the next page different ; in two other pages 
they are again different. 8. Mary also oocurs 1st, in white head-drns, 
red, blue, and white, — S. Elizabeth being in white head-drees, red, 
slate, and white ; 2nd, in white, blue, and pinkish (a sort of salmon- 
colour) ; 3rd, in blue, white, and pinkish : though there are ten other 
miniatures in blue and red, including one of the three kings, Herod, 
Dayid, Solomon, our Blessed Loan, two Apostles, &c. David's attendant 
is in party-colour, half blue and half red. Our Lono occurs once in 
blue, white, and pinkish, exactly like S. Mary ; twice in' blue and red ; 
twice in blue and buff; twice in blue and white (S. John being in the 
same dress,) twice in white ; once in yellow and brown, and once in 
brown and green ; and Judas is in the very same dress as S. Peter, in 
the very same miniature, so that there is no distinction of dress whatever. 

(s) Arundel 1 57. Psalter, Sssd. 1 3. In this very beautiful MSS. there 
is positively no appropriation of colour at all, though the Blessed Virgin is 
in one or two miniatures dressed in blue and pink, or blue and scarlet ; 
yet she is so often in other colours, and so many other persons are in 
these, that there is certainly no symbolical use of them in her case. In 
two instances her colours are blue and pink ;^Hn one, blue and scarlet : 
but curiously enough, the maiden in the High-Priest^s palace is in an 
identically similar dress, and S. Joseph is in red and blue. In ten in* 
stances, she is in other colours s 1st, in white, shaded with blue; 
2nd, pink, yellow and white, (the one of the three kings is in blue 
and red) ; 3rd, yellow and buff : though S. Joseph is in blue and 
pink, and our Loan in blue and red, and in another S. John is in blue 
and red ; 4th, red and bright green, her attendant being similarly dad ; 
6th, lake and white ; 6th, white (our Lord being blue) ; 7th, green 
and white ; 8th, puce. So that we have 10 or 11 different dresses for 
her, in thirteen miniatures. But this is not all ; there are 32 instances 
of others, in blue and red, including the EtemiJ Father, our Blessed 
Lord, S. Peter, S. John, an angel, a Prophet, a king. S. Anne, S. 
Simeon, Herod, a money-changer, a scourger, &c. The whole book 
abounds with instances of sestbetic arrangement ; and to such an ex- 
tent does the passion for contrast prevail, that in the miracle of feeding 
the multitude, the heads of the people are alternately red, brown, and 
flaxen. 

(/) Private. Antiphonarutm, Seel. 1 4 ineunte. In this fine frag- 
ment S. Mary is once in violet and red, once in violet and green. Our 
Blessed Lord is once in blue and red, once in red and blue. King 
David is in blue and red. 

These are probably all the MSS. of a Byzantine character that I shall 
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adduce ; and I think that any candid reader who will take the trcHible 
to onderatand the examples, will admit that there is in none of them 
mnj appropriation of colour, and certainly not of the two asserted to be- 
long to S. Mary. In one or two, there will be the same eolonr through- 
out for the same person, but then the next MS. to it, of a precisely similar 
character and type, will have quite diflPerent. In one or two, also, blue 
and red occur for S. Mary ; but in the same books she is in other 
colours — generally in several. The foregoing examples, I think, prove 
incontestably that whatever were the prevailing and favourite colours, 
they were usually given to S. Mary : not, however, to her alone, but 
also to our BlessedL oan, kings, and great persons. 

There has been some difficulty, without being tedious in detail, in 
describing the early dresses : for in fact» down to the 14th century, the 
Blessed "^rgin's dress is not a mantle and tunic at all ; the outer dress, 
in all Byzantine examples, is a sort of " bernous," or hooded cloak, 
covering the head, and about two-thirds of the figure. It was the 
usual dress of all women, and only differed in colour. As we get later, 
the dress changes with the fashion of the time. In the 14th and be- 
ginning of the 15th century, it was very elaborate, there being often 
in the larger and finer examples four or five distinct parts, all of different 
colours. In the middle of the 14th, however, we begin to meet with 
the mantle and tunic, which became almost invariable in the 1 5th and 
16th centuries. To my mind, this fact is as strong as any against all 
appropriation. If the ancients clothed their sunts in dresses of the time, 
so that the date of a book can be distinctly toLd by the costumes (our Lord 
in majesty will often be in much the same as King Herod on his throne, 
▼iz., the T03ral dress of the time,) it would be a strange thing had they 
been so very conventional in colour, and in colour only : colour, in 
which, all the world over, there has been more fashion than in anything 
else. But really there was as much fashion in colour in the middle 
ages as there is now. This, I am sure, must strike any one who is 
conversant with the illuminated books of the different periods. In con- 
clusion, S. Mary occurs in the 15 MSS. 14 times, in blue and red, and 
70 times in other colours. There are upwards of 130 miniatures of 
other persons, in blue and red, and the Blessed Virgin appears^ in 

* The oolouTS are u follows. 

1. White and blue. 18. Buff, blue, and yellow. 

2. White and slate. 19. Grey and white. 
8. White. 20. Bine and red. 

4. Buff and bine. 21. Pink. 

5. White, bine, and greeo. 22. l^nk and white. 

6. White and chocolate. 23. Bine, pink. blue. 

7. Bine and Tiolet. 24. Blue, lake, white. 

8. Purple md bine. 25. I^ate, red, bine, white. 

9. Redandbfaia. 26. Green and red. 

10. Green, blue, and red. 27. Blue and bnff. 

11. Red, green, and blue. 28. Yellow and brown. 

12. Blue and pink. 29. Brown and green. 

13. Red, blue, purple, & blue. 30. Pink, yellow, white. 

14. Green, blue, and white. 31. Yellow and buff. 

15. Blue and whits. 32. Green and white. 

16. Red and green. 33. Violet and red. 

17. Green and buff. 34. Violet and green. 
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the extraordinary number of thirty-four different cplours in the fifteen 
books. 

I shall, with your permission, examine in my next the MSS. from 
the end of the 1 3 th, to the 1 5th century. 

Yours fiEuthfully, 
J. C. J. 
Sept. 20, 1856. 
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Sir, — Every one of your readers must feel indebted to Mr. Oreatheed 
for not suffering such an important and interesting question as that of 
the bearing of Eclecticism upon the revival of Christian art, from drop- 
ping through after its introduction into your pages through M. Las- 
sus' letter to Mr. Hope. 

Id theory, Mr. Greatheed professes to be an eclectic ; but practi- 
cally, I am happy to believe, he is not one — not even in music. For 
instance — ^Does he, in his musical compositions, pick out from ancient 
music a few bars here, and a few bars there, — ^in fact, a nnmber of 
such passages as please him the best, — and then string them together 
with so much other of his own as his knowledge of thorough-bass and 
counterpoint shall have enabled him to produce? I do not believe 
him capable of doing so. And supposing that he did so, — would his 
pieces pass muster for originality, or even for mediocrity amongst other 
musical compositions ? Assuredly not. Nor can any one who has 
ever so little of the true spirit of Art about him do otherwise than set 
eclecticism at defiance, and call it the most debasing and degraded con- 
dition to which art can be brought. Whatever may be his views or 
theories, there can be but little fear of his being led into the practical 
adoption -of it in his works. 

Let us, then, see how the case stands. In composition and design, 
there must always be three conflicting elements at work :— 

1. Eclecticism. 

9. Developement. 

3. Originality and Invention. 

In the revival of art, there must of necessity be, for a little while, a 
preponderance of Eclecticism. It is, and must be, used till art has re- 
gained some footing, and is to be looked upon, not in the light of a 
benefit, but of a necessary evU, to be for a time tolerated from lack of a 
higher principle to take its place. Its place, in due time, is taken by 
Developement. Developement brings forth unity of style and harmony 
of design. But Developement alone cannot move forward. It requires 
to be set in motion. It is like an engine without motive power. 
Something else besides Developement is needed for high art. This need is 
Originality or Invention, — the fire of genius, the very spirit and life of art. 
But neither is this of any real or lasting use alone. It is a railroad 
with broken or disjointed rails, which the train cannot traverse either 
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with speed or safety. Or it is a ship without a helm. The cargo may 
be gold, and the helm, as it were» a mere worthless piece of wood ; 
but in the midst of a stormy sea, the whole freight would he readily 
bartered for the reparation of a broken rudder. Originality is the 
priceless cargo, but without the helm of Developement it rushes on* 
ward upon its own destruction. 

Let us apply this illustration to our present purpose. Without 
Orighudity, design exhibits no spirit, no power, no animation, no life ; 
whilst without Developement, it lacks " unity of style," and *• harmony." 

And now let us see how and why this is. Design, then, is something 
which comes really and truly, from the heart of the originator himself, 
through his own mind. " Design " is an abstract idea ; but in all de- 
signs there are and must be '* accidents," so to say, or material parti- 
cles, or circumstances common to all designs of a kindred nature, 
without which the design cannot be carried into effect. And, as many 
of the " accidents" are common to different works, so also, in like 
manner, must many of the ideas from which the design is originated be 
common to many designs. But in order that all these may be in per- 
fect harmony, it is necessary that the whole should ems^nate from a 
.common source, and not be jumbled together in a promiscuous man- 
ner, according to a thousand different fancies. And a previously in* 
vented form or expression introduced into a design, without its having 
first become the artist's own, so as to come forth again as springing 
from his own heart and thought, can hardly be by any possibility bar* 
monious with his design. His principles, his feelings, his whole im- 
pulses, must lead him and direct him. Nevertheless, this is not enough, 
for if these are vitiated, they will lead him wrong ; if good, they will 
lead him right : and hence we see how it is that the works of different 
men, aiming at the same ends, employing the same means, prosecuting 
the same inquiries, following the same models, do produce such widely 
different results. " Following the same models ! then you do in some 
way advocate Eclecticism ?" some will, perhaps, say. No : this is not 
necessarily Eclecticism. Eclecticism is the following one's own fancy, 
and one!s own capricious will, in the arbitrary selection of certain and 
definite and previously-invented forms or expressions which may please 
the taste. It is copyism, whether it is simply a reproduction of a 
given detail, or whether it extends also even to the arbitrary and heart- 
less selection of a given style. A man may say that such or such a 
building pleases him. It is, perhaps, a quaint or picturesque manor- 
house, of late 1 5th century work, — pleasing in appearance, hallowed 
by old associations, almost universally admired : whether he copies the 
exact forms of the windows, of the mullions, or mouldings, or whe- 
ther he adopts the debased and unscientific form of its four^^centred 
arches, it is equally '' Eclecticism," by whatever fair name such arbi- 
trary selection may be called. And will the artist descend to such 
substitutes for true art, if he has within him a power of producing any- 
thing of his own original invention, aided and directed by his percep- 
tion of the principles of that art ? On the contrary, if he has an ex- 
quisite example even of the best work, he is not likely to reproduce it 
in his own design, line for line from his sketch book. 
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It 18 hardly possible for him to do so. What ibea } It is the idem 
itself, and not merely the expression of that idea, which must become 
his own ; and in every case, if the mind of a reproducer is inferior to 
that of the originator of the beautiful example, the reproduction of the 
idea will be inferior to its first expression ; whereas, if his mind be 
equal or superior to that of the ancient architect, the original design 
will be improved by its reproduction. It may be sometimes difBciilt to 
define the exact limits of Eclecticism, when it is in this manner mixed 
up with Originality, or Developement ; but Eclecticism consists chiefly 
in the choice of either ideas or forms which it has received from others ; 
whilst the very soul of Design is in the ideas and in the powers of the 
imagination, which produce a new form, or give new features to an old 
face. 

The application of general principles to the practical purposes of 
present requirement, constitutes one of the peculiar offices of Develope- 
ment ; and the particular direction which Developement takes in any 
age, is influenced by the changes of tone and character which nations 
and constitutions are ever undergoing, although it has its immediate 
rise in something that has gone before. And if ever again, and in our 
own days. Art shall regun the ascendancy which she once reached, or 
attain to the highest state of perfection of which we can concave her 
capable, all that is done by us will influence our successors, although 
they will not— cannot — follow exactly in our footsteps ; nor will future 
generations, if a true spirit of Art does descend from us to them, imi- 
tate in an eclectic spirit, but in a spirit of Developement. 

A man's feelings and principles, if he has any, must be inseparable 
from the man himself ; neither can he so far throw them aside as to 
become a mere machine ; yet still he must take — he cannot help taking 
— much of his tone and character, as well as his principles and his prac- 
tice, from the age in which he lives, however far he may otherwise be 
above his age in moral tone or intellectual endowment ; whilst, at the 
same time, he still retains his individual character so wholly and en- 
tirely free, that everything which he does bears the stamp and impress 
of his individuality. Therefore, in answer to Mr. Greathee<}'8 ques- 
tions, '* What is unity of style ?" and " How is it to be learnt ?" does it 
not seem (1) that '* unity of style " is that in which the same general 
principles are carried out — ^that in which the same system of construe^ 
tion and composition is employed — that in which diversity of idea is 
embodied in a language understood by the generality of those who 
have to compose, or to read a composition, and (2) That this " unity 
of style " is to be learned only by community of many hearts and in- 
terests in one cause, fostered and promoted by mutual intercourse, and 
a general conventional agreement as to what is good and true. " Unity 
of design '* there may be in the works of one man, unaided by inter- 
course or agreement with others, but there can be no harmony <^ many 
designs with each other, but by some sort of harmony in the spirit and 
feeling of those who design them ; nor, without this harmony, can 
there ever be a general prevalence of high art. There may be here 
and there isolated examples, but no general or universal standard. 
Something, indeed, may be done by means of such interoemmunica- 
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tion as writing afibrds, or our several architectural Associations and In- 
stitntions, but this can nerer make up for or stand in the place of per- 
sonal intercommunion. An only child loses much by his isolated 
position ; whereas, in a larger family, all members of it unconsciously 
help each other to rub off rough corners and peculiarities : character is 
developed, disposition corrected, passions regulated, and natural impulses 
directed, by their very coming together. Each one becomes permanently 
interested in the wdfare of the others, and the good name and pros* 
perity of the whole family, and this in a way and degree that can 
hardly be understood by the isolated beings who, by being made much 
of in their own homes» beoome too much taken up with ti^eir own sel- 
fish interests. 

And is not the case the same with us, and our fraternity ? I may 
be told to *' look at home.*' And, truly, whatever others may find 
and feel in this respect, I can testify only to my own sense of the de- 
ficiency of my own relative position. Still, I see no ground for sup- 
posing that others also have not the same intuitive, though it may be 
unconscious craving after some tangible aid which they do not at pre- 
sent possess. 

Many may say that all this is too ideal^that common consent and 
common agreement are not so easily to be secured, and that, even if 
they were, tiiey would not of themselves insure '* unity of design." 
Granted : 1 do not say that they would. But seeing that ** unity of 
design " must spring ftom them, no unity of design can be expected, 
much less insnred, without them. Let us, then, bend all our efforts in 
this direction, and see if the result will not prove it to be a sufficient 
and satisfactory answer to Mr. Greatheed's inquiry. There is, however, 
another side to the question. It is said that the genuine artistes free 
and unfettered powers will enable him to do all that art can achieve. 
And certainly there may be one man, perhaps, in an age, who can 
stand quite alone, the leader of his age, to whose genius every one 
looks up as an authority and standard for all that is noble and good. 
And indeed all true artists must in some measure be able to depend 
upon themselves, and to stand alone : — but how many delude themselves 
into the belief that their love of freedom, tkeir distaste of restraint of 
any sort, is an intuitive and faithful witness of ikeir call thus to act 
independently ; whilst the result manifestly proves that it was only a 
Islse estimate of their own powers, and an empty admiration of their 
own impotent performances that misled them. But it is worth obser- 
vation, that even those who deprecate the use of means and rules, are 
really in the habit themselves, regularly and constantly, although per- 
haps unconsciously, of employing rules and restraints, and the disco- 
veries of science, in their own works — rules and discoveries which were 
imparted to them, perhaps, in childhood, and which have grown up 
with them as part of their natural endowment ; whilst the fiscility 
with which they use such rules, and the imperceptible manner in which 
the rules have thus become inseparable from their very life, has taken 
away their sense of the need they have of other rules and other disco- 
veries of a kindred nature, and has taught them to look upon all further 
aid of a similar sort as fanciful and puerile, — ^fit only for the most in- 
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competent and ignorant of their commnnity^ and to pass thein by witlr 
contempt and disdain. And such despisers of rules and forms may 
take refuge in other truths, which seem at first sight to countenance 
their view. 

You quoted, in your October number, from the German of August 
Reichensperger, that '* spirit alone gives life." And such sayings as this 
are strained to prove that if a man has but the " spirit of art," it is all 
that he wants, or need desire. And the truth of the saying is so self- 
evident, and so entirely beyond dispute, that it is thought to contain a 
faithful summary of the whole truth respecting Art : so true is it that 
" Spirit alone gives life." The aphorism, however, does not end here, 
but in the very same breath it goes on to say that " spirit which does 
not siibmit to laws and rules, becomes unsubstantial." To this part of 
the truth, such persons are willing to dose their eyes. They as good as 
say that unless a man has already attained to the end. it is needless for 
him to employ any means ; or that their horse is so fleet and so sure* 
footed, as to be entirely independent of beaten tracks or bridle reins ; 
that curbs and trappings only serve to encumber the noble steed, and 
that those who are unable to keep him in the right road, or to retain 
their seats without such useless and despicable appendages, have no 
business to mount his back at all. 

But it is asked again, '' If Art is thus to depend upon Developement, 
and Developement itself is thus to be restrained by rules, what becomes 
of invention and originality, — the gpreatest, the highest, the noblest 
faculty of Genius ? The answer is obvious. Such restraints do by no 
means — do in no wise — check originality, but only direct it and keep 
it in the right way. Nay, further, there can be no true, no proper, no 
satisfying Developement, without the aid, and without the exercise of 
an original mind. The Original mind is the life which animates the 
otherwise lifeless body of Developement — so essentially necessary to a 
living Developement is individual Genius ; so essentially necessary, too, 
to the very existence of an Art, is a body wherein the vital principle 
may reside. For example : Was it the tone and temper of the age, 
and was it the high state of Art in mediaeval times, apart from their 
own inherent originality and power, and apart from individual genius, 
that enabled Fra Angelico, or Giotto, to do what they did, or gave to 
them the celebrity which they have gained amongst the artists of the 
whole world, and the high rank which they hold amongst those who 
have at any previous or succeeding time adorned the age in which they 
lived ? Assuredly not. Their times would have done but little for 
them had it not been for their own talents and worth. 

And now let us take the converse. What was it but the high 
developement of Art that gave such ascendancy to the genius of Fra 
Angelico and Giotto ? If they had lived in the 17th or 18th century, 
would their works have won for them — I will not say the fame, but — 
the reverence and admiration which all lovers of Christian art must 
ever feel towards them ? Certainly not. Their works would have 
partaken too much of the tone and character of that dark and lifeless 
age, to convey to us at all the same sort of impressions which the works 
of those great masters do undeniably make upon all those who can in 
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any way enter into their spirit. And let us take the vice vergd too* 
If Sir Christopher Wren or Inigo Jones had lived in the 14th century* 
ivhea the art of Architecture was in a high state of developement, as- 
suredly the works of those two great masters would have impressed us 
with feelings far different from those with which we are now in the 
habit of contemplating them. And again I would ask. Had the high 
developement of art, in the time of the architect who built Westminsteri 
or the absence of that developement in the time of him who built S. 
Paul's, or S. Peter's at Ilome, anything to do with our particular ap- 
preciation of the respective beauties of those great buildings ? Most 
assuredly it bad ; or rather, is it not to this that we are indebted for 
all which characterises their general style ? And is not this an all* 
powerful argument in favour of the principle of Developement, inde* 
pendentiy oif the inseparable nature of the thing itself, in a certain 
degree, from the growth of Art ? 

Now, supposing some great genius could so put out of his mind— 
could so lose sight of all that had gone before — could shake himself so 
thoroughly free from the influences of precedent, as utterly to ignore it 
in his practice, — whilst at the same time, his perception of principles 
and his powers of execution carried him on to bring forth into existence 
all at once an entirely new phase of art, — then, indeed, Developement, 
so far as that starting-point was concerned, would be set aside : but 
immediately that the workings of such an original mind became known 
and appreciated — immediately that the new phase of Art took root and 
began to spread, so soon would Developement again step in and assert 
its rightful authority and dominion over the works of a whole com- 
munity. 

It is this universal — ^this all-pervading — ^principle of Developement* 
capable, as it is, of the highest and purest cultivation, and from which 
no One can be entirely free, that is the very soul of " unity of style " 
and harmony of design. It is like a language. After a great disrup- 
tion, or the conquering of a country, a new language may arise out of 
the ruins of the old ; but the various authors employing language to 
embody new ideas, do not invent a new language for every new worki 
nor yet a new measure for every poem they compose. Such as this, 
would not be the proper sphere for the exercise of their originality. 
Indeed, the originality of a true genius will generally seek to express 
itself in simple and famili^, though lofty and eloquent language, in 
order to convey to others a true and comprehensible idea of that which 
he means to embody. His ideas may be full of deep and poetic mean- 
ing, but his language will be pointed, emphatic, and clear. He will 
not scorn common words or familiar phrases. The language which he 
learned in his own home, beside his own fire-side, is the one that he 
will find the most forcible for embodying his ideas, and conveying his 
sentiments to his own countrymen and friends. It is the idea that 
must be original, not the language. New words, new expressions, 
new forms of speech, will ever be coming into existence and into use : 
but it is not the invention of these which displays, or gives the greatest 
scope for the exercise of a true or lofty originality of mind. And we 
are now, as it were, going forth as colonists to a new world, leaving 
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the beaten track of a base and degenerate syttem, or Btyle, or language 
of Architecture, to found a new city, a new state, a new monarchj. 
Let us, then, free ourselves of all the vulgarisms and barbarisms that 
have disgraced the old ; let us throw oflF the libertine and degraded 
habits of our old associates ; let our new constitution be such as shall 
extend its influence to surrounding nations — but if we find the consti- 
tution of old England the best and healthiest of any of which we know 
«— one under which we can peaceably and prosperously live — let us not 
cast it aside in order to compile an entirely new code, but only let us 
labour to remodel and to reform the old, — ^infusing into it such new 
life and new energy as shall make it worthy of the spirit of our own 
highly-cultivated, enlightened, and scientific age. B^t if we allow 
ourselves the so*called *' liberty" of the modem Revolutionist, our art 
will sufier all the atrocities which he himself is the first to perpetratep 
Not but that rules, and restraints, and conventionalities of any sort 
must be, for a time, irksome. They would be so even to myself, who 
so earnestly advocate them ; still, there is a liberty and freedom about 
self-restraint, which none can understand but those that have tried its 
power. And who would not submit for a time to a lesser evil, in order 
to attain to a more permanent and substantial good ? 

And is not " unity of style *' a solid and substantial good ? Without 
unity and without harmony, architecture lacks an essential of its true 
character, and fails in its true mission. An imperfect Art may con* 
tinue to satisfy the cravings of an indi£Ferent multitude, but it will 
never elevate nor refine. Moreover, in order to confer any real or 
lasting benefit upon men, that Art must be something like univerBal ; 
not a litUe bit scattered here and there, one portion teaching one les- 
son, * and another the reverse ; one man pulling one way, and one 
another ; but each one must aid the other by the communication of his 
own experience and knowledge, — not at random imparting all he 
knows to the whole community, but freely, to all members of his own 
fraternity ; and then, if all members mutually agreed to place them- 
selves under one code, and to follow the same principles, all being 
bound together by the same interests, and in the same common cause, 
not deviating, either for fear or favour, from their self-imposed re- 
straint, — what weight would they not have in forming the standard of 
taste! what influence with all the non-professional community who 
have the true interests of our art at heart ! what confidence amongst 
those who are at present uncertain and indiflPerent about the way in 
which architectund works are to be carried out. 

Any number of men, however small, thus bound together, all prose- 
cuting the same ends, all employing the same means, cannot but carry 
with them over the works of a whole community, a weight and in- 
fluence which any number of men in an independent and isolated po- 
sition could never gain. Self, self, self, is the bane of art, as it is of 
social life, — even though a certain amount of self-interest i» needful 
for self-preservation. Not that the individual must needs be, by any 
means, merged in such an aggregation and combination of units, foi 
each separate spark of genius would still shine forth with increased 
lustre, whilst the sphere of its influence would be manifold increased« 
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extending, tis it then would, through those fanmediately surrounding it 
to an unthought*of and unlooked-for distance. 

The individual would still hold his own ; he would lose nothing, 
and he would gain much by his new position. For one may as well 
try to smother a flame of fire in a barrel of gunpowder, as to stifle the 
aspirations of genius in the trammels of routine. It must and will do 
its work. It will blaze forth, regardless of every interposing obstacle. 
No rock is strong enough to resist its power. The very blasting of the 
rocks is, as it were, one of its most valuable employments. Forms, 
and rules, and restraints will be shattered, and then, upon the very 
wreck of all these things, new systems, as of railways, or fortifications, 
Mrili be established, which every one who wishes to travel, or to defend 
^is country, must ami will use for the sake of his own convenience, 
safety, and freedom. 

. But let it never be forgotten, that if such a powerful engine comes 
to be wielded by reckless hands, or employed in an unscientific or igpio- 
rant manner, there is then no safety for the unwary passer-by, or even 
for the operator himself. He may go on for a little while without 
burning his fingers, and then the crash comes when it is the least ex- 
pected. 

And is this a false or needless alarm ? Are there not many men 
who would have filled a far diflerent place in the annals of art, had 
their powers and energies received that impulse and direction which a 
proper and consistent " Developement'* of art would have given them ? 
I know that many names will at once rise to the lips of your readers^ 
but I much fear that comparatively few will be found to agree in at- 
tributing the eflect to its true cause, however earnestly such views may 
be advocated, unless they have themselves felt the full force of M. Las- 
Stts' position, that Eclecticism is the plague of Art. 

This is, indeed, a most momentous question relating to modem Art 

and Design ; and I trust that your readers will not be induced to let it 

drop here ; but I hope that those especially of the fraternity who do in 

any sense feel their own deficiency, will not sufler it to slumber till 

some remedy for the present state of things has been sought out and 

applied — till Christian Art has regained all her former freshness and 

beauty, by putting new power into the struggles which she has been 

and is making for ascendancy over the Eclectic, as well as over the 

Pagan spirit, which still does continue, to such a great extent, to hold 

its sway. 

Ph(bnix. 



RECENT LONDON CHURCHES. 

SiNCB we last reviewed a group of London churches a fresh crop has 
grown up, some of them showing progress, others an obstinate, ter- 
minus-like, mediocrity, — one or two pointing even to retrogression ; 
but the mass of them, i» a mass, under Uie clear influence of ecclesiology. 
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Even of these we do not pretend to notice all ; for London is too large 
to grasp its own entirety* 

We owe oar apologies to Mr. Scott, for having so long postponed 
the' description of his church of 3, Andrew^ Weeimimsier, where the 
ill-fated Victoria Street branches off from the Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
We own to a feeling of disappointment in connection with this 
church, when we remember how beautiful and full of fancy was the 
first design prepared for it, and how lack of means reduced it to its 
actual scale of richness. Even so reduced, however* the church, from 
its gracefulness and originality, is a contribution to London ecdeai- 
ology. The two features in which — ^like the same architect's church 
at Dundee— it stands out from the general run, are its apsidal chan- 
cel and gabled aisles; the latter not completed chapels intemaUy^ 
but dormers, so magnified, as to present a continuous serrating of 
gables. The style, it is hardly needful for us to remark, is Middle- 
Pointed, of the developed geometrical type. The want of a tower sod 
spire has been, pro tanto, supplied by a light and simple fleche, springing 
from the chancel-arch. Internally, the area gives the idea of unity 
and space. The pillars are of a design which Mr. Scott has so often 
repeated, as to be almost a mannerism, although in itself very graeefal 
and stately withal, and here as usual treated with great felicity. We 
refer to the circular shaft, crowned by a foliaged capital, in whidi the 
leaves spread themselves in the bold, free way of the earliest Pointed, 
with a reminiscence, moreover, of the Corinthian of older days. The 
fittings are simple, and correct, but do not call for special notice. The 
interior of this church, taken all in all, is more imposing than the ex- 
terior, which, destitute as it is of clerestory, stands crushed by that 
towering, though monotonous block, Ashley Place, hard by : the one 
and the other respectively proving, by the comparative absence and the 
presence of the quality, how especially efiective height is in a town. 
Inside there is no rival to distract attention from the positive propor- 
tions, and the church pleases accordingly by its breadth and repose. 
We never saw an interior where we think a profusion of bright and 
strongly-contrasted colours would be more in place. The circalar 
pillars and luxuriant capitals are a peculiarly advantageous field for the 
display of pronounced hues, while the apse admits of the richest poly- 
chrome. 

The passenger who crosses Waterloo Bridge, and looks leftward, 
will have his attention attracted by a slate spire, rising Oerman-fashion 
over the four gables of a tower, built with bands of red and white 
brick, and domineering over the mean, low houses of that quarter ot 
Lambeth. This is the steeple of S. Andrew's. Stamford Street, a 
new church, recently completed from the designs of Mr. Teulon, 
note- worthy, as we shall see, by the bold and natural manner la 
which the architect has attained artistic and polychromatic effects, of 
the employment of very simple materials. S. Andrew's, like nisny 
metropditan churches, is short in proportion to its breadth, an 
comprises in its plan a clerestoried nave and aisles of four bays, tne 
tower occupying the most western bay on the ritually north, ou 
really east, side, — for the church stands north and south,— a**^ * 
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cfaanceU also clereetoried, with aisles of two bays extending to the 
eaflt end. The north aisle (for we shall continue to speak ecclesi- 
(dogieally) oot-gahles ; that to the south is a lean*to, and is des- 
titute of windows, abutting as it does against the neighbouring 
houses. The west window is of the now somewhat usual form of two 
detached two-light windows, with a circular window in the gable. 
That to the east is of five lights, and those of the north aisle of four ; 
while the clerestory is composed ol very effective broad, low windows, 
of five lights. The pillars are circular, awkwardly stilted in the nave 
upon low round bases, tapering oonically to a band, from which 
the shaft springs. There is no authority which -we can remember for 
such a treatment. The generd internal effect of this church is very sue* 
cessfdl, being spaeious, dignified, and church*like : only we must object 
to the open roof, as poor. But, as we have already observed, its pe« 
culiarly noteworthy feature is its constructional colour. This has, we 
think, been more successfully treated inside than outside, where the con- 
trast of stock brick and hammer- dressed stone is too crude and rough 
for a town church. Inside the changes are made with red and white 
brick. In the nave each spandril contains, in red brick, a circle, bearing 
the pentalpha ; while the entire chancel-wall, east end as well as side, 
is a chequered diaper of red brick, on the white ground. The effect is 
rich, and the contrast thus produced marks out the chancel most com- 
pletely. The chancel itself, moreover, rises upon a single step, and the 
sanctuary upon another. The aisles, as we have seen, run to the east 
end, and the chancel is parelosed north and south by constructional 
screens ; the former, which is the more lofty, being in fact one boun- 
dary of the vestry, which is worked in the inside of the church, — an 
airangement which we cannot approve. It is solid, except an open 
parapet of brick at the top. The screen to the soath is low, and of 
stone. The work in these constructions is vigorous, but has rather too 
much an appearance of being out of doors. The trefotled vestry door 
is pretty. The most elaborate brick instrttmentmrn in the church is the 
reredos, which is composed of seven trefoiled arches, borne upon cir- 
cular shafts of serpentine, with circles of the same in the spandrils, 
and a bold, projecting cornice above, set with a band of encaustic tiles, 
bearing monograms cmd crosses. This combination of brick with a rare 
species of stone deserves credit for its boldness. Polished as it now is 
by steam, serpentine can, and we hope will, come into extensive use. 
The altar, framed in wood, is not successful. The sanctuary rail is of 
stMie. The prayer-desk, we are sorry to say, faces west, and is situated 
on the north side of the nave ; the pulpit standing to the south. The 
church displajrs some ingenious glazing in glass of two shades of green. 
That in the east window has its leading so disposed, as to represent 
floMrers on stalks. We commend thef idea to the builders of churches 
who cannot afford painted glass. There is in the west window a re- 
presentation of S. Andrew in painted glass. The chancel-pillars have 
folii^ed capitals, very well carved by that rising artist, Mr. Forsyth ; 
and some angel corbels are likewise to be noticed. The seats are all 
open. We have already noticed the tower and spire, which form a 
conspicuous feature from the Adelphi Terrace and Somerset House. 
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We cannot pass on to another church without siticerely complimenting 
Mr. Teulon on the resnlt of this experiment. Another chnrch in Lam- 
beth is in the coarse of erection by him* close to die Roman Catholic 
cathedral. 

We torn to a quarter of London, much more fiishionable, but still 
abounding in distress both spiritual and temporal — that about Nutford 
Placet which branches from the Edgeware Road to the eastward, in the 
district of S. Mary's, Bryanstone Square, so oddly formed out of the 
cognominousiy-dedicated S. Mary-le-bone. The energetic rector of 
S. Mary's, Mr. Gumey, in whom, with numerous diflPerences of opinion, 
we can find so much to admire, induced his flock to contribute money 
to build a free church as a thankoffering after the Cholera year. This 
church bears the dedication of <S. Luke, and is the work of Mr. Chris- 
tian, who has had unusual difficulties to grapple with in a site, broader 
from north to south than it is long, hemmed in with houses east and 
west, and lying six feet below the level of Nutford Place. The church 
comprises nave and aisles of three bays, and a shallow sanctuary beyond. 
The entrance is from Nutford Place to the south, through Uie tower, 
which stands ceutrically, serving as porch. The height of the floor 
having been struck midway between the elevation of the principal 
street and the narrow lane to the north ; the congregation descends 
into the church passing through two doors. We understand that the 
richness of the outer portal is intended to serve as a note of invitation, 
and the simplicity and lowness of that which is internal to symbolise 
the becoming humility which ought to distinguish the worshippers. 
We hardly think this would be very generally appreciated. The south 
aisle is filled up with a g^lery, containing the organ. The chief light 
is therefore obtained from the broad windows of the north aisle, 
there being at the east end only a moderate rose placed very high, 
and filled with flowing tracery. The pillars, we are sorry to say, 
are stilted. Mr. Christian has endeavoured to develope some pecu- 
liarities of construction in the roofs, which bear the aspect of an 
open hammer, beam roof to the nave, with what we must term semi- 
groining in wood to the aisles, i.e., a system of roofing similar to the 
half of a groin bisected along the longitudinal axis. The construc- 
tional principle of this is that the hammer-beams of the nave are pro- 
jected over the aisles, those of the intermediate principal running out 
to the side walls and forming the centre ribs of the aisle gproining, 
while those of the main principals are made to support the portions of 
the side roofs and thus counterbalance any possible thrust from the 
main roof. The valley rafters and cross springers of the groining are 
all directed to the same object of resisting any tendency of the central 
roof to thrust outwards. There are, we hear, only two buttresses in 
the whole church. While giving Mr. Christian all praise for his me- 
chanical skill, we cannot say that we admire the efiect of this roof. 
The semi-groining is not graceful, and the hammer- beam roof with its 
carved angels recalls a late style of Pointed, that of the church being 
Middle-Pointed. A species of bema projects into the nave from the 
sanctuary, which we were sorry to see crowded with benches. The 
pulpit and reading desk (looking west) are massed together on the 
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northern portion of this bema, an arrangement we are glad to hear 
adopted against Uie architect's desire. Tlie sanctuary rail is of wood 
of a flamboyant design. The altar itself is of open woodwork with 
trefoil panels. The large wall space underneath the east window has 
been coloured (besides the usual writings) with diapering of a salmon 
tone — unluckily put on too soon, and therefore in part damaged by 
damp. The sacristy at the east end of the north aisle is a lean-to 
sloping eastward. The seats are open ; and there is a good font in the 
centre of the church. The tower is capped with pinnacles — four large 
pinnacles at the angles — and smaller intermediate — a termination 
wholly Third-Pointed. On the whole this church, though open to 
criticism on the various points to which we have alluded, has much that 
is churchlike in it. We were glad to see the bold way in which an 
east end nearly destitute of window was grappled with, and the orienta- 
tion preserved. 

We had occasion in a former annual report to aUude unfavourably to 
Christ Church, Paddington, a large cruciform structure in flowing 
Middle-Pointed, standing opposite Kensington Gardens, and built by. 
Mr. Francis. Since its completion and fitting we are more inclined to 
find occasions of praise in it ; big it is, and heavy outside — not in fact 
to be much praised, and manifesting to the full the ungracefulness 
attendant upon the cross form without so much as a central fleche. 
But inside there is really considerable grandeur despite a certain general 
heaviness, not to mention the galleries which fill the aisles— owing 
mainly to the height given by the architect, and acquired by means 
of a lofty clerestory. The chancel, which is seated stall- wise, is of good 
depth, although unluckily the prayer desk facing west is protruded 
into the lantern, in which a chorus cantorum might easily be fitted, 
leaving the eastern limb to form a dignified sanctuary. There is merit 
in the reredos in which serpentine shafts are introduced, and the carv- 
ing throughout the church is rich and very well executed. There is a 
large amount of painted glass, including east and west windows by Mr. 
Wailes, of rather better than his average execution. 

As a specimen of " the art of sinking'' in Ecclesiology, we must take 
our readers still farther westward, to what was at the time when we 
visited the church, with a ludicrous amount of literalness, the /o^f build- 
ing of London in that direction, standing absolutely upon the brink of 
maide-ground which sloj^ed into a meadow with trees round it, — S. 
Saviour's, Warwick Road, Paddington, This church, which boasts Mr. 
Little as its architect, and claims to hold 1700, is a bold or rather im- 
pudent return to that system of big auditorium, without aisles, but with 
a very flat roof, which we innocently thought had died out of London 
at all events ten years back. And yet this " informis piscis" ends in 
a tribute to our movement. On to the sprawling nave is tacked a 
chancel or rather sanctuary as fine as polychrome and painted glass 
can make it. The east window of five lights (in Middle-Pointed, as 
we must by courtesy also term the nave) is full of painted glass by the 
Messrs. Gibbs, who have also filled the side lights — ^the two to the 
sooth containing the Blessed Virgin and S. John, both crowned. The 
diancel roof is also painted. The reredos«. due like the other carving 
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to Mr. Farmer* compiiacs a sadea of canopied panda with serpeatiBe 
ahaCta : and, where the uaual legenda do not occoor, haa aa ita gronnd a 
painting of imitation encaustic tika-<-a abam deaerring ai the highest 
reprobation. The pulpit to the aooth ii of aak on a atone baae, with 
aerpentbe ihafts. It oarries atone atatnettea — atanding out dieer be- 
fore its oaken panels without any canopies, and ao looking inther aatraf. 
The prayer dttk matches it northward, and faces due west. It alao 
bears its statuettes. Altogether this church is a sight cuiioua enough, 
though truth forbids us to call it beautiful. 

We now turn to a church of the same dedication, in whidi correct 
arrangement and architectural rule have not been deapised and repudi- 
ated. S, Saviour**^ Hauersiock Hiil, due to Mr. Bany (son o[ Sir 
Charles,) is a cruciform structure, comprising nare and aisles, of three 
bays, short transepts, and chancel. The style is Firat-Pointed, of a 
meagre character, but the ensemble is redeemed by the hei^t of the 
chancel. The sacristy stands to the north of the chancel, eastwards. 
There are no clerestory windows, but a htUe strip of walling above the 
aisles. The east and weat windowa, and the windowa of both tran- 
septs, are triplets — a superabundance of that much-repeated form — 
while those of the aisles are couplets. The tower, which is not yet 
)milt, is to stand to the west of the north aisle ; in the interim, there is 
a beU-gable, with a tolerable metal finial. at the east end of the nave. 
The chiomey and cowl to the vestry had better have been omitted. 
The masonry is random- work, pointed with black mortar : an expedient 
we have always denounced, and one which is peculiarly unnecessary in 
the atmosphere of London. The chief merit of the church resides in 
the correctuess and richnesa of its internal fittings. The altar stands 
upon an elevation of seven steps besides the footpace, viz., three at the 
chancel-arch, then one, and then three. The altar itself is rightly 
vested, above which, the space up to the window is filled with an ela- 
borate reredga— symbols over the altar, and on either side diapering. 
This reredoa lacka colour, which will, we trust, be applied ; as it is 
already to be found above the chancel-arcb, as well as in the roof of the 
chancel, which has gold stars on a blue ground, and in various texts 
painted over the nave-arches. The painted glass in the east window is 
not very successful. The ground is a dull grisaille, bearing, under 
canopies, the figures of our Blessed Loan between S. Peter and S. Paul. 
The sanctuary rail is of iron, coloured blue. The chancel proper is 
stalled, prayers being said from the north stalls, looking south. There 
is no chancel-screen. The organ is placed in a chamber on the north 
side of the chanceL The pulpit is elaborately carved in stone, with 
angels in arcades, and marble shafts, and is a special gift. Internally, 
the transept roofs fit awkwardly, from the absence of a central lantern. 
The nave-roof is not bad, with respectable and honest tie-beama. The 
zealous incumbent of this church deserves much credit for his attention 
to its correctness of ritualism, in which it stands out so conspicuously 
superior to the majority of London Churches. 

Mr. Gongh» as our readers will recollect, is a name not unknown 
among metropolitan church constructors in the regions whose centre is 
Islington. Two buildings proceeding out of his office demand our con- 
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•iderataon. 8. Judt's, Stoke NeunnfftOMp ia a valuable spectmea of the 
-Goaghian variety of a Thiffd-Poiated enicifbrm church. At the east 
.end is an apse, with windows capped inMe with crocketed canopies. 
The chancel itself is flanked on either side with two of the narrowest 
•and smallest aisles ever built*-— each aisle a pew. It required the mag- 
sifiooit ideas of Mr. Oougfa, when called «n for a pew, to give an aisle. 
-We should observe, that the chancel stands on three steps, and the apse 
<m two more, llie prayer-desk, of course, soars upwai^s like a pulpit, 
in full face of the congregation, while the pulpit itself stands hirsute 
<with a fringe of detached pinnacles. The proverbial difficulty of a 
joroasing without a lantern has been so grappled with as to result in a 
roof displaying the maximum of unsighttiness possible under such cir- 
/sumstanoes. The nave is destitute of aisles, but, in compensation, there 
are three galleries, distributed between that and the transepts. The 
font, in the middle of the duirch, feces due west. The area, we need 
hardly note, is duly pewed. The tower and crocketed spire stand at 
the south-east angle of the church. On the whole, this church is worthy 
of its aichiteot's antecedents. On the north side is constructed a 
spacious apparatus of schools, covering a very considerable extent of 
ground. 

In 8. Pki&p'a, Islington^ Mr. Gtough has deserted Pointed for Roman- 
esque, and, it is £air to add, taken up features of church arrangement 
which he had overlooked elsewhere, this church having actually aisles 
and a clerestory* Altogether it is mueh better than anything of his we 
ever saw before. like S. Jude's, it is cruciform and has an apee, and 
there are four steps up to the altar, with an altar rail open at the ends. 
Just behind the altar in the apse is the appropriate position selected 
Ua a descriptive inscription. There is. an open pardose to the north 
chancel aisle, that to the south being dose and screening the vestry. 
The prayer-desk of wood, Isoes the west, matched by a circular pulpit 
of stone. The nave is of four bays and a bit, with coupled aisle win- 
dows, and a clerestory of single Romanesque lights pierced with circles, 
which alone appear extemidly. There is a west gallery, over which is 
the window composed of a Romanesque triplet with a rose above. 
The aisles are under separate gables. The pillars of course are circular. 
The tower at the west end of the north aisle, has a low central cap- 
ping with four smaller cappings at the angles, while at the west end 
there is a sort of circular towerlet with conical roof. The church is 
very lar indeed from \riiat we can approve, but it is destitute of the ex- 
travagancies in which Mr. Gough luxuriated in hb earlier works. 

AU 8ttinto, Stonegote Common^ near the Kingsland Road, is due to 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick, and in despite of the lonesome name of its /ocoIp, 
stands in what is now a thickly peopled part of the town. From the 
reputation of its architect, we examined it carefully, and we recognize 
in it the attempt at developement. We wish we oould consider this 
attempt successful. The Pointed of Italy has clearly influenced its 
forms, but that x)eculiar style hardly finds itself at home in that particu- 
liarly gloomy and prosaic neigBbourhood. Heavy unchamfered arches, 
square abaci, and so forth, are well enough where the hot sun drives the 
worshipper to seek speluncar shade, but we should hardly think them 
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the most inviting objects to hold oat to saborban wonhippera on a 
Sunday morning in an English November. But to proceed to par- 
ticulan, this church consists of a nave and aisles of two bays, plus a 
blank wall- space to the west beyond the bays, and of an aisled chancel 
of one bay, with sanctuary beyond. The unchamfered arches of the 
nave spring from this blank wail -space (which is by the way pierced in 
the oddest manner with a sort of trefoiled doorway) without the intenren- 
tion of any respond, and rest upon huge pillars with square abaci. The 
chancel arch is of similar simplicity, while the chancel aisle contrives 
in an incomprehensible fashion to gable both ways. The south porch 
is characterized by circular detached pillars, which we fear we must 
term coarse. Neither can we praise the buttresses, which die away at 
the east end. The east window is of five, and the west of four lights, 
while the aisle is lighted by cinqfoiled single lights. There are alto- 
gether to be found in the interior six doorways cut through the wall 
•paces, four to the west, and two to the east. The chancel rises upon 
a single step, on which stands the pulpit, which is heavy and detached. 
The font, which is octagonal, has each face cut into a sort of concave 
flute or scallop. The west gallery is entered by two external doorways. 
'Upon the whole we cannot pronounce the church to be anything but a 
failure* Mr. Hardwick's devotion to ecclesiology is known, and we 
do not counsel him to eschew originality. — ^but as his sincere friends 
we venture to urge him not to seek it in that peculiar modification of 
Pointed which he has essayed on Stonegate Common. 

Here for the present our examination of recent London Churches 
must cease. The sumptuous, if not over-decorated pile S. Matthew's, 
Oakely Square is, we believe, to be completed, and it will appropri- 
ately enter into our next series. We have already given a short des- 
cription of S. Luke's, King's Cross, by Mr. Johnson, while we reserve 
Mr. Allom*8 hardy endeavour to bring to life again the pseudo-classical 
in the regions west of Tybumia. Mr. Rohde Hawkins's interesting 
church of S. Paul, Limehouse, in progress, was noticed in our last num- 
ber from the working drawings. It is with very sincere pleasure that we 
learn that the completion of Mr. Butterfield's magnum opus. All Saints, 
Margaret Street, is now actively resumed, thanks to splendid private 
munificence, under the superintendence (as before) of our Chairman of 
Committees. In the meanwhile we seize this opportunity of alluding to a 
recent work of our accomplished friend, Mr. Butterfield : the conversion 
of a meeting-house in Broad Court, Drury Lane, into the district 
church of <S. John, (in the parish of S. Martin in the Fields.) Mr. 
Butterfield has here produced an excellent efiTect by the simplest of 
plans. Pews cut down and thrown open, a plain prayer-desk, good 
glass, by Mr. Wailes — representing the Majesty, on a dignified scale*-* 
accommodated to the outline of an eighteenth century window, pretty 
gas fittings, and a characteristic marble font, combine to produce an 
ensemble very pleasing from its reality. 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

OuB old cathedrals are objects of national importance ; and deans 
and chapters ought by this time to have learnt, how anxiously their 
guardianship of those noble buildings is scrutinized^ more and more 
every year, as taste is developed, and architectural knowledge spread, 
and religious sentiment deepened. But they are too often ignorant of 
the growing interest felt in all that concerns cathedral restoration and 
repair. The churchmen of Worcester have learnt, as we understand, 
with great satisfaction and gratitude, that it is the intention of the 
authorities of that cathedral to devote a large fine, on a lease lately 
ftdlen in, amounting, it is said, to £5,000, to the restoration of the 
east end of the choir. It would be very greatly to be regretted, if so 
conspicuous an example of conscientious liberality were marred in its 
fulfilment by any hasty adoption of an inferior design, such as would 
not satisfy the artistic requirements of the present state of architectural 
knowledge. The difference of opinion known to exist among com- 
petent judges, as to the removal of some flying buttresses, leads us to 
give an expression to the earnest hope entertained by many persons 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, that the Dean and 
Chapter will strengthen their ordinary professional advice by the 
additional opinion of some acknowledged authorities in ecclesiastical 
architecture, before any conclusion is arrived at with respect to the 
restoration of so important a feature as the east end of their church. 
All parties, we believe, are satisfied that similar caution, in the case of 
the neighbouring cathedral of Idchfield* has been most judiciously 
employed. 



DOLAMORE AND BULLOCK'S PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS. 

Photographic Illuttrations of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England. 
Bj Messrs. Dolahorb and Bullock. 

UirDBR this title, two very competent photographic artists, whose names 
and works must be familiar to those who have visited the exhibitions of 
the Photographic Society, have issued four very beautiful plates, which 
we hail as the commencement of a series, and which we commend to 
the best support of our readers. The subjects illustrated in the first 
part are the Cathedral of Wells, and the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. 
The west front of Wells is a marvel of minute accuracy of detail, — the 
fine sculpture, and even the stained glass of the west window being 
easily distinguishable : indeed, the manipulation of the plates is alto- 
gether most successful. But this particular view seems to us to have 
been taken rather too much en face ; and what is seen of the central 
tower and of the chapter-house, appears rather too much in a plane with 
the nearer parts. But this want of aerial perspective is more than 
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counterbalanced by the infallible exactness of the comparatiTe scale. 
No one can appreciate the beauty and value of this plate, who does not 
compare it with the engravings, however good, of Wells cathedral, with 
which we have hitherto had to content ourselves. The next view is a 
nearer one, showing the angle between the north transept and the north 
aisle, including the north porch. The exquisite archway of this porch, 
aud the rich clustering shafts of its internal groining, fading away int o 
the gloonx of the porch, are rendered with the utmost delicacy. This 
view is a study of more than architectuxal detail. 

But the most artistic and poetical view of the four, is one of the 
matchless choir-arch of Glastonbury, taken a little to the north of the 
axis of the church, looking east. No view or sketch we have ever 
seen of this melancholy ruin has ever given its scale or proportion. 
Here, there is nothing wanting : the architectural detail is astonishing^ 
and the perspectives are faultless ; while the representations of the fo- 
liage, especially of the ivy, and more especially still of some dead ivy 
clinging to the south pier of the choir-arch, are almost more fascinating 
than the architecture. 

The last plate is l: view of the north door of S. Joseph^s chapel, at 
Glastonbury. This, too, is very lovely — though perhaps of less general 
interest than the others. There is the elaborate Romanesque door, 
with its rich mouldings and medallions, frowning in shade, while within 
is the opposite wall — all in light — of the roofless chapel. Mark, here, 
some loose ivy, clinging wildly from the dark arch, and projected iu 
shadow against the light wall beyond. We wish Messra. Dolamore 
and Bullock all the success that their enterprise deserves. 



HALLAM*S MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS. 

Monumenial Memorial : being Designs for Headstones and Mural Manu" 
menis. Part /. By J. W. Hallah, Architect. London : Masters. 

Mr. Hallam prefaces his seriesby a few modest words of introductioD, 
and he gives a descriptive account of each plate, which will be useful to 
the masons who may execute the designs. There are eir^ht drawings' 
of stone crosses ; of which the simpler forms, such as Nos. 1 , 4, and 9, 
seem to us the most successful. No. 3, a coped stone, from an actual 
monument designed by Mr. Robinson, is excellently treated ; and the 
chalice, symbolical of the priesthood of the departed, is well introdnoed, 
in relief, on the stem of the cross. No. 5 is fanciful, and more like 
wood than stone. We are glad to see the " grave-rail " in No. 6 ; 
there is character in the design, but we doubt the expediency of adding 
a high metal cross to a memorial of this kind. But there is merit in 
the treatment of the iron-work. Design 8 combines, with equal doubt- 
fulness of success, a light metal cross and a heavy headstone ; and in 
design 10, the same notion is expanded into a double headstone. The 
part concludes with four designs of varying merit, of mural tablets re« 
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cesaed in niches. We are not anxious to see this kind of memorial 
become more common, at least in the walls of churches. But, in stone 
districts, we think the stone walls of churchyards may often be advan- 
tageously enriched in niches or arcades of this kind ; and the cloisters 
of cemeteries are also suited for the introducUon of monuments of this 
description. We wish Mr. Hallam the success that he deserves. We 
observe with pleasure that he contemplates publishing a series of draw- 
ings of S. Albania Abbey ; but in this he should, we think, take ad- 
vantage of the powers of photography. 



LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHiEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

This young but energetic body has published an excellent fasciculus of 
Thinsactions, as Part I. of its first volume. We lately chronicled the 
appearance of Part I. of the Transactions of the Surrey Archseological 
Society ; and the , part before us is quite worthy to be compared with, 
that. But we cannot help regretting that these two bodies, which 
appear to have a common habitat and organisation, should not coalesce 
into one still more powerful society. However, we find in this brochure 
an accurate summary of the transactions of the society which deals with 
the north bank of the Thames, from its first inauguration in Crosby 
Hall to its visit to Westminster Abbey. Among the papers is a very 
interesting one by Mr. C. Roach Smith, on some discoveries in Roman 
London. The writer traces ingeniously, in the conformation of the 
land between Newgate and the Fleet River, indications of the river bank 
there having been artificially excavated, so as to form a theatre. The 
importance of an active body to register discoveries as to Roman or 
Mediaeval London, and to interfere for the preservation of remains of 
historical or antiquarian interest, cannot be overrated ; and we hope 
that these ends will be accomplished by the present society. A ' Me- 
moir on Crosby Place ' is contributed by the Rev. T. Hugo ; and some 
' Notices of S. Helenas, Bishopsgate,* by Mr. Thomas Lott. The Rev. 
C. Boutell describes, at great length, the monumental brasses of London 
and Middlesex, and also some of the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. Some ' Recollections of Westminster,* of very considerable in- 
terest, are recorded by Mr. H. Mogford ; and Mr. Sydney Smirke*8 
' Remarks on some London Relics/ and Mr. Hugo's ' Paper on Primaeval 
London and Middlesex,' are quite worthy of their place in the series. 
Mr. Crosby and Sir Thomas Phillipps communicate, respectively, a 
' Manorial Grant temp. Rich. II.,' and some ' Inquisitions post mortem 
for London and Middlesex, temp. Rich. III. and Henry VII.' Finally, 
we have an abstract of Mr. G. G. Scott's account of the Chapter- 
House at Westminster. We earnestly hope that the new Dean may 
inaugurate his accession by undertaking the restoration of this archi- 
tectural gem. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbv first Meeting for Michaelmas term was held in the Society's rooms, 
Holywell, on Wednesday, Oct. 22. The Rev. J. E. Millard. B.D., of 
Magdalen College, in the chair, in the absence of the President, the 
Matter of University College. The presents received were, the Trans- 
actions of the KilkennyArchaeological Society, presented by the Society, 
and an engraving of S. Paul's church, Dundee, presented by the Rev. 
R. 11. Lingard. M.A.. of Brasenose College. 

The Report of the Committee reviewed the principal architectural 
works carried on in Oxford during the Long Vacation. The new ar- 
rangement, by which the greater part of the nave of the cathedral had 
been thrown into the choir, was much approved, the fittings employed 
being professedly temporary. The introduction of colour into the con- 
struction of the Museum bad been observed with pleasure ; but the 
employment of red courses of masonry in the exterior walls of the 
chapel at Balliol College might not meet with unanimous approval, 
though the beauty of the windows was unquestionable. The works at 
Exeter College were progressing as satisfactorily as before. 

A new volume of reports had been issued to members of the society. 
The report, in conclusion, expressed the personal regret of the com- 
mittee on the removal of Mr. Street to London. 

The Chairman then called on the Hon. H. C. Forbes for his paper, 
of which the following is an epitome : — 

" When we see so many new churches rising up around us, as we 
do at the present day, when we see so many old churches reconstructed 
and re-arranged internally to suit the wants and requirements of the 
present day, we are naturally led to inquire what saperiority these 
have over the churches in this country in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, and also whether they are not still deficient in one essential point. 
It is true that in most churches recently built, open seats have been in- 
troduced, and that by this means rich and poor have, to a certain 
extent, been placed on an equality in church ; but still it must be re- 
membered that the wealthy and respectable classes yet in most churches 
retain the monopoly they have so long enjoyed, in being allowed either 
to pay for their seats, and so obtain the first choice, or they have ma- 
naged by another method, equally, if not more objectionable, to deprive 
the poor of the front and principal seats in church, by simply having 
these seats appropriated and reserved for their own exclusive use. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that rich and poor are at all treated as equals 
in church, as long as such a system as this prevails. For whereas the 
poor, who from their greater numbers ought on this ground alone to 
meet with as much or greater consideration than the rich, the fact at 
the present day is, that they are much less thought of, and indeed in 
some churches their presence seems almost ignored. The simplest 
way to meet this evil and to remedy this defect seems to be, to make 
our churches entirely free, and to have all the sittings in the area of 
our churches appropriated to the laity, unreserved in any sense, open. 
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io short, and free to the first comer, the only desirable restriction being* 
perhaps, that men and women should not be mixed together, but sit 
on different sides of the nave respectively. Where this method has 
been tried, it has been found to answer very satisfactorily, and has cer- 
tainly induced poorer persons to come to church and to sit without 
feelings of shame near those better dressed than themselves. It is cer- 
tainly one of the problems of the day which has not yet been solved, 
how to induce any great numbers of the poor to come to church, and 
all methods should be tried to bring about this most desirable result. 
No doubt from many quarters there would at first be great opposition 
to the adoption of entirely free seats in our churches : such was the 
case when pews began to be demolished, and great was the prejudice 
at first against open seats, but this opposition has gradually died away, 
and so we might hope would be the case in the present instance. Of 
course it would be a work of time, and we must be content to wait and 
not be in too great a hurry : for if this latter prejudice against the 
adoption of entirely free seats should be removed in as short a time as 
the former against the use of open seats, we ought to be quite satisfied." 
The Chairman thanked Mr. Forbes for his paper, and concurred in 
much of what he had said. Mr. Parker was in favour of free but appro- 
priated seats, considering other arrangements unsuited to the habits 
and character of the English. Mr. Codrington inquired what form of 
church Mr. Forbes considered best suited to the needs of the present 
time ? Mr. Forbes would consider that question in another paper ; he 
only wished on this occasion to get the opinion of the Society on the 
question of free seats. After remarks from other gentlemen present, 
the meeting separated. 

The second Meeting for Michaelmas term, was held in the Society's 
rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, November 5th, the Rev. the Master 
of University College, President, in the chair. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of the Society : — Rev. Cyrus Morrali, of 
Liverpool, and Charles Buckeridge. Esq., architect, S. John Street. 

An interior view of S. Michaers Church, Oxford, was presented by 
Mr. Hewlett, of Ship Street. 

Mr. James Parker read a paper on the discovery at Christ Church. 
He said he had been deputed that evening to describe the curious 
chamber which had been so recently found during the repairs of the 
cathedral, and he would take the opportunity of mentioning the four 
theories which had been suggested respecting it. Fortunately, he had 
a very effective drawing which Mr. Billing, the architect who was so 
satisfactorily restoring the cathedral, had kindly made, he believed, es- 
pecially for the benefit of that Society. They therefore had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a clearer idea of the jpecniliarities in the shape and 
construction of this curious chamber, than any verbal description could 
afford. 

Immediately beneath the large organ-loft, the builders, in digging a 
trench for the hot-air pipes, came suddenly upon some masonry, which 
proved to be a stone-built chamber, 7 feet long by 5 J wide by 7 high. 
The interior was phistered, with three small incised crosses marked on 
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it, and also some traces of red colour. There was also a small recess, 
about a foot square, on the north side, and another a little larger on 
the south side. In one corner there was what seemed to be the springy 
ing of an arch either for the vaulting, or is a sort of shoulder to sup- 
port slabs of stone which might have been the original covering. On 
the east side, it seemed that a great part of the wall was wanting, so 
that, possibly, there might have been an entrance doorway upon this 
side, the jamb of which both the architect and builder thought they 
could detect. The whole had been covered up, and upon the material 
which they possessed, they had now to bring to bear what evidence 
they could ^om analogy or history of the original purpose of the cave. 
The only similar instances which had been suggested were, the crypts 
of Hexham and Ripon ; but in both these cases there were a series of 
undergpround chambers, with passages leading to them, so that wor- 
shippers might enter and pray before the relics which were placed 
there. The first theory, then, was, that the subterranean building was 
a reliquary chamber: but the difficulty of access seemed rather to 
overthrow this theory. 

Next, it was suggested that, if not used for the exposure of relics, it 
might have been used for their safe custody, either as a usual receptacle 
for the costly shrine when not wanted for any ceremony, or for con- 
cealing it, with other valuable property, in time of danger. However, 
to this it may be said, that it would be a very awkward place for the 
ordinary keeping of the shrine, and in the last position, — viz., at the 
entrance to the choir, likely to be chosen for a place of concealment. 

Thirdly, — He would suggest that it might have been the burial 
chamber of S. Frideswide, and he therefore entered somewhat into the 
history of the present building, which was built by Wimund on the 
spot where S. Frideswide was buried. This virgin saint had been iu* 
terred in the church belonging to her own nunnery ; but this, as it was 
of wood — as was usually the case with churches at the time — ^had been 
totally destroyed by fire. There was, however, to this theory more 
than one grave objection, e. g. : — That there was no room for a coffin 
to have been pieced in this chamber from east to west, as was the cus- 
tomary mode of Christian burial in early times. Also, that the portion 
of the arch in the comer seemed to prove it to be the work of a period 
not anterior to the Norman Conquest. 

He had still, however, a fourth theory, which he thought it right to 
mention, though he was not prepared with the arguments upon which 
it was founded, namely, that it was connected with an altar, tomb, or 
shrine above, and might have been used for the purpose of eiFecting 
miracles, as there was room fur a man to move about in it, and it 
seemed to have had originally an entrance, and probably a passage 
from the east end of the church. 

Before he concluded, be would mention a record of the year 1180, 
which commences, — ** This vear the most glorious reliques of S. Frides- 
wyde, the patroness of Oxu>rd, were translated from an obscure to a 
more noted place in the church," &c. He showed, however, that this 
extract might be equally applied to any of the first three theories. 
He would now leave the matter in the hands of the Society, only 
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remarkiDg that in whatever light they looked upon it, it was of great 
interest. If it was a reliquary chamber, or a safety chamber, it was 
unique of its kind. If it was the burial place of S. Frideswide, — one 
who lived cotemporary with the Venerable Bede, and was laid in her 
tomb before the great King Alfred was bom, it was truly an object of 
no common interest, apart from its being then the earliest monumental 
record which Oxford possessed of the past. 

The President considered this to be a matter well deserving the at- 
tention of the Society, and commented on the difficulties which arise 
where there are so many conflicting opinions, and no documents to refer 
to which throw any light upon the subject. 

Mr. J. H. Parker pointed out, that the depth below the surface was 
considerably greater than what was represented in Mr. Billing*s drawing. 
Mr. fisher, the builder, also produced a slight sketch, with measure- 
ments made by himself, which seemed to give three feet between the 
top of the chamber and the pavement. 

Mr. Bennett begged to differ with Mr. James Parker as to the pro- 
bability of its being the gprave of S. Prides wide. Its position was 
against it. It was neither near the High Altar, nor yet in the centre 
of the church. It was not in accordance with what is known of sepul- 
ture at the time, and besides that the orientation he considered also 
much against the theory. At the same time, he would say a few words 
on the theory which Mr. Parker mentioned last of all. He had seen 
constantiy on the Continent instances of the exhibition of images of 
saints at the entrance of the choir ; and although he did not find, after 
a careful examination of the miracles which are recorded to have been 
wrought at the shrine of S. Frideswide, any notice of moving figures, 
yet he did find records of many which seemed to depend on a bright 
halo of light being suddenly and mysteriously thrown round the shrine, 
which might have been easily effected by any one concealed in such a 
chamber as this. 

Mr. J. H. Parker also begged to adduce another theory in connec- 
tion with one which had been mentioned, namely, that after the shrine 
of S. Frideswide had been removed from this *' obscure place,'* it was 
used as the secret receptacle for the University chest, as mentioned in 
documents of the 13th century to have been kept in S. Frideswide's 
church, of which only certain persons had knowledge. 

The Rev. L. Gilbertson suggested that the society should obtain and 

carefully preserve as accurate drawings of this subject as was possible. 

After a few more remarks from the Pt'esident, the meeting separated. 



A Special General Meeting was held on Tuesday, Nov. 11, for the 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year. The following gentle* 
men were elected : — 

.ICBMBBRS or COMIfl'mB; 

Rer. L. Gilbertson, Jesus College. 
Rev. W. B. Jones, University College. 
Rev. J. E. Millard, Magdalen College. 
E. K. Bennet, Esq., University College. 
Rev. F. T. Colby, £xeter CoUege. 
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ADOItOBS. 

The Rev. The Principal of S. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. J. Earle, Oriel College. 

TBSA.S17BB&. 

R«v. S. W. WtLjtOt Trinity College. 

LIBEABIAN. 

Junes Pftrker» Bsq. 



A Meeting was held on Wednesday* Not. lOtb ; the Rev« Dr. Blox- 
ham. President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — 

Mr. H. Jones, S. Ednrand Ball. 

Mr. C. £. Kemp, Pembroke College. 

Mr. W. F. Wilberforce, University Collie. 

The following presents were announced :-^the effigies in Elford 
Church, &c., presented by A. P. Whately, Esq. ; proceedings of the 
Kilkenny Arclueological Society for September, 1856, presented by the 
Society ; transactions of the London and Middlesex Archieological So- 
ciety, volume 1, part 1, presented by the Society. 

On taking the chair for the first time, the President acknowledged 
the kindness of the Committee and Society, in electing him to his office ; 
the duties of which he would endeavour to discharge to the best of his 
ability. He moved the thanks of the Society to the late President, the 
Master of University. This vote having been carried by acclamation, 
the President called on Mr. Buckeridge for his paper on the Universal. 
Applicability of Gothic Architecture. 

Mr. Buckeridge remarked that — '* Before really entering upon the 
subject of his paper, it would be necessary to define what he meant by 
Gothic Architecture as applicable in our own age and country to all 
kinds of Buildings ; and that in talking of the Architecture of the pre- 
sent day, considerable inconvenience arises from not having any name by 
which to call it. To call it Early English, Decorated, or Perpendicular, 
would carry us back to the 13th, 14th, and 16th centuries respectively } 
what we are doing now is the result of the study of the Architecture of 
the Middle Ages, and that though it was founded ehieffy on the De- 
corated or Geometrical principles, we were nevertheless free to profit 
by a knowledge of the other styles ; and this is what he meant when 
^sing the term ' Gothic ' in the course of his paper. 

** In advocating Gothic as the style in which we ought alone to build, 
we are often met with some such objection as that it is very well suited 
for Churches, Parsonages, and Schools, but it does not do for dwelling 
houses or civil buildings : why. he could not conceive ; for if our fore- 
fathers of the middle ages wanted a town-haU or labourer's cottage, 
their own architecture could furnish both the one and the other ; the 
idea of running over to Greece or Rome for examples never entered 
into their heads, and if it had, they would not have found what they 
wanted ; in Sir Christopher Wren's time they did thb, and lamentable 
and hideous are the results which are daily staring us in the face ! 
Churches made up of scraps of heathen temples ; mansions both in 
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town iind country necessarily nnsuited to their position and purpose on 
account of the difference of climate and customs ; smaller houses and 
even shop-fronts glory now-a-days in various miserable adaptations of 
the • Fire Orders/ 

*' Our domestic architecture should have a peculiar expression illus* 
trative of our manners and customs ; and the first thing to be done in 
designing is, to make your plan as convenient and well-suited as pos- 
sible to the requirements. This being done, the various elevations, &c., 
would naturally follow, and the result would be satisfactory, because 
truthfully treated. It is quite a mistaken notion to design the extericr 
first, and then try to coax the plan to suit it ; the result of such a pro« 
ceeding would be generally full of mistakes and inconveniences in the 
internal arrangements. 

" To every building, no matter what, he would apply unflinchingly 
our Gothic Architecture of the 19th century, and guarantee that there 
should be no lack of light or any of those inconveniences, real or ima- 
ginary, which Gothic Architecture has been charged with producing. 
He then called attention to the dull, insipid, utilitarian, and unconstruc- 
tional appearance of our Street Architecture. Many of the houses 
with shops on the ground.floor, are apparently supported by large 
riieets of plate-glass, and a few very thin strips of wood ; whose prin- 
ciple of strength assimilates to the old fable of the ' bundle of sticks/ 
which so long as tbey remained together were comparatively strong, 
but separate them, and tbey were easily snapped. He then contrasted 
these with shops constructed on true, sturdy, time-enduring Gothic 
principles, in true materials : not lath*>and-plaster, brick and compo, 
and all such-like shams. Now-a-days, houses are built to let, not to 
look at, or be handed down to posterity. He would not be content 
with Gothic exteriors only, but would carry out the same principles in 
the interior, and make every article of furniture breathe the same Gothic 
spirit. 

" He concluded by showing how admirably adapted Gothic Architec- 
ture was to the country, uid how well its high-pitched roofs, picturesque 
gables, and the general grouping of the whole, assimilated with the face 
of nature, and helped to make, instead of mar the landscape, where all 
these several buildings would be seen clustering round the peaceful 
church on which most especially should be concentrated the highest 
art and the greatest care ; and that even to our last resting-place will. 
Gothic Architecture follow us, and plant at our heads the Holy Cross, 
the symbol of our own faith and instrument of our Redemption, and as 
the sun makes its daily course, the ' Shadow of the Gross ' will fall on 
onr graves, combtning with the reality in speaking of peace and rest to 
the faithful passers by/' 

The President, in returning the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Buck* 
eridge, observed, that the desire of making everything Gothic, in which 
he himself fully S3rmpathised, often led architects to make their buildings 
nnsuited to present wants. He instanced the late Mr. Pugin's horror 
of windows without muUions. 

The Rector of Eaeter said, that in the new buildings in his own Col- 
lege, and in some houses in London, Mr. Scott had endeavoured, and. 
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88 he thought, with complete succefls, to avoid this fault in the win- 
dows. 

The Master of Univenity defended the classical, or rather Palladian 
style, for which he claimed a place among our buildings, as possessed 

• of a beauty and solid grandeur of its own, and affording contrast and 
variety. , 

Mr. Godrington said that he had ceased to allow excellence in nothing 
but Gothic Architecture, and in the Decorated, among Gothic styles. 

' He saw much beauty in the classical buildings, and was not sure that 
he should prefer to build in Decorated. But thinking that what was 
wanted was an English living Architecture, he thought it was a duty 
to use that out of which such a style was most likely to rise* and that 
he believed to be the Decorated Gothic. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb Autumn Meeting of this society was held on October 1 5. The 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton was in the chair. 

Three excellent rubbings were exhibited of recent monnmentai 
brasses — a tablet to Sir Robert William Newman, in Maidenhead 
church, Devon ; and of crosses on the tombs of Mrs. Harriet Dixon, 
in Stanstead Church, Sussex ; and Dr. Gt)odenough, Dean of Wells, 
in Wells cathedral ; also the design of the memorial window in Bring* 
ton church, to the late Rev. H. Rose, executed by Mr. G. Hedgeland. 
Drawings of ancient Irish pavement crosses were shown by Lord 
Alwyue Compton, principally from Kilkenny and Tipperary. The 
drawings included elevations of the Training Schools erecting at 
Peterborough ; plans and elevations illustrating the churches of Stoke 
Albany, S. John^s, Stamford ; Collyweston, Stilton and Barfaolm ; also 
plans and elevations of the church and Dissenting chapels for Stony 
Stratford cemetery, by Mr. E. F. Law, and of nine new cottages, at 
Towcester, built for T. Ridgeway, Esq., &c. There were carvii^ in 
wood from Mrs. Clarke ; illuminated texts in zinc, &c. 

The chairman in opening the proceedings mentioned that since their 
last meeting in that room, a Photographic Society had been formed in 
connection with the Architectural Society, and that was their first 
united meeting. The result had been the production of the many 
beautiful photographs exhibited ; and he thought they must all wisli 
the society success. The Spring Meeting of the Architectural So- 
ciety had been held in conjunction with other societies at S. Alban's, 
when interesting papers were read on the Abbey, by Mr. Scott, and 
by Mr. Poole on colour in building materials. 

The chairman then called on the Rev. T. James, one of their se- 
cretaries, to read the Annual Report. 

" There is nothing in the proceedings of the past year of the 
Architectural Society of this Archdeaconry to modify the usual con* 
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gTBtulatory tone of bur report ; nor yet has the year been marked by 
any extraordinary occurrence beyond the common routine of the so- 
ciety's labours and results. 

" The work of church-restoration and building goes on steadily, 
nndertakwi in a still more careful spirit, and with a fuller appreciation 
of true principles, than it was possible to observe in the first gush of 
zealous remal after so many years of indifference and torpor. To 
combine the reverence for what is old with the requirements of the 
present hour is a difficult problem in other matters besides architecture ; 
but it is this very difficulty which ennobles the art, tries the metal of 
the artist, and calls for the studies and exertions of societies such as 
ours. After* all, however, our old churches are, on the whole, excel* 
lently capable of adaptation to our reformed ritual — perhaps a low, 
instead of a high, chancel screen being the main alteration required. 
The late instances of restoration in- this archdeaconry prove this ; and 
so great is the satisfaction given to all parties by the now acknow- 
ledged mode of arrangement, that, in every instance where our society 
has been concerned, the restoration of one church has invariably led to 
the restoration of another in its neighbourhood ; so that we may hope in 
time not to have a dilapidated house of prayer remaining in the county. 

«< One great evil whfch both builders and restorers of churches have 
to guard against is what is called 'accommodation' — the attempt to 
crowd the greatest number of people into the given space. Two mo* 
tives lead to this ; first, the laudable one of providing room for all who 
may possibly attend ; the second, less commendable, the desire to ob- 
tain the largest amount of money-grant from the Church Building 
Societies, llie result is to fill every comer, however inconvenient, 
with fixed benches, to narrow the passages (the width of which, es- 
pecially the central one, gives such dignity to thebuilding) ; and, worst 
of all, by narrowing the seats, to make throughout the church a hun- 
dred bad sittings instead of ninety good ones, and altogether to pre- 
vent kneeling in public worship. 

" There are churches in this town and neighbourhood fitted up before 
this point was understood, which almost debar the worshipper from 
repose of mind or reverence of body, and which it would be well to 
re-seat entirely anew, with a sacrifice of one-tenth of the present 
* accommodation.' 

" The Church Building Societies which give grants according to the 
number of sittings are mainly responsible for this evil. If they would 
make the grant for new churches rather dependent on the ground -area, 
and, in old churches, on the better arrangement, architects and church- 
wardens would not be driven to the shifts which now disfigure our 
cliurches, and which discompose the whole congregation, without really 
adding to its number. 

" In new churches the whole area need not then be necessarily filled 
with seats at first, but they might be added as the congregation in- 
creased ; and thus some of the first expense would be saved, and the 
cofigregation really gathered together^ instead of the scattered ^^gregra- 
tion, which in a new district church so often strikes us with feelings of 
formalism and coldness. 

VOL. XVII. K K K 
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*' To open thU question with other architectural and church build- 
ing societies, a sub- committee has been appointed this year, and it 
seems one of those points of practical benefit which it is especially the 
duty of such societies as ours to sift and consider. 

"Another practical question, in which we have often expreaaed a 
deep interest — ^the improvement of the dwellings of the agricultural 
labourer — has not, I regret to say, met with that attention which it 
may fairly claim. 

*' Twice has our sub-committee, appointed to consider this matter, 
communicated with the Agricultural Society of this county without 
meeting with the slightest encouragement. To the last application* 
indeed, no answer whatever was returned, and it seemed impertinent 
to attempt to reopen the correspondence ; but 1 cannot but think that, 
by the co-operation of members of the two societies a joint committee 
could be formed, which might offer very useful suggestions to pro- 
prietors anxious to provide decent houses for their labourers, and might 
stimulate others to a duty, on the imperativeness of which, speaking 
here officially, I hardly dare express my own strong opinion. Our 
proposition was to offer in the first place a premium for the best de- 
sign for a labourer's cottage, suited to this county ; I cannot think 
why the Agricultural Society should be deaf t6 such an appeal. For 
though many landlords are nobly doing their duty in this matter, it 
was only the other day that I saw some cottages built with the best 
motives, and apparently without regard to expense, which had almost 
every particular fault condemned in a paper read before this society six 
years ago. Our own influence in such a matter would be comparatively 
small, and if we were to put out plans of our own, we should be pro- 
bably only suspected of architectural hobbies and unpractical dilet- 
tanteism; but could' a society, one of whose prominent objects is the 
bettering the labourer's condition, be induced to combine with us, we 
should soon see as much improvement in our cottages as in our 
churches ; and the old county motto of * Squires and spires* would 
revive in most happy combination. Meanwhile I cannot do better 
than refer to the last plans published in the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety's Journal, as among the best I know, and infinitely superior to 
very bad designs formerly published in the same journal some aix 
years ago. 

" 1 will now briefly enumerate the architectural works in which our 
society has been interested during the past year. 

" The church of Stan wick, the plans for which, by Mr. Slater, were 
exhibited here last year, has just been completed, and opened to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned. No one will be more ready than 
the rector to acknowledge the munificence and exertion of the church- 
wardens in this work. Seldom has a like sum of money been so well 
expended. The opening of the very unique tower, with its singular 
western windows, is the crowning point, architecturally, of this good 
work. In the description of the church published by the society, just 
ten years ago, occurs the following passage : — ' We trust that some 
future description of this church may record the restoration of the 
roof and the emancipation of the tower-arch from galleries and par* 
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titions.* It is seldom that such a wish is so quickly and happily realized. 
Yet, perhaps, in our neighbourhood, I should hardly say ' seldom,' for 
in the same work, in reference to the church of Win wick it is said : — 
' The east ¥rindow sadly destroys the character of the whole church. 
The chancel invites, and could amply repay, restoration; and this 
church would stand high among small village churches if the tower- 
arch and the north transept were thrown open, and open seats, after 
the pattern already on the spot, were made to replace several pews.' 
All this, too, has now been done. The chancel was, some three years 
ago, restored by the rector, and the nave and transepts have now been 
renovated and refitted throughout, under the superintendence of Mr. 
£. F. Law. The whole of the seats are open, and of oak, and the 
pattern of the ancient seats and roof has been followed. During the 
work some traces of figures in distemper painting, probably of the 
fifteenth century, were found upon the walls. The. Doom, or Day of 
Judgment, was painted with its usual grotesqueness, in its usual po« 
sition, over the chancel arch. On the north wall of the nave was the 
head of some royal personage, but the drawing was more than com- 
monly coarse. These subjects often gain a more than due importance 
by being called Frescoes. Such they are not, i.e., their colours are 
not embodied in the plaster, but merely surface- painted in distemper 
washes, the outline of the figures being drawn in black or red. Those 
at Winwick were too much decayed to be worth copying, and are, I 
suppose, now destroyed. 

" The church of Preston, in the Rutland district of the archdeaconry, 
has just been thoroughly restored and renovated, at the sole expense 
of the rector. The seats are open, of oak, with carved standards. 
The tower- arch has been opened, the piers and walls denuded of white- 
wash and plaster, and a painted window, by Ward, inserted in the 
west end. Other improvements have been carried out, and more are 
contemplated. 

" In smaller works the committee has advised upon a new vestry at 
Stoke Brueme, the restoration of the north aisle of Stoke Albany, 
and alterations in the chancel of Kettering. The drawings for Stoke 
Albany, by Mr. Slater, are only exhibited for the first time to-day, and 
have not yet been examined by the committee. They are planned, I 
believe, with reference to the whole church, but one part only — the 
north aisle — ^is now proposed to be taken in hand. There is in the 
church some very valuable fourteenth century screen work, which, it 
is to be hoped, in any alteration, will be carefully preserved. Improve- 
ments in the rearrangement of the seats are also in progress at Lamport 
and Great Oakley. 

*' Our committee has been consulted on neighbouring churches, 
though beyond the archdeaconry. Of these, S. John's, at Stamford, 
has just been re-seated, under the direction of Mr. Browning, and the 
wood work is among the best and handsomest of any restored church 
I have seen. The amount and variety of carving is very remarkable, 
while the pavement has bad, in part, the benefit of the valuable know- 
ledge of our noble chairman. Here two very fine painted windows, 
the east and west, have been executed by Mr. Oliphant, of London. 
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They are both in that later 8ty]a of art which cairiet the sabject 
through the mulliona. tliough in the east window this has been eo 
skilfully treated as scarcely, in any instance, to cot through a figure. 
The subjects of the west windows, the Entombment and Resurrection, 
forbade a like treatment, and skilful as is the drawing, and brilliant the 
colours of the artist, it may, I think, be more than doubted, with all 
deference to high authority, whether the large pictorial style is the 
one best suited for the coloured windows of our churches. It seems 
to me to be inevitably wanting in the repose and 'godly quietness* 
which the older style possesses. In the same style, is the memorial 
window to our late secretary, Mr. Rose, in Bringtoa church, by Mr. 
Hedgeland, and now that we have in this neighbourhood windows of 
this description by various artists — at Lamport, at Roddogham, at S. 
John's, and S. Martin's, Stamford, and at Brington — ^it will be weU 
for any members .who contemplate the insertion of painted glass, to 
examine these specimens before they decide upon adopting a style 
which, notwithstanding its fasluonable authority, seems hardly at home 
within the mullions of a Gh>tfaic window* 

" The chancel of North Kilwwth church has been rescued from a 
most base and incongruous condition by the present rector, and a good 
high-pitched roof, very judiciously illuminated with colour, a new east 
window, chancel door and pavement, have been executed under Mr. 
Clarke, of London; old square pews in the chancel have been replaced 
by open benches, properly ranged, anc^ the pulpit and prayer*desk 
greatly improved. Here, also, a memorial east window, with the Cru- 
cifixion for its subject, has been inserted by Mr. Holland. It can 
hardly be but that the parish will shortly follow in the rest of the 
church the good example set them in the chaneeh 

" Among the subjects of more remote interest brought before our 
committee none met with ^eater attention than a letter from the newly- 
appointed chaplain at Constantinople, requesting our opinion on the 
style and treatment we should recommend for the church about to be 
erected at Pera in memory of those who fell in the late war. It is 
probably known to most of you that upwards of £^,000 has been 
contributed for this purpose, and that a committee, in every way to be 
relied upon, has been appointed to adjudge on the plans in a compe- 
tition open to all the world. It is satisfactory to your committee that 
the advice they tendered as to the style of the church, viz. that it should 
be distinctively ol Anglican character, modified by the requirements of 
a southern climate, is identical with the terms of competition published 
by the Memorial Church Committee. 

** We have always been most anxious that it should not be aupposed 
that our architectural interests are confined to churches. This year 
plans for schools for S. Peter's, in this town, by Mr. Law, and for 
Ca8tle Ashby, by Mr. Street, have been approved by the committee, 
and both assert boldly that artistic character which every school-room 
ought to exhibit, and without which I am glad to find the Privy 
Council now refuse their aid. 

" Id a somewhat less degree the parsonage is also bound to manifest 
its characteristic type. The plans for East Haddon, by Mr. Slater, 
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aod for Lowick, by Mr. Browning, BObmitted for our inspection, fally 
carry out this view ; but this is a subject which I hope may be more 
fully dwelt upon in the paper which Sir Henry Dryden has been good 
enough to prepare for this meeting. 

" It is a cheering sign to us that the cathedral city, which should be 
the very heart of the diocese, welling up and distributing its streams of 
life and vigour through every parish of the whole see, has exhibited 
during the past year more than its ordinary amount of architectural 
progress. The church, the plans of which, by Mr. Ellis, were shown 
at the last meeting, has now been consecrated and opened, and the 
good effect of the unusual character of the derestory windows, and the 
position of the tower, fully justify the approbation given to them by your 
committee* against many serious doubts that were not unreasonably 
entertained. 

*' The painting of the eastern part of the choir roof is still in progress, 
and on the completion of this Mr. Scott proposes to take in hand the 
substantial repairs of part of the north aisle of the nave, and thus to 
proceed* in alternate years with decorative work and material restora- 
tion. The first stone of the proposed training school has also been 
laid at Peterborough. The plans' for this building by Mr. Scott, which 
are exhibited here to-day, have been submitted to a joint committee 
of the Educational Society and of our own. 

"The attention of the society has been called to the subject of fur- 
nishing a better class of sepulchral memorials than those usually sup- 
plied by gravers and masons. It has been proposed that the various 
architectural societies should combine in issuing a cheap manual of 
Christian monuments ; tiU this or some similar plan is adopted, the 
want which the institution of new cemeteries now imperatively forces 
upon us, will remain uneupplied. A collection of models, books, 
and drawings has been made torday which may lead members to turn 
their attention to the subject, and assist the committee in carrying out 
their wishes. The old tombstones supply most beautiful examples, 
and I have just been informed that some very excellent patterns have 
been lately discovered on the site of the priory of Shoseley. 

" I must call the especial notice of artist members, or of those who 
possess stray prints of architectural or archnological interest, to the 
large scrap-book, laid on the table this day, for the preservation of 
illustrations of the parishes of this archdeaconry, and in which book a 
space, according to its interest, has been assigned to every parish. For 
the illustrations already contributed, we are mainly indebted to Mr. 
Poole, whose hand is no less free in giving than in executing his 
pictures. 

''Connected with this book, as one of our best hopes in seeing it 
filled, is the union which we have formed, and this day inaugurated, 
with the Photographic Society of Northampton. 

•* The press of matter before us to-day compels me to limit my report 
within those bounds which you are generally kind enough to allow me 
to trespass. I should otherwise willingly have said something of the 
progress and prospects of architecture generally, in England. The 
success of Mr. Clutton (who kindly last year sent us the plans of his 
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new school at Stamford-), in the competition for a new cathedral at Lille, 
in France, open to all Europe, following apon Mr. Scott*8 success in two 
equally world-wide competitions, is a decisive proof of the superiority 
of English Pointed architecture. I wish I could think that the art in 
England had universally gained as high a position. But the failures 
of many of our great public works will not allow this conclusion. I 
will only mention one glaring example. We have heard a great deal, 
and we ought to hear, of architectural fitness, of the character of the 
building at once indicating, or at least suggesting, the use to which it 
is designed. No matter what the style, no real work of art can dispense 
with this condition < What then shall we say to the new Wellington 
College, which, as a memorial building should have exhibited a high 
artistic character, having for its two wings a hospital and a chapel — 
identical in every line and window, doors, string-courses, in fiact, stone 
for stone, and timber for timber ! When we think of the two different 
purposes of the interiors — ^the one a large area for the wcMrship of God 
— the other cut up into an endless series of stories, wards, and pas- 
sages — we shall hardly consider that architectural approprtatenesa has 
been much studied in the nineteenth century." 

The accounts showed that the expenditure of the society during the 
past year had amounted to £81i leaving a balance in hand of £21. 
The receipts during the year had amounted to £7% 

Mr. James said it was proposed to re-elect the whole of the officers 
of the society for the ensuing year, with the addition of the Rev. N. P. 
Lightfoot to the secretaries, in the place of his brother, the ReT. Dr. 
Ldghtfoot, whose removal prevented his continuing the office. 

The Rev. W. W. Law then read the report of the Photographic 
Society. 

M. H. Bloxam, Esq., next read a paper on a Ghreek helmet, found 
in 1854, in the River ligris, near the track of the retreat of ^e ten 
thousand Greeks. 

Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., previous to reading the next paper, called 
attention to an ancient beU brought from Adstone. It was formed of 
a flat sheet of metal, bent, not round, but in an oblong square form, 
about twelve inches in length, tapering off roof-like to the top. The 
meeting edges were riveted, and it had been dipped in bell- metal. 
Sir Henry described it as similar in shape to S. Patrick's bell at Dublin, 
and showed its likeness to three drawings of similar bells in existence. 
In the village from whence he had it, it was called a low-bell, and 
stated to have been used for calling cattle together. A similar bell, 
at a farm-house elsewhere, was used as an alarm-bell. He suspected 
it was not of so ancient a date as those shown in the drawings, and 
he should be glad if any one who was able would give him some infbr* 
mation about such bells. 

Sir Henry Dryden then read his paper on the parsonage at £ydon» 
and parsonages generally. 

The following is a brief outline of the paper : — 

Sir Henry commenced by stating that buildings should have a dis- 
tinctive character. He then proceeded to speak of parsonage houses, 
that of Eydon in particular. A rector may suit his own taste in bis 
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fbmiture, but tnth regard to his house he should suit its style to its 
purpose. The house at Eydon, if tested by any style, fails, and is not 
even pictorially good. There exists in Northamptonshire a style of 
domestic architecture, dating from about 1580 to 1750, with some 
slight changes in it, applicable to such buildings. He then referred to 
illustrations of many characteristics, existing in plans, roofs, copings, 
mullions, dormers, chimneys, &c., &c. Such an opportunity for a really 
good building as the site of the present house at Eydon, and other 
circumstances connected with it presented, is rarely found. He then 
went on to specify some of the faDings of the house in question. He 
said the house should have been raised on a small terrace. The porch 
he described as faulty theoretically — the gable most projected having 
DO opening in it, yet, from its position, it must be regarded as the most 
important of the two gables. The eaves are poor, and want gable- 
coping. The porch is faulty, and probably cannot be altered. The 
gables, if projected at all, should have projected much more than these. 
He further described the windows as flat and poor, and wanting what 
he called the combining member of the local style. He complained of 
the dormer as being ill- managed. He deprecated large valleys as 
liable to be troublesome in a woodland district or snowy climate, and 
complained of the want of ventilation under floors. The out-buildings 
he described as ill-contrived for country requirements, but said they 
could be altered easily, whereas the house could not. This he attri* 
buted to the architect being a Cockney, as he supposed, and conse- 
quently ignorant of country requirements. Many of the supposed 
defects are not in the original design of the architect, but were the 
result of the reduction of the estimate to which the plans of the archi- 
tect were subjected. 

The Rev. A. Empson, rector of Eydon, begged to state that at least 
some of the things of which the lecturer complained had been done in 
opposition to the wish of the architect, from a desire to lessen the 
expense. 



An Evening Meeting was held at eight o'clock. Sir Henry Dryden in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Abner Brown read a paper on " Church Bells and Belfries." 
Commencing with the origin of the term " belfry," the Rev. gentleman 
said that its history and even name might be traced back to legendary 
and mythological periods. The word appeared variously in mediaeval 
writings, all the names being referable to two distinct origins, viz., 
** Belfreid " and^' Belfragium." Belfrag^um was not a classical word, 
yet the idea was purely classic, answering to the moveable towers of 
the Latins and Greeks, both of which were in successive stories, each 
smaller than the one below, so as to give the stability of a pyramid, and 
each story having a window, from which a draw -bridge platform might 
be thrown out. The use of the bell in the middle ages was next 
shown. Remarking that the earliest Christian bell towers appeared 
to be the Round Towers of Ireland, Mr. Brown gave an interest- 
ing historical notice of belfries, illustrated by numerous quotations. 
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The construction of belfries, and the m^hod of hanging and ringing 
bellt in difi^rent countries, next engaged his attention :• some very prac- 
tical remarks being made upon the injury often caused to church towers 
and spires by ilUformed bell-frames. In a bell- tower, the ends of the 
timber forming the bottom- frame of the cage, should rest on heavy stone 
corbels, coming inwards from its walls, or, better still, should lie at a 
dead level on heavy stones so built into the walk as to leave holes 
above them, in which the ends of the beams might lie without touching 
the sides, end, or top of the hole, and only resting their weight on the 
bottom of it, and so pressing only downwards, and throwing the whole 
vibration only downwards to the ground. The Rev. gentlemai;i next 
spoke of the composition of English bell-metal, and mentioned that, at 
the destruction of bells at the Reformation, the metal was sent abroad 
for casting cannons. The destruction of bells at that time must have 
been very great. A similar destruction of bells took place in France 
at the Revolution, the metal being cast into cannon. After indulg- 
ing in brief speculation as to the origin of change-ringing and peal- 
ringing, &c., he came to that which more nearly concerns the present 
generation, viz., bells and bell- ringing, as parts of Gron's House of 
Worship. 

" Why should not the church bells be treated reverentially as the 
organs are ? They are equally given for religious and sacred objects, 
and should be kept for those only. One fundamental principle of the 
Church of God from the earliest times, whether Patriarchal, Jewish, or 
Christian, has been, that whatever is dedicated to the service and wor- 
ship of God should be considered a^ hallowed — should be kept sa- 
cred for that purpose, and be separated from secular uses and objects. 
And, therefore, should not church bells be so viewed and dealt with ? 
They are not playthings for mere amusement ; they are not instruments 
by which money may be made, or drinking indulged in. Yet, surely 
there are few parishes in which the view of the diurch bells is not very 
much akin to this, which all will acknowledge it ought not to be. 

<' We are told to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep ; and, also, that if one member suffer, all the other 
members suffer with it (whether consciously or not.) Hence church 
bells have ever been used, not only for purposes connected with wor- 
ship, but also for occasions of peculiar joy or sorrow, such as can pro- 
perly be recognised and celebrated, or sympathised in and mourned 
over, either by the Church at large, or by the parish. 

'* Another principle of the Church connected with the church bells is, 
that they should be under the control and responsibility of the minister. 
The Jewish Church polity recognised this (Numbers x. 8,) and the 
early Christian Church entrusted them to the minister, and to those 
only who were ordained to at least the preliminary and preparatory step 
in ordination. Hence the ringers should be a fixed set of men, ap- 
pointed by or with the full sanction of the Clergyman, and responsible 
to him for the due performance of their office : and the bells should 
never be rung without the concurrence and sanction of the Clergyman. 
Ringers must be made aware that the bells are not to be rung for amuse- 
ment, but for the service and interests of religion ; that ringers are 
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enbatitates for the Clergyman himself,. who is primarily responaible for 
the sacred use of «the bells ; that promiscuous ringing is wrong ; and 
that persons who don't belong to the Church» or who neglect public 
worship, or whose habits and conduct are evil or unsuitable^ ought 
never to be continued as ringers. 

*' Another principle may be gathered from the ancient construction of 
belfries, and from the consequences which seem to have resulted from 
—-or perhaps to have caused — the gradual alteration in belfries in later 
times. The old belfry ringing* stand, was on the level of the rest of 
the church, and open to it. The ringers were thus part of the congre- 
gation, and under their eye» But the ringing-chamber became sepa- 
rated from the church by a partition, and then was raised a story higher 
than the church floor, and latterly has been raised aloft in the tower. 
Now, it is well that the bells should be high, so as to throw the sound 
well out above the church roof, but why detach the ringers, so as to 
form no part of the congregation ? Hence, too often the ringers slip 
away unseen, and think they have nothing to do with worship. And 
hence, how often is the bell chamber a scene of drinking, idling, loud 
talking, quarrelling, and even swearing. Yet the belfry, even if closed 
out, is a part of ^e sacred edifice, and the Ecclesiastical law against 
brawling in church would equally punish those who did so in the belfry. 
But were the bell -floor open to the church, and the ringers thus stand- 
ing under the eye of the assembling congregation, all would come 
gradually to feel the impropriety of misconduct or loud talking in it. 
Let, therefore, the ringers be showed that they should always behave 
so that they need not be ashamed, were they suddenly placed before 
the Clergyman in his desk and the congregation in their pews, ready 
to begin public worship. The silence, and decent, reverential conduct 
of the ringers, even in the bell- chamber, is no small point in our efforts 
to restore the bells to a proper religious use in connection with the 
House of God. 

" A fourth principle, resulting from the church bells being intended 
for God's service, and the ringers being the public servants of God*s 
sanctuary for their own special office, is that the congregation and 
every individual in it, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or 
old, is eatitled to their best services, and not one more than another. 
If it be proper to ring at weddings and toll at deaths and fune- 
rals, the length of time and character of the ringing should be in 
every case exactly what the Church requires, and neither more nor 
less. It ought to be the same for pauper as for landowner; ex- 
cept where anyone holds an official position, or is a special bene- 
factor, not to the ringers, but to the cause of the Church and religion 
in the place. But is it so arranged in parishes ? One wedding has a 
whole day's ringing ; another has none. One knell is tolled for an 
hour; another for ten minutes. Why? Because in one case the 
ringers or sextons have a large gratuity to be spent in beer, and in the 
other they have little or none. The bells are thus only viewed and 
used as means of getting beer or money, and not as dedicated to the 
service of God and the promoting of true i'eligion. It is not thus with 
public worship-— why should it be with the subsidiary matters con- 
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nected wkfa the honour of Odd ? There needs a great alteration in 
such thingt* and the bell-ringing should not be a service bought with 
money by whosoever wills. 

" But how are we to remedy the carelessness and error and sin which 
have gradually crept into the habits of bell-ringers in most parishes ? 
How restore them to their proper connection with religion and God's 
service ? Men on whose daily labour depends the daily bread of them- 
selves and their families cannot afford to give their hours without some 
remuneration to prevent the lessening of their proper and lawful weekly 
income. Neither ought we to wish them so to do. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. In the ordinances of the Jewish Church, by Goo's 
command, provision was made for the humblest as well as the highest, 
for the hewer of wood and drawer of water as well as for the high 
priest. But too often the bell-ringer, though an officer of the churdi, 
is enticed to ring through the year only by the hope of a feast at Christ- 
mas, and by an occasional large fee at some weddings, given not for 
his proper duty, but for leaving his regular work and joining his fellow- 
ringers to spend the fee at a public-house. Hence too often the chim- 
ing or ringing for church is deemed no part of the ringer's duty, 
whereas it is the chief and most important part to which all the other 
parts should be subsidiary. Cannot some arrangement be made by 
which the bell-ringers should receive some fixed salary, paid quarterly, 
and be bound to ring or chime for church, and so ring exactly alike 
for each wedding, or for each death and funeral, irrespective of the 
station of the persons for whom they ring ? Whatever fees are received 
for weddings might be paid to one whom the rest shall choose as their 
foreman, and be reckoned as part of the salary. 

*' A belfry-book, a table of rules and forfeits, and a table of the 
times and proper lengths of each ringing, should hang up in the beliry ; 
and one fine should always be (against some one properly iqipointed to 
the charge) for not having the belfry and bell-chamber and ringing- 
loft clean and respectable." 

A Paper on Improvements in hanging Church Bells, by W. Lewis 
Baker, C.E., was read by his brother, and illustrated by full size 
drawings of the tenor bell in the parish of Raunds. Mr. Baker stated 
that his brother had taken out a patent for his improvements ; that he 
was honoured with a prize medal at the Paris Exhibition last year; 
that bis patent had been the subject of several papers and debates at 
the Institution of British Architects last year and this. A peal of six 
bells, of which the tenor weighs a ton, would cost, at a moderate 
estimate, £650. The object of his brother's patent was to make bells 
more durable, by preventing the wear and tear by the clapper in one 
place, by a contrivance to turn round the body of the bell, while the 
clapper remained as it was. New places would thus be presented for 
the clapper to strike upon, and if this were now and then done, the 
sound-bow would be worn, not in two points, as now, but equally all 
round, and the bell, having no pretence to crack in one place more than 
another, would last one thousand, just as likely as one hundred years. 
Mr. Baker then went into technical details to show how this was to be 
done, illustrating his remarks by the drawings referred to, and by a 
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model beam from which bells are suspended. Mr. Baker's next idea 
was to improve the working gear of bells, so as to lessen friction and 
make them work easier. That he effected by using metal where wood 
was now used [again explained by reference to model]. The advan- 
tages of Mr. Baker's plan for turning bells were strongly insisted upon* 
and the evils of the old '* quartering** system exposed. 'Vhe peal of bells 
at Raunds was, the speaker said» thus sacrificed, and when its sweet 
voice would again be awakened, was doubtful. He exhibited a piece 
of metal cut from the Raunds tenor bell. It was so hard that ordi^ 
nary chisels, saws or files for metal would not touch its surface, and it 
was at last separated by powerful drilling machinery, heavily weighted. 
The composition of the metal fully accounted for its beautiful tone. 
The speaker next mentioned that the substance of Mr. Baker's plan had 
been used for the Westminster great bell by Mr. Denison, Q.C., with- 
out leave and without acknowledgment. He accused Mr. Denison of 
infringing his brother's patent, and then quietly advising him not to 
spend his money in a prosecution for trespass. At considerable length 
he proceeded to point out the trespass, and lamenting that his brother's 
means prevented him seeking compensation from the law, appealed to 
the public for a decision. A few remarks upon the preservation of bell 
towers concluded the paper. 

The Rev. T. James proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Baker 
for his interesting paper. 

W. T. Maunsell, Esq., seconded the proposition with pleasure. He 
hoped, however, that the public would not condemn Mr. Denison un- 
heard. Mr. Denison had devoted many years to the subject of heiU 
hanging, he was a high-minded, upright man, incapable he (Mr. Maun- 
sell) was sure of doing what was attributed to him, and he hoped the 
public would suspend their decision until they had had an opportunity 
of hearing both sides and judging for themselves. 



LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb Autumnal Meeting of this association was held this season at 
Mansfield, on the 23rd and ^th of September. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in' taking the chair, said, that as this was 
the first occasion on which the Ldncoln Diocesan Architectural Society 
had met in that town, it might be necessary for him to make a few 
observations before calling upon the secretary to read the report. That 
society had originated with some gentlemen in Lincolnshire, and had 
for some years confined its proceedings to the town in which it took its 
origin — the town of Louth. But some three years ago some gentlemen 
had undertaken to extend the sphere of its operations, and now it was 
strictly diocesan. About a month ago a special meeting had been held, 
at which it was resolved that its future head-quarters should be at Lin- 
coln, as the ecclesiastical centre of the diocese ; and that meetings 
should be held at Nottingham, at Newark, &c., monthly or bi-monthly. 
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to extend its sphere of usefulness. He hoped, therefore, that as to-day 
the society was entering, as it were, upon a new sphere of usefulness, 
it might on future occasions hoast of an augmentation in the namber 
of its members, and that it might henceforth prove more useful than 
had hitherto been the case. It was not architecture in general which 
they wished to promote as their main and principal object, so much aa 
ecclesiastical architecture. He would admit that England was, in this 
respect, an example to the world, and one which proved that the science 
of architecture itself had its origin in feelings of piety and devotion. 
In some earlier stages of the world, it had no doubt been misdirected 
to the worship of false gods« but nevertheless in a spirit of piety and 
devotion. In the gigantic temples of Egypt, the sculptured caverns of 
India, the dateless shrines of Peru, the more sculptured edifices of Greece 
and Rome, architecture had found its greatest object in works of piety 
and devotion. He might add to those the enormous pynunids and 
mausoleums to be found in many of the countries to which he had al« 
luded. He might have gone back, in these few observations, not only 
to the pyramids of Egypt, but the earlier Indian pyramids, aa as8o« 
ciated with what might to-day be called the cultivation of our own 
natural style of architecture, though called the " Gothic'* architecture* 
—or by some the " Pointed " style, — but in common parlance the 
Gothic, although that term was given it as a term of opprobrium 
and as such was it recognised for a long time, and with it, as such, he 
would not quarrel, but would claim for it the title of " native,'* for it 
had grown with the growth of our religion, and become engrafted on 
the soil by the taste of the inhabitants. At the same time he could not 
underrate the architecture of S. Paul's, and of many structures of minor 
degree in this country, although the buildings which attracted the 
attention, and of themselves aroused the feelings, were all of this other 
native style of architecture. Greatly as he admired, when he visited it, 
the great church of S. Peter's at Rome, never were his feelings raised 
to such a pitch in any church as when he had visited the magnificent 
and spacious Gothic cathedral church of Seville, in Spain. Some 
considered the Gothic or Pointed architecture to have been destroyed 
at the Reformation ; and, perhaps, that feeling had prevailed against its 
resuscitation in this country. But it was entirely an error. The fact 
was, that the Reformation and the church architecture which succeeded 
the Gothic, had been nearly concurrent in point of time ; and he be- 
lieved that the abandonment of the Pointed style of architecture had 
begun a little before the Reformation in this country, and we had 
actually borrowed from Italy itself that which in the time of Henry 
VIII. was substituted for it in this country. He would go so far as to 
say that, but for the Reformation, that style would have perished at an 
earlier date. The Elizabethan Gothic style of architecture became alto- 
gether absorbed in what may be called the Italian style in this country. 
The graceful Elizabethan was destroyed in the reigns of William and 
Anne, and all the beautiful churches in this country became in the first 
instance Italicised, and later, in an equal degree, HoUandised, It would 
be difficult to assign the precise period at which the old characteristic 
architecture was restored. We could hardly say that Gothic architec- 
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tore, however, was agaki in vogue, when dieeassed ii) the writingfl of 
Langley. patronised by Horace Walpole, criticised by every architect 
of the day, and laughed at all over England. He feared that by those 
influences the restoration had been retarded, and it was only from recent 
times, indeed, that this restoration could be dated. The fact had con- 
tinued painfully obvious to all lovers of architecture, that from this 
neglect the existing fabrics of our churches had been begun, continued, 
and ended, in the tame feelings of neglect for the spiritual wants of the 
population of this country. The revival of taste in church architecture, 
the revival of the beautiful and restored fabrics of our churches, and the 
revival of a desire for a greater extension of the means of public worship 
for the poor of this country had all begun, extended, continued, and in- 
creased together. He had made the observation lately in some other 
part of this country, but would now repeat it, that he was confident 
that, in church extension* it was an absolute duty to study certain ex- 
ternal architectural ornaments and beauties ; not merely because the 
doing so would be a pious work, for we could not say that our work 
was worthy of the Goo we worship — ^that could not be — ^but also be- 
cause it was performing a duty, and promoting the object we had in 
view, as he felt sure it would be promoted more by erecting such 
fabrics as in former times, than by placing before the worshipper un- 
seemly buildings and disagreeable effects in church architecture. This 
feeling was extending itself everywhere, and had extended itself even 
into those districts which were the last to learn. Even in the Govern- 
ment department, the Admiralty had confided to one who had done so 
much for the improvement of the Gothic architecture of this country — 
Mr. Scott — the erection of two churches building for the Admiralty ; 
and they must be all sure that the style he would adopt would be satis- 
factory, instead of the buildings which he (the Duke of Newcastle) had 
visited at Portsmouth and elsewhere only with feelings of pain and 
disgrace. Societies such as the present were at once an index to the 
change, and an argument for the improvements that were taking place ; 
and he was confident that no architect would object to submit his plans 
to societies such as these. On the contrary, they would properly con- 
sider that they should derive great assistance from the members in the 
objects which they endeavoured to accomplish. He might explain in a 
few words that it was first the duty of the society to promote and po« 
polarise ecclesiastical architecture by its meetings, its conversations, by 
books, drawings, and the exhibition of objects of interest. Ecclesias- 
tical architecture was not confined in the interest it excited to the few 
assembled in that room, but this godly feeling existed over the country 
and population. Another important duty of such societies consisted in 
the excellent example which they set to all. In all buildings of an im- 
portant class, architecture promoted improvement ; not merely as re- 
spected ecclesiastical buildings, but many others, such as old farm- 
houses and manor-houses — wherever such relics were found, the 
society was the means of saving them from destruction. A third duty 
of such societies was to watch the church restorers. They would be 
departing from their duty, which required that they should not be too 
mealy-mouthed, if they were too slow to complain of every badly- 
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restored church, without ening what style it was restored in, psovided 
the man who restored it had good intentions. Tliey might depend 
upon it that this was one of the great objects of their society — one 
great part of their imposed duties. They would, therefore, watch, and 
though they might have no right to interfere, their advice and assist- 
ance, when asked, would no doubt be instrumental in saving a g^eat 
deal of mischief. Next, they were to keep similar watch over church 
builders ; not that this was quite so necessary, because the important 
offices of the professional architect rendered it less so ; or, at least, in 
a less degree than twenty years ago. And lastly, it was not a less im- 
portant object of such societies to promote the science of, and taste for, 
architecture generally ; not merely the architecture of public buildings, 
but extending their attention to the domestic architecture of the cot* 
tage as distinctly as to that of churches. This was not merely of great 
importance to the cottager, by affording a superior acoommodi^on, 
contributing to decency and a proper mode of life ; but tasteful designs 
— ^not too expensive, for their example would not be followed — pro- 
moted habits of cleanliness and comfort amongst the labouring popu- 
lation. They ought not to believe that, because they had received a 
higher education, and lived in greater luxury and comfort, that the 
poor were behind them in appreciation of the beautiful. With these 
general observations on the duties of societies such as these, he should 
conclude, by expressing the hope that this society, now entering on a 
new and extended field, would ably carry out the objects for which it 
was associated. 

The Rev. G. Hunt Smyttan, of Hawks worth, then read the report. 

The Rev. J. F. Dimock, of Southwell, then read the first paper on 
" Old Churches and Old Records." 

George Gordon Place, Esq., then read a paper on the " Ecdesiology 
of the Neighbourhood of Mansfield." , 



Etxning Mbbtino. — Shortly after eight, p.m., his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, Col. Wild man. Sir Charles Anderson, the Secretaries, 
Committee, and other office-bearers of the Society present, re-entered 
the town hall, which was now much more densely filled than in the 
morning, but obviously with a very dificrent audience, and inter- 
iningling with the chif f residents of the town, a large body of the 
working classes. His Grace having taken the chair, amidst much ap- 
probation, at once rose and said that he had just entered the hail ex- 
pecting that, although invitations had been sent out to the members of 
the Mansfield Mechanics' Institution to attend that evening, yet that 
the wetness of the evening and other causes would in all probability 
conjoin to present before him the same set of faces he had seen at one 
o'clock, and that, therefore, he should have nothing to do but at once 
proceed to business. Seeing, however, so many new fEices, and of a 
class in which he took a very deep interest, — they would forgive 
him if he addressed to them a few words before calling for the paper 
which was to be read to them by Mr. Smyttan. At the morning 
meeting he had explained what the objects of the Society were and 
what they were not ; and he should so far again repeat that they, oon* 
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Bisted not 00 much in extending the erection of churches within the 
dioceee, as in seeing that the character of those erected were consistent 
with the objects to which they were devoted — ^the worship of Almighty 
GoD» and the improvement of the minds, intelligences, and feelings of 
those invited to frequent them. It had been his good fortune for 
one or two years to be present on more than one occasion of the 
opening of new churches, and their dedication to the worship 
of God : and it had been with high delight and gratification that 
he bad witnessed on these occasions the numerous concourse of the 
woiidng classes, who had united with the rest of the community in 
feelings of devotion and of thankfulness for the opportunities of wor- 
ship. Within these few- weeks, in that town (Mansfield) he had been 
present at the opening of a new church, crowded almost to suflFocation, 
and a considerable proportion of the congregation were working people 
of that town, who, by their tone and manner on that day, had evinced 
great interest in the donation of a new church to that community. The 
objects of the Society, then, were not to build churches, but to endea* 
vour to provide that when erected they should be of the character he 
had attempted to describe. The noble duke dwelt strongly and ez< 
pressed himself most sjrmpathetically on the influence of the new 
church in Mansfield and the cause of the working man, and elicited 
throughout the strongest approbation from the audience. 

The Rev. G. Hunt Smyttan, of Hawksworth, honorary Secretary, 
then read his paper " On the Suggestiveness of Gothic Architecture," 
lamenting the inattention paid in many instances to the meaning and 
intent of our churches (which in all their several component parts he 
incidentally explained) and inveighing severely against the difficulties 
experienced in gaining admission to tiie interiors of our churches for 
the purposes of study; but, nevertheless, condacting the audience 
within, going over the sacred edifice and eliciting its symbolisms in a 
popular style of impassioned eloquence, relieved by poetical quotation, and 
admirably suited for popular repetition, as, indeed, we believe it really to 
be the reverend and learned gentleman's intention to repeat this at- 
tractive paper in various towns, and to appropriate the proceeds towards 
church restorations. Mr. Smyttan accompanied his references to the 
well-known details of the Gothic style with pregnant allusions to their 
meaning, which were caught up and re-echoed at intervals by the in- 
telligent audience. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



8, Mary^ 8. Marychurch, Devon. — When the rebuilding of this 
church has been completed, it will unquestionably be one of the most 
noticeable achievements of modern ecclesiology, and we congratulate 
Mr. Hugall on his work. At present, the building in its unfinished 
state, wears an aspect of quaint grandeur, like a miniature of the yet 
unhandled Cologne, or of S. Peter's, Leyden, with its towering chan- 
cel, its one bay of the new nave, so much broader and higher than the 
residuary portion of the old one, as at present to wear the form of a 
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transept, and its low rmtic soath-west tower. When the restoration 
is carried ouU it will relapse into the more ordinary plan of a chnxvh 
with aisles* both to the nave and chancel, the latter under gables, the 
former lean-to. The chancel is of two bays with sanctuary bey<md, 
supported upon clustered pillars of the beautiful local marble, carefully 
polished. The roof is groined in wood, affording a convinang argu- 
ment for the superiority of tliis form of roofing in that material no less 
than in stone. The bosses and ribs are somewhat too heavy and large* 
a fault which is apparent from their nearness to the eye. We conclude 
the proportions were borrowed from a cathedral roof, thus proving how 
necessary it is to the architect to observe the circumstances of each 
locality in adapting his design. The sanctuary is spacious and raised 
on two steps. The east window is of five lights. Under it is an ela- 
borate but not very successful reredos, the central panel over the altar 
containing a relief of Leonardo da Vinci*s Last Supper, while on the aide 
panels which reach to the ground, the Commandments are illuminated. 
Why in a church, where every thing else is so correct, we should see 
this retrogressive arrangement astonishes us. The south sanctuary 
window is appropriated as credence, and carries an eedicule on the aill 
to cover the elements— a pretty feature undoubtedly, but not neces- 
sary, and one which we should think might often give offence. To 
the westward of it stand the lofty and spacious sedilia* four in number* 
The stalls in the western bay are five in number on each side, with 
subsellse. The gas standards behind are ingeniously tied by a hori- 
zontal band of brass- work, so as to form graceful pardoses. The oi^gan 
is placed in the north chancel aisle, the pipes being painted blue, 
and powdered with golden fleurs-de-lys. But the most striking fitting 
is the low chancel screen, of stone panelled with shafts of local marble, 
and the plain surfaces filled with delicate mosaic, also of local marble, 
representing plants and flowers. The cresting and gates, by Mr. Hard- 
man, are of rich brass, but the last have the cardinal mistake of bear- 
ing on one leaf a cross, which indeed looks very well while they are 
shut, but vanishes on their being opened. Where the central cross 
cannot be stationary, it had better be dispensed with. But with this 
abatement, we mudi liked the screen. The pulpit which is of stone 
and low, stands at the north-west angle of the nave, dose to the screen. 
The panels are filled with embossed work in g^lt metal, a cross oocnpy- 
ing the central place. There is a reading-desk in the nave, outnde 
the screen, besides the lettem. The one bay of the new nave has a 
drcular clerestory, and an open roof of an ordinary type. The old 
nave has a cradle roof, with moulded ribs and carved bosses. It is 
greatly to be regpretted, that this type was not adopted for the new 
structure. It is not only characteristic of the country, but would form 
a conservative link between the old and the new church. Moreover^ 
its curvilinear outline would correspondent far better with the lines 
of the chancel vaulting, than the angular lines of the adopted roof. 
The nave pavement of different coloured tiles is neat. We observe 
the brass of a former incumbent bearing a pastoral staff. The same 
episcopal emblem is found over his tomb in the churchyard. We 
should have thought that there was suffident knowledge abroad to 
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have prevented the doable repetition of such a blander in two memorialt 
both of them of ecclesiastical design. The chancel and its aisles con* 
tain a considerable amount of painted glass by Mr. Wailes, the east 
window however being only partially filled with figure subjects on a 
rather minute scale. On the whole however, it is a favourable speci- 
men of that artistes work. A spacious lichgate gives access to the 
churchyard. We own to having approached the church with somewhat 
unfavourable prejudices, expecting to find it overdone, and we were 
consequently the more pleased with what we found. Outside there is 
perhaps rather a superfluity of ornament. But inside, with those abate* 
meuta which we have not refrained from noticing, it is very com- 
mendable. There is a spaciousness about it, which is too frequently 
wanting in modern churches, while it gives its character to such ancient 
piles as Winchelsea church. Mr. Hugall deserves much praise for 
having caught that, as well as for his constructional polychrome. At 
present the arrangements are in a very odd state of transition : a portion 
of the congregation has to sit upon benches ranged across the steep in* 
cline which joins the old and the new levels ; those who occupy the 
ancient structure having very moderate opportunities of seeing what is 
going on. We learn however, that the present excellent incumbent is 
anxious to complete the good work commenced by his zealous prede- 
cessor. 

8. Mark, Torquay^ Devon. — When we saw this new church by Mr. 
Salvin in the Meadfoot quarter of Torquay, — an early fruit of that more 
than questionable Torquay Churches* Act, — the building, so far as it 
had gone, was standing. Since then we have seen an account of the 
downfiill of the tower, and consequent partial ruin of the structure. 
We take for granted, however, that it will be reconstructed as before, and 
that this description will not therefore be lost. In his design Mr. Salvia 
has clearly in his eye to make the most of a remarkably beautiful site 
by a picturesque structure. In straining after this end, he has, we 
fear, been rather oblivious of the special requirements of Anglican wor- 
ship ; for which S. Mark's, a cruciform building, with chancel and 
transepts intercepted from the nave by a remarkably solid lantern, will, 
we feel sure, not prove itself the best adapted. This lantern was sup* 
ported to the west by piers, to the east on responds. (How far may 
this construction have helped the downfall ?) The chancel is not of 
much depth, and has on the south an aisle with a depressed arch ; the 
vestry standing to the north. The east window was not up when we 
visited the church. A sedile window showed itself on each side. Ctd 
bono such a capricious innovation ? The end of each transept is lighted 
by a discontinuous couplet. The pillars of the nave arcade are cir- 
cular, somewhat too low and thick, while the label-heads are inordi- 
nately big. Among these we discovered, if not exceedingly mistaken, 
the portraiture of the xapa KOfio&vro^ earl of Lydian memory. When 
was his lordship canonized ? We suppose that his graven image is 
hereafter to form a constant feature in the churches on which the 
Record smiles. The aisles have lean-to roofs, and coupled trefoil- 
headed windows. The west window, of three lights. Middle- Pointed, 
is pushed too high, almost into the gable. The belfry story of the 
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central tower has seyen eqaal lancets. Altogether the church has too 
much the air of not having decided between being First or Middle- 
Pointed. The red stone with which it is built is of a very harmo- 
nious hue. 

8. John the Evangelist, Cradley, Herefordshire, — ^This church, which 
is situated on one of the spurs of the Malvern range, about three miles 
from Great Malvern, has been built as a memorial of Mr. John Nicholl 
Luxmoore, son of the late Dean of S. Asaph, the sometime rector of 
Cradley. It is enough here to observe, that he in whose memory the 
church has been erected was not unworthy of such a memorial, and 
the inscription round the chancel-arch, *' Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord," bears reference to this. The church, which is Early 
Middle- Pointed, consists of chancel, nave, south porch, with engaged 
tower and broach spire at the west end. It is built of the stone of 
the neighbourhood, the walls in courses hammer* dressed, and the win- 
dows and quoins rubbed. The building has a good, solid, lasting look, 
and the colour of the stone is particularly grateful. The proportions 
are — chancel, 26 ft. by 16 ft. ; nave, 55 ft. by 23 ft. ; and the spire 
rises to the height of 105 ft. The east window is of three lights, with 
geometrical tracery in the head, the centre light being unusually wide, 
snd evidently treated so purposely for the stained glass with which it is 
filled. The glass was designed and executed by Mr. Preedy, of Wor- 
cester, the architect of the church. The prominent object in the 
centre light is the figure of our Lord upon the Cross of Glory, which 
also represents the Tree of Life, as described in the Apocalyptic Tision. 
From the stem of this tree issue branches, bearing the twelve manner 
of fruits. Underneath the cross is seated S. John Evangelist, and on 
either side S. Paul, S. Mary Magdalene, Cornelius, and the Ethiopian 
eunuch, in exemplification of the text at the foot. ** And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me." The side-lights contain 
the Blessed Virgin and S. John Evangelist, under canopies, and angels 
playing on harps above. In the head of the window the upper and larger 
circle contains the Adorable Lamb, and in the two lower circles are angels 
with golden censers. The window is kept well up above the altar — a 
great point. The altar itself is of good proportions — oak. with a slab 
of Painswick stone ; it stands on a footpace, the sanctuary being raised 
three steps from the chancel, and this again two steps from the nave. 
The chancel is fitted with stalls unretumed, and is lighted with single- 
light windows ; that at the south-east being very broadly splayed and 
depressed, so as to form two sedilia ; and east of these is the piscina. 
The pavement is of Minton's tiles. The roofs of chancel and nave are 
particularly good, with due constructional difference in the chancel ; 
there is plenty of timber, — deal, simply varnished, — and it looks as if 
it could really do its work. It is quite cheering to see a good roof, as 
so many of our modem churches have such a thin, scant, consumptive ap- 
pearance, that one is always expecting to hear the church cough outright. 
The nave is separated from the chancel by a low stone screen, and the 
pulpit, which is a developement of the north end of this, consists of a stone 
slab, supported by a full-length angel springing from a plinth in the 
nave ; the pulpit itself thus being in the chancel, to the economy of the 
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space in the congregational portion of the church, and being also kept 
duly subordinate. The windows of the nave are double, with trefoiled 
heads and good splays ; the whole of the joints of the masonry are 
coloured red, with good effect. The benches are of plain design, and 
of course open, affording every temptation to kneel. The font, which 
is of Caen stone, stands on steps, forming a cross ; the bowl is square, 
BQpported on four shafts, with foliage in the caps. It will be seen from 
this that the Sacraments have their due and proper prominence; and, 
indeed, all the ritual arrangements and genmd tone and teaching of 
this church are excellent, forming no small contrast with the miserable, 
barn-like look of the mother church, with its cast-iron east window 
and low slated roof without, its west gallery, high pews, great " three 
decker," and poor, unseen altar. The tower of the new church has 
single long lights in the lower stage, while the upper stage is of rubbed 
stone, panelled of five, with three lancets trefoiled and pierced ; the 
middle light double. The broach-spire is bold and good. 

S. Mary, Keveiaer, Diocese of Munster, Germany, — We are indebted 
to the kindness of M. Keichensperger for an engraving of the new 
church about to be erected by M. Statz at Keveiaer in Rhenish Prussia, 
in the diocese of Munster, close to the borders of Holland. It is, as it 
seems, a noted place of pilgrimage, and a larger church was required. 
The one to be built is of almost cathedral dimensions, measuring 250 
feet by 70 and 108 at the transept, while the tower and spire are 
350 feet high. Our print gives the church from the south-west, and 
we can only describe what it contains — namely, the exterior of the 
steeple* nave and south transept. The style is Middle- Pointed. The 
nave is of six bays, with a lofty clerestory of two-light windows, while 
flying buttresses (rather heavy) denote groining. The aisle windows 
seem to be of three lights. The transept is of two bays, one beyond 
the aisle line, and has at all events no western aisle. There is an 
end portal, with a deeply recessed three-light window over it, stand- 
ing well upon a stringcourse, which continues the roof line of the aisles 
round the transept, the more southern clerestory window of this tran* 
sept being carried down to it with a transom. The gable has a pa- 
nelled quintuplet, and is crowned with a large crop. The crossing 
shows the inevitable bareness of that part of a large church, where 
there is neither tower nor fieche. The steeple, which stands out to 
the west, detached on three sides, is a bold composition, — the most 
successful portion of the church, we should say. The lower story, 
which is bounded by a string at the level of the main roof, is occupied 
to the west by a huge arch, deeply recessed, Tewkesbury fashion, and 
comprising a triple portal, surmounted by a large four- light window, 
with apparently bold tracery. To the south is a similar arch, but 
much more shallow, against which a newel staircase abuts, dying into 
the wall : we hardly think these fit well together. The next story has 
in each face a kind of screen, of three long trefoil-headed lights, set in 
a square panel. In the next story, which rises high above the roof- 
line, the tower diminishes in diameter, retaining its square form, above 
an open gallery, with pierced parapet. This gives room for four angle- 
turrets, terminating in large crocketed pinnacles. Each face of this 
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story hae a two- light window, with a quatrefoil in the head. Abover 
from within a bold, traceried gallery, rises the octagonal spire: it is 
crocketed, and terminates in an over-large crop. Why, both here 
and in the apex of the south gable, is this unmeaning ornament sub- 
stituted for the cross ? Our engraving does not show a single external 
cross. Upon the whole, however, we think M. Statz deserves much 
praise for this steeple. He has avoided the usual error of his country- 
men, frittering away mass in superfluous ornament. His tracery, too» 
seems nervous — not like the wire*drawn productions of M. Heideloff. 
Only, we should rather fear the spire not being adequate to the sup- 
porting tower. 

Didcot, Berkshire, — A small and plain, but pleasing school has just 
been completed here, from the designs of Mr. Buckeridge, architect, of 
Oxford. It is constructed of beams of wood, skilfully and prettily ar- 
ranged, and filled in with rough cast. The roof is of good, pitch, and 
simple but solid construction, and is surmounted by a picturesque bell- 
turret. There is a small wooden porch, of creditable design. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Lichfield Cathedral. — We are in hopes that the restoration of this 
cathedral will be carried out in accordance with the report of the com- 
mittee of advice — i. e., that the choir will be properly used, and the 
nave devoted to congregational purposes. The absence of any variation 
of level at Lichfield facilitates such an arrangement. We hear that 
the experiment of placing the organ on the ground towards the east is 
to be tried : we await the result with anxiety. The opening of the 
choir arches has been received with universal applause. 

Sherborne Minster, Dorsetshire, — Mr. Slater is. we are glad to learn, 
actively at work restoring the choir of this noble church, according to 
the plans prepared by Carpenter, thanks to Mr. Wingfield Digby*8 
singular munificence. Only we learn that these plans will be so far 
improved on, that the work in hand will include the rebuilding of the 
Lady Chapel. When completed this restoration will be one of the 
greatest and most perfect yet undertaken. 

S, Mary, Ticehursi, Sussex, — ^The restoration of this church by Mr. 
Slater has been brought to completion, the chancel alone^ having un- 
fortunately been carried out by another hand. The building consists 
of west tower, with a low solid broach, clerestoried nave of four 
bays, and chancel with aisles or chapels, under gables, and sanc- 
tuary beyond. The old condition of the church was very lament- 
able, fuU of pews and galleries ; now the area is entirely open, and fur- 
nished with low, regular seats. The prayer-desk, of pretty but simple 
design, stands just within the chancel-arch, looking south, with a west- 
ward lettem. I'he pulpit opposite, also of oak, is six sides of an 
octagon, on a low stone base, and entered by four steps. The old 
altar- rails, new varnished, are used again. A curious hagioscope has 
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been re-opened. The organ standu in the sonth chancel-aisle. The 
font, with its curious original flamhoyant cover of wood, (hexagonal, 
and opening by two of its sides swinging back on a hinge,) has been 
placed against the second pier from the west on the south side, oppo- 
site the porch. The windows of the chancel and its aisles, of a usual 
Perpendicular design, have been filled with not very harmonious glass 
by Mr. Powell. Mr. Slater is not responsible for this. Architec* 
turally, the most curious restoration is that of the windows of the nave 
clerestory, which Mr. Slater found, by indications of the springing, 
(for it was gutted,) to have been entirely filled with Flamboyant tracery : 
these have been all replaced. From similarity of detail, he is convin<^ 
that this church, and the neighbouring churches of Etchingham and 
Hawkhurst, in Kent, in all of which a strong Flamboyant character 
prevails, were by the same architect. The parvise over the porch is 
used as vestry, being approached by a neat staircase in the aisle. The 
restorer of the chancel has put on a stone coping — we foiget whether 
it originally existed ; but roofs slightly overhanging the gable, without 
any coping, are a local feature. The tower is open to the church, the 
bells being rung from the ground. It is altogether an unpretending 
and pleasing restoration. 

5. Mary and S. Nicholas, Etchingham, Susses. — We are glad to 
report that the restoration of this remarkably fine church has been un- 
dertaken in earnest. The rector, who has just completed his hundredth 
year, is carrying out that of the chancel, and given liberally to the 
nave ; and although the funds are not quite made up, we trust that the 
entire work will be satisfactorily accomplished. The restoration is in 
the hands of Mr. Slater, who is proceeding with the utmost regard to 
the archseological value of the church. Had the preservative hand of res- 
toration not been stretched out, we might have had soon to mourn the 
ruin of a singularly beautiful fabric. The north arcade of the nave 
leans so much, and the west end is so dilapidated, that both require 
rebuilding ; while the condition of the roof is such, that a walking- 
srick was driven entirely through one of the tie-beams. We need not 
say that the remarkable screen, stalls, brasses, tiles, and sanctuary 
steps in the chancel are preserved, while a boarded oaken roof 
throughout will replace a frightful overflow of whitewash. Open sit- 
tings of oak will replace the miserable pews which now disfigure the 
nave. The efiTect of restoring the original length of the side chancel 
windows is striking, and we anticipate a similar gain from the re- 
lengthening of the west window. The curious south porch of oak is 
to be carefully preserved. The Bishop of Chichester has, both by 
word and deed, testified the peculiar interest he takes in this restora- 
tion, owing to the architectural dignity of the church. 

All Saints, Warlingham, Surrey. — ^Tbis humble little church, on the 
road from Croydon to Westerham, is to be restored, and to receive the 
addition of a north aisle, under the care of Mr. R. J. Withers. The 
design is very commendably carried out, and Mr. Withers has shown 
judgment in retaining the form, while improving the detail, of the little 
wooden belfry. The new work, though of great simplicity, shows 
character. We could wish that the existing external demarcation of 
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Dave and chaneel had been preserved. We hope the displaced lancet 
in the nave north wall may be, if possible, retained. 

iS. Margaret, Garvesttme, Norfolk, — ^A correspondent furnishes some 
particulars of the late restoration of this church, which is one of those 
described in the ''Ecclesiologist's Guide to the Deaneries of Brislej, 
Hingham, &a" We are not ourselves responsible for that work, as 
our correspondent, misled by the name, seems to think. The works 
brought to light many distemper paintings, besides the wood-turret 
and staircase. The loft itself has disappeared since the memory of 
man : it was used by the singers. Remains of the screen and encaus- 
tic pavement were also discovered; and, in the ^amefully-treated chan- 
cel, the sedilia were found and also niches, one on each side of the 
altar, retaining traces of colour and of the figures that once occupied 
them. The restorations, which are as yet only partial, comprise the 
substitution of open benches for pews, the introduction of a more 
appropriate pulpit, and some quarry-glass in a First-Pointed window. 

Holy Trinity Collegiate Churchy Edinburgh, — ^We are glad to hear 
that the reconstruction of his curious specimen of Flamboyant archi- 
tecture is far from hc^eless. When the railway company removed it 
some eight or ten years bact, for the sake of additional station room, 
the Committee of the House of Commons, who gave them that power, 
accompanied it with a stipulation that the church should be rebuilt 
literatim on another site. This has been variously procrastinated. 
However, public attention has now been called to the question in a 
published letter by Mr. Adam Black, now M.P. for Edinburgh, but then 
the Lord Provost, to whose exertions it was due that the Committee had 
its attention called to the value of the building, and legislated accord- 
ingly. The church was composed of an apsidal choir (groined), aisles, 
and transepts, with a low saddle-back tower. The nave had never been 
built. 

Cologne CathedraL--^We are sorry to hear that M. Zwirner is showing 
himself neglectful of the original details in building the north tower of 
Cologne Cathedral. This building had attained a height of from fifteen 
to twenty feet : he has demolished this work, — possibly from its being so 
dilapidated, that its sustentation would be dangerous to the remaining 
fabric ; but in building the central pillar, he is following a totally dif- 
ferent design from that contained in the original plan, so curiously 
preserved, and published in Boieserde's great work on the Cathedral. 
In the original design the newell staircase, which forms a portion of 
the mass, wm i^aced angle- wise ; while in M. Zwimer's pillar, (or 
rather pier,) it is embedded in the heart of the pile. M. Reichensperger 
brought the matter before the directing committee of the Demhau- 
Verein, in the form of a resolution, protesting against the proceeding. 
M . Zwirner, however, absented himself, and so the matter stood over 
till he could attend. 

The adjourned meeting took place on the 18th of November, when 
M« Reichensperger brought forward his motion. M. Zwirner, in reply, 
urged considerations of symmetry as compared with the south tower, 
cmd of economy, and threw doubts upon the plan of the north tower, 
as he had found it, being that of the original architect. M. Keichen- 
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sperger, oo his side, urg^d the danger of tampering with the produc* 
tiona of the ancient masten* and pressed the constitution of the cathe* 
dral committee, which called for literal conformity. After an ani- 
mated debate, an amendment was carried by ^3 to 10« expressing 
confidence in M. Zwimer, and in the ultimate " Royal decision '* before 
which the question lay. It is not, of course, for us to say how far the 
spirit of bureaucracy has influenced this vote. We deeply regret such 
^fferences in a work like the completion of this magnificent church. 

Bayeux Cathedral, Normandy, France, — ^The central tower of this 
cathedral (known as the Patriarch's tower, from having been built by 
Louis D'Harcoort, Bishop of Bayeuz and Patriarch of Jerusalem.) 
proved to be in a dangerous condition. M. Flachat, engineer of the 
Western Railway of France, undertook to save it by a process similar 
to that employed by Mr. Cottingham at the central towers of Rochester 
and Armagh cathedrals, namely, bearing up in the air, by gigantic 
shores, till the supporting piers should be rebuilt. The Bishop of the 
diocese laid the first stone of the north-east pier as the commencement 
of the work, on the 11th of November. In his address, he spoke of 
the restoration of the cathedral — subsidised, of course, by the actual 
ruler of Francci — as a matter almost of certainty. We trust that when 
the tower is complete and safe, one of the first things thought of will 
be to replace the incongruous cupola with which Bishop de Nesmond 
capped it in 1714, by a spire in harmony with the two fine spires of 
Early Gothic which distinguish the west end. Bayeux cathedral would 
then become the one church of France in actual possession of that glo- 
rious appendage, the threefold spire. We say actual possession, for 
we do not forget that e. g. not long since, S. Germain des Pres boasted 
them, though on a small scale, while Notre Dame de Chalons- sur- 
Mame claimed four — Cluny eight. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editors of the Ecclesiologist. 

Gentlbmbn, — If the following points have interest for your sub- 
scribers, perhaps you may think one or all worth insertion in your 
Journal. 

Is it worth while to make researches upon the subject of the exist- 
ence of timber churches, for the purpose of transmitting the results to 
you for insertion ? 

May I ask, through your Journal, if any of your readers recollect 
passages confirmatory of local tradition given to me in Belgium, of the 
employment there, in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, of English 
timber of large scantling, and explanatory of the term *' bois d'Irlande,*' 
which I find in old French writers ? 

In designing a timber church, I find that a tie-beam or a plate must 
run across the end walls : consequently any triplet would be very 
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small. A wbeel window, or a window with a lieavy transom, appear 
my only resources ; and as the adoption of either decides the style for 
the church, I should be glad to learn whether the latter would be most 
likely to secure your critical approval, as the use of the wheel would 
necessitate the employment of iron ties, to which I have no objection. 
The wheel, however, is not the idea I should myself prefer. 

If the assertion* absidal ends belonged to churches in parishes that 
were formed by bishops ; but chancel-ends to churches in parishes that 
were formed by lay persons, or at all events not by the secular clergy, be 
not new, I should be glad to learn where to find it, or statements as to 
any portion of it ; and if it be not correct, to karn the objections to it. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant* 

J. W. Pafworth. 

14 a, Great Marlborough Street, London, 
November 13, 1856. 

[We think an architect is always justified in adopting such a varia- 
tion as e.g., a transom, where there is a reason for it J] 

Brighton, Nov, 22, 1856. 

Sia, — ^The late Mr. Carpenter's church. All Saints', Brighton, has 
been lately so treated, that the pages of the Ecclesiologist ought to con- 
tain a protest against what has been done. 

It was recently determined to place an organ in the church. Unfor- 
tunately, no express provision had been made in the building for this 
almost necessary appendage to a town church. A hug^, unsightly 
gallery, of capacity enough to gladden the heart of the recent Quarterly 
reviewer, has been erected for the reception of the organ. 

The west end, as you may remember, contains a large Middle-Pointed 
window. This has been boldly ignored. Not an inch of this window 
is now visible internally : the gallery and organ-case, of sham Gothic 
design, entirely shutting out the window from view. 

More than ^700 has, I believe, been spent upon the gallery and 
organ. It would, of course, have been far better to have had a smaller 
instrument, and built a simple organ-chamber over the existing sacristy, 
with an arch opening into the chancel. The gallery is far larger than 
the organ, and the result is, that the choir, who have hitherto been in 
their proper place, now occupy the gallery. 

The stall- wise seats in the chancel are now filled by all comers ; or 
rather, I suppose, are let as pews. There can be but one opinion as to 
this reactionary proceeding. The seats under the gallery are made 
dark and gloomy ; indeed, if the church ever receives stained glass, 
real, practical evil will be felt from the unnatural treatment of the west 

window. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. F. B. 

The delay in the publication of the second part of Mr. F. T. Doll- 
man's work on ' Ancient Domestic Architecture * has been, we under- 
stand, unavoidable : the sketches of the hospital of S. Cross, and that 
of S. Mary, at Chichester, having taken much more time than the 
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author expected. The part» however, is promised ia Jannary, and the 
work will then, it is hoped, be continued at regular intervals. Besides 
the hospitals mentioned above, Mr. Dollman purposes to illustrate the 
Bede House at Stamford, and Blundell'^ school, at Tiverton. 

In reply to inquiries, we beg to state, that Mons. A. D. Busson, of 
5, Arthur Street East. City, has been employed to import the cheap 
chairs for use in churches which have been recommended in our pages. 

Mr. W. Vose Pickett sent us, at the moment of the publication of 
our last number, a long commentary on our few words about his theory 
of Iron Architecture, for which he demanded immediate and unmuti- 
lated insertion. We must decline to admit Mr. Pickett*s communica- 
tion, for the simple reason that, until we have seen his designs, we are 
absolutely in the dark as to the merits of his theory. We have offered 
to meet Mr. Pickett on the re-assembling of our committee after the 
Long Vacation, and then an interview will enable us to decide whether 
Mr. Pickett's claims are well founded. 

We observe with satisfaction the remarks contained in the Pastoral 
Letter with which, according to custom, the Bishops of the United 
States have terminated the recent triennial session of the General Con- 
vention, in condemnation of theatrical music in churches. This do- 
cument, we are glad to observe, while not directly upholding, says 
nothing in condemnation of the full choral service which has already 
been introduced across the Atlantic, and has, of course, in various 
quarters, been met with ignorant opposition. On the whole, the eccle- 
siological animus of this pastoral is in the right direction. 

Church building forms the theme of one of the articles in the current 
Quarterly t handled, however, in a very feeble and unscientific manner. 
We are hardly able to grasp any very definite views in the writer's 
mind, beyond the obvious one, in which we thoroughly agree, that it is 
both foolish and wrong to incur debts in church building which there 
are no obvious means of liquidating. 

We observe in a foreign paper, that 289 portraits of Popes are being 
executed in Mosaic, at the Vatican manufactory, for the Basilica of 
S. Paul before the walls, in replacement of those which the fire de- 
stroyed* Why has not this beautiful and imperishable decoration, 
equally applicable to churches and public buildings, been added to the 
art-manufoctures of England ? 

Religious Profanity, — ^We observed in a recent number of the im- 
peccable Univers, a puffing advertisement of a money lottery to be 
drawn on the 8th of December (the Feast, be it noted, of the Immac- 
ulate Conception) at Cahors, for the restoration of the thirteen sanctu- 
aries of Notre Dame of Roc Amadour, '* a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
when antiquity mounts back to the earliest days of the nascent Church." 
This valuable speculation offers 600,000 tickets at a franc each, with 
73 prizes ranging from 80,000 to 300 francs, and a long list of agents at 
Paris and Toulouse. Little did the earliest days of the nascent Church 
dream of such associations in connection with sanctuary and pilgrimage, 
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except as further combined with a Bcourge of small corda and a den of 
thieves ! 

Vandalism in Belgium, — It is with venr great regret that we learn 
that the barbarous idea of demolishing the most interesting Hospital 
of S. John at Bruges, valuable alike for its architecture and its match- 
less Memmlings, is not abandoned. To save this building the utmost 
exertions ought to be made. 

We are requested to mention a most praiseworthy attempt to inte- 
rest the "commercial gentlemen" of Bristol, in the restoration of 
S. Mary Redcliffe. " A Commercial Association " has been formed, 
for the purpose of raising funds from a class which is not within the 
influence of the existing ** Canynge Society.** We wish the promoters 
all success. 

Meta would do well to procure a JUU cover for the rude cylindrical 
font, about which inquiry Lb made. Its height from the floor must 
depend on the scale, &c., of the church. Probably one step would be 
enough in this case. The chancel should have a longitudinal bench 
on each side : and, in so small a sanctuary, it might be well to make 
the second step serve for the footpace of the altar. A mere open desk 
would be pulpit enough for so very small a building. 

The consecration of Sir F. Ouseley's church at Tenbury, and the 
Lichfield Meeting of Diocesan Choirs, are interesting examples of the 
revived feeling in behalf of Church Music, We hear with satisfaction 
of the renewed meetings for practice, of the Oxford Plain Song 
Society. 

The Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society have worked frontals, daring 
the past year, for Perth Cathedral ; S. John's, Stamford ; Stretton, 
Herefordshire ; Chailey, Sussex ; Ilam, Staffordshire ; Antony, Corn- 
wall ; and Yatton, Somersetshire. The Society has much in hand, 
and has enrolled some more workers, and has received several dona* 
tions, besides annual subscriptions to the amount of fifteen guineas. 

Circumstances have prevented our correspondent H. 8. L. from con- 
tinuing his letters on the Prayer-Book in our present number: and 
from replying to the criticism on his former letters which we inserted 
in our last. 

We hope in our next to notice, at greater length than we have 
hitherto done, the improved funeral arrangements of Mr. Yigars. of 
Lower Grosvenor Place. 

We regret that want of space compels us to omit the accounts of 
the Annual Meeting of the Worcestershire Architectural Society, and 
of the Lambeth Meeting of the Surrey Archaeological Society, and 
the Report of the Leicestershire Society. 

Received :— G. F. B. ; W. ; G. A. ; J. S. W. 
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